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FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 

By Haeold Austin, M.A. 

“ I will not leave you desolate ; I come to you.”’ — R, V. St. John xiv: 18. 

One of the principal constituents of man’s life is that activity 
which is known as religion ; perhaps in times past this has not 
always been recognised so clearly as it ought to be. Philosophy 
realised that the phenomenon of the religious consciousness had 
to be explained somehow, but there was a tendency to regard it as 
an epi-phenomenon and not as an integral part of man’s nature 
and a constituent part of his life and thought. It was a thin^ 
they thought, which possibly with the advance of scien^-g®' 
knowledge would pass away. But nowadays it is becQi^y^^ 
increasingly seen that the religious consciousness is a 
important part of the totality of man’s life and activiJeg 
and that if we are ever to arrive at a true account of 
function and place in the universe, his religious faculty must’j^ 
fully taken into account. We have got to realise that it isl^ , 
superstition, no ephemeral thing, but a deep and abiding aspe< 
of man’s life, so much so that instead of being what somemigh I 
call a by-product of man’s activities, it is probably the ruoM;"^ 
important function of his life, and that if it is left out of accoin’'. 
we have lost the key which explains the whole. 

What is religion then? It is a belief in the existei- 
God, and a confidence that there is a relationship bet\y 
and men, wdrich if man neglects he loses the pur’’ 
existence and po.ssibly runs' into .grave spiritual 

' A sermon preaohed'at Eotagiri on Wkitsv 
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consciousness of relationship may manifest itself in a variety 
of ways. It has appeared and does appear still in some quarters 
as an attitude of fear. The w’orshipper may have the conviction 
that the God whom he worships is a wrathful, cruel deity who is 
often angry and whose anger must be appeased by sacrifices and 
worship of a' debasing nature. Connected with this is the belief 
that inen are surrounded by countless dangers and evils brought 
about by the agency of malignant spirits and demons who are 
ever on the look-out for opportunities to do men harm and who 
must be constantly placated if men are to live in peace and safety. 
This leads on to that conception of religion which teaches iliat 
all worship, all prayers, all sacrifices are to be directed to 
obtaining various material benefits such as food, clothing, suitable 
weather, good cropsi, escape from the hands of enemies and such 
like. Closely allied to this is the idea of religion as a means of 
attaining a state of bliss and happiness hereafter, in which men 
■will then have all the material benefits which they have sought 
for and not obtained in this life. In this conception, heaven or 
the life after death is generally painted in very many material 
colours. In connexion with this, we may say that a very similar 
idea exists in the minds of some Christians w’ho would appear 
^■«^e religious, not. so much that they may serve and please God 
■his life without thought of any benefits which they may get 
to come by so doing, but that by their meritorious action 
uiay ensure for themselves hereafter a life of bliss and may 
g<c^pe the terrors of hell. But concerning all the above concept- 
ms it may be said that they shew eschatological religion as a 
‘'^elfish thing. That is to say, men look upon religion as a way in 
.which: they may get various blessings for themselves spiritual or 
I otherwise, without any thought of the disinterested worship and 
service of God. Their , desire is not the service and love (jf 
' God but their own good and safety from dangers spiritual C'r 
material. But surely this is a low conception of what religion 
»eans. Our highest instincts rebel against a scheme of relig- 
ion which makes the worshipper’s good its chief end. So 
."■what after all do men really seek in reiigion ? They are 
looking for communion With God. They believe that the 
relationship between themselves and God of which they arc 
conscious can only be truly interpreted in terms of communion 
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with. Him.' Religion in its 4i’ue essence is fellowship with 
God, the realisation in all its fullness of the significance of the 
h¥ords of the Booh of Genesis, which tell us that God created 
man in 'His own image. And further, this communion with 
God, though it is in truth the highest good that men can seek 
after, is not to be sought in a selfish manner or with unworthy 
motives but can only be attained by the giving up of the self to 
do the perfect will of God, without thought of any rew^ard that 
may come after. This thought of fellow^ship with God lies at 
the back of primitive religion though it may have been overlaid 
as we have seen by fear of the deity or by selfish motives of 
gain of various kinds. Man has always sought for communion 
with God and has attempted to obtain it in various ways. 
Perhaps the chief of these has been sacrifice, in which by the 
killing of a sacred animal propitiation for sin has not been 
looked for but fellowship with the deity worshipped. It Was 
only gradually that the ideas of pi^pitiation and atonement 
became added to the original conception. Another way of 
seeking for communion With God is that recognised so largely 
in this country, namely, the thought that all we see around us 
is but appearance without reality, and that to obtain fellowship 
with God, or to be absorbed in Brahma as the Hindu wmuld putit, 
we must become oblivious to and untouched by the things of 
sense and be lost in contemplation of the Deity. But is it to, be 
said that men have reached what they sought for by these means 
or by others we might mention? Can it be said, for instance, 
that India with all her searching has found out God ? Has she 
not rather been often led aside to trivialities and worse? Or 
again,, have the multitudes of sacrifices offered by men in all 
ages* 'of the world brought with them the satisfaction that was 
desired? Can man by searching find out God? It needed a 
revelation to make God known to man. Though let it not be 
supposed that in. all their efforts God was not leading men 
towards the truth. The Christian Eucharist, of which the old 
sacrificial feasts were a foreshadowing, and which is the fulfil- 
ment of them, is a case in point. And men’s efforts have found 
their satisfaction in the revelation of Himself which God- has 
given. That revelation is to be found in all its fallness in Jesus 
Christ, whom we believe to be fhe Incarnate Son of God» , He 
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has come and revealed God to us. He, being the effulgence of 
the glory and the very image of His Person, as the writer to the 
Hebrews snys, has shewn to us the character and nature of 
God. And He has not only done that ; He has made plain to us 
the way of union and fellowship with Himself and so with God 
the Father through the Holy Spirit, and in so doing He has 
interpreted to us the ideas of atonement and propitiation which 
had become connected with so many of the sacrifices offered by 
men. For when men consider their need of communion with 
God they also become aware of their emptiness for His presence : 
and it is through His death and resurrection that Jesus Cdrrisi 
has reconciled us to God, and opened a way to communion with 
Him. 

Accepting the fact that it is through Jesus Christ that we 
attain to fellowship with God, we may enquire what this fellow- 
ship with God is. Is it not an immediate, real sense of the pre- 
sence of God with us and in us — a veritable fulfilment of the 
promise given by Christ in the text written above, “ I 'will not 
leave you desolate, I come to you” ; in other words, the closest 
possible union with God in Christ ? 

Who have this unique thing, this unparalleled experience ? 
Is it not true that Christians enjoy it? Those who have read 
the late* Professor James’ Varieties of Beligious Experience ■will 
recollect his chapter on ‘ The Christian Mystics’. They were 
people who said that they had a special experience of the pre- 
sence of God and that God bad revealed Himself to them in an 
extraordinary way. They affirmed that this experience of theirs 
was unique and unlike ordinary Christian experience. But this 
is not demonstrable like a, scientific fact. There are no mean.s of 
proving the truth of their assertions, although from the language 
used by St. Paul concerning, his own spiritual experiences when 
he speaks of being caught up into the third heaven and hearing 
unspeakable words we gather that such experiences are not 
impossible or even improbable. We are not concerned here, 
however, with the possibility of such states. What we would 
rather emphasise is the fact that whether certain persons have 
had such visions or not, each individual Christian who is seeking 
to serve and Iqve Jesus Christ faithfully has the consciousness 
and knowledge of the presence of Christ in his heart ; he knows 
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that Christ is with him, though unseen, and perhaps the 
perception of that presence is so clear at times that he cannot 
but believe that the unseen presence of Christ is nearer than 
any earthly presence could be ; “ closer is He than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.’’ 

This experience is closely connected with belief in the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is no mere historic Christ, — 
a Christ who lived and died long ago, with whom we have to do, 
but a Christ who is living and working in our hearts : J a?n 
the first and the last and the living One ; and I was dead^ and 
behold, I ani alive for evermore. The sincere Christian is 
conscious of the living Christ in his heart and he knows that 
the promise, Lo, I am with you always, has been fulfilled 
to himself. 

This is the basic fact of all Cliristian experience. This it 
is which differentiates all sincere followers of Jesus Christ from 
others. All true lovers of Jesus Christ have this knowledge of 
His presence, and this knowledge of His presence and this know- 
ledge of His presence is the bond which unites all those- wdio 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. It transcends the 
boundaries of the various divisions into which the Church is un- 
happily divided, and it is the moving force in our hopes • and 
endeavours after outward unity. 

Having arrived at this point we may ask how this presence 
of Christ is mediated to us. Some would say that it is through 
the Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself that His presence 
is vouchsafed to us. But, however firmly some may hold that 
it was our Blessed Lord’s intention that by His own appointed 
means of grace His presence should generally be communicated 
to His follovrers, it is unnecessary to emphasise here what may 
only have the effect of stressing the points on which there is a 
difference of opinion among Christians and disguising the funda- 
mental fact which underlies our varying opinions, namely, that as 
promised in the chapter from which the text above is taken, 
Christ comes for those who love Him in the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is no impersonal power or 
influence sent forth by Christ to work upon and in our hearts, but 
He is Himself a person who will teach us the things of Christ. He 
is the personal Spirit of God in whose coming to us, God the Bather 
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and God the Son are both present in our hearts, and His office is to 
■work in us and through us for the glory of God, the advancement 
of His kingdom and the increase of our fellowship with God until 
we come to the time when we shall see no more in a glass darkly 
but face to face, and we shall know even as we are known. He 
works in us for our sanctification. We have seen that what w'e 
desire is communion with God, the presence of Christ in our 
hearts. But what is the condition of fellowship with God ? Is 
it not holiness without which we cannot see God ? And when 
we think of this which is required of us our hearts sink down 
and we are afraid, afraid with that godly fear which trembles 
before the awful purity of God. W'hat are we that rve shoul.l 
come into His presence? All our righteousnesses is as liitliv 
rags, and the more we strive after that personal holiness which 
we need if we are to stand in the presence of God, the more 
clearly we see our entire sinfulness. Is it not true that it is the 
greatest saints who best know their own unworthiness to see 
God and hold communion with Him ? Yet, as we have seen, it 
IS the work of tbe Holy Spirit to purify our hearts and make us 
fit for the beautiful vision. And surely, if this is so, there is no 
ground for despair or giving up of effort on our part, but it is 
our duty to take courage and to go on bravely, assured that He 

who has begun the good work in us will perfect it until the dav 
of Jesus Christ. ^ 

The Holy Spirit also works through us. That is to sav He 
has a pm-pose for the world Ihrosgh os. Our salvation thrmrgh 
Christ, our teiog made holy by the Holy Spirit is not for onrseltes 
alone. It it were so, then Christianity would be a religion of ..elfi 
ishness, snob as we have seen some conceptions of it would make 
religion to be. If we could only realise more fully that God's 
normal instruments tor the salvation of the world are ordinarv 
Chnstim men and women, -then onr witness tor Christ would be 
much s rooBer and we should see a great perinealion of men ' 
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among men and they will be attracted to the Christ whom we 
worship. His presence will show itself in our faces, and we 
shall be Christ-bearers to the world. It was in no spirit of 
foolish pride that St. Paul wrote ; Be ye imitators of me as I am 
of Christ Jesus. For it is the lives of Christians, sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, illumined by the presence of Christ and 
growing more and more, into the perfect pattern He has given 
usj, which will at last win for men what they have always longed 
for, namely, communion with God. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN FORMER TIMES: VI. 

MARRIAGE OEBEMONlE8-(Gomnued). 

By L. K. Anakiha Keishna Iybe, B.A., L,T. 

SiGNiEiCANOE OF Maeeiage Oebehonies. — “ Marriage ceremon- 
ies in all stages of culture,” says Crawley, may be called 
religious with as much propriety as any ceremony whatever,” 
and are intended to neutralise the dangers and to make the union 
safe, prosperous and happy. With this is connected the desire 
to bind one to the other so as to prevent, if possible, later 
repudiation. Marriage refers to the permanent joint life of man 
and woman, and the essence of the union is the “ joining to- 
gether ’’ of the married couple ; in the words of the English 
service ; “for this cause shall a man leave his father and mother 
and shall be joined unto his wife; and they two shall be one 
fiesh.” ^ This is a custom in non-Christian ceremonials and 
prevails among all Hindu castes. Before and in many cases after 
the marriage the sexes are separated by notions of sexual taboo.’^ 
In the higher stages, the ceremony lifts the union into the ideal 
plane, as for instance, in Christianity where marriage symbolises 
the mystic union of Christ with His church, or as in Brahman 
marriages, where the bridegroom says to the bride, “ I am the sky; 
thou art the earth ; come let us marry.” These words refer 
the great parents of the Aryan race, as the Riy Veda calls them 

^ Sf. Matthew, Chapter V. “ A. H. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 319. 
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Dyaiishpita)' and M oilier Pritioi- The Ghui’ch ia her marriage 
service shows more insiglili than many ethnologists, when she 
repeats the w'ords, ‘‘ for this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall 
be one flesh.” The word flesh does not refer to kinship or tribal 
union. Even in the original the individual meaning is a primary 
one ; which is also recognised by the service, So ought men 
to love their wives as their own bodies. He that lovelh hi.s 
wife loveth himself, for no man ever yet hated his own fle.sh.”'- 

The practice of throwing rice may possibly have originated 
in the idea of giving food to the evil influences to induce them 
to be propitious and depart, but in many cases it seems to have 
developed on the one hand into a sympathetic method of securing 
fertility, and on the other is regarded by some people as an 
inducement to stay. This custom is said to be a relic of the pemis 
in the most honourable form- a Koman marriage. 

A common kind of preliminary ceremonial is purification, 
the inner meaning of which is the desire to neutralise the mutual 
dangers of contact. On the night previous to the wedding the 
bride and bridegpom are bathed, and this purification of water 
forms an integral part of the customs of birth, baptism, marriage, 
death, and in fact at every critical period of the life of all Hindu 
castemen as well as of many Christians. Painting the palms 
and feet of the bride red before marriage, is to neutralise the 
active elements of poisons, and destroy the active potentialities of 
evil spirits. Red is regarded as the colour of life and well- 
being“. After the return of the bride and bridegroom from the 
church they are directed to face towards the east to observe the 
sun whose fertilising power is useful and a 'blessing- There is 
an English proverb, “ Happy is the bride whom the sun 
shines on.” 

Sight is the means of contagion in primitive science, and 
the idea coincides with the physiological aversion to seeing 
dangerous things and with .sexual shyness and timidity. It is 
dangerous to the bride for her husband’s eye to be upon her, 
this produces the feeling of bashfulness, which makes her shrink 
either from seeing him or from being seen by him. At one stage 
of the Brahman wedding ceremony the bride veiled approaches 



^ St. Paul, y , yv, 

A. S. Crawley, The MyUk Rose, pp. 3*25. 
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the bridegroom and they see each other. It is called 'mikadar- 
sanmn, each seeing the face of the other.^ The above ideas may 
explain the origin of the bridal veil and similar concealments. 
The bride's veil is said to have originated from the East where 
the women always go closely veiled, and where very often a xnan 
never beholds his wife until after the marriage ceremony when 
he lifts the veil and gazes for the first time upon the countenance 
of his partner in life. Rebecca who saw. future husband at 
a distance took a veil and covered herself in token of her subject** 
ion to her lord. The bridal veiTwas used by the Anglo-Saxons, 
who held it over the bride and bridegroom to conceal the blushes 
of the lady from the company. This little compliment was not 
paid to a wiclow’'mn,her marriage. 

Besides these, there is sexual shjmess and the ideas that are 
associated with women — that these are improper as well as danger- 
ous as they lead to effeminacy. Accordingly the bride spends the 
wedding day, with her girl friends and the bridegroom wdth the 
young men. The natural practice of being accompanied on these 
as on other important occasions, by a friend of one’s own, sex has 
crystallised into the institution of groomsmen, bridesmaids and the 
like. In marriage ceremonial their original function is sympathy 
■ and assistance in a trying ordeal more or less fraught with spirit- 
ual danger, but sometimes their duty becomes more specialised. 

l^oung men of the same age unite together and form a kind 
of society to help the bridegroom. The use of bridesmaids at 
weddings is said to be as old as the times of the Anglo-Saxons, 
among whom the bride was led by a matron who was called the 
bride’s woman followed by a company of young maidens W'ho 
were called bride’s maids. In later times it was also among the 
offices of the bride’s maids to lead the bride to church as it was 
that of the bridegroom’s men to conduct the bridegroom thither. 
P|rt of the duties of the bride’s maids consisted in dressing and 
undressing the bride, and the bridegroom’s men. performed the 
same offices for the bridegroom. Besides maids as mere eeie- 
monial attendants at marriages among all Hindu castes, the 
bridegroom is usually attended by one or two intimate frinds. 
This is a case of the chivalrous perversion of sympathy. The 
suggestion which has been made that the “best-man” was 
originally the strongest of the bridegrooms friends, that assisted 


^ The Mystic Eose^ A« U, Crawley, pp. 308. 
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him in capturing the bride from the foreign tribe is rafiited by 
this as well as by all other evidences. It is sex and not the 
tribe that is concerned.^ 

When the bride and bridegroom return from the church, at the 
gate of the bride's house the married couple are met by the sister, 
mother, or some seniorfemale relative of the bride, who marks the 
sign of the cross on the foreheads of both. This is done either to 
prevent spiritual danger or to bring holy influence on them. 
The giving of sweets in the pandal is to cement the union of both. 
Very often the consummation of marriage is deferred for a time. 
This is seen in all similar taboos and a temporary self-deniai of a 
dangerous satisfaction is believed to prevent any risks that may 
follow its ordinary fulfilment. Feasting is recommended with 
the object of preventing evil influences entering into the system 
by men. 

The w'edding ring appears to have been introduced by the 
Jews. Tl^ form is said to symbolise eternity and truthfulness ; 
to be placed on a woman’s left hand as a sign of submissiveness ; 
and on the fourth or ring finger, because it thereby presses a 
vein which was supposed to communicate directly with the heart. 
It is sometimes a custom for the Bride and bridegroom to ex- 
change rings as a, pledge of mutual fidelity. The custom that 
the bridegroom should place the ring on the fourth finger of the 
bride is to be found in mediaeval romances. Formerly, the ring 
was used as a seal by which orders w^ere signed, and the delivery 
of a ring was a sign that the donor endowed the person who 
received it with all the power and authority he himself possessed, 
as when Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand, and set him over all the land of Egyft, Some 
scholars think that by the gift of the ring to the wmman, the 
husband authorised her to issue commands in the same manner 
as he himself could, and to act in all things as his representative. 
Similar ideas exist in the marriage hymns of the BigM'eda 
recited during marriage ceremonies of the Brahmans. The 
wedding ring in accordance with the old Eoman custom seems 
to have been originally a pledge (or arrha) at ihe spon sail a by 
the bridegroom as an earnest of the. fulfilment of his share in 
the contract. It is found in early non-Christian waiters, like 
Pliny and Macrobius. Most remarkable of all is the giving of 


1 The Mystic J^ose, A. E. Crawley, pp. 319. 
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gold and silver by the bridegroom to the bride. The Catholic 
rite directs that gold and silver be placed with the ring given to 
the bride, while the bridegroom says? With this ring I thee wed ; 
this gold and silver I thee give ; with my body I thee worship and 
with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” This is a survival of 
the old Germanic custom. This also has reference to the primitive 
sale by which a bridegroom paid a sum of money for the trans- 
ference to him of the right of custody of the bride. It is also to 
be noted that according to certain rituals the pallium must not 
completely cover the bride, but only the shoulders of the bride- 
groom. This seems to be connected with the fact that the nuptial 
benediction is entirely devoted to the bride, and consecrates her 
to her special responsibilities. 

Poly gamy.f Poly andri/^^ Man is regarded by 'some as an 
essentially polygamous animal ; the introduction of monogamy, 
where the number of women was limited? would thus be for him 
in the nature of a galling restriction. Everywhere it has been 
possible for him to escape the irksome bonds imposed on him by 
monogamy, and he has been quick to avail himself of the oppor>- 
tunity. Thus Christianity has not only abolished or diminished 
polygamy and polyandry among the savage and barbarous peoples, 
and substituted for them the ideal of an unadulterated mono- 
gamy? and has given to the world its high conception of the 
equality that should exist between the parties to the marriage 
relation. And yet the necessity of monogamy for Western society 
is proved by the very fact of its having maintained itself in spite 


The practice of polygamy, in vogue among the Syrian Christians in 
former times, was forbidden at the Synod of Diaraper. The following account 
in that connection may be found to be interesting 

“ The Synod being informed that some of the Christians of the moun- 
tains have been married to several women in defiance of the Church, their 
first wife being still alive, to the great affront and injury of the holy sacra- 
ment of raatrimony ; doth command all vicars and curates at their first insti- 
tution into their churches, immediately to make strict inquiry into this matter, 
and to force all such to live with their first wives; and, in case they refuse, 
to declare them excommunicate, until such time as they comply, and do turn 
away all their other wives, removing them from the place where they live, 
which shall be done to all, who during the life of their first wife have pre- 
sumed to take others, until they "shall be brought to live only with the first ; 
and besides, they.shall be punished with other punishments at the pleasure of 
the prelate, or oJthe holy ofiice of Inquisition to which this doth belongV* 

^ Synod of Diamper Session VII, Decree XIII, The Hintonj of Chnstianity 
m Hough, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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of all irtcliviclnal efforts to break loose from it from tbe early days 
to the present time. 

The Gospel forbids a man to have more than one wife, and 
a wife to have more than one husband. '' Have yon not read/'’ 
says the Saviour, that w^henHe made man in the beginning He 
made them male and female ? And He said for this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave imio his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh.” Jesus Christ recalls marriage 
to its primitive institution, as it was ordained by Alinight}? God. 
Now marriage in its primitive ordinance, was the union of one 
man with one woman, for Jehovah created only one hel|>i:iieet 
for Adam. He would have created more, if his design had been 
to establish polygamy. The Scripture says 'that "a man shall 
adhere to his wife,” not his wives. It does not declare that there 
shall be three or four but that the tioairi shall be one flesh.” 
Hence Mormonism, unfortunately so prevalent in some parts 
• of the United States, is at variance with the plain teachings of 
the Gospel, and is on that account condemned by the Catholic 
Church. Polygamy, wherever it exists, cannot fail to be a 
perpetual source of family discords and feuds. It fosters daily 
jealousy and hatred among the wives of the same household. It 
deranges the laws of succession, and breeds rivalry among child- 
ren, each endeavouring to supplant the other in the affection and 
the inheritance of their father. Polyandry is strictly prohibited. 

Adultery and. Divorce . — The only way in which the Ghiirch 
could combat the excesses due to lack of restraint placed on the 
sexual feelings w^as by attaching to all sexual intercourse outside 
the married state a moral stigma. All gratification of the sexual 
feelings outside the married state implied the committing of a 
mortal sin,” and implied a grave breach of a moral law which 
could be atoned only by penance. Unflinchingly without regard 
to the opinions of the Jay, without paying heed to the iiicoii- 
venience and suffering caused to individuals by the enforcing of so 
stringent a rule, the Church condemned every breach of the law 
of strict monogamy, never admitting any extenuating circum- 
stances, never authorising any exception to be made on whatever 
plea it might be sought to obtain it, 

Jesus Christ was too explicit on this point to be misiindersiooc’e 
"Pie says: Every one that putteth away his v/ife and marrieih 
another, committeth adultery,” and, "be that inarrieshcr who has 
been put away from her husband committeth adultery.” (Luke, 
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ch. XVI, vv. 18). St. Paul teaches that nothiug but death can 
dissolve the marriage bond. To them that are mmxieAT he 
says: '*not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the ^vife depart 
not from her husband. And if she departs, she remains un- 
married or to be reconciled to her husband. And let not the 
husband put away his wife {Corinthians h ch. VII, vv. 10 — 11). 

As the union of Christ with the Church cannot be shaken, so 
the union or bond between the husband and wife is indissoluble. 
There is no cause that can justify, no power upon earth that can 
authorise the breaking of a legal and a true marriage bond 
between Christians after the marriage has been consummated. 

Separation, except by mutuaf consent, is forbidden. I"or 
grave reasons, it is sometimes permitted to the innocent party to 
live separately, but this separation would only M improperly be 
called divorce, as in each case the marriage bond is not broken, 
and neither party can marry again during the life-time of the 
other; if ev^er, therefore, the word divorce is used, it is under- 
stood to mean only a separation from bread and board; but 
divorce properly and strictly so-called is forbidden by the law of 
God ; and there is no reason that can justify, no authority on 
earth that can sanction it. This has been the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in all ages as proved from the writings of the 
Fathers. From the first five centuries the indissoluble nature 
of marriage is testified toby Hermas, Athenagoras, Tertullian, St. 
Leo of Alexandria, Origen, St. Basil, St* Ephraem, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. The impression common among Protestants, 
that the Church or the Pope has occasionally sanctioned divorce 
or the breaking of the marriage bond, allowing one or both the 
parties to re-marry during the life-time of the other is without 
ioundation. 

It should be noticed that there are some causes which render 
marriage invalid and null, as for example default of consent, close 
affinity, illegality of contact, defect of age and other invalidating 
causes. In these days the Church can, after enquiring into the. 
matter, declare the union to be null and void from the beginning, 
and this has been done and may be done again. Strictly speaking, 
however, this is not dissolving an existing marriage, but really 
declaring that no marriage ever existed between certain parties 
on account of certain impediments which made the contract 
void. But a Valid marriage completed between baptised persons* 
cannot in any case be dissolved* God has joined together, and that 


a oMBisTiiN collM 

is so sacred a boBd that no one, not even a Pope, can rend it 
asunder. Thus by the rules of the Catholic Chutchj an inviol- 
able sanctity of marriage has been established by which number- 
less scandals, family strife and miseries are prevented, family life 
secured, and tbe weaker sex and children protected. The same 
principle is applicable to the members of other sects* 

. The obligation of self-control and of subordinating the 
animal and human nature to the reason and the Spirit, and the 
possibility of fulfilling the obligation have to be taught in a most 
striking and practical manner. Humanity may thus be aided and 
en(X)uraged to reach a higher moral plane* In the matter of 
indissolubility, and in that of the unity of marriage, the Christian 
teaching is in harmony with nature at her best and with the 
greatest needs of civilization. There is abundant evidence, says 
Westermarck, that marriage has on the whole, become more 
durable in proportion as tbe human race has risen to higher 
grades of civilization, and that a certain amount of civilization is 
an essential condition of the formation of life-long unions. This 
statement suggests two tolerably safe generalisations ; first, that 
the prohibition of divorce during many centuries has been the 
cause as well as the effect of those higher degrees of civilization 
that have already been attained, and second that, the same policy 
will be found essential to tbe highest degrees of civilization.'*^ 

Customs Ookkecteb with Pregnancy and Child-Birth. 

When a young woman is about to become a mother, no 
special ceremony is performed for her ; but during the seventh 

* Ooncul}z/iage,— Regarding concubiiiage the following account may be 
found to be interesting: 

Whereas there are great numbers of Christians who for want of having 
the fear of God and the Church before their eyes, do cohabit publicly with con- 
cubines, to the great scandal of Christianity ; the vicars shall therefore with 
great charity admonish all such ofienders, three times declaring to them, that 
if they do not reform, they must declare them excommunicate, and if after so 
many admonitions they do not turn away their concubines, they must be ex- 
communicated until they are effectually parted, and be punished with other 
penalties at the pleasure of the prelate, according to the time that they have 
lived in that sin, and when it shall so happen that their concubines are their 
slaves they shall constrain them not only to turn them out of their houses, 
but to send them out of the country where they live, that there may be no 
^more danger of their relapsing, which shall be likewise observed as to all 

other women where there is the same danger.?^ 

^ Synod of Diamper, Session IX, Decree XI, The mstorij of Chrislianiiy 
f/i /??.(/£«, Hough, Vol. II, p. 675. 
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month the pregnant woman is taken to her parent’s house, where 
she remains for three, five, or seven months after the delivery. 
The guests, maternal or paternal uncle and sister, who go with 
her are entertained, and at the time of her departure she is 
given a few cloths and other necessaries. 

The new born baby is bathed in tepid water, and is fed with 
drops of honey in which gold has been rubbed. The women 
attending on her are considered unclean, and anoint themselves 
with cocoaniit or gingelly oil, and become purified by a bath in a 
neighbouring tank, a stream or a well. It is only after this bath 
that the woman can enter the kitchen or touch any article out- 
side the lying-in-room, or in the case of other women of other 
families enter their own houses. On the day following the deli- 
very, the mother is bathed in warm water boiled with medicinal 
herbs. She is fed with rice during the first few days. The 
mother is said to be unclean for fifteen days after which she is 
purified by a bath, and her room is well swept and cleaned. The 
w’oman in confinement bathes several times during the first 
fifteen days and every day thereafter. She is subject to a course 
of treatment and diet, and does not go on with her usual routine 
until after ninety days. The Eomo-Syrians observe no pollution 
for this, as for death. But the Jacobite Syrians in Cochin and 
Travancore observe in a way, a kind of pollution during the first 
fifteen days. Some medicine is taken to hasten the flow of milk 
and for a fortnight after the delivery, the mother may not drink 
cold water, nor take any kind of diet. 

A horoscope is generally procured immediately at the occur- 
rence of a birth from the haniyan or astrologer, one of whom 
resides in every village. For this custom the apology is made that 
it is convenient for preserving the date as a register, but it is 
gradually dropping out of use.^ 


* The following directions for women after child-birth were given at the 
Synod of Diam per, and are quoted below : ^ 

Faithful Christians must not only avoid the ceremonies and supersti- 
tions of the Heathens, but the Judaical rites and ceremonies also, which 
were all abrogated by the sufficient promulgation of the Gospel ; for which 
reason the Synod, though it doth very much commend the holy custom of 
carrying children to church forty days' after they are born, to oifer them to 
the Lord, in imitation and praise of what was done by Our Lady the most 
holy Virgin; nevertheless it condemns the separating of women for the said 
forty days after the birth of a male, as if they were unclean so as not to 
suffer them to enter into the church, imagining, they would sin in doing ■ it, 
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Eciptism. — Gndnd Snonain in- Mailaj'alam (,‘bai.li to Ettain 
wisdom’) and Mamodisa in Syriac. It takes place on the four- 
teenth daj' among the Jacobites, but amongst the other divisions 
on the fifty-sixth day. The children are accompanied by 
sponsors. The water for baptism is first consecrated and the 
infant placed in the stone font and the water lifted up in the 
hand of the priest and poured or rubbed over the whole body of 
the child, and it is also anointed with holy oil on the forehead, 
ears, chest and feet, both before and after baptism. There is a 
long series of ceremonies besides the simple baptism — the 
exorcism of evil spirits, a strange custom of mixing warm and 
cold water, with the assertion that John mixed water for baptism, 
and Christ sanctifed it, went down into it and was baptised, and 
an investiture of a baptised person with the priest’s girdle and 
crown, of which the latter is removed by the priest seven days 
after the baptism, with the prayer that the child may receive 
instead of it a crown of glory. The doctrine of regeneration in 
baptism is strongly stated. 

Among the Catholics— Eomo-Syrians — it takes place on the 
seventh day, when the god-father and god-mother are treated to 
a feast. Baptism is the sacrament to cleanse man and woman 
from original sin and makes them children of God. It clothes 
their souls with the beautiful garment of Divine grace and puts 
into their hands the bright lamp with which they are to w'ait 
for the bridegroom. As soon as they are baptised the priest 
gives them the emblems of this special grace. He first puts 
over them the white garment and says, “Eeceive this white 
garment, and see thou carry it without stain before the iadgment 
seat of onr Lord Jesus Christ.” Then he puts a candle into their 


and eighty days after the birth of a female ; both of which are Jewish cere- 
monies, that are now abrogated, and not only useless but prejudical ; as such, 
the Synod doth totally prohibit the observance of them, declaring, that if 
woman have health and strength sooner, they shall be obliged to go to church 
to hear mass upon Sundays, and holy-days : and after forty days they may, 
according to their custom, carry their sons to church with devotion, under- 
standing that there is no precept of the Church for it, but that it is ordy a 
pious devotion of faithful women that are willing to make such an oflering 
of their sons to God in imitation of the most holy Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God, taking her for the intercessor of the children thus offered to God both 
for spiritual and temporals.^ 

^ Synod of Diamper, Session IX, Decree V. Hough. The History of 
Christianiiy in India, Vol 11, p. &Jl, 
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hands and says, ''Eeceive this burning light and keep thy 
baptism so as to be without blame. Keep the commandments 
of G-ud, that when the. Lord shall come to the nuptialsj thou 
mayest meet him in the company of all saints in the heavenly 
court and have eternal life, and live for ever and ever/’ 

BapHsm and the gift of the Spirit. — The Holy Spirit may 
be given in baptism. Thus, St. Peter said to the multitudes on 
the day of Pentecostj Repent and be baptised every man of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost {Acts II, 38). It may be given 
before baptism as in the case of Paul (Acts IX, 17 and IS) and of 
the company baptised in the house of Cornelius {Acts IX, 44-4(3). 
It may be given after baptism as in the case of those baptised 
by Philip Vlir, 16 47). 

It is in order to safeguard yet more efficaceously the interest 
of the child that the Church has instituted god-parents,” that is 
to say? persons who are directly responsible before the Church, 
for the moral and material v;elfare of the infant-persons, who, 
being parents in God,” have the duty imposed on them cf aid- 
ing and assisting the natural parents or of replacing the latter) 
should they neglect their responsibilities. With the decline of 
faith, the office of god-parent has come to lose all practical mean- 
ing ; acceptance of it often signifies to-day nothing but the fulfil- 
ment of an empty formality for the sake of obliging a friend. 
When the god-parent has given a silver cup or some other pre- 
sent to his protege the former” considers his duties at an end. 
But we must not judge of the office of god-parent in the light of 
its presefit-day decadence. It must be remembered that this 
institution, was created by the Church in order that the interests 
of the child might be more efficaceously safe-guarded, that its 
creation was due to the maternal solicitude of the Church for 
the welfare of those who cannot care for themselves, and of 
whom Jesus declared to his disciples that theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven, And the acceptance of the post, implied grave and 
onerous responsibilities? responsibilities on which the Catholic 
Church particularly insists in the exhortation with which the 
priest terminates the ceremony of baptism. 

The Roman Catholic Church first of all reminds the god-parent 
that as a vigilant guardian of the faith and purity of the child, he 
shares with its parents the grave responsibilities of its Christian 
education. He will have, therefore, to see that the child is 
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instnioted in time in the truths of religion and in its dot}' as a 
Christian. H# will be careful always to help and assist it by 

bis advice, his prayers, and his good example 

The Church in her maternal solicitude, goes yet further ; she 
entreats him, in the interest of the child, to be careful that it be 
confided only to a Catholic nurse, whose morals are pure, should 
its mother be unable to nourish it ; and later he will have to see 
that the child is handed over to the care of Christian teachers 
and masters. 

The Church enjoins on him, also the duty of taking every 
precaution so as to preserve the child from all danger and to pro- 
tect it from all accidents, until it has attained the age at whicli 

it can protect itself He will preserve, before God, safe and 

sound, pure and innocent, this little child that our holy reli- 
gion confides to his affection and to his piety. 

The god-parents are thus what their name implies, the spir- 
itual guardians of the child, responsible for the latter^s moral, and 
material welfare. Immense is their responsibility before the 
moral law, and before God, to whom they will have to render 
strict account of their stewardship. But the responsibility of 
the god-parents by no means excludes that of the natural 
parents : the one merely supplements the other. The god-parents 
are an extra safeguard, the counsellors of the parents, those to 
whom falls the task of seeing that the parents fulfil their duties. 
The parents are not allowed to resign their powers into the hands 
of the god-parents; parental responsibility is, on the contrary, a 
responsibility that can never, under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, be evaded. It is therefore that the parents wlxo have to 
fulfil the parental duties* Only in the case of the parents prov- 
ing themselves unworthy of their high and sacred mission, must 
the god-parents execute the task which should be performed 
by the parents. It was to prevent the innocent offspring 
suffering from the effects of parental un worthiness and parental 
neglect, that the Church created the institution of god-parents, 
but let not parents imagine that this institution was created in 
order to permit them to evade their own responsibilities. 

'W'ith regard to baptism, the form of words used by the 
Syrian priest was, is baptised and perfected in the name of 
the Father, amen ; in the name of the Son, amen ; and in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, amen*’. It was different from the 
Eoman formula, and was judged to bo wrong. Further proper 
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fonts were not provided in the churches, the water was not 
blessed by the addition of the holy chrism, the priest aclminis' 
tered in his ordinary dress without surplice or stole, and the 
ancient custom of having god-fathers and god-mothers/' W’'as not 
in use in the bishopric.” 

Old Testament names were Judaically given to the children, 
the ordinance was not administered on the eighth day after birth, 
according to the custom of the Universal Church,” bat w’^as 
often delayed for months and even years and no baptismal regis- 
ters were kept. Great carelessness was shown on every hand. 
Children in danger of death, the offspring, of excommunicated 
persons, foundlings, infants exposed by their parents, adult slaves 
who desired baptism, and children of slaves were not baptised, 
and no provision w^as made for the instruction anc^b-ptism of 
converts from heathenism. There were many persons in the 
diocese and especially among them that lived on the heaths and 
far from any church, who though they were not baptised, pro- 
fessed themselves to be Christians, and when they came to a 
church received the holy sacraments with others, and, out of 
mere shame of letting it be known that they had not been 
christened, died without baptism, and others because they could 
not pay the fees that were simoniacally demanded of them. 
Through this and similar acts of negligence on the part of Syrian 
clergy, considerable sections of the community relapsed entirely 
into heathenism.^ 

The baby is also named on the day of baptism. The first 
bom baby is named after the maternal grandfather or grandmother 
according as it is a male or female. The subsequent ones 
named after the paternal grand-parents and those that follow take 
the names of those that have recently died in the family* In this 
connection it must be noted that while Hindus who follow the 
inheritance in the male line name the children after the paternal 
grand-parents, children of the Syrian Christians adopt the names 
ot the maternal grand-parents. The custom appears to be a 
survival of that observed by their original Hindu ancestors who 
had the inheritance in the female line. 

The common names among the Syrian Christians are : — 

George (Gevarugesa, Vargisa, Varki) ; Thomas (Thomma, 
Thoman, Umman); John (Yohannan, Lonan) ; Luke (Lukosa, 

^ Synod of Dianiper Session IV, Decrees I to XX, Vol. II, pp. 559-57^. 
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Koshi) ; Matthew (Mafchai, Mathan, Mathu) ; Joseph (Yoseph, 
Ouseph) ; Jacob (Ghakko):; Peter (Pathors, Pathappan) ; Alex- 
ander (Ohaady) ; Isaac (Itty, Ittak) ; Abraham (Abragam). Most 
of the Gospel names are in use among them. It may be seen 
from the list of ordinary names given above, that they are in 
some cases so badly distorted as to defy identification. 

The common names among women are .-—Mary (Mariyam) ; 
Achi, Achambila, Sarah, Eliza (Elisa) ; Ali (Elizabeth), Anna, 
Annapennu ; Eunica (Unichi); Susannan, Sosa, Eebecca (Akka), 
Eose, Eachael, Eachi, Eaghael, Chacha, etc. The Synod of 
Diamper (1559) forbade the giving of Old Testament names.* 

Syrian Christians take the name of their father, their own 
name and, that of their residence. Thus arise such names as 
Mathu, Philiippos, Eannumpuram, Thomraan, Ohandi, Chanda- 
kadayil,' Joseph, Chommu. 

Feeding the Bahy.—The ceremony of first feeding a child 
with rice (the annaprasanam or cliorwm of the Hindus) is celeb- 
rated in the sixth month after birth. Parents often make vow's 
to have the ceremony performed in a particular church, as Hindu 
parents take their children to particular temples in fulfilment 
of special vows. On this accasion the maternal grand-parents 
supply a string of ornaments for a male child, the largest orna- 
ment being a gold cross ; for a ffmale, a golden ducat or coin 
suffices. Parents take great pains to have many and costly 
ornaments tied round the neck of the child. An ornament con- 
sisting of a tiger’s claws set in gold, curiously carved, is worn 

round the waist or neck of children for good luck.* 

•Lecnning the Alphabets -At about four years of age the 
alphabet is learned. The ka7mjan of the village or a teacher of 
the community is invited, and a brass vessel full of rice is taken 
to him. A lamp being lit, the teacher holds the right band of 
the child and makes him write a letter or two on the ric'=‘ whi *h 
afterwards along with a few chakmms or puthans with some 
tobacco IS presented to the teacher. On beginning the use 
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on the same occasion it sits on the niothe/s Southerner’.^ 

‘Thomas Whitehouse. p. 63. Lingerings of Light on a Dark Land. 
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of the pen a present is given to the teacher, and the children of the 
whole school are entertained with parched corn, plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, and jaggery, all distributed to the monitors. The lessons 
chiefly consist of grammar and poetry, Syrians prayers, and songs 
in the vernacular and Scripture stories, all written on palm leaves 
and committed to memory. Boys and girls are taught together 
as girls attend school : they are generally unmarried. Now- 
a-days after the alphabet is learned, they are sent to the local 
primary schools rather earlier. * 

Ear-Boring . — In the si^th year of a girl, ear-boring takes 
place. The operation is conducted by an elderly woman usually 
her aunt. The ear-lobes are distended by the insertion of pieces 
of cork, sticks or cotton, or by the suspension of small lead- 
weights. The wounds are healed by the application of medicated 
oil. The tops of the ear-lobes are also bored to hold heavy ear- 

Marriage and Family Life . — The Church has rendered great 
service by the precise recognition of the social import of marriage, 
by having sanctified and imposed duties that cannot be evaded 
by those who contract it — duties towards each other, duties 
towards their children, duties towards society. Marriage is 
regarded as a sacrament in the interests of the reproduction of 
the species. The Church earnestly enjoins on husband and wife, 
the duty of attachment, of mutual fidelity, of mutual love, the 
duty of bearing one another’s faults with patience, of sacrificing 
their selfish desires for their common good, the duty of rear- 
ing their children in such a manner that the latter shall grow 
up in their turn good soldiers of Christ and good citizens of 
society. 

The Christian doctriue relating to marriage affords a good 
example of the union of the two ideas of inequality said to be 
characl’eristic of the socialistic teaching of Christianity in general. 
The wife is to be subject to the husband, is to obey the husband ; 
and yet the husband and wife are absolutely equal before the moral 
law. The social inequalities which prevail in this finite woi'ld of 
ours are necessarily reflected in the family which is the nucleus of 
society. Husband and wife are not equal in the eyes of the social 
law, because the social value of the work performed by each is 
different ; and to the difference in the social value of their respect- 
ive labour must be added the physiological labour between the 
two. The husband is the head of the family in virtue of a 
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natural law, which applies to every species, because he is stronger 
and it is to him that the duty falls of supporting . his wife 
and children. The social value of the husband’s labour in civilized 
society is necessarily higher than that of th^,wife’s because it is 
the husband’s labour that permits the wife in her turn to work 
and to accomplish her domestic duties. It also contributes to the 
maintenance and welfare of society as a whole. It is for this 
reason that St. Paul enjoins on wives the duty of submission 
to their husbands. Jesus also insists strongly on the duty of 
the husband, and He is careful to drive home with special force 
the idea of the real indissoluble unity of husband and wife. If 
they be one person, the husband must necessarily love his wife 
and care for her. The notion of the equality of the husband 
apd wife, before the moral law strongly safeguards the rights of 
the weaker vessel. 

Having assured the fulfilment by the husband and wife of^ 
their reciprocal duties, Christianity is careful to ensure that both 
fulfil their duties towards their offspring. St. Paul declares that 
those who neglect their children are worse than an infidel. Jesus 
insists more than once on the tights and. dignities of children, 
and especially when He set forth the child-like heart as a necessary 
condition for entrance iuto the Kingdom of Heaven : Except ye 
repent and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.' As to those who are guilty of corrupting 
the innocent and of destroying the faith of one of these little ones : 
It were better that a millstone were handed about their neck and 
they were cast into the sea. "" 

The family is a school in which the individual cannot fail to 
learn the great ideas of duty, responsibility and what sub- 
mission and discipline mean. The members of a family are 
linked together by ties, sui generis— ties at once of a phj'siological 
and psychological nature, which do not exist between the mem- 
bers of any other group, or of any other organisation. Hence, 
the supreme importance of maintaining intact these ties and the 
family structure without which the family functions cannot be 
performed. Unless the family be strongly integrated, the indivi- 
duals composing it will never learn the great and fundamental 
social duties which family duties alone can inculcate; the family 
cannot be integrated, its cohesion and solidarity cannot be assured 
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unless husband and wife be fully conscions of the common duties 
and of their responsibilities, and unless they regard thein as a 
solemn stewardship for which they have to render an account to 
society. 

Thus the family is a great school bf duty wherein each one 
learns the meaning of the word responsibility. There is no 
higher duty than this, no doctrine more eminently adapted to the 
wife by the condemnation of the husband’s unfaithfulness, by the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie, by its insistence on reciprocal 
duties towards their children ; and its having made of the family 
a great school of duty and responsibility, a great preparation for 
sbcial life. Christianity, and particularly Catholic Christianity, 
has proved itself an invaluable factor of social integration and 
social stability which can only be assured by the integration and 
stability of the family. 

In the doctrine opposed to the Catholic Church, and so greatly 
in favour to day, marriage is said to be nothing but a social con* 
tract, a simple formality to be gone through before carnal desires 
are satisfied. In this case, the interests of the two persons, con- 
tracting marriage are alone considered,, wuthout recognition of the 
many duties imposed by marriage, vis., duties of mutual love, and 
forbearance, mutual patience, mutual sacrifice, and of the numer- 
ous duties of parents towards their children. The physiological 
. desire having been satisfied, it is found that after a time satiety 
sets in, and that marriage which has no more stable foundation 
than a physical basis, is founded upon sand. The family instead 
of being a •school of moral training and discipline becomes a 
school of discord and. anarchy. 

The Syrian Christians like the Hindus maintain a joint- 
family-system. The father is the head of the family and the 
mother is the mistress thereof. Their whole interest in life is 
confined to the care, guidance and organisation of the younger 
members for the purpose of domestic management and the bring- 
ing up of children. It is further a training institution for the 
junior members to equip themselves with the necessary quali- 
fications for the duties they may be called upon to discharge. 
Boys and girls of the higher and middle classes learn in the local 
schools, while those of the poorer families do work of some kind 
or other for their livelihood. The former continue to study till 
they qualify themselves for some particular line of work, W'hile the 
latter discontinue their studies after marriage, when they attend 
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more to domestic duties and discharge the duties of maternity. 
^ Syrian Christian family like a Brahmin family is patriarclial 
in nature, consisting of the father and mother, his brothersf sons 
and daughters all under the paternal care and guidance of the 
elders. The males work and earn money for their livelihood anti 
the maintenance of the family, while the women young and old 
attend to culinary and other domestic work. As the family 
increases in number and the family house no longer accomodates 
the members', partition takes place among the brothers who set 
up separate families in houses of their own constructiorij either 
close to or in the neighbourhood of it. There is now a general 
tendency, owing perhaps to the influence of Western culture, 
towards'the gradual extinction of the joint-family-system based 
long ago on economy and frugality. 

It must be remembered that the ideas of relationship of any 
particular tribe or caste, depend upon its social system-"^ The 
terms of relationship prevailing among the Nayars and those who 
follow descent in female line, differ from those who reckon de- 
scent in the male line. An account of the terms of kinship as it 
obtains among the Syrian Christians who follow the inheritance 
from father to son is herein given. A list of kinship terms with 
their vernacular equivalents is given in a tabular form which is 
followed by a discussion of the exact meaning of each. term. 


c 

Relation. 

Vernacular names of Syrian 
Cluistians. 

. 

, 

delation. 

V ernaeular 
names of Syrian 
Christians. 

1 

2 ■■ 

■ 

( 

3 -j 4 

' , i ' 

■' 5 

1 

Fiilher I 

Appan 

Son 

Makaii. 

oy 

Mother .. i 

Amma 

Daughter 

Makal, 

3 

Elder brother . . i 

Jyeshtaii or Ohettan 

Younger brotlier . , 

Anujan. 

i 

Elder siister .. i 

Penffal Jyeslitathi or Ohet- 
tatUi. 

Younger sister ,, 

. Anujathi. 


* Messrs* Spencer and Gillen in their Native Tribes of Central Australia 
have clearly proved that the Australian aborigines* see no connection between 
raarirage and the birth of children. They believe that anv woman may be 
entered by the spirits of the dead, in the shape of a spirit child, who is 
born in due course. The token of the child is not necessarily that of either 
the father or the mother, but that of the tokeii*‘Oentre at which the spirit*child 
is supposed to have entered the mother, (c/. op. cit. Pages 265, 367 and 124). 
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Relation. 

Vernacular name? of Syrian 
Christians, 

Relation, 

Vernacular 
names of Syrian 
Christians. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

5 

Father’ss brother 

Elder— Valiyappan, younger— 
Elayappan or Chittappan. 

Brother’s child 


6 

7 

8 

9 

Father’s brother’s wife 

Father’s brother’s child 

Father’s sister 

Father’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

Elder— -V ally arama, , younger 
Elayamma or Chittamma. 
Jyeshtan— if elder, Anujan— -if 
younger, 

Arnmayi 

Aschan or Chettan 

Husband’s brother’s 
child. 


10 

Father’s sister’s child.. 

Elder— Jyeshtan, younger— 
Anujan. 

Child 

Marumakan. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

Mother’s brother 

Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s child 

Mother’s sister 

Mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. 1 

Mother’s sister’s child ,, | 

Aschan or Chettan **,. 

Arnmayi 

Elder— Jeshtai or younger— 
Anujan. 

Elder— Valiyarama, younger 
—Elayamma 

Elder— Valiyappan, younger 
—Elayappan. 

i Eldei* — Jyeshtan, younger — 

Anujan. 

Sister’s Husband’s 
Sister’s child. 

1 


1? 

18 

Father’s father 

Father’s mother 

' Appappan 

Aramamma 

Son’s or daughter’s ! 

[ 

1 Son,* daughter. 

19 

Husband 

Kettiyavan or Bharthavu— 
Mapila, 

Wife 

Kettiyaval or 

I Bharya. 

20 

Wife’s brother 

Aliyan 

Sister’s h u s b"a nd, 
Daughter’s hus- i 
band. i 

Eider— Jyeshtan 

1 Younger— Anu- 
jan. 

21 

Wife or Husband’s 
father. 

Ammanappan 

Daughter’s husband. 

Marumakan. 

■s 

2.2 

Wife or H u s b a n d’s 
mother. 

Ammayiamma 

! Son’s wife 

Marumakal, 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

Wife’s brother 

Wife’s sister 

Wife’s sister’s husband. 

Husband’s brother 
Husband’s sister 
Husband’s broth er’s 
wife. 

Elder— Aliyan, younger— Ali-' 
yan. i 

Elder— Jyeshtathiar, younger 
— Anujathiyar. 

Elder— Jyeshtan or mere 
name, younger— Anujan. 

Younger —Anujan . 

Nathun 

Elder— J yeshtathiyar, 
younger— Anujathiyar. 

Sister’.s husband . . 

, ! 

Eld er — J y eshtan , 
younger— Anu- 
jan. 

29 

Son’s wife’s parents . . 

Jyeshtan, or mere name. 


. . 


The use of the kinship terms is. an interesting study to the 
ethnologist, chiefly because- they often exemplify certain social 
customs or afford broad hints for the explanation of those defunct 
or otherwise in-explicable. It also helps them to understand the 
proper place of physiological explanation in sociology. In discus- 
sing the exact meaning of each term it is better to begin with 
the father. 
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Father, Mother.— .4 man or woman’s father and mother are 
called appctn and ammci respectively. There are no separate 
names to denote a father’s brother and a mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. Both of them are addressed as valiya appan (big or elder 
father) or elaya appan or cUttappan (younger father) according 
as he is senior or junior in age to the man or woman referred to. 
Their wives are spoken q£ ds valiya amina (big or senior mother) 
or elaya amma younger or junior mother. They correspond in 
English to uncles and aunts. 

Father’s father, mother’s father, father’s mother, mother’s 
mother — appa appan, appan’ s appan, father’s father ; amnia 
amma or arhma's amma — mother’s mother— are the names to 
designate grandfather and' grandmother on the paternal and 
maternal sides. 

Brother, elder, younger. — The word brother is used to de- 
note the relationship of a man or a woman to the sons of the same 
parents or to the cousins. Cousins on both sides are called brothers 
and sisters, whether they are the children of a brother or sister, 
but are distinguished as being elder or younger. The elder brother 
\s iyeslitan or cMttan, ih .0 younger brother as but 

the latter is addressed by the elder brother or the cousins by his 
real name. An elder sister is called pengal or cJiittafhi, 
hoeliamma, and a younger is usually addressed by her name. 

Father’s sister’s husband, mother’s brother are spoken of as 
aschan and their wives as ammayi. 

Wife’s father, husband’s father. — A man or woman’s father- 
in-law is known as ammayiappan or ammanappan, while the 
roother-in-law’ is spoken of as ammaijiamma. 

A wife’s brother is called aliyan, and the elder sister natJmn. 

Wife’s sister, husband’s brother’s wife. — The terms jylshta- 
thiyar or anujathiyar are appliedAo a man or woman’s sister-in- 
law who is senior or junior to him or her in age. 

The terms uncle, aunt, cousin are used to designate various 
kinds of relationship as mentioned above. 

An uncle may be either a father’s brother or a mother’s 
brother ; an aunt may be either a father’s sister or mother’s sister. 

A cousin may be the child of any one of these four uncles 
and aunts. 

A mother’s sister is a mother, her son is a brother. A grand- 
father’s brother and sisfer are called grandfather and grand- 
mother respectively. 
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Among the Syrian Christians, an elder may address an youn- 
ger by name, but a younger must always use the term of relation- 
ship in speaking to an elder. It is also customary for a member- 
of the community to address his neighbour as my father,” 
my son/' or my brother/’ as the. case may be ; if not in 
any way related, he says my friend.’’ 

The idea of relationship like that of marriage was founded 
not so much upon duty as on power, but with the evolution of 
the race^ the latter has been subordinated to the former. 

It is said that in the first stage, relationship may be regarded 
as a matter, not of blood but of tribal organisation ; that in the 
second stage it is traced through the mother ; in the third through 
the father, and that only in the fourth stage is the idea of the 
family reached as among the civilized races. 



Functions of Eelatives at Marriages and other 
Ceremonies, 

The maternal uncle plays a very important part at marriages and 
other ceremonies. He is chiefly concerned in the negotiations, in 
leading the bridegroom inside the house, and in the festivities 
that takes place in this connection. He is presented with two 
pieces of cloth by the bridegroom at the end of the ceremony. 

The paternal uncle plays only a subordinate part, taking the 
place of the father in the preliminary negotiations and the 
festivities. 

The bride’s mother receives the conjugal pair after their 
return from the church ; so does the mother of the bridegroom 
when the bridal party returns to her house. 

The bride and bridegroom’s sister play equally important 
parts in all such ceremonies. {Vide Funeral Customs also). 

Cousins act the part of the groom’s men and groom’s maids if 
they are of the same age. 

The bride and bridegroom’s father give the conjugal pair 
sweets on their return home, to cement the marriage iinioh. 

Conclusion.— ‘From the foregoing account of the marriage 
customs of the various communities among the Syrian Christians, 
it may be seen that they vary in different divisions. Early 
marriage, as among the Hindus, was originally in vogue amongst 
them, but it now survives only to a small extent, and only among 
the Jacobite Syrians, The age of the contracting parties has 
been rigidly fixed among all the sects, the minimum age being 
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fourteen years in the case of boys, and twelve in the case of girls* 
It is generally the parents of the boys and girls that arrange for 
the marriage without their consent, in the belief that they are not 
likely to do what is not beneficial for them. Among the Eiomo- 
Syrians, the Eeformed-Syrians and the Protestant Syrians, the 
consent of the contracting parties is obtained before marriage; 

The dowry which isnn essential feature of the Syrian wed- 
dings is not so compulsory a payment before marriage in the 
Cochin State as in Travancore. Even amongst them, as amongst 
the Brahmans and the other higher castes, university degrees 
have enhanced the bridegroom's price in the matrimonial market. 

Many of the old Hindu marriage customs — paintings of the 
girl's hands and feet, the preliminary ceremony before the wed- 
ding and the entertainment of the guest during the four days and 
other rejoicings, which survived amongst them, have now almost 
disappeared partly on account of ‘ Christian influence and 
Western culture, and partly with a view to exercising economy 
owing to the expenses in other directions. The bridegroom re- 
turns with the bride to his house either on the same or on the 
next day. The nuptials are left to the convenience of the parties. 
The pregnancy rite or the ceremony of piltikutio somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Sudras, is no longer in vogue amongst them. 
Though widows can re-marry, very seldom do those of any re- 
spectable family with children think of a second marriage. Among 
the Eomo- Syrians, many young men prefer a life of celibacy and 
become ordained ; polygamy and polyandry are absolutely un- 
known and strictly prohibited. Adultery is punished by the 
authorities of the Church after due consultations with the elderly 
members of the parish. Divorce is unknown. Under social 
influences and that of the Church, the conjugal pair live in peace 
and happiness and seldom go wrong. In the majority of cases 
their family life is prosperous. 

.{To be G07itmued) , 
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PBUSSIA AND THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLEBN, IX. 

By E. M. Macphail, M.A., B.D. , 

The political movement in Germany which culminated in the 
Eevolution of 1848 had, it may be mentioned again, two sides. 
There was first the demand for constitutional reform, for personal 
liberty and representative government. But along Vifch this went 
the somewhat inarticulate desire for a united Germany. There 
were naturally different schools of political thought among those 
who desired a united Germany, and this helped not a little to 
complicate the'problem. Some of the most extreme nationalists 
wished to see a German republic established. This of course 
would imply the disappearance of the German sovereigns, who 
still numbered between thirty and forty, and the merging of the 
particular states in a single unitary state. Particularism was 
however too strong to permit of this feeling being very influen- 
tial. The Princes were naturally unwilling to lose their thrones, 
but there can be little doubt that their peoples also for the most 
part had no wish to lose their identity by becoming parts of a 
larger whole* Men were still Prussians, Saxons or Bavarians first, 
and not Germans. Federalism was really the only solution of the 
problem, but as soon as that was admitted a new problem appear- 
ed. In the existing loose confederation Austria was president, but 
if a real federal state were called into existence, especially one 
of a democratic nature with a national German Parliament con- 
trolling a national ministry which all the part states must obey, 
would there be room for Austria in it? Austria it must be 
remembered was only partly a German State. Three-fourths of 
the subjects of the Hapsburg Empire were not Germans but Slavs, 
Hungarians and Italians. Was the whole of this heterogeneous 
state to be included in the new Germany or only the German 
portions of it ; and if so, what would be the relations between 
German- Austria and the other elements of the Austrian monarchy? 
On the other hand if Austria were excluded from the revivefd 
German State and Prussia obtained the headship this would spoil 
the dream of patriots like Arndt who sang that the German 
Fatherland was wherever the German tongue was spoken. 
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Having thus noticed some of the problems that awaited 
solution as soon as German statesmen began to attempt the 
work of reconstruction we may pass now to consider shortly the 
great attempt that was made in 1848- Even before the French 
Eevolution of that year took place there had been, as we have 
seen, considerable political unrest in the German States, and there 
had been a good deal of talk about a national German Parlia- 
ment. When the news of the Eevolution in Paris reached 
Germany a great impetus was given to this idea. Heinrich von 
Gagern, a member of the Diet of Hesse-Darmstadt, brought up 
the question in it, and a number of leading Liberals met at 
Heidelberg and appointed a committee of seven- members of 
whom von Gagern was one, to make arrangement's for holding a 
preliminary Parliament. This Vorparlaynent met at Frankfurt 
in the end of March, 1848, and the republicans in it found them- 
selves in a minority. The Diet meantime had bestirred itself 
and passed a federal law by which the Vorparlament ordered a 
national assembly to be elected to draw up a new constitution 
for Germany. The Diet itself tried its hand at constitution 
making. Dahlmann, a Prussian, drew up a constitution, but 
Frederick William IV, who had a fantastic scheme of his own, did 
not approve of it and it came to nothing. The National Parlia- 
ment which was to draw up the new constitution met in Frank- 
furt in May, 1848, and contained a very large number of 
distinguished men. In two ways however it was defective. 
First it tended to be too doctrinaire, to pay too much attention 
to mere theory ; and, secondly, it had no force of its own wdth 
which to back up its decisions, but was dependent upon the 
action of the separate States, especially Prussia and Austria. As 
an executive was required the Arch-Duke John of Austria, who 
had liberal sympathies, was chosen Vicar of the Empire as a 
temporary measure and the Diet delegated its functions to him. 
The different German governments recognised this appointment 
and the Arch-Duke chose a ministry. The Parliament then 
proceeded with its work of drafting a constitution. Before 
doing so, however, it spent much time in discussing and 
drawing up a statement of the fundameatal rights of German 
citizenship, and the constitution itself was not completed until 
March, 1849. By this constitution the German Empire was to 
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be reconstituted as a federal state with two houses, and a 
hereditary Emperor. The lower house was to be upon a demo- 
cratic basis" and was to have the real control of the finances 
of the Empire. 

During the months that had elapsed between the summon- 
ing of the Vorparlament and the drawing up of the constitution 
much had taken place. The revolutionary movement had large- 
ly spent its force and the reaction had set in- In Berlin and in 
Vienna the monarchy had reasserted its power, and it was clear 
that no constitution had a chance of being accepted which was 
not approved of by at least one of the great German powers. 
As the discussion of the constitution w'ent on the problems to 
which reference has been made emerged very clearly. As the 
Austrian government became stronger it became certain that no 
solution would be accepted by it which left a large part of the 
monarchy outside the federation, while at Frankfurt the 
Parliament became gradually convinced that the only solution 
under those conditions was the complete exclusion of Austria. 
When at last in March, 1849, the Parliament adopted the draft 
constitution it was also to offer the position of hereditary 
Emperor of the German Empire to the King of Prussia, 
Frederick William IV. 

Before this conclusion was arrived at by the Parliament 
Austria- had indicated clearly that her aim was to try to restore 
the old*’ confederation, and it had become clear also that th-e 
smaller monarchies in Germany were opposed to the scheme of 
the Parliament. It remained to be seen how the King of 
Prussia would act in the circumstances. A deputation waited 
on the King and asked him to accept the Imperial Crown, but 
he refused it< although some of his ministers and his brother 
William, the future Emperor, urged him to accept. He had quite 
good reasons for his refusal. His acceptance of the crown 
offered by the Frankfurt Parliament would have certainly led 
to a war with Austria for which he did not feel prepared, and 
would" have offended Bussia. His . brother Kings also would 
have resented it. But besides these good and sufficient reasons 
Frederick William, like Bismarck, hated the Eevolution and 
would have regarded a crown received from a democratic as- 
sembly as a “ crown of shame.” 'Further his peculiar tempera- 
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ment made him anxious to see the Empire revived with the 
Etapsburg as Emperor and with the Hohenzollern as Grerman 
King or as supreme war lord. He replied to the Parliament 
that he could not accept the crown without the consent of the 
German Princes, and as every one knew that that would not 
be given his reply was equivalent to a refusal. Soon afterwards, 
in April, 1849, the Prussian government intimated to the 
Parliament that it could not accept the new constitution, though 
the Prussian Parliament had voted for its acceptance, and, as the 
only chance for the constitution was that Prussia should support 
it, before many months had passed the great German National 
Parliament had ceased to exist. In the end of 1849, the Vicar 
of the Empire, the Arch-Duke John, resigned his powers into 
the hands of Prussia and Austria. The refusal of some of the 
States to accept the Frankfurt constitution led to risings in 
different parts of Germany, but these were suppressed by Prus- 
sian troops. 

Now that the attempt of the National Parliament to make 
a new constitution for Germany had failed the question 
as to future arrangements naturally arose. In spite of 
his regard for Austria Frederick William was not unwil- 
ling that Prussia should occupy a more prominent place 
in Germany than she had done under the old constitution of 
1815. Under the influence of Radowitz, a liberal minister, he 
promised in May, 1849, that he in consultation with his allies 
would draw up a new constitution for Germany which would be 
submitted to a national parliament. The constitution which 
Radowitz drafted was not unlike that which ultimately became 
the constitution of the North German Confederation of 1867. 
Frederick William invited the other German Kings to send 
plenipotentiaries to Berlin to consider this draft constitution. 
They did so, but it was soon seen that Bavaria would have 
nothing to do with it, and though Saxony and Hanover agreed 
to it they did so with the reservation that their acceptance was 
conditional on its being accepted by the other German govern- 
ments. Most of the smaller states joined the Union and a par- 
liament was summoned to meet at Erfurt in January, 1850. 
Saxony and Hanover, however took up the position that the 
consent of Austria and Bavaria to this action was necessary, and 
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. ultimately seceded from the Union. The Erfurt Parliament 
expressed its approval of the constitution, but Frederick William 
in view of the opposition with which his scheme had met 
abandoned it. Bismarck and his conservative friends, it may 
be mentioned, were all along keenly opposed to it. 

During 1849, Austria bad had its hands full with the Hun- 
garian insurrection, but when, with the help of Kussian troops, 
she had succeeded in crushing it, Schwarzenberg, the Austrian 
minister, was free to turn his attention to German affairs. His 
aim was to restore the old Confederation, only he desired if pos- 
sible that the whole of the Austrian monarchy, which had ’now 
been made more unified as the result of the unsuccessful nation- 
al movements, should be admitted to the German Confederation. 
In the summer of 1830, representatives of Austria, the four 
smaller German kingdoms, Bavaria, Hanover, Wiirtemberg and 
Saxony, the two Hesses, and four smaller states met at Frankfurt 
and constituted themselves as the Diet of the Confederation. The 
antagonism between Prussia and the other larger German States 
was now as manifest as it was sixteen years later, but the con- 
flict was delayed for the reasons already indicated. Prussia was 
not yet strong enough to fight, the Tsar was on the side of 
Austria, and finally King Frederick William himself did not 
wish to break with Austria. And yet war very nearly broke out 
over the question of Hesse-Cassel. The Elector of that state 
was one of the most incompetent and unpopular sovereigns in 
Germany. He had dismissed his ministers and dissolved his 
parliament for refusing to vote the taxes, and had appointed- 
as minister a very unpopular reactionary named Hassenpflug. 
His subjects refused to obey and he asked the small Diet at 
Frankfurt to come to his assistance. The self-constituted 
Diet decreed a federal execution ’’ and ordered Bavarian 
troops to occupy the Electorate. This was too much for 
Frederick William and the Prussians. The army was mobi- 
lised, troops marched into Hesse-Gassel, and a skirmish ac- 
tually took place between Prussian and Bavarian outposts 
at Bronzell near Fulda. Then Prussia gave way. The young 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who during the revolution had been 
made Austrian Emperor instead of his uncle Ferdinand, 
agreed to a proposal made by Frederick William that there 
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should be a conference between Sohwarzenberg and the Prussian 
minister Manteuffel. The two statesmen met at Olmiitz, and 
as Prussia practically surrendered all the points in dispute an 
agreement was soon arrived at. The old Confederation was to 
be resuscitated and Austria was again to hold the Presidency , 
the federal execution in Hesse-Gassel was to go on ; and 
a conference was to meet at Dresden to settle details. Ihere 
was much haggling at the conference, which met in December, 
1850. Prussia tried hard to be recognised as having an equal 
right to the Presidency with Austria, while Schw^arzenberg 
was anxious that Austria as a whole should be admitted to 
the Confederation. Manteuffel at last proposed that the old 
Confederation should be restored just as it was in 181 5 and this 
was finally agreed to. Again it may be noted that in this crisis 
also Bismarck showed himself a keen conservative. It is inter- 
esting to read the words in which he opposed the warlike policy 
of Prussia, and depicted the horrors of war. He was still the 
staunch supporter of a policy of friendship with Austria and he 
had absolutely no sympathy with the unfortunate subjects of the 
Elector of Hesse. The “ surrender of Olmiitz ” therefore was in 
his eyes not the humiliation that it seemed to most Prussians, 
but a wise piece of statesmanship, and it was a satisfaction to him 
that the scheme of Eadowitz had broken down and that its 
author had had to resign his office as minister. 

In the events of the momentous years 1848-49 one question 
to which as yet no reference has been made played a very 
important part— the Schleswig-Holstein question. As this 
was to play an even more important part in German politics 
a few years later it is necessary to turn to it for a little. It was 
once said that there was only one man in Europe who had ever 
mastered the Schleswig-Holstein problem completely and that 
he had forgotten a good deal of it. Still it is not difficult to under- 
stand the main outlines of it. Schleswig is the southern part of 
the Danish peninsula, and Holstein is the part of Germany lyin« 
immediately south of Schleswig between the Elbe and the Baltic. 
In the tenth century when under the great Saxon monarchs 
the Germans began to conquer the neighbouring peoples. 
Holstein became one of the marks or boundary lands of the 
German Empire. Beyond it too German influence spread 
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and a Oerman bishopric was established at Schleswig. While 
the country of Holstein, however, became an integral part of 
the German Empire Schleswig in spite of its being largely 
Germanised remained under the Danish crown. In the latter 
part of the fourteenth century Queen Margaret of Denmark gave 
the Duchy of Schleswig as a fief to the Count of Holstein to se- 
cure his support, and since that time Schleswig and Holstein have 
been united. In the next century the crown of Denmark was 
offered to the Count of Holstein. He declined the offer but secur- 
ed it for a nephew, who like himself belonged to the Oldenbui’g 
family. Before doing so however he made his kinsman promise 
that Schleswig and Holstein should never be united to the crown 
of Denmark. On his death without children, however, the sover- 
eignty of Schleswig and Holstein naturally passed to the King 
of Denmark. As his promise to his uncle blocked the way the 
estates of the two Duchies — Holstein also became a Duchy- 
assumed a power they had never had and both elected the king 
of Denmark as their sovereign, on the understanding that the 
union with Denmark did not imply any right on the part of the 
Danish king to be their ruler. 

The growth of the spirit of nationality in the nineteenth 
century had a twofold effect so far as Schleswig and Holstein 
were concerned. While the German element shared in the 
German national ideals the Danes became more anxious to 
incorporate Schleswig in the monarchy, though it was now 
preponderantly German. Antagonism arose between the Danes 
and Germans in Schleswig, and in Denmark there was a strong 
party known as the Eider Danes because they sought to make 
th(p Eider, the southern boundary of Schleswig, the boundary of 
Denmark. When Christian VIII came to the throne of Denmark 
in 1839 he found the German national movement in the Duchies 
already very strong, and during the nine years of his reign the 
antagonism between the Danes and the Germans became still 
stronger. There was at the same time a growing desire in Den- 
mark as elsewhere for a constitution and the King hoped that by 
the grant of a constitution for the whole of his dominion he might 
be able to unite them. His son Frederick VII, who succeeded 
in the beginning of 1848, carried on his father’s plans, which 
aimed at the permanent union of the Duchies with Denmark. 
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The whole question was still further complicated by the fact 
that Frederick VII had no children. By the “ Eoyal Law ” of 
1665, the succession to the crown of Denmark might go through 
the female line, but' the Duchies claimed that in their case the 
nearest heir in the male line should succeed. This, if true, 
would imply the separation of the Duchies from the Crown of 
Denmark after the death of Frederick VII, as the Duke of 
Augustenburg was the nearest male heir. In 1846 Ling Chris- 
tian VIII published a declaration that Schleswig at ail events 
had the same succession as Denmark, and hence this might 
imply the separation of Schleswig from Holstein. 

When the draft constitution was published in the beginning 
of 1848 there was an outcry from Schleswig-Holstein. A revolt 
took place and a provisional government was set up at Kiel. 
All the nationalists in G-ermany of course strongly supported 
Schleswig-Holstein, and when the Danes began to send troops 
to the Duchies to put down the insurrection demanded that help 
should be sent. In March, 1848, Prussia had become a cham- 
pion of the popular national movement however much it might 
be disliked by conservatives like Bismarck and it recognised the 
autonomy of the Duchies and the claims of the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg. It sent troops to the assistance of the insurgents, 
though Frederick William had little sympathy with rebels. In 
April the Diet recognised the provisional government at Kiel 
and regularised the action of Prussia by asking her to carry out 
the federal execution in defence of the rights of Holstein, which 
was one of the states of the Confederation. This ted to the first 
Schleswig-Holstein war, which went on intermittently till 1851. 
The Danes succeeded in holding their own. The King of 
Prussia and his conservative advisers did not like the war, and 
Eussia was friendly to Denmark, while the Danish fleet blockaded 
the German coasts and injured trade. In August, 1848, a truce 
for seven months was made at Malmoe between Prussia and 
Denmark. The German nationalists were furious .with Prussia 
for this and the Parliament at Frankfurt at first refused to 
ratify the agreement. So great was the excitement in Frank- 
furt that a popular rising took place and two prominent Prussian 
Deputies, Prince Lichnowsky and General von Auerswald, were 
murdered by the mob. The truce of Malmoe in fact helped 
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to emphasise the powerlessness of the national German go-vern- 
ment in Frankfurt if a strong state like Prussia refused to 
carry out its wishes. 

During the continuance of the truce the Great Powers 
tried to bring about a settlement of the question, but the solu- 
tion proposed was not accepted by Denmark and war began 
again in April, 1849. Some fighting took place, but in July a truce 
for six months was concluded by which it was agreed that 
Schleswig should be evacuated by the German troops. 

(To he contkiiied.) 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The most striking features in the War during the past month have 
been the re-entry of Bussia into the struggle, and the dramatic exit of 
Constantine from the throne of Greece. At no period in the world’s 
history have revolutionary changes followed one another with such 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Bussia is an autocracy to-day and a republic 
to-morrow, China is a republic to-day and a monarchy to-morrow. 
Constantine after torturing the allies for two years suddenly resigns 
his crown to his son, and Yenezelos becomes the uncrowned king of 
Athens. So far the changes have been entirely to the good, but he 
is a far-seeing man who can tell how long the present regimes will 
continue. The resumption of the offensive by Bussia under Brussilof 
and the capture of nearly 20,000 prisoners have filled Petrograd with 
©nthusiasm. Striking victories would do more to cement the jarring 
elements than any amount of haranguing. If this should prove to be 
the beginning of a really new and great offensive, then Germany is 
going to have a hard time during the next few months. The removal 
of Constantine to a more peaceful home may have far-reaching effects 
on the Greco-Bulgar frontier. Hitherto the efforts of the allies have 
bean fitful and feeble because of the possibility of a stab in the back. 
That fear need no longer, at all events so long. as the present condi- 
tion of things lasts, paralyse the movements of the allies. 

On the western front the Germans are being slowly forced to 
yield village after village. Beinforcements have been brought from the 
east and thrown in masses into the struggle, but so far without 
material gain, except for a portion of a trench here and there. The 
superiority of the allies in man-power and in material becomes daily 
more visible and, though there is no sign or expectation that the end of 
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the war is near at hand, there is abundant evidence that victory is 
only a (|iiestion of time. But for the delay of Bussia the end would 
have been nearer to-day. , ^ 

The efforts made by the Central Powers to secure peace through 
Socialist agents must not delude us into the belief that Germany is 
at the last gasp. That she desires peace is no doubt true, but she 
wants it now because she has largely obtained her obiectives. What 
she desired above all was the extension of her power eastward to 
Constantinople, and thence to the East. Peace to-day would place 
India at her mercy in the years to come. If India is to develop peace- 
fully in coming years as she has done during the past half century the 
road to the east must be barred to Germany. When that is accom- 
plished and when France and Belgium are free of the enemy we may 
talk of peace, but not till then. Peace to-day means that the blood of 
the allies has been shed in vain. Is it sufficiently realised in India 
that we are fighting to-day as truly to prevent India becoming in the 
near future another Belgium as we^ are fighting for Britain? This 
statement at the beginning of the war would have seemed fantastic, 
but the revelations of documents have shown conclusively Germany’s 
ulterior aim. Her object in promoting this war was to carve' out her 
path to the east. Her object in the next war would have been to 
make herself dominant in the east. Had Great Britain not entered the 
straggle now her objects would have been attained, so far as human 
foresight can discover. 

Hebb Maximilian H^bden, one of the clearest sighted of 
Germany’s publicists, frankly recognises the supreme importance for 
Germany of setting her house in order before America is ready with 
her millions. The following extract from an article contributed by 
him to Die Ziikunft is not without significance. 

America, had she remained neutral, could have amassed incalcu- 
lable wealth, and it would be an act of criminal self-deception to ignore 
the fact that President Wilson is to-day the trusted favourite of an 
overwhelming, and ever-increasing majority. Perhaps that cool 
philosopher Mr. Balfour is now at work in Washington on the linking 
together of America and Great Britain with .China and Japan, a 
rapprochement which we have often predicted and one which may to- 
morrow include free Eussia, The same blind stupidity which compar- 
ed the British Army to Falstaff’s recruits now jeers at America as 
unable to do anything. , 

The intervention will have the most far-reaching effects if the war 
does not end before America has completed her preparations. The^^ 
western armies who hold Baghdad, Mecca, Valona, Goriria, part of 
the Trentino, Salonika, and the German Colonies, and who in twelve 
days in April counted 34,000 prisoners to their credit, do not see 
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before them a future so enshrouded in gloom that it invites them to 
lay down their arms. The milliards of men who are now hostile to 
us will not depart humbly to their homes before the gigantic weight of 
‘the United States has been thrown into the scale. 

What now is our best course ? It is a clear recognition of realities, 
a return to the freedom of dignified criticism, a setting in order of 
Germany’s house, that it may no longer be an abomination in the eyes 
of the world. Democracy rings us round. The responsibility for the 
peace which will be concluded must be borne not by one Prince nor 
by one family but by the entire nation with unbended neck. Demo- 
cracy is irresistible and its help may to-morrow become urgently 
necessary to Princes. Germany's people can only conclude this peace 
when they have reached a full realisation of the facts and this they 
must and will do. . 

The Bureau of Education in India has reprinted and distributed 
copies of Part II of “ The Final Eeport of the Commissioners of the 
Eoyal Commission on University Education in London.” This Com- 
mission consisted of Lord Haldane (Chairman), Lord Milner, Sir 
Eobert Eomer, Sir Eobert Morant, Mr. Lawrence Currie, Mr. W. S. 
McCormick, Mr. G. B. Sargant and Mrs. Creighton. The second part 
of the report deals with theP'essentials of a University in a great centre 
of population. The weighty character of the Commission renders the 
opinions expressed very valuable, and in the light of the probability of 
modifications in our Indian Universities at some early date it is well 
that this Eeport should be carefully studied. The Eeport rejects 
wholly the idea so prevalent here that the end of a University Educa- 
tion is the attainment of a degree, it draws attention to the essential 
difference between school education and university education and it 
emphasises the points that should be kept in view in a real University. 
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Njal mid Girnnar : A tale of Old Iceland. Ee-told by H. Malim, 
•M.A. Macmillan and Co. Price one shilling. 

Mr. Malim has re- told in this little book what in our opmion is 
the most thrilling of all the Icelandic sagas. He has based his version 
on Sir G. W. Dasent's well-known translation, which is now available 
for all in ‘ Everyman’s Library.’ Mr: Malim has prefaced his book 
with a brief introduction on Iceland and its people and added a list 
of names ; but we think that for Indian schools and colleges a good deal 
more help will be necessary to enable the student to feel at home in 
such a remote atmosphere. A simpler saga for beginners is the 
Saga of Eric the Bed, or The Finding of ' W the Good,’ 
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Tamil Hymns with Tunes.— Tlditei by the Eev. H. T. 
IliBjzenby, 336 p&geSj octsivo. Es. 5. Christian Literature So™ 
ciety, Madras. 

This is an edition of the well-known Union Tamil Hymn-book 
used throughout the whole of the Tamil districts of South India, with 
a tune for every hymn. The selection is admirable. The printing is 
well done. Every one who plays the organ or harmonium in a Tamil 
church or guild or Christian Endeavour meeting ought to have this 
book. It will do much to make the musical part of the service more 
helpful. 

The E%nstle to the Hebrews with notes^—Bj the Eev. Dr. 
Lazarus, 217 pages. Christian Literature Society, Madras, 

Da, LazA-UUS has prepared a brief commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The introduction deals with such matters as date, 
authorship, style, and is followed by a commentary on the text taken 
paragraph by paragraph. Dr. Lazarus mentions Westcott, Barnes, 
’ Farrar and Meyer as his chief authorities. Dr. Lazarus has compiled 
this handbook because he believes that th# great lessons contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews * will prove most beneficial at the present 
juncture when the doctrines and practice of the religion of Christ are 
claiming the undivided attention of all Indian Christians.* 

Studies in the Lord's Prayer. — By the Eev. W. Stanley 
Dodd, 79 pages. Price 4 annas. Christian Literature Society. 

This volume contains twelve expository addresses on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Mr. Dodd means them specially to help those who have to 
preach to village congregations, but they will be of real service to 
any Tamil preacher, and might well be made the text-book for the 
devotional meetings of a Christian Endeavour Society or of a Bible 
Study Circle. They are practical in purpose and simple and direct 
in style. 

Lectures on Style and Gomposition . — ^By E. Classen. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

The aim of this book is to point out in some detail the chief 
characteristics of that expression of personality in writing which is 
called style, and to show the main principles of the ordered and clear 
enunciation of thought in literary confposition. There are chapters 
on style, composition, the paragraph, the sentence, the order of words 
in a sentence, and on the qualities that should mark a sentence. 
Words, errors, punctuation and figures of speech are also discussed. 
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It is curious to note that in a very full discussion of punctuation, 

Mr. Classen does not mention the rule of the Oxford University Press 

that single ‘ quotes’ are to bo used for the first quotation and ' double 

quotes’ for a quotation within a quotation. The omission of an index 

is also not to be justified. But the chapter on style is distinctly good ; 

there is much useful exposition and advice throughout these lectures ; 

the examples given are numerous and satisfactory ; and the Indian 

student will find it a careful and helpful manual of ordinary English 

prose composition. 

■ ... 

The Development of the British Empire, By M. Prothero, m.a. 
Macmillan and Co. 1917. Price four annas. 

Mm. Peothebo has attempted to give in a booklet of eighty pages 
the growth of the British Empire, but we fear it is far too condensed 
and crowded to bo a suitable reading-book. It is excellent as a little 
work of reference. The story of the develop&ent of the Empire is in 
reality a marvellous romance, but its extent is so great, and its ramifi* 
cations so wide, that any attempt to compress the narrative into a few 
chapters leads to the making of a handbook of information rather 
than of a history. The booklet is published at the low prico of four 
annas. 

Litebary Notes. 

One of the outstanding problems calling for settlement after the War 
will be the treatment of education. The clcavago between England 
and Germany, is nowhere more acute than in this field ; and experts 
are still far from agroemout as to what, and how much, wo need to 
learn from the enemy himself. A valuable review of the educational 
problem, in this large sense, is furnished in Higher Education and 
the (Macmillans, Is. GdZ. nett), by Prof. Burnet, of St. Andrew’s. 
Wo commend the book, winch is in every way the work of one who 
.knows. 

An amusing, but at the same time profoundly suggestive, product 
of the War is the secret Press of Bclgiiun. The Madras Mail recently 
referred to tlio “ rag’ Diktionnairc Bocke, by Dr. “ Kolossal Kandide.” 
Those who wish to know more of the genesis and activity of this 
underground Press will find it set forth in a recently published French 
work, La Presse Glandeslim dans la Belgique Oeewpee, by Jean Massart 
(Paris, Nancy : Berger-Levrault, 6 francs).^. 


An interesting account of General Botha’s campaign in German 
South "West Africa may bo found in A Doctor's Diary in Damaraland 
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(Arnold, 7s. nett). The author, Dr. H. D. B. Walker, went throiign 
the campaign in charge of a field ambulance, and gives a vivid accouiit 
of the courage and endurance by which the Germans were out- 
manoeuvred. 

In reviewing The Eeiv- Mci'p of Africa (The Ceiitury (Jomi)aus 
nett), the'^Tmes reviewer takes up the question oi the restiiution ui 
the German colonies after tlie War, and puts the matter from a iKiint 
of view which we cordially approve. The answer,” he says, to the 
question, Is Germany to be readmitted to her old place, dci)onds cin 
the view that is taken of African peoples. If they are regarded simply 
as fair game for Europeans, there is no more to bo said than, if ii pa.\ s 
to let Germany back into Africa, let her back. But, if a nobler and 
saner view prevailsj that Europeans in Africa are, or ought to be, 
trustees, then the record jDf the present war cries out against haiuling 
over any non-German people, of amy race or colour, to the tender 
mercies of Germany.” 

Indian readers will note with special interest the publication of 
an account of Sir Eabindranath Tagore’s school at Boipur, under the 
title Shantmihetcui, It is the work of Mr. W. Wh Pearson, one of the 
poet’s English helpers, and is published by Macmillans (4s. 6h. nett). 
The Times concludes an appreciative review with the suggestion tliat 
Sir Rabindranath’s experiment “ is among those things which give 
ground for hope that when the latent forces in the Indian spirit have 
found their true scope India will . . : make its own unique coritribiiiion 
to the life of the vvorlcl.” 


Wb have, in previous numbers, referred to the valiuil)ie accounts of 
certain Roman provinces (Spain and Syria) written by Mr, E. S. 
Bouchier. He has now published anofAev-- Sardinia in AncwU 
Times (Blackwell, 6s, nett). 


Ir is with special interest that we note the publication of a volume 
of Historical Sketches of Ancient DeMan, by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanx-a 
Aiyer, B.A., with a foreword by Sir S. Subrahmaiiya Aiyer (Hs. 6}, 
Several of the papers here eolleetecT appeared fipt in the Mumniai, 
and historical students should be grateful that they are now made 
accessible in book form. 


Thai stiange people, the Eskimo, still ofters a good many punzies 
to the historian and anthropologist. A valuable corilribiition to our 
knowledge of them is the Memoir (No. 14, Anthropological Scries) 
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recently piiblisbed by the Government Printing Bareau at Ottawa. 
It is by Mr. E, W. Hawkes, wlio has had experience of the Eskimo 
both in Alaslva and Labrador, and bears the title, The Lahrador 

Eskmop . 


OtjR readers may be interested in a recent literary transaction of 
a memorable character. The library of the late Professor Gwatkin was 
for sale ; and it was decided to offer two important collections 
(250 books on Ecclesiastical History and rather more on Medieval 
History) en bloc, A lady wrote to the Times to suggest that some 
generous friend might bny one or both collections for the benefit of 
the library which is being formed in England to assist in the equip- 
ment of the restored University of Louvain after the war. This project 
hasjiappily been executed, three generous donors having responded to 
the suggestion by telegram. A pleasing feature of the story is that 
the Ann Arbour University, of Michigan, who were first in the field, 
magnanimously waived their right of priority as soon as they knew^ 
that the two valuable collections w^ere to be bought for Louvain, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A NOTE in Nature gives interesting particulars of work on antiseptics. 
One set depends upon hypochlorites. Professors Pdtehie and Lorrain 
Smith commemorate in the name of their product Ensol its origin in 
Edinburgh University. Dr. Dakin has produced a solution bearing 
his name, which is widely used, and also paratoluene sulphochloramide* 
called in Europe chloramine — T and in xAmerica chlorcmne. It is 
readily absorbed by textiles and so provides gauges of higher potency 
than were available before ; and as it is non-toxic and less unpleasant 
in smell it is particularly useful in injuries to the face. 


The otlier group consists of dye-stuffs. It was Ehrlich who 
brought into prominence the idea that as microscopists use dyes for 
staining ^Y]nch are absorbed to very different extents by different 
structures, the proper dye-stuff (combined in his work as a rule with an ^ 
inorganic poison such as arsenic) would give us the means of killing 
bacteria without damaging the tissues of the host. The most pro- 
mising of these substances is one actually patented by Ehrlich under 
the name trypaflavin and now called fiavine. While it is very fatal to 
bacteria, it leaves the phagocytes (white corpuscles) still active, and it 
gains in potency in the presep.ce of serum. Other dyes, such as 
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malachite green, have been tried. A German siirg’eoo is enipkniog 
methylene blue (sometimes used in obstinate cases of malaria) and 
methyl violet, the latter of which is usually the better. As they are 
non-poisonous in the quantities used, they can be put inside a diit\ 
wound, either in powder, or paste, and left there. 

TliF/stainless table cmtlery now advertised is made of steel con* 
taining up to 1/3 per cent, of chromium. Invar, an alloy of nickel and 
steel containing 36 per cent, of nickel, is well known as^ scarcely 
expanding at all with heat, and having a very constant rigidity. If 
the proportion of nickel is slightly increased (to 42 per cent.), ttie alloy 
has the same co-efficient of expansion as glass, and so is known as 
platmite. 

RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Contemporary Beview*. 

The Co7item2)orari/ Revieiv (oy June opens witli an article in wliich Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, Chairman of the League of Nations Society, replies 
to some of the criticisms that have been directed against the proposal 
to establish a League of Nations for preserving peace. Mr. Dickinson 
remarks, in the first place, that those who originated the proposal are 
. not so foolish as to suppose that they can set up a League of Nations 
complete in form, perfect in organisation, and ready to supply to order 
all the demands of the world for peace, justice, and security. But 
they do think that the state of public opinion after the present %var 
will be such as to render it possible to take one further step forward 
towards the establishment of international arrangements better fitted 
for preserving peace than those wdiich have existed hitherto. At the 
close of the War, there will be two factors in the situation whicdi will 
be of assistance. In the first place the people of all nations will be 
sick of war,' and in the second place there -will be no money available 
for carrying on war. 

Before going on to deal with criticisms of the scheme for estab- 
lishing a League of Nations Mr. Dickinson explains briefly the main 
idea undeiiyiiig it. It is proposed, he says, that the League consist 
of those nations who will agree that, if any dispute arises among them, 
they will in the first instance have recourse to some method of 
peaceful settlement or investigation before taking any forcible action, 
and every member of the league will bind itself to employ all its 
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economical and military forces jointly with the other members to 
compel the observance of this pledge. This means that any nation 
that breaks the peace in defiance of its agreement to submit its case 
for preliminary enquiry will find ranged against it the united forces of 
the League, whatever may be the rights and wrongs of that case. The 
question at once arises as to the kind of international machinery to be 
sat up for the peaceful settlement of disputes. At present certain 
kinds of disputes are being successfully dealt with by arbitration, but 
there are other disputes for the settlement of which no attempt has 
yet been made to introduce machinery for mediation permanently 
into the social organization of the world. Mr. Dickinson proceeds to 
explain what his Society proposes to do in the matter, and then goes 
on to meet the criticisms that have been directed against the machinery 
proposed. Incidentally he replies to those who say that the Hague 
Court of Arbitration has failed. It failed to prevent the present war ; 
but, says Mr. Dickinson, its constitution was not suited for such an 
emergency as arose in July, 1914, and it has actually settled a large 
number of international questions which might have led to war. It 
has done more ; it has introduced to the world ideas of international 
justice and has proved to the nations , that questions in dispute^ 
between them can be settled by peaceful methods. It has ‘educated 
mankind to accept more readily more thorough and effective methods 
of dealing witlx international complications. 

Anaong the objections taken to the proposals of the League of 
Nations Society is that they entail the use of force, and may therefore 
encourage militarism rather than discourage it. Mr. Dickinson replies 
to this objection, pointing out that it is puerile to expect the immediate 
disappearance of militarism from the earth. The problem is not so 
much how to abolish militarism as to prevent it from reasserting its 
supreme and ghastly power over civilised mankind. 

Lord Gharnwood contributes what he calls desultory reflections 
on ‘America and the War.’ He calls attention to the intensity of 
feeling which was called forth in England by the entrance of America 
into the struggle, and says there are probably some Americans who 
can hardly credit it. He has a good deal to say on America’s delay in 
entering the w^ar. Among the governing minds of America there was 
at the outset division of opinion as to the true significance of the 
events which were happening in Europe, And as in Britain there 
were the honest pacificists. America would not go to war while these 
were unconverted. Again there were those who seriously entertained 
the hope tliat America might after a while fulfil an intermediary 
mission. It is to their credit, says Lord Gharnwood, that they did not 
let go this quite illusory hope. There was something entirely honour- 
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able also in the determination of the American Government not to 
be driven from the course it meant, if possible, to pursue by oiitiagei^ 
which could possibly be counted as isolated acts, and it was 
not from insensibility hut on simple Christian principle that flagrajiit 
insults to the nation were ignored. But when the German Govern- 
ment had completed its demonstration that it was actually at war 
against the fundamental notions of right which honest pacificists have 
all the while cherished more than peace itself, the very forces whicli 
had hitherto determined America to keep out of the War became by 
inexorable logic forces wdiich will keep her in the War till the tre- 
mendous end is achieved. 

Lord Oharnwood calls attention to the fact that the American 
people is scattered over an enormous area as one of the causes 
of the slow interchange of ideas and to the American tradition of 
aloofness from European affairs as making the people slow to in- 
terfere in them. Ha remarks also that though the directing mind of 
America has fundamental things in common with the English mind, 
there is still a marked divergence of American and Einglish tradition 
in things not duite so fmidamentaL This, he says, is due to the fact 
that the main lines of American life and character began to be traced 
long before the War of Independence. In conclusion, he ^voiild like 
Americans to understand .that the Alother Country did not grudge 
them their independence much, that England is a home of democracy 
quite as effective as their own, and that Englishmen are not guilty 
of condescension towards them. 

Mr. Noel Buxton deals with the very important question of ' The 
Destiny of the Turkish Straits.’ The Entente is still officially 
pledged to ‘ the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire as 
decidedly foreign to Western civilisation,’ which has been generally 
understood to denote the Kussian annexation of Constaiitinopie, 
though the Eevolution has quite changed the attitude of Russia towards 
the questiou. Surely, he says, now that the Russian Government, 
representing the views of its new-born democracy, has framed a foreign 
policy on totally new lines, the other, members of the Entente must 
reconsider their attitude. 

In order to throw light on the question of proposals for the fiitura 
destiny of the Turkish Straits, Mr, Buxton sketches briefly the treaties 
and events relating to these Straits in the past. He remarks tiiat 
there seems to have been an extraordinary lack of continuity in our 
Turkish policy, and recalls Russian declarations against any desire on 
her pai’t for the acquisition of Constantinople, He also refers to 
Russian ambitions in that direction and the check'^which they received 
at Berlin in |877, and to the oontiniions- increase in recent years of 
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German intiuence in Turkey. He is of opinion that the objections to 
Kussian annexation are as urgent to-day as they have ever been, and 
that the only guarantee of lasting peace is the destruction of the 
motive for Imperialist ambitions in the Near East by the establish- 
ment of some international system of control of the Straits. He agrees 
with Sir Edwin Pears in thinking that a free, international Constanti- 
nople is the only solution of the problem. He says there are several 
precedents for international action, and gives interesting details 
regarding the operation of the European Commission of the Danube, 
the Council established for the International Administration of the 
Ottoman Debt, and the organisation for the joint British and French 
Government of the New Hebrides. The Straits must be controlled 
by an administration which wall be supreme in the territory on both 
shores and as far inland as is necessary to safeguard the strategic 
position. The success of the plan of internationalisation depends, he 
is ready to admit, on the inauguration of a League of Nations 
which would automatically remove the reasons for national rivalry 
and intrigue. 

In an article entitled ' The World War and the Small States,’ Mr. 
Johan Castberg calls attention to the immediate moral effect which 
the German invasion of Belgium had on the people of Great Britain. 
In the long run, he says, Britain would have been unable to keep 
outside a war in which France was to be crushed, but so strong was 
the will for peace that it would have been some time before she would 
have thrown herself into a world war for the sake of France. But 
the invasion of Belgium, contrary to an agreement to which sho and 
Germany were- parties, aroused the moral, indignation of the nation 
and made it demand the immediate declaration of war. Mr. Castberg 
alludes to the outrages which the small neutral powers have had per- 
force to suffer and appeals to the powers that have command of the seas 
to make their burdens as light as possible. He says emphatically 
that Britain’s sea power has not been abused, and that she has main- 
tained the freedom of the seas. 

Dr. Walter Kidd in an article entitled ‘ Undesigned Experiments ’ 
shows how man, intent upon immediate values and reaching them 
by empirical methods, has been the active agent in many experiments 
which have, on the .one hand, fortified some existing doctrine, and, 
on the other, led up to certain new discoveries. By reference to the 
various means which man has employed for the preservation of organic 
substances, the circumstances relating to the discovery of the cause 
of puerperal fever, vaccination, homceopathy, mutilations, and the 
organic changes brought about by the . use of harness oii horses, ho 
shows that a few undesigned experiments by man have taught or 
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fortiiiecl the clocfcriiies of the germ-theory of disease, the septic origin 
of puerperal fever, the doctrine of biogenesis, the value of the vis 
vicdiccitrix and of suggestion as an aid to inedicinev and have 

made t^YO contributions, one positive and the other negative, towards 
the controversy regarding the inheritance of ac(][uired characters. 

The Rev. Willard L Sperry writes on ‘Orthodoxy and Heresy 
in the New Day, ’ Whatever else the War has done, it has shifted 
the whole centre of our religious thinking from the speculative and 
critical problems of our religion to its practical problems. Whereas 
formerly we were chiefly concerned with efiorts to define the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, to discover what happened at the Eesurreetioii, to 
decide how far miracles can be squared with modern science, to 
propose some new psychological doctrine of the divinity of Jesus, we 
are now wrestling with such questions as these Vv hat exactly did 
Jesus mean when he said that we are not to resist evil but are to 
overcome evil with good, and that we are to go out of our way in 
advance to be reconciled with our brother and to love our enemies ; 
and how do these injunctions relate themselves to the particular pro- 
blems with which we are to-day confronted ? ^ 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert gives an interesting account of Sir William 
Sleeman’s Eambles and Becollections of an Indian Official^ a book which 
he recommends for the study of Indian civilians and of aspirants to 
that position. Mr. W. M. J, Williams wnites on ‘ Parliament and 
Expenditure,’ urging the necessity for better control over expenditure, 
and suggesting tho appointment of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with instructions to report with all possible despatch on 
financial proposals ; and Mr. Eustace Miles deals \vith ‘ The Econo- 
mics of Personal Energy,’ pointing out how essential it is, in view of 
the terrible losses caused by the War, that those who are left should 
know bow to develop their powers and ho\y to use these powers to 
the best possible advantage. Mr. Ernest Betbam discusses a scheme 
that has ^eeii proposed for the better housing of agricultural labourers ; 
and Mr. Joseph Cov^en writes as a strong advocate of ‘ The Jewish 
Claim to Palestine.’ ‘0. do L.' contributes the second instalment of 
bis article on Poiand, and Mr. A. W. G. Randall has an article on 
‘The German War and tho German Poets.’ The literary output in 
Germany during the present war has been tremendous, Mr. Randall 
says, and while much of the poetry written is of the jingo description, 
there are many signs that militarism has not entirely conquered Ger- 
man .intellectuals. To the Literary Supplement, which contains 
reviews of some interesting books and which concludes the number, 
Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency contributes a short article entitled 
‘ The New Schoolhouse,’ 
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The Niheteekth Centuby and Aftee. 

The May Dumber of The Nineteenth Century seems to reflect in many 
ways the high hopes which were entertained in England last April 
that the War would be over this year, hopes which might well have 
been realized but for the-Eussian Eevolutidn. The first article, by 
Dr. Arthur Shadwell, ToioarcU the End, is a warning against too 
exuberant optimism on this point. Dr. ShadwelFs articles are always 
remarkably interesting, and this is one of the best he has contributed 
to this review during the War. His line of argument is that Germany 
has admitted the impossibility of victory, but she is still a long Way 
from admitting defeat. He points out that the present situation on 
land is completely contrary to the traditional and entirely sound 
doctrine of the German General Staff that the ^ business of an army 
is to attack/ Nowhere on any land front is Germany or any of her 
allies attacking ; the fundamental function of an army is being perform- 
ed only by her eneniiies. This argues that Germany believes victory 
on land to be out of the question. But what ajbout the sea ? On this 
point Dr. Shadwell is most illuminating. He points out that what 
Germany now wants is peace on as favourable terms as possible io 
order to be in a position of advantage in a second attack. She realizes 
that her only enemy capable at the moment of continuing the War 
single-handed, if need be, is England. Consequently she cannot hope 
for a peace which wmuld ward off her own defeat until England is 
willing to negotiate. She does not hope to defeat the British Navy by 
submarinism, but to destroy British trade, and to reduce the merchant 
navy to such dimensions as to cause the British Government to consider 
proposals for an armistice to repair losses. The submarine campaign 
is simply a preliminary to negotiations for a German peace, that is to 
be an inconclusive peace. The all-important question is, can Germany 
attain her end by this means. The article thinks not, on one con- 
dition, namely tliat everyone supports the Government without strikes 
and ■without w'aste. As always in these calculations the dominating 
factor is time. If Germany is given time she might do her work, but 
the only thing tliat can give lier the necessary time, say two and a* 
half years more, is dissension at Home. On the other hand, the 
entry of America into the War has practically nullified her chances. 
It is probable that Germany hoped to do in nine months what it wmulcl 
take three years to do, and in consequence took the risk of war wdtli 
America. As things are, with discipline the losses of the merchant 
navy can be much more than replaced before the period at which they 
would became serious. 

The Emsum EevoliUhn : a Eevieio by an OuhoJcer, by Mr, John 
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Pollock, is an extremely interesting ai'ticle. It is probably one of the 
most difficult of human tasks to write an unbiassed account of a 
Eevolution. Mr. Pollock has not done this, but he has come very near 
to it, and his predispositions are perfectly clear and are kept apart 
from the story of the facts. He was in Petrograd from March 8th to 
16th, the revolutionary period, and he gives a clear account of what 
happened. The bloodlessness of the Eevolution is clearly a myth. 
Its success was due entirely to the amazing incompetence combined 
v/ith a still more astonishing self-esteem of the Minister of the Interior. 
This person, named Petropopov, used the gendarmes against the troops, 
and made the defensive dispositions in such a way that it was easy to 
overcome the isolated parties of police. 

Mr. Pollock is emphatic in declaring that the Eevolution was not 
during the first two days anti-dynastic in any sense. The wildly 
repressive measures of the Minister of the Interior caused violent 
noting, involving mutinies among the soldiers. This situation called 
for strong measures, which the Duma besought the Tsar to take. All 
news was however kept from him by a Pro-German gang of officials 
until too late. The Duma was forced into an unconstitutiolial sitting 
which involved a political revolution. 

The concluding part of the article deals wnth Jyir. Pollock’s fore- 
bodings for Eevolutionary Eussia, forebodings which have been more 
than fulfilled. Nothing but the tact of the Government and Duma 
seems to have averted, a breach with the ‘Workmen’s and Soldier’s 
Deputies/ a body whose one object is to end the War, destroy discipline 
and min industry. One cannot help writing bitterly of these people 
wffio have virtually murdered so many British, French and Italian 
troops on the other fronts, by forcing the Eussian Government to 
remain inactive. It is wdth immense relief that wm learn from the 
article that the Provisional Government have no responsibility w-hat- 
ever for the anarchical passivism of the mob leaders. 

Mr. Ellis Barker has contributed an article on the question Will 
Germany follmv Bimia’s example? Mr. Ellis Barker knows more 
about modern Germany than most people, and he is a very attractive 
writer. It is, therefore, well worth while to read wffiat he says. His 
thesis is that Germany is really very democratic and is likely to throw 
off the Hohenzollern yoke. To prove this he appeals to history : to 
Tacitus and Luther. The Lutheran Eeformation is recommended to 
us as a democratic work/ and so is the Peasants’ Eevolt, but Mr. 
Barker does not treat of the relation betw^een the two. There have 
been German democrats, but many more German natioifaiists ; history 
seems to show that Germans are far better imperialists of a certain 
absolutist type than democrats. 
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PoETNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

De. Dillon writes on the ‘ Russian Upheaval’ It is the first 
complete victory of social democracy, and Russia may take the lead 
in experimental socialism ; she will burst conventional shackles, for 
the Russian is naturally generous, and has a horror of limitations* 
The Revolution has not come about from a desire to end the War ; it 
was due in August or September 1914, The ferments supplied by the 
press, the schools, the professions, the Zemstvos, the- factories, had 
done their work. 

The end of each great war has been marked by internal reform. 
At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Alexander I promised free institu- 
tions from the throne ; the promise was not fulfilled, but it served as 
an inspiration. Nicholas I, w^as a strong reactionaiw, but the Crimean 
War forced Alexander II to set free the serfs, allot them communal 
land, purify the administration of justice, and create the Zemstvos or 
county councils. These changes he brought in with groat, perhaps 
too great, discretion. 

They did not satisfy the progressive party, some of whom desired 
parliamentary government, others more land for the peasants. The 
dictator, Loris Melikoff, whom the Tsar appointed to relieve himself 
of responsibility advised the summoning of a dummy parliament; on 
the day the Tsar signed the decree he was assassinated. 

Alexander III wat a reactionary ; the press was severely 
censored, schools were shut, certain sects were prescribed, and the 
Universities turned into government departments: but he had the 
strength of will for the task. Nicholas II, his son, showed himself 
to be a man of great personal charm, considerable intelligence, and a 
retentive memory; “but he was deficient in will-power, wholly 
devoid of a sense of felie fitness of things, and incapable of fully 
grasping the law of causality.” He lacked even the courage to 
express his thoughts ; on the same day were published two rescripts, 
one conferring on M. Kokofftseff the title of Count for the valuable 
services he had rendered the country and the other accusing him of 
having allowed the state finances to drift into a hopeless muddie. 
Ministers learnt from the Gazette that they had asked and obtained 
permission to resign for I’easons of health. 

The War with Japan and the revolutionary movement that fol- 
lowed exposed the Tsar’s %veaknesses. While publicly and sincerely 
proclaiming his love of peace, he adhered to a policy which forced 
Japan into war, a policy, too, not in the interests of the State, so 
much as that of certain chartered companies. While professing to 
conduct the campaign with vigour; he prescribed measures which 
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rendered defeat a dead certainty. Before deciding to entertain peace 
proposals, he first obtained the written opinions of his principai 
generals and statesmen and then disregarded them — -rightly in my 
judgment, but quite wrongly in bis own. At last he sent Count "Witte 
to Portsmouth to make a treaty with Japan, and never forgave him 
for accomplishing the task,” Then, when the Eevolution was breaking 
out, he could scarcely depend upon his army, for he bad steadily kept 
away from it ; be delayed sending for Count Witte till it was almost 
too late, and then intrigued with Witte’s rivals to have the constitu- 
tion changed. (One cannot but be reminded of Charles I). 

But the Liberal leaders were almost as foolish. Count Wntte 
sent Dr. Dillon to secure their support ; Whtte could consolidate the 
constitution, and thus prevent reaction ; his rule would be a useful 
transition to democratic government proper : but they saw in bini 
only a bureaucrat, and refused to help. 

W'hen the reaction came, the Tsar encouraged the worse elements 
among his supporters, and discouraged the most reputable; so when 
the Eevolution came in March, it found none to support the Tsar. 
The officers were in accord with the Duma, and the soldiers sick with 
the neglect of their needs, ammunition, food and clothing. Many in 
the Church were scandalised or embittered by the nomination, at 
Easputin’s instigation, of ignorant and unworthy monks to the prin- 
cipal episcopal sees. 

As the Eevolution progressed, the Council of Workers and of the 
Army grcaclually gained power at the expense of the Committee of 
the Duma. 


GOLLEGFy NOTES. 

Now that the order of the Madras Covernment prohibiting students 
taking part in political meetings is being assailed in some sections of the 
Press as unnecessary, undesirable, and unwise, while other sections re- 
gard it as none too early in coming, it may do good to recall the ut-ter- 
anee on the general subject of Students and Polities, of an Indian poihU 
cal leader whose premature death has removed soma of those internal 
restraints in the public life of the country, which prevented love of 
liberty from degenerating into love of licence. In July 19 J 1 when the 
late Mr. Gokhale visited Madias, the students of the local colleges 
combined to do him the honour of presenting him with an address 
enclosed in a silver casket. . What did. Mr. Gokhale do to express his 
gratitude to the young men who had in the fullness of their generous 
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eDtbiisiasm gathered round id m ? Did he content himself with return- 
ing compliment for eompliment ? Bid he speak sweet words of self- 
satisfying idealism ? Did he indulge in flattery ? No, He took up for 
his address a theme on which be knew a good number of his young 
friends at the time differed from him and dealt with it in a spirit of 
fairness and candour which only sincere regard can inspire. Since his 
death in 1915 Mr. Gokbale has become a kind of patron saint w^hose 
picture hangs in many a student’s room, and one may suppose that 
his words spoken on that occasion have not lost their power of 
appeal. We therefore reproduce here a summary of the speech as 
published io our pages at the time. 

At this meeting Mr, Gokbale took the opportunity to define the 
exact limits within which the interest of students in the controversies 
which agitated grown-up members of their community should be con- 
fined — a subject on which there is no public in India who could 
address his younger contemporaries with greater, not to say equal, 
authorities. Mr. Gokbale wuas an educationist before he gave himself 
up to the service of the public. The transition from the professorial 
chair to the public platform and the council chamber was in his case 
so gradual and inevitable as to constitute a natural evolution and his 
activities as a politician have never ceased to be inspired by educational 
aims. Speaking, then, wuth the double authority of an educationist 
and a political reformer, Mr. Gokbale pointed out that youth was the 
period of glowing enthusiasm and of generous sentiments and nothing 
was more easy than to exploit this generous enthusiasm for partisan 
purposes. But students should be on their guard lest they fall an 
easy prey to persons whose first care is not their welfare. They should 
remember that those who do really care for them and undergo no 
little sacrifice on their account, go through all this trouble designedly 
and of set purpose that their wards may be enabled to live, if only 
for a short time, a life sheltered from all the worries and anxieties 
which it is their own lot to endure, a life sheltered from the 
necessity ol having to form practical judgments on current affairs and 
to act upon them with a sense of responsibility for the consequences. 
This provisiSn on the part of parents made it obligatory on their sons 
to keep out of the way of all movements calculated to divert them 
from the pursuit of knowledge and the attainment of a high character- 
First of all, said Mr. Gokbale, they had to lay by a store of knowledge 
which not merely would suffice to meet university requirements but 
would help them in later life. Then there w^as another requisite, 
namely, character. It was almost a truism to say that more depended 
on character for success in life than even on knowledge, but he 
would urge them to attach as much importance to character as to 
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knowledge. And since, even if they acquired a fairly high character 
while at school or college, it was not always easy for them to 
retain that character in later life because they were sure to be 
acted upon by those around them, it was very desirable that 
they should attain a particularly high level of character during 
student days. One of the means by which this character could 
he realised was through co-operation wdth fellow students for well 
approved ends. After twenty- five years in public life. Mr. Gokhaie 
did not hesitate to say that if Indians were deficient in one quality 
more than another it was in that instinct and habit of co-operation 
of which the foundation could be laid in them only during school or 
college days. Another element in the formation of character was sub- 
mission to discipline, whether imposed by the wnli of parents, of 
teachers or of the rulers of the land. One of the finest traditions of 
the East was obedience to parents, and reverence to teachers, and 
Mr. Gokhaie would regard it as nothing less than a national calamity 
if this tradition was to be seriously weakened in this land., No 
student, in Mr. Gokhale’s view, was justified in doing anything to which 
his teacher took exception. It was often said that the present rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers were purely mercenary. This, said 
,Mr, Gokhaie, was not only a wTong but a disastrous view to take. 
For if it were a right view whence would come that true spirit of dis- 
cipline which subordinated personal gain or glory to the common good, 
and which, next to co-operation, was so invaluable, nay, so indispens- 
able for healthy public life? Was not the disruption of public 
movements in this country due in many cases to the absence of this 
true spirit of discipline ? There was nothing degrading to the indivi- 
dual in submitting' to the will of recognised leaders. Eestraint volun- 
tarily and cheerfully submitted to added dignity and strength to one’s 
nature. 


Proceeding to define the right attitude of students towards the 
Government, Mr. Gokhaie said that they owed a duty to the rulers, to 
the Government who were the supreme authority over them a!!. The 
time would come when they might have to criticize and judge the 
actions of Government. As a matter of fact, when they had finisliad 
their studies and had to set up for themselves in life, it not only 
would be permitted to them but would be their duty to pass such 
criticisms. But they must bide their time. It was no part of their 
work as students to criticize those who were above them. Students, 
with their generous minds and unsophisticated hearts, naturally fell 
an easy prey to the stirrings of emotion, but that very circumstance 
unfitted them, to some extent, for exercising an independent and 
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careful judgment on cnrreat affairs. While they were students their 
attitude to the Government of the country, such as it might be, good, 
bad or indifferent, should be one of acquiescence, passive, loyal 
acquiescence, and they should do nothing whereby their relations with 
the authorities would be disturbed. They might study all public 
questions, but must wait for their time to come to play the part of 
critics. Eecent experience had shown that the participation of 
students in public movements tended to produce three undesirable 
results. It tended to discredit higher education in the eyes of those 
who had the control of higher education in their hands. It embar- 
rassed all responsible leaders of public movements. It created an 
uneasy feeling of suspicion and insecurity among the ruling classes. 

They owed it to themselves, said Mr. Gokiiaie, to see that a 
handle .was not put into the hands of men interested in running down 
the spread of higher education. They might take it from him that, so 
far as their leaders were concerned, they were more embarrassed than 
benefited by the exuberance of their enthusiasm. The enthusiasm 
of students was a delightful thing to contemplate w^hen it did not 
hamper their leaders, i^gain, they would find that, even when they 
were not actually pulling the other way, very often the association of 
students with public movements enabled critics to cry down such 
movements. So far from strengthening public movements, they 
actually weakened them by participating in them. In any move- 
ments in which either their parents or their teachers of the authorities 
generally had any objection to their participating for the present, 
students were bound to submit to restriction. During the last few 
years the tendency had been most market for students in almost all 
parts of the country to indulge in criticisms against Government of 
a somewhat excited character. Nothing but failure could follow such 
action. Some temporary purpose might be served ; some strong 
opinion might be conveyed to Government ; but this little advantage 
was secured at a very heavy cost. 


They must bide their time ; this was #he burden of Mr. Gokhale’s^ 
message to the students of Madras. Not that they owed no duty to 
the outside world at present. There was a great deal of injustice, 
suffering and want which called for remedy, and the time would soon 
come when they should do their share of the work of remedying 
these evils. And it was not wise that they should enter the world 
perfectly ignorant of the conditions existing around them. There was 
plenty of scope for their intellectual and moral energies if they would 
apply themselves immediately to the task of studying the needs of the 
people, their conditions and their struggles, and cultivate the habit 





lay before them. Upon whatever career rney miguu u.. 
into they should bring to bear all their enthusiasm, f 
discipline and co-operation, and that character and kno 
Mr. Gokhale hoped they would strengthen themselves 
student days. At present what they should do was to si 
read widely, observe accurately, and ponder deeply , t 
time for them to form their judgment arrived, they 
wisely. 

We wrote at the time that there was no doubt that 
address had made a profound impression on the sti 
' Madras. *' Every one present felt that he spoke as 
statesman with bis eye fired on the present and future 
his youthful auditors and of the country at large , and 1 
views with such frank reasonableness that if e.ver there 
the danger of students failing to see tlie wisdom of a 
participation in public movements that danger has bee 
many a long day to come. ” Such was our hope tben,- 
waa on a fair way to fulfilment. Nor are we now will 
as the result of eo-operation on the part of parents, tei 
State, if not publicists also, students will remain str 
become practical politicians. 
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THE DBBW LEOTUBE ON IMMOBTALITI* 

By T. D. Sully, B. a. (Oxon), 

WITH AN InTBOLUCTION BY ,A. W. BaVIES, M.A. 

My first word this evening must be to congratulate the Drew 
Society, of which I have the honour to be Patron, on the happy 
thought which has prompted the special form in which this second 
celebration of the anniversary of Mr. Drew’s death is being 
observed- Last year .after a brief ceremony in this Hall we 
walked in solemn procession to the cemetery, and after a short 
service laid our flowers on his grave. But we could not hope that 
the feeling of personal love and reverence which dictated that 
procession could long continue in a society shifting so rapidly as 
a College, and it is therefore peculiarly fitting that we should 
find this other way of perpetuating the memory of one who left 
so deep a mark on the College and the' lives of those who knew 
him here. 

For the subject of to-night’s lecture is one which the death of 
Mr. Drew pressed upon us with insistent force. There are men 
to whom the grave is the quiet end of a slow descent — there are 
those for whom it is the happy release from a withered, blighted 
life. But there are others (and they are passing to- day in their 
thousands on the battlefields of this grim war) who are cutoff 
with the promise of great achievement unrealised— men who 
have lived long enough to let us know how deep our lo.ss is. 
Such a man was Professor Driw. Behind him lay that strange 
experience in South India— fourteen years in the most orthodox 
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Principal— a period in which he had fought his way from an 
open sympathy with Hindu religious ideals and practices, through 
Theosophy, to an ever clearer profession of faith in the great 
Christian verities — a profession so open and fearless that it cost 
him his place in the College and -sent him back to England with 
no knowledge of how he should support his wife and family. 

All that was behind him, and then came his call to St. 
John’s. He joined the College in October, 1912! On September 7, 
1914, he died of enteric fever in the Thomson Hospital. Students 
of both Colleges accompanied his body to its grave in the little 
cemetery by St. Paul’s Church. 

St. John’s has seen the death of many of its staff during the 
past few years, but no death has left so deep a mark as his. Eor 
with him came a new conception of what teaching, and in parti' 
cular the teaching of Philosophy, might be. Judged merely by 
his skill in preparing students for examination his gifts were extra- 
ordinary ; yet that was the least remarkable of his powers. He 
evoked in bis students a passionate love of sincerity and truth, 
which was a dim reflection of his own. Impatient, fearless, out^ 
spoken, he won their confidence and their love, and it was rare 
to see him without a group of students about him, whether in 
College or in his bungalow or in the open street. His influence 
was felt in the University. He changed the character of the logic 
examination, and threw himself enthusiastically into the work of 
the Philosophy Board. The fame of the philosophy teaching of 
St. John’s was known throughout the University, and a young 
and inexperienced Principal felt that the success of the College 
was assured with such a giant on the staff. 

And at a stroke he fell. Eager to the last be dictated his 
University papers to me before I took him to the Hospital ; and 
there, after a struggle for life for a few weeks, he died in calm 
and peace. 

He left the College widowed; and our meeting this evening 
is testimony to the impression which his death made upon it. 
The thought uppermost in many minds then and now is this— 
Where has that boundless energy gone to? He who believed with 
all his heart in a great purpose, did his own death only prove the 
futility of all his grand beliefs ? It cannot be. Here, if ever, is 
one of whom Stevenson’s splendid words are in full measure 
true, Death was not suffered to take so much as an illusion from 
his heart. In the hot fit of life, a-tip-toe on the highest point of 
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being, he passed at a bound on to the other side. The noise of 
the mallet and chisel was scarcely quenched, the trumpets w^ere 
hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of glory, 
this happy-starred, full*blooded spirit shot into the spiritual land.” 

Those who would know more of his life will find in the 
October issue of the St, Jolin^s College Magazine of 1914 some- 
thing of what a printed page can tell. They will see a picture of 
Mr. Drew faced by the moving poem which was composed by 
Maulvi Ali Ahmed Khan, and which was read at his grave. 
Then there is the beautiful appreciation in which, under the 
name of ‘ a student of Philosophy,' Professor Mark records his 
impressions of Mr. Drew as a teacher and a man ; and finally 
there is the eloquent sketch of his life from the pen of Mr. Eaju 
under the title of My Master.” These and his philosophy 
books are his memorial, and this Society which bears his name. 
I trust that this evening's ceremony marks the inauguration of 
a series of annual lectures on the subject of Immortality, and 
I have great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Sully to deliver the 
first. 

IMMORTALITY, 

Somewhere about the beginning of the fourth century B.C., 
a year or two after the death of Socrates, we are told of a conversa- 
tion between twm men of little note in a city of Southern G-reece, 
The great Peloponnesian War, w'hich had convulsed the ancient 
western world, w^as already a thing of the past, and Athenians 
were beginning once more to indulge their fondness for travel 
even in the enemy's country. So that in the little town of 

Phlius, where only vague rumours had arrived hitherto from 

Athens, Phaedo the Athenian might be beard narrating to an old 
friend the details of that last day spent with Socrates in the 
Athenian prison house. That narrative — and the name of Phaedo 
with which it is associated — is famous, for it is the greatest 
contribution of the ancient world to the problem before us this 

evening. Yet I think it would be true to say that what the 

world treasures is not so much the arguments which Socrates is 
said to have given for the immortality of the soul — -few but 
scholars could tell you much about them : hut it is that figure 
of a man who claimed that philosophy had given him and could 
give to his companions in the hour of death a sure confidence and 
hope. That figure has always caught the imagination of the world. 
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Do you remember the message which he sent on that last 
day to his poet friend Bvenus of Paros — Evenas who imparted 
virtue at 5 annas a day V* “Tell this to Evenus, he said to 
Cebes, “ and bid him be of good cheer : say that I would have 
him come after me if he be a wise man, and not tarry'; and 
that to-day I am likely to be going, for the Athenians say I 
must.” And he goes on to explain to his wondering circle of 
friends how philosophy should make a man willing to die. 

So in the minds of many of us to-day there arises that figure 
of our Master, Eric Drew, who left Us two years ago, appealing 
to us perhaps with far more weight than philosophic arguments. 
Yet may we not claim that somewhat of that quiet and simple 
-confidence in G-od and in the reason which God has given us, 
was a fruit of philosophy ? 

How then does philosophy contribute towards this attitude 
■ towards death ? That is my subject, and in such a many sided and 
much discussed subject as that of immortality, it is necessary to 
mark out sharply the course I propose to pursue. I am not 
dealing to-night with the special contributions of religion, vital 
though they be to the subject and inseparable from a complete 
treatment of it ; nor do I propose to speculate on the particular 
nature of the future state ; but I wish simply to consider what 
philosophy has to say on the universal hope that physical death 
is not the end of the persons whom we knew. 

Philosophy has had a good deal to say on the subject, and at 
first sight the prospect is not encouraging, for the philosopher 
seems to the ordinary reader to talk in an unknown tongue about 
things of which he has no comprehension, instead of giving a 
straight answer to his question. I may illustrate my meaning 
from the Phaedo itself. We find there first an argument, 
perhaps only half serious in Plato’s mind, based on the idea that 
everything takes its origin in alternation from its opposite, heat 
from cold, waking from sleeping, and so on. So, Socrates con- 
cludes, as death follows life, so also must life take its origin from 
death. Again the essence of the soul is life, the soul is the only 
thing which moves itself, or the soul is not susceptible to exter- 
nal forces but only to its proper evil, vice— such are some of the 
reasons which are given to show that the soul must survive the 
destruction of the bodily organism. And then we have the 
peculiar argument from “reminiscence” to prove a previous 
existence, and thus indirectly a future one. We all possess 
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certain universal principles of thought which cannot be given to 
us by experience. How do we come by them, reasons Plato, 
unless by the process of remembering the lessons of a previous 
life? 

In modern times we find similar arguments bereft of the 
human interest of the Phaedo and producing still less conviction. 
Mendelssohn, the contemporary of Kant, argued that because the 
soul was a simple substance it must be incapable of dissolution, 
much for the same reason that a true chemical element must be 
regarded as indestructible. 

You remember that when such arguments as these had been 
put with all the charm and persuasivene.ss of Socrates and with 
all the influences of the occasion, Simmias, and Plato I think 
through him, confesses that he cannot help feeling uncertain in 
his own mind, when he thinks “ of the greatness of the subject 
and the feebleness of man.” Why is it that these arguments 
and others like them have always failed to bring conviction? 
Surely it is largely because we fee! all the time that the philoso- 
pher is talking about something which neither he nor anyone else 
knew. The criticism is by no means true of all Plato’s arg«r 
ment, but undoubtedly is of a good deal. We knew Mr. Drew, 
some of us, but who ever knew this simple essence, living indeed 
nd moving itself, and carrying along somehow with it an odd 
collection of ideas or universal truth from life to life, but in itself 
simple and indestructible ? Do we really care very much whether 
such an impersonal essence is eternal or not? Can we face the 
empiricist or the Kantian critic who demands what business we 
have at all to talk about that of which we have neither experience 
nor knowledge ? 

Now- I do not wish to talk of abstractions here, but, taking 
the very concrete human personality which we all know but find 
it hard enough to define, I shall seek to sketch out the lines along 
.which modern metaphysics must answer the problem. The 
scientist investigates some chosen aspect or part of a man — his 
physical constitution, or his life ; the metaphysician, on the other 
hand, should take man as a whole, in the whole of his context — 
the real world ; but both must agree in one fundamental assump- 
tion, vis., that their subject matter is explicable and intelligible — 
that however strange its riddles may appear, they have an 
answer, and an answer which is wholly rational. A denial of 
this assumption in any department of thought would plunge us 
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into universal scepticistn. In the nature of the casoj though we 
may be able to give good reasons why loe cannot yet solve the 
riddle, we could give no reason why one part of the universe 
were irrational and not the rest* But we cannot be consistent 
sceptics and live ; in our lightest word and most trivial action we 
shall practically adopt this assumption which in theory we den}’. 
Our word conveys a meaning and our act seeks an end in a uni- 
verse which has no meaning and admits of no purpose. Eeally 
therefore the metaphysician only differs from the ordinary man in 
seeking to carry out the consequences of this assumption more 
thoroughly into every corner of his thought. 

Now in the case before us what has to be explained is a man 
— and that, we should notice, is not merely a person that feels 
and thinks and acts in certain particular ways, but one who acts 
and thinks in relation to consciously realised principles and 
standards. We ask, was Plato’s system true? is the Taj Mahal 
really beautiful? vpas Arjun right in fighting at Kurukshetra ? and 
though we may hesitate to give an answer, we all understand 
what is meant by the question. The question would never be 
aj^ed, if the only answer possible were that it seems to A true, 
but to B false ; to G good, and to D bad. There must he but one 
answer to each of these questions—an answer in terms not 
merely of what seems to you,or to me beautiful or good, *but of 
what is beautiful and good — a standard implied in all our con- 
verse, however little we may have thought-out what it means. 
This standard is absolute and independent of time ; if Arjun was 
right then his act stands as eternally right in this world history, 

I am not, of course, claiming that there is an absolute truth 
in an incomplete human system of thought, or absolute goodness 
in a single act taken out of its context of time and place ; but 
that we could not thus judge the relative truth and beauty and 
goodness of things were there no absolute standard to which they 
may be relative. It is this very contrast between the standard 
and the actual finite achievement which forces us to take the next 
step in the argument* How are we to explain this faculty for 
appreciating the absolute and of achieving partial successes 
relative to it, when^we find it in a creature cut off from any- 
thing but the veriest fragment of mafisation of it ? There must 
be a Standard a perfection which completes these fragments. 

Where is this conapletion to be found? Undoubtedly the 
answer must be, *^in God.’’ W the lines of the 
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great ontological argument for the existence of God, (which 
should be familiar to those of us who heard Mr. Eaju last year), 
when we demand that these supreme and eternal standards of 
value require their perfect: realisation in the supreme and 
eternal God. But the argument must carry us further. How, 
we must ask^does a completeness in God solve the problem of the 
incompleteness in man? When my watch has stopped for lack of 
mainspring, the fact that your watch is perfect does not put 
things right, though it may provide a standard of comparison and 
reveal what is missing if I did not know it before. 

If human personality is to be explained fully, we need a com- 
pletion not outside and contrasted with him, but of his own 
nature ; for these standards are such that he must claim them as 
the truth and fulfilment of his ovvn being. This is the general 
basis for metaphysical argument for immortality, the most pro- 
minent form being that which takes the aspect of the incomplete- 
ness within the finite human life of moral retribution. But 
broadly stated in this form it leaves open the questian whether 
the completeness is to be sought in the human individual or the 
human race. Is it the beauty, the truth, and the goodness which 
must be preserved and achieved perhaps by an infinite succession 
of passing individuals ; or is it the beautiful individual character, 
the true man and the good citizen himself, wherever he may be 
found ? 

Modern philosophy does not leave us in any doubt as to the 
answer to be given to this difficulty. The whole trend of thought 
has been towards the recognition of the supreme worth of the 
concrete personality — beside which beauty, truth and goodness 
are mere abstractions. And if it is the society of the good and 
true, rather than goodness and truth, which is to be the goal, 
then personality has to be conserved, and we cannot explain why 
one personality should be sacrificed as a mere means of attaining 
another. It is not sufficient now to say that evolution in the 
universe and in the race is leading up to such a perfect consum- 
mation that the final and perfect man will be and know himself 
perfect. Bor the end is the end of the process, and its perfection 
cannot be separated from the process. There are values in the 
process itself which would be lost on such a view. 

But our hope of immortality does not rest solely on the 
recognition of our incompleteness. What real right have we to 
expect completeness ? We shall approach the subject from another 
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point of view. If claim that God, however He may 

transcend the grasp of our finite understanding, is yet rendering 
Himself intelligible to us in a rational world, so that we may 
bring to our thought about Him the ordinary demands of our 
reason, thenj I think, we may see a manifest inconsistency in 
any conception of God which leaves Him as a solitary subject of 
intellectual or aesthetic appreciation. 

Let us consider the case of Troth first. It is not sufficient 
for an objective system, a scientific explanation for exampiei to 
be consistent within itself* Many an illusion may be con- 
sistent so far as it goes, and even if it goes throughout the 
whole universe and becomes all that is, this extension of 
consistency will not of itself make it possible to distinguish 
the system as true from illusion. To differentiate the truth 
of reality from the consistent illusion, the only ultimate 
appeal is to a sharing of it; and this is not merely a convenient 
test which we all use in practice when we distrust our own 
senses, but I believe that we shall always find that it is 
only when consistent thought is communicated from one person 
to another, whether through the symbolism of word or of orderly 
created universe, that we can strictly talk of truth and reality. 
But if this is so, I think, that we may dare to apply this even to 
the case of supreme Intelligence, and claim that if the supreme 
Intelligence is to be intelligible, he cannot know and appreciate 
in solitary isolatioo. There can be no '' truth or '' reality in 
a solitary Absolute. And I would appeal to the history of thought 
for confirmation, where w^e see the inevitable tendency of abso- 
lutism, whether in the system of Sankaracharya or of Spinoza, to 
leave the world an illusion. 

In the case of aesthetic values the difficulty I encounter is 
to separate the aesthetic altogether from the other aspects of 
value. So far as this may be done it might seem perhaps that 
the artist and his creation, united in the aesthetic intuition, form 
a unity independent of aught else, Xet I feel too that there is a 
deep truth in the dissatisfaction symbolised for us in the story 
of Pygmalion-- the desire of the artist that his statue, perfect 
though it may be, live and breathe and come to know and reci- 
procate the love he has for it. The perfection of creative arc is 
attained when in God we have the unity of creation and Father- 
hood, a unity to which the whole creation leads. 

When we turn to the case of moral value, the truth of the 
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view is too obvious to need labouring— goodness being essenti- 
ally a matter of the relation of person to person, the outgoing 
of one in loving service to another. History again confirms us 
by showing how absolutism would deny morality to the deity or 
to the perfection of man, as though by the dualism implied in 
the moral relation it were inadequate for such high purposes. 

In each case, then, we see that where God is regarded as an 
Absolute, One without a Second, complete Reality gathered into 
a Unit with no differences, there it becomes impossible to find in 
Him, or rather in It, either truth, beauty, or goodness : these 
categories are left a meaningless illusion. But if these categories 
are the highest terms- which reason possesses — -terms which 
relate themselves directly to God as the supremely perfect Being 
—then we must conclude that God cannot be alone, nor even 
alone with a lifeless creation. Are we to say then that the 
human soul is necessai.'ily eternal, a necessity without which 
even God Himself could not be? Gan we lift ourselves in 
impious self-confidence, and dare God to destroy us? Our God 
is then left to us superior indeed, but not supreme— a mere 
super-soul in a pluralistic universe. Such a conclusion must force 
us back to reconsider our thought about God. 

The alternative to this unbearable and blasphemous conclu- 
sion, the only solution that I know, is to be found in that 
doctrine, hard indeed to grasp, yet a strange light in these dark 
speculations, the doctrine of the Trinity. God Himself, the 
Three in One, is from all eternity both Knower and Known, 
Lover and Loved ; and only thus can we satisfy reason’s de- 
mands that those great standards of Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
shall be absolute and eternally real — 'that in our highest judg** 
ment we are not vainly raising an illusion, but sharing in the 
divine reason. 

Where then do we leave human immortality? • No longer 
as a matter of necessity^ — as a right to be claimed from the 
Almighty ; and yet surely none the less certain, but rather more. 
Bor if such a God, not of necessity or for anything that He 
lacked in Himself, but of His infinite Grace, has made us for 
Himself, giving to us to share here and now in that wonderful 
union of the spiritual reality with its eternal values, can we 
doubt that such sharing is destined to be eternal? can such 
infinite Grace be cut short by death? And then for him too, our 
master, Eric Drew, because we know that he held communion 
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witli those eternal realities, we may rest assured that he still is 
and will be, with that passionate truth and beautiful goodness 
that we saw in him, when to ns too it may be given by the Grace 
of God to join with him in that fuller realisation and consum- 
mation of our hopes. 


FOVB ELIZABETHAN DOMESTIC TRAGEDIES. 

By K. 0. Macabtkey, IvI.A. 

Much has been written upon Elizabethan Domestic Tragedy as 
a most interesting isolated phenomenon, and as such it well 
repays study. But of late years it is gradually becoming re- 
cognized that Domestic Tragedy has a counterpart in what may 
be called, for want of a better name. Bourgeois Comedy, Ender 
this head should be included the most notable work of Dekker, 
the figure of Candido in The Honest Whore, and the play by 
which he is best known, A Shoejnaher' s Holiday. To this genre 
Heywood has also made considerable contributions, in such plays 
as The Four Prentices of London, The Fair Maid of the West, 
and so forth. Because his name will be mentioned later on in 
this article, we may here add to the group William Eowley’s 
A Shoemaker a Gentleman. 

With Shakespeare as almost the sole exception, Elizabethan 
Drama seems to have followed the classical tradition, as distinct 
from the classical models, much more closely than is' sometimes 
admitted. It attained a marvellously complete portrayal of the 
life of the times, by the representation of typical characters, 
more or less skilfully disguised. Of course, all are agreed about 
Jonsonian comedy and the imitative work of the school of 
Jonson. This was not, however, confined to comedy ; one, at 
least, of the weaknesses of Eletcherian tragi-comedy and trage- 
dy is the type characterization, and the similarity in the more 
populai' tragic themes, produced automatically tragic types, 
analagous to the comic types— for example, the Hieronymo- 
H amlet type of hero and the Italianate villain. As will be readily 
admitted, even Shakespeare is not free from this general tendency, 
though he undoubtedly attained a new kind of universalism by 
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painting men from the inside, independently of their social 
status, or occupation. 

It is remarkable, however, that Shakespeare has left us 
no really sympathetic picture of the rising bourgeois class to 
which he himself belonged. It may have been that he was pre- 
vented by his personal connection with it. But from whatever 
cause, the world of shop-keepers hardly interested him at all as a 
dramatist. The great Jonsonian school, however, with the ex- 
ception of Chapman, hardly ever left this class when writing the 
satiric comedy in v/hich they excelled, names like Middleton 
and Marston, and the Beaumont and Fletcher of The Eniglit of 
the Btmiing Pestle, immediately occur to one as examples. But 
none of these ever wrote Bourgeois Drama. 

In comedy and tragedy alike, the names of Heywood, 
Dekker and perhaps Kowdey, are the natural ones to take as 
those of the vindicators of the new class, half merchant, half 
shop-keeper, which was rising into prominence under Elizabeth 
and James, from the caricature of it, often falling into mere 
scurrilous and obscene abuse, which the cumulative work of 
Jonson and his disciples has drawn for us. In passing, it may be 
observed that whatever were the sins of the Puritans against the 
stage, they were avenged to the top of their power by the play- 
wrights and the actors. It is with considerable relief that 
we turn even to the over-patient Candido, from the citizens, and 
even more from their wives, as represented in A Chaste Maid 
ill Cheap side, or A Trick to Catch the Old One, In comedy of 
the more sympathetic type the Bourgeois School has certainly 
achieved something notable. Not that they attempted to deprive 
^themselves of the romantic setting of courts and gallants and 
high adventure ; that was not their aim. Bather it was to show 
that the true citizen of London was as capable of performing 
these adventures, and of associating with these exalted person- 
ages, as any the most renowned knight of the wwld. If the 
claim seem exaggerated, it must be remembered that it was of 
Elizabethan Londoners that Heywood and Dekker wrote, many 
of them plain men who had indeed done most astonishing things. 
And even as one writes, the thought comes to one that the small 
shopkeeper of ten years hence in London will in most cases, if 
he still exists, be^-a man with much romantic high adventure in 
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his past. And so Dekker andliowley inix up kings and cobblers 
in the true Shakespearian manner, only their chief interest is 
with the cobblers; while Heywood sends his prentice nobles to 
recover the Holy Places of Christendom, and dares to link to* 
gether the defeat of the Armada and the founding of the Eoyal 
Exchange as events of equal importance, aud we moderns dare 
not say that he was wrong. 

But directly these citizen dramatists turned to tragedy, 
they became the legatees of an older school. - This is generally 
admitted, but the fact of their real difference in spirit is not 
always seen. As we shall presently understand, the main interest 
of the earlier domestic tragedies is in the sensational events, 
while the later are more interested in the effect of the events 
upon the characters, in the attempt to disprove the Aristotelian 
theory that in order to produce the true tragic effect, the hero 
must be in an eminent social position. That these writers had 
any conscious intention of confuting Aristotle is improbable, but 
it is not nearly so improbable as that they were ignorant of his 
theory, which is next to impossible ; they knew Ben Jonson. It 
is, however, hard to remain unconvinced that the woik of Hey- 
wood, Dekker, and Rowley when independent of writers belong- 
ing to the other schools, was a conscious protest at the same 
time against the schools of Jonson and of Fletcher. 

Considerations of date, matter^ and obvious purpose, make it 
impossible to apply the last remark to the whole of domestic 
tragedy, we must, therefore, remind our readers that the origin 
and growth of the drama under Elizabeth is to be explained fully 
only by a careful study of popular taste. Human nature changes 
very little in three hundred years, and it is fairly safe to say that- 
the taste for melodrama and strong sensation was at least 
as great then as now. In modern times the audiences which 
collect at theatres where melodrama is the staple industry, demand 
stirring incident and an obvious moral with almost equal insist- 
ence. They dislike subtlety in anything or any one. Humour 
is boisterous, pathos unimaginably pathetic,' wickedness and 
virtue, villainy and repentance, all are of the decided kind, 
and the genuineness of each is beyond doubt, the hero is 
applauded before he has well shown himself a hero, and the 
villain hissed on every possible occasion. . This is just the sort of 
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thing that the Elizabethan groundling wanted, and not only 
the groundling, and his taste fixed the type of each successive 

dramatic kind. 

This kind of taste could hardly be better satisfied than by 
the staging of sensational crimes, and scandals, domestic 
tragedies of lust and blood. It was an additional attraction 
that the stories were true, and the drama was at that time 
a much more effectual way of catering to this demand than 
such pamphlets as Kyd’s account of the murder of John Brewen, 
or even the ballads which were composed in plenty on 
these thenfes. ■ . . • 

Of the large number of plays belonging to this class, 
the names of which are known, only a few have come down 
to us. I propose to discuss fom* of these which are easily 
accessible; Arden of Feversham, A Yorkshire Tragedy, A Woman 
Kill'd with Kindness, and The Witch of Edmmton. The first 
two may be found in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, published 
by the Clarendon Press, and the last two in the Mermaid 
Edition of the plays of ‘‘Heywood and Dekker respectively. 
The number of questions arising out of any thorough considera- 
tion of this group of plays is very considerable. To begin with, 
they cover a period of at least thirty years, and those the richest 
in our dramatic literature. They form also a striking example 
of the unevenness of the work of the period; the earliest play 
is certainly not the worst, nor the latest, in all respects, the 
best. The anonymity of two has led to their attribution to 
Shakespeare, the third raises all the problems of the “double plot” 
obsession of the period, and the last presents us wuth the 
problem of multiple authorship in an almost insoluble form. 
Besides these, general questions of the use of prose and verse, 
of construction, characterization and versification, crop up in 
almost every act. But all through the group, and binding it 
together, runs the attempt to produce the tragic e^ect by the 
presentation of life on a lower level than in either classical 
or “romantic ” tragedy. For the sake of coherence, therefore, 
it is natural to make this the connecting thread of our enquiry. 

The earliest of the four plays, Arden of Feversham, was 
first published in quarto in 1592. The murder which forms 
the subject of the play, took place on Eebrilary 15th, 1558. 
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The hold which this crime exercised over the popular imagin- 
ation is evidenced by the detailed account of it given in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle in 1577. The exact date of composition 
of the play cannot be ascertained with any great accuracy. It 
is certainly based upon Holinshed ; the use of blank verse 
interspersed with prose, points to a date after 1589 ; and the 
very Considerable skill shown in working up the catastrophe 
points in the same direction ; for a variety of reasons, it is hard 
to suppose that this play preceded The Spanish Tragedy, of 
which it is constantly reminiscent in a way which suggests 
■ imitation rather than common authorship. The anonymity of 
the Qq. of 1592 and 1599, and the intrinsic value of the play, 
aided no doubt by a laudable, though uncritical, local patriotism, 
led a certain Mr. Jacobs of Feversham to claim the play for 
Shakespeare in the middle of the eighteenth century. Since 
then, really eminent English critics have been strangely divided 
on the point. On a matter of this kind, it is impossible to give 
the same weight to foreign as to English criticism, for the 
only possible method of establishing authorship must be 
an analysis of style. Elizabethan silence is against the theory, 
and the complete absence of any trace of return to a similar 
theme in Shakespeare’s canonical works adds to the presumption 
that he was not the author. Further, why should it have been 
excluded from the Folio of 1623? Certainly not because it w'as 
inferior to any early tragedy included. In fact one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of assigning the play to Shakespeare at so 
early a date is its merit. When we turn to more technical 
points, the Shakespeare of 1592 had not intermingled prose and 
verse in this way in tragedy, nor did he do so until considerably 
later. At the same time, except in Love's Labour’s Lost, where 
it is extremely weak, characterization was never so undistributed 
in Shakespeare’s plays as in Arden. Finally in his early period, 
Shakespeare’s verse is noticeably smoother than that of of 

Feversham, eren when we have made allowances for a much 
larger proportion of archaic pronunciations than is usual with 
Shakespeare. Against the theory that Shakespeare may have 
touched up the piece, one cannot contend, because of its vatnxe- 
ness. ^ But if it bases itself upona postulate that all really poetic 
lines in Elizabethan drama, not indubitably the work of some- 
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one else, must be ShakesiDeare's, all sensible people must demur « 
Shakespeare may, for aught I know, have re-written a line or 
two, or even a passage here and there, but if so, he has disguised 
his hand in such a way as to make it impossible for anyone to 
convince anybody else that this or that passage is undoubtedly 
Im It seems to me that nowhere in the play do we get the 
elaboration which is one of the characteristics of the young 
Shakespeare, nor do 1 find even the verse of the purple 
patches ” his. This is, however, a purely personal opinion. 

The story is as follows. Alice Arden, a gentlewoman of 
Kent, of good family, having been married to her husband 
Master Arden of Feversham, a gentleman of equal birth and 
considerable fortune, augmented at the expense of others by the 
favour of the Lprd Protector, falls in love with a certain Mosbie, 
once a tailor, but who had risen by industry or servile arts to be 
the steward of a nobleman, and to be received on equal terms 
by Arden and his household. The intimacy between Alice and 
Mosbie having become an open scandal, Arden first insults him, 
and then, on the fidvice of his friend Franklin, decides to go to 
London, hoping that his absence, and the removal of all restraint, 
may also remove his wife’s infatuation. She has, however, 
been forced by Mosbie’s fears already to plan her husband’s 
death. The rest of the play is simply an account of how. she 
carries through her purpose, in spite of five failures, and involves, 
besides Mosbie and herself, six other persons in the murder. 

There are several devices and circumstances in this play 
which had a long subsequent stage history. Here we meet with 
poisoned crucifixes and poisoned pictures, with typical murderous 
villains in Shackbag and Black Will, with a startling and rather 
unconvincing, though not impossible, conversion in Alice and a 
highly improbable stoicism in Mosbie. Finally the death of 
Arden himself is accompanied by retributive circumstances, ful- 
filling a curse laid upon him by one of those whom he had 
dispossessed. 

The greatness of the play owes much to the genius for story 
telling of Eaphael Holinshed. The interest throughout is in the 
action, and the characterisation is hesitating and variable— One 
character dominates the play, the wife murderess Alice Arden, 
She is the one dynamic force, whose persistence supports the 
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conspiracy. Mosbie is a coward, wbosc whole actioB ife self- 
interested, and the only other conspirator with any motive to 
conspire is Greene, one of those whom Arden has dispossessed. 
He is, however, more anxious to procure the murder, than to do 
it himself. Arden would undoubtedly have died in his bed, but 
for his wife^s pertinacity. Those who assert the Shakespearean 
authorship of this play, find support for this view in this strong 
character, which they compare, with some justice with Lady 
Macbeth. But Macbeth is usually assigned to the year 1606 
To turn the character of Alice to account, we should have to 
find an analogue in a canonical play not later than 1595, or 
thereabouts, and I do not think this can be done. Tamora is 
the nearest, but she is quite different, and inferior. Besides the 
• authorship of Titus Andronicus is freely controverted by some. 

It is quite clear that Arden of Fever sham interested its 
original audience mainly as dramatized police news ; we are 
supplied with an epilogue which rounds off the play with an 
account of what became of the murderers and their accomplices. 
But the author could also write poetry. The following passage 
is one in which Arden describes an ominous dream as Clarence 
does in Richard III ; those interested in the question of Shakes- 
pearean authorship may compare the two 

This night I dreamed, that being in a park, 

A toil was pitched to overthrow the deer, 

And I upon a little rising hill 

Stood whistly watching for the herd’s approach. 

E’en there, methought, a gentle slumber took me, 

And summoned all my parts to sweet repose ; 

But in the pleasure of this golden rest. 

An ill-thewed for’ster had removed the toil, 

And rounded me with that beguiling home 
Which late, methought, was pitched to cast the deer. 

With that he blew an evil-sounding horn, 

Arid at the noise another herdman came, 

With fauchion drawn, and*bent it at my breast, 

Crying aloud ‘ Thou art the game we seek ! ’ 

With this I waked and trembled every joint, 

Like one obscured in a little bush, 

That sees a lion foraging about, 

And when the dreadful forest King is gone, 

He prys about with timorous suspect 
Throughout the thorny casements of the brake, 

And will not think his person dangeriess, 
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But quakes* and shivers, though the cause be gone : 

So, trust me, Franklin, when I did awake, 

I stood in doubt whether I waked or no : 

So great Impression took this fond surprise* 

, • , , Act III,, Sc. iii.„„ 

^ to Qxmxine Arden of Feverskam more 

narrowly as an example of Domestic Tragedy, we find that the 
main actors are of the upper class, though definitely below the 
rank of nobility. The villain Mosbie is intentionally made 
more odious by continual reference to his humble origin. 
But Arden has the characteristic vices attributed to the citizen 
class in a high degree, the vices of avarice and jealousy. In 
mind he is a bourgeois, and shews it in almost everything he 
says. This, together with the sordid criminality of Alice, entirely 
obliterates thier gentle birth from our minds. But this same 
sordidness destroys, except at rare moments, the tragic impres- 
sion of the play. No one but Alice is ever tragic, and she by no 
means always. The quarrels between Mosbie and herself, which 
might have become tragic, remain extremely commonplace. 
Her occasional revulsions of feeling, when she turns aw'ay in 
disgust from her purpos^, are. never allowed to develop sufficiently 
for us to feel that there is any real mental struggle going on. 
The most tragic moment is, as it should be, immediately after 
the murder, when her fear of discovery arouses her remorse, and 
perhaps we are intended to understand that the selfish terror of 
Mosbie, without one thought for her, forces disillusionment 
upon her. 

At almost every other part of the play, one is oppressed by 
the atmosphere of squalor and criminality, which reaches its 
climax in Alice’s assertion that Black Will stands next in her 
affections to Mosbie. No doubt it is not intended seriously, but 
what a means to use to rouse the courage of a man w'hose one 
passion is money ! On the whole, we are obliged to admit that 
except when Alice forgets her surroundings the play is too squalid 
for tragedy. The actors are neither above us, nor our equals, we 
feel their inferiority, it is impossible to identify ourselves with 
them. It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that titles of 
liobility would make any difference to these people, they are 

squalid by nature, not by rank, but the question does remain ; 

18S— 10 
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are the limits of a single household too narrow a stage for tragic 
drama ? 

The dates of publication of the other three plays are ; A 
Woman Kill'd with Kindness 1607, A Yorhshire Tmgedtj 1608, 
and The Witch of Edmonton 1658. From evidence of different 
kinds, it is possible to assign the writing of A Woman Kill’d unth 
ZMness to about the period 1603-4, A Yorkshire Tragedy to a 
date not earlier than 1605, say 1606, the year usually assigned to 
Macbeth, and the The Witch of Edmonton to some time after 
1621 but before 1625, perhaps 1623. It will be seen that the 
order of publication is the same as that of composition. I 
emphasize this, because I propose to depart from the order of 
chronology and to take A Yorkshire Tragedy before A Woman 
Kill’d with Kindness. My reason for doing so is that this play is 
doubly connected with Arden of Feversham. Its chief interest 
is manifestly in the crimes of the central figure, and it, like 
A rden, has been attributed to Shakespeare. 

In 1608 a play was published in quarto by Thomas Pavier 
with the following title-page; “A Yorkshire Tragedy. Not so 
new as lamentable and true. Acted by His Majesty’s Players at 
the Globe; written by W. Shakespeare.’^ At the top of the first 
page of the text appears a second title : “ All’s One, or one of the 
four plays in one called A Yorkshire Tragedy, as it was played by 
the King’s Majesty’s Players.” In the play itself, none of the 
actors, except the serving-men, are given names, they are distin- 
guished by titles ; husband, wife, knight, master of a college, and 
so forth. The play is very short, consisting of about 700 lines, 
divided into scenes, not acts ; the normal length of a play is 
about 2,200 lines. About one-third of this piece is in prose. 

The crime which forms the subject of the play attracted 
considerable attention; the events leading up to it form the 
basis of Wilkins’s T/ie Miseries of Enforced Marriage (1607). 
Stowe in his Chronicle gives the following notice of it, under 
the year 1605; “Walter Callverly of Calverly in Yorkshire 
Esquire, murdered two of his young children, stabbed his wife 
into the body with full purpose to have murdered her, and 
instantly went from his house to have slain his youngest 
child at nurse, bat was prevented. For which fact at his trial* 
in York he stood mute and was judged to be pressed to death, 
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according to which judgment he was executed at the castle of 
York the 5th of August.'' 

From the title of a pamphlet we learn that the date of the 
crime was April 23rd of that year. A ballad was also composed 
on the subject. 

The story of the play follows the general outline of the 
other accounts. The husband's recklessness is shown in his 
refusal of the advice of friends, and of offers of honourable 
employment made by his wife's relations, and by his ill treat- 
ment of her, and his indifference to the miserable plight into 
which he has drawn his younger brother, a student at the 
university, who has been imprisoned, because he had made 
himself responsible for his elder brother’s debts. The motives 
assigned for the actual murder are despair and the fear of seeing , 
his children begging their bread. In the last scene the murder- 
er is brought to repentance by the sight of his wounded but 
forgiving wife and his murdered children. 

Naturally the first question asked by the reader is; did 
Shakespeare write the play ? The evidence on the title-page is 
bound to weigh something with those who are not special stu- 
dents of Elizabethan literature and booksellers ; the ordinary text- - 
books are too much occupied with other matters to devote attent- 
ion to the methods and characters of these gentry, and the 
general reader reads the book for itself without caring much 
about its literary history. Still his curiosity is aroused by the 
attribution to Shakespeare of a pla‘y not in the canon. He will 
doubtless feel that the case for genuineness is strengthened by 
the fact announced on the title-page that the play was acted by 
Shakespeare’s company in Shakespeare's theatre. But against 
this circumstantial evidence, we should have to place the exclu- 
sion of the play from the First Folio. To my mind, the First 
Folio is the most weighty piece of evidence, of a purely circum- 
stantial kind, that w^e have. There is enough rubbish in that 
volume to exonerate the editors from any dishonest partiality 
for Shakespeare's reputation, and though, it is possible that 
Shakespeare may have written much that he would willingly 
have consigned to a decent oblivion, his editors would hardly 
have excluded a popular melodrama on that plea. 

As a matter of factj Shakespeare's popularity among his 
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contemporaries made it worth the while of booksellers to 
ascribe to him plays for which they wanted a sale. Beally the 
attribution of the piece to him on the title-page is utterly 
worthless as evidence. No independent evidence exists at all) 
we must, therefore, turn to the play itself for any proofs or 
arguments in favour of Pavier’s statement. 

The shortness of the play and the sub-title referring to its 
having been produced with three other plays at a single perform- 
ance, both point to hurried composition, and this impression is 
borne out by the play itself. We should, perhaps, on this account 
be ready to make allowances because of the circumstances in 
which the play was written. We admit freely that even Shakes- 
peare did not do his best work in a hurry, but if he wrote this 
play, he wrote it at the time when he was producing his very 
best work; it is this which staggers our belief at the outset. 
When we come to examine the play itself, we find that there is 
not a line of it which is inevitably his. There is fine prose and 
some few poetic touches in the verse, but there were many dram- 
atists capable of writing them, and they are not in Shakespeare’s 
manner. For example, the very fine soliloquy of the despairing 
husband is in prose. If Shakespeare wrote this “ purple pas- 
sage,” he departed from his general custom of soliloquizing in 
verse. Without reference to Shakespeare one dare not speak 
positively, but I am inclined to think that the plays of the period 
during which A Yorkshire Tragedy must have been written con- 
tain no serious soliloquy in prose. Antony and Cleopatra is near 
enough to the period to be considered, and I am not sure that 
Enobarbus does not soliloquize in prose, but he is a semi-comic 
character. That the soliloquy is of a kind which we should 
expect Shakespeare to have put into verse will be readily admit- 
ted by everyone. The reflections of the husband are caused by 
his despair on being forced by the Master of his brother’s college 
to realize that he has not only ruined himself, but his whole 
family, including his brother. When he is alone, he reflects : 

Oh thou confused man ! thy pleasant sins have undone thee, thy domination 
has beggared thee I That Ifeaven should say we must not sin and yet made 
women 1 gives our senses way to find pleasure, which being found confounds us. 
Why should we know those things so much misuse us?— oh, would virtue had 
been forbidden I we should then have proved all virtuous, for *tis our blood to 
love what were forbidden, what man would have been fool to a beast and zany 
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to a swine, to show tricks in the mire ? What is there in three dice to make a 
man draw thrice three thousand acres into the compass of a round little table, 
and with the gentleman palsy in the hand shake out his posterity thieves or 
beggars ? Tis done, I ha’ done’t, i’ faith: terrible, horrible, misery, — How 
well was I left ! very well, very w^ell. My lands show^ed like afull moon about 
me, but now the moon’s i* th’ last quarter, waning, waning : and I am mad to 
moon was mine : mine and my fathers’, and my forefathers— gene- 
rations, generations ; down goes the house of us, down, down it sinks. Now is 
the name a beggar, begs, in me 1 that name, w^hich hundreds of years has made 
this shire famous, in me, and my posterity, runs out. 

In my seed five are made miserable besides myself: my riot is now my 
brother’s jailor, my wife’s sighing, my three boys’ pen\iry, and mine own con. 
fusion. 

There are phrases in this soliloquy \Thich are good enough 
for Shakespeare, the tone is well sustained, but why is it not in 
verse ? As a matter of. fact, from this point the soliloquy is con- 
tinued for a few lines in verse of which the Shakespeare of 
1605-1608 could hardly he guilty. One of the striking things 
about this piece is that the prose is so much better than the verse. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that the verse is really 
bad, it is only mediocre, and mediocrity is just the quality which 
Shakespeare never possessed. There is occasional poetry scat- 
tered here and there, but when it occurs it is in similes and 
comparisons, and just at this time Shakespeare was writing the 
poetry of King Lear, Macbeth, or Antonij and Cleopatra. Such 
lines as ; 

H© sits and sullenly looks up his arms. 

Forgetting Heaven looks downwards. 


I see how ruin with a palsy hand 
Begins to shake the ancient seat to dust. 

are at least respectable as poetry, hut no one would claim that 
they are iuevitably Shakespearean, and the verse never rises 
above this level. 

When w'e turn to the characterization, we notice at once 
that it lacks the distinctness and differentiation which we 
associate with Shakespeare. The anonymity of the actors seems 
in a subtle way to have deprived them of personality. The hus- 
band and wife are the two most prominent characters; he is 
reckless, desperate, the slave of his own passions and of a false, 
pride of race; she is the perfect wife, and like.most perfect things,. 
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just a little insipid— her one quality is wifely obedience carried to 
excess, and this hardly constitutes a complete human character. 

The most realistic part of the play is the dialogue of the 
serving men, which is certainly good, but it is un- Shakespearean 
in that the various persons taking part are not clearly differmti- 
ated. Even the minor characters in a Shakespeare play of ^is 
period are distinct personalities. On the whole, it is clear that 
characterization forms a small part of the interest of this piece. 
It is, therefore, not easy to apply to it tests of tragic excellence 
which depend upon character. 

Very great stress is laid upon the social portion of the 
murderer, with the implication that his tragedy is heightened by, 
even if it does not consist in, his fall from social prosperity into 
adversity. But one of the essentials of even passable tragedy is 
that we should be interested in the central figure, and, as we have 
already pointed out, the author is mainly interested in the 
events. These are so abnormal, that without a very careful and 
sympathetic study of the hero, we cannot be made to identify 
ourselves with him in his strange situation, we neither pity 
nor fear. In other words, this piece is no tragedy, except in 
the crudest conception of the term, when the extent of the 
tragedy is the sum total of the bloodshedding, and nothing more. 

If we attempt to find the causes for this failure, the princi- 
pal one has already been indicated, the utter failure to arouse 
interest in the characters as individuals. But besides that, I 
4hink we may say that the events lack background. They are 
not significant ; the ruin of the murderer involves little more than 
himself, and he richly deserves it. 

If we now turn to Heywood’s play, the best known of the 
group, we 'find ourselves in an entirely different atmosphere. 
Thomas Hey wood was a man of considerable education ; according 
to one tradition he was a Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, but 
this is scarcely an undisputed fact of his biography. He was 
clearly well-read in the classics, and shows an intimate know- 
ledge of the manners and life of country squires and gentlemen. 
He was a most prolific writer, and, as has already been pointed 
out, shares with Dekker the credit of rescuing English middle 
class life from the misrepresentation of the Jonsonian school. 
At the same time, A Woman Eilled'^mth Kindness does not deal 
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with, the middle class but with what Camden calls the lesser 
nobility, the country gentlemen, and their retainers- The scene 
of this particular play is laid in Yorkshire, as is the case With 
A Yorkshire Tragedy, there is, however, no sort of connection 
between the two. 

So much has been written about this play, that only the 
barest outline is necessary to remind readers of the story. The 
play opens with the marriage of Master Frankford, a Yorkshire 
gentleman of large estates and noble connections, with Annej or 
Nan Acton, a lady of equal birth and great accomplishments. 
The marriage remains happy until Frankford’s generosity leads 
him to introduce into his family Wendoll, a gentleman of meagre 
fortune. Wendoll succumbing to the temptation of Mrs. Frank- 
ford’s beauty, seduces her with surprising ease. This being 
discovered by the husband, Wendoll flees from the house, and 
Frankford dismisses his wife to a distant manor house, where 
she starves herself to death as a proof of her penitence. On her 
death-bed she is visited by her husband who forgives her. 

This main story is accompanied by, rather than interwoven 
with, an under-plot. Sir Francis Acton, Mrs. Frankford’s 
brother, having been defeated in a coursing and hawking match 
by Sir Charles Mountford, begins a quarrel in which Sir Charles 
unfortunately kills two of his retainers. Sir Francis Acton 
pursues his adversary relentlessly, until he is completely ruined. 
Then, by chance, he sees Sir Charles’s sister Susan, and being 
attracted by her beauty, he rescues Sir Charles from his despe- 
rate situation in the hope of thereby overcoming her resistance 
to his dishonourable suit. Her firmness, however, brings about 
his conversion, and he then marries her, and assists her brother 
to re-establish his position completely. 

This under-plot is connected with the main story simply by 
the relationship between two principal actors in each. It is a 
glaring example of the utter destruction of the unity of action 
wrought by this convention of the Elizabethan stage. To go 
into the whole question of the double-plot in Elizabethan drama 
would require a separate e^ay. Its origins lie far back in the 
mingling of comedy and tragedy for no other reason than 
to give variety. But most of those who read this paper will 
know it best as a brilliant artistic device in the hands of 
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fnr intensifyiBg the effect of tragedy, or pro- 
Shakespeare, theme may be approached 

Tiding a means 3? Shakespeare did not invent, 

from a ^ ..se the double-plot. Even at the 

nor was he th t ^ perfection m 

moment when by other writers, either for the old 

K.^,^g enlarge the canvas on which 

reason of ^ or to produce the necessary lowering of 

tbe action Jessive tragic intensity. Any, or all, 

the tone betwe entirely legitimate m themselves, 

‘Ta ““1^40 -ot conilitale a breach of the anily of the 
provided that tney Shakespeare’s masterpieces 

tetrS .n ^ Tl-o-KM 

they usually A^ample of this. It has, therefore, 

etotaWon to ignore the onder-plot in this pla, aJlcgethei, 

^ n ! the nUv « teh>8 considered «s a specimen of domestic 

r '^v^lhere I no partir harm in doing so, but if it is to be 
tragedy, there ^ P the pfeet.ce ,g at 

wtnwi As a matter of fact, this habit of treating part of 
least unw^ ^ disproportionate 

ol^on t nei^ ^an artistic work being held by most people. 

opinion ot It It is not only disconnected, but uneven, and 

'"’’‘TrthS to Piece ^ 

Snk tod, and that the nnder-plot is intrinsically to unmteresl- 
(• iiftW nnr attention, it would be confused. We need not, 
towem-, tronhle further with the general question of the double- 
tot, or with the inherent atanrdities of the particular under-plot 
L this play, as the story belongs in its improbability to the 
world o/ Arcadia rather than domestic drama, though it possesses 

PMilv a verv little of the Arcadian idealism- 

is generally said of Heywood’s work as a whole that the 
main interest is in the story rather than the characters. This is 
lue but not in the sense in which it is true of the two plays 
already noticed. Heywood loved to place his characters m 
strange circumstances and among romantic adventures, but ha^ - 
ing got the required situation, he studies them carefully, bome- 
timek his hurry to get the situation complete leads him to make 
his characters act inexplicably. This is, of course, the case both 
with Mrs. Frankford and the erring wife m The English TiavelUi . 
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In both cases the women yield to the temptation of their lovers 
with extraordinary and inexplicable facility. But the main 
reason for this is that Hey wood is not nearly so interested in the 
sin of the wife and her lover as in the effect of it upon the hus- 
band. We may add, too, that Heywood’s moral code is, robust, 
and he does not care to produce the casuistical arguments which 
Ford would have provided, in order to give an appearance of 
excuse for an action, which the whole course of the play was 
bound to condemn. Neither of these reasons excuse the artistic 
blemish of this subordinating of probability to the desire to 
establish a given situation, but they go far to explain it. 

When we come to examine the characterization carefully, 
we realize what inroads the idea of the type had already made 
into the drama. The minor characters are all types, differentiated 
in some cases by a single characteristic ; but even the faithful 
servant Nicholas has little but his fidelity to distinguish him from 
his fellows, unless it be a certain tactless bluntness which is 
habitually associated with his type. There are really only three 
characters which need any special notice, Wendoll, Mrs. Frank- 
ford and her husband. 

Wendoll, the villain of the piece, is made more villainous 
by the fact that he owes his comfort and the opportunities for his * 
treachery to Frankford’s unsuspecting generosity. At first he 
fights against temptation, but his resistance is overcome by the 
knowledge that to remain virtuous involves leaving Frankford’s 
house, and the loss of his present comfort. From the moment 
he decides to capture Mrs. Frankford’s love he acts with a mad 
recklessness which cannot be explained, and when the inevitable 
discovery comes, he flees the country thinking only of his own 
lost credit, except for a momentary desire to comfort Mrs. 

^ Frankford induced by a sight of her misery. One would have 
expected some compunction from a man whose sense of honour 
and obhgation to his friend had once been strong, and whose 
motive for intrigue was represented as geniune affection. We are 
made to feel that Heywood’s interest in Wendoll is perfunctory, 
and t]^at he has not troubled to work out his character. 

Mrs. Frankford is in the same way not easily explained. 
She is represented as accomplished, naturally virtuous, loving 
her husband and childrenj and yet yielding to Wendoll’s importu- 
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nity, not fvom, inclination so much as from fear that he might 
kill himself. Heywood represents her throughout as reluctant) 
though yielding to her lover’s entreaties. It is, therefore, easy 
to accept her repentance, the difficulty is in her departure from 
virtue. To postulate strong will-power on Wendoirs part is 
unwarranted by anything in the play, and yet some kind of 
compelling will-coercion alone would account for her behaviour 
hut such an explanation would relieve her of most of her guilt, 
and receives no support from the text. 

Frankford himself in the midst of his unhappiness is clearly 
the subject which really interests Heywood. Throughout the 
play he is represented as a man of grave demeanour, generous 
impulses, and high principles, beloved alike by his equals and 
inferiors. He is a man whose position is assured by birth and 
fortune, and the entire absence of extravagant tastes. In fact, 
Heywood’s real difficulty is to prevent our feeling that he is 
something of a prig. I am not sure that he is always successful, 
but in the main crisis of the play, the intensity of his suffering 
raises him far above that danger. Heyw'ood is at great pains to 
emphasize the fact that it is religion and not sluggishness or 
cowardice which restrains him when confronted with ocular 
«proof of his wife’s infidelity and his friend’s treachery. At the 
same time, the absence of passionate action would make it 
difficult for an audience to realize quickly the depth of his 
feeling. I think it probable that this play produces a much 
stronger im.pression when read than when acted. Frankford is 
dearly Heywood’s ideal of a good man, one incapable of hasty or 
unjust action, but his attitude of dispassionate aloofness a little 
damps the ardour of our sympathy. His magnanimity in 
allowing Wendoll to escape should, no doubt, arouse our respect, 
but we cannot help feeling that it would have been well if that 
villain had been prevented from wandering about the world '' 
deceiving other trusting souls. His attitude to his wife, too, 
seems to lack the warmth of real anger, or the passion of real 
grief. It is when he is alone that we really feel the tragedy of 
his situation, and, what is more important, that he really feels 
it. There is one great speech, a soliloquy, quoted by Lamb, 
i think, as one of the great things of Inglish literature, in 
which the calmness, which is the chief barrier to our sympathy, 
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disappears entirely, and we feel that Frankford is a human 
being like ourselves after all. I have called it a soliloquy for, 
though it is actually spoken in the presence of the faithful 
servant Nicholas, it is not spoken to him. It is just after his 
return from the bed-chamber where he discovered Wendoll and 
Mrs. Frankford asleep in each other’s arms, that he speaks : — ■ 

Sta 5 ^, let me pause awhile. 

O God, O God ! that it were possible 
To undo things done ; to call back yesterday I 
That Time could turn up his swift sandy glass, 

To untell the days, and to redeem these hours I 
Or that the sun 

Could, rising from the west, draw his coach backward, 

Take from the account of time so many minutes. 

Till he had all these seasons called again. 

Those minutes, and those actions done in them, 

Even from her first offence ; that I might take her 
As spotless as an angel in my arms 1 
But, oh 1 I talk of things impossible, 

And cast beyond the moon, God give me patience I 

When one reads lines like these, one understands what Lamb 
meant when he called Heywood a prose Shakespeare. The 
situation is handled as Shakespeare would have handled it, the 
words are hardly expressive of the feelings of a man just at the 
moment when he discovers his own dishonour, but they do 
express a thought which must come to him later, when be 
realizes his own loneliness and longs for the shattered past. 

On the whole, I think that Frankford is a pathetic, rather 
than a tragic figure — This is, ot course, to assert that A Wo7na7i 
Killed loith Kindness fails to produce the full effect of the 
greatest tragedy, I believe that the cause of this is not, as 
in the other cases examined already, the narrow stage on 
which the action takes place, for we do not feel that it 
is narrow in that sense at all, but in the relation of 
Frankford himself to his own misfortunes. The Aristotelian 
theory of tragedy lays it down that the misfortunes of the hero 
should be brought about by his own error or frailty. This 
seems to be a sound principle. It is true that Frankford does 
himself introduce Wendoll into his household, and by his trust 
and favours give hiin the oppartunity to seduce his wife, but- 
we are never allowed to feel that he is in any real way respon- 
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sible for the catastrophe. Again, the rain wrought in the play 
is to his happiness, but this is to some extent repaired by his 
reconciliation with his wife on her death-bed. No doubt the 
craving for a happy ending, which destroyed so much good 
work in Jacobean drama, was already at work when Hey wood 
wrote this play. But, from whatever cause, the general effect 
is not tragic. For a moment Frankford rises to true tragic 
proportions, but only for a moment. It is, however, important 
to notice that the failure in this case is of a different kind, from 
that is Avcleji of Fevevshcini or A Yorhshlrc Tragedy ; it only 
just falls short of success. 

And now we can turn to The Witch of Edmonton, the last 
of the four plays to be considered. Hike each of the others, it 
has its problem not directly connected with our main subject. 
In this case it is one of authorship ; not the attribution of the 
whole play to one writer, but the division of the work between 
three, Dekker. Eowley and Ford. Joint authorship in this 
period is, like the double plot, a possible subject for a long article, 
The general reader touches the fringe of it in the study of 
Shakespeare, more particularly in connection with some of his 
earliest and latest plays, but it becomes an ever more complicated 
problem as the period goes on. Our present play is a late one, 
and it is impossible to discuss the division of labour in this 
case without being far more elaborate than space could pos- 
sibly permit, in all probability the witch scenes belong to 
Dekker, the rustic comedy and perhaps the opening scenes of 
the main story to Eowley, at least in conception, and the 
figures of Frank Thorney, 'Winifred and Susan are probably 
mainly Ford’s share. But it is possible, even probable, that 
the collaboration was so close that all had a share in every part. 

0f the three authors Dekker, was probably the senior. 
His best work whether as’ dramatist or pamphleteer is con- 
nected with the life of London. This was also the chief dra- 
matic field of Eowley, a person whose talents have been obscured 
by his obvious defects, but who certainly possessed a sense for 
dramatic situations unsurpassed by most of his contemporaries. 
Ford’s gifts as a poet, and student of human character in rather 
morbid tragic situations are too well known to need mention 
even by way of reminder. 
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The story of The Witch of Edmonton is briefly as follows ; 
Frank Thorney, the son of old Thorney, a gentleman whose 
estate is greatly encumbered with debt, while in the employment 
of Sir Arthur Clarington falls in love with Winifred, a maid- 
servant in the Knight s household. A clandestine marriage is 
arranged between them with the connivance of Sir Arthur. 
Hardly has the irreparable step been taken, when Frank Thor- 
ney is summoned by his father to return home to marry Susan, 
the daughter of a rich yeoman named Carter. By her dowry 
the father hopes to pay off all his debts and leave his estate dis- 
encumbred for his son. At first the young man refuses, but he 
is afraid of the consequences of confessing his marriage, so that, 
remaining silent upon the real bar to his obedience, he is threat- 
ened and cajoled into a bigamous marriage with Susan. Almost 
immediately afterwards he is driven by remorse to seek escape 
by flight with his true wife Winifred, who is disguised as his 
man-servant. As he sets out on his journey, pretending urgent 
business, Susan accompanies him for a short distance on foot. 
Embarrassed by her grief at the moment of parting, and suddenly 
coming under the evil power of Mother Sawyer’s familiar spirit, 
he is impelled to reveal to Susan the truth of his relations to her, 
and her own terrible situation. Then, acting upon sudden 
impulse, he murders her, and in order to avert suspicion from 
himself, wounds himself and binds himself to a tree, where he is 
found immediately afterwards by his father and carter. He then 
accuses two rejected suitors of Susan of the murder. He is 
taken home to Carter s house and tenderly nursed by his sister- 
in-law Katherine and Winifred, still disguised as his man. A 
chance accident, into which Mother Sawyer’s Familiar is again 
introduced gratuitously, causes his guilt to be discover.ed, and he 
is duly tried and executed. 

This main story has really nothing to do with Mother 
Sawyer, who belongs to the under-plot of a certain Cuddie Banks 
and his rustic friends. The most striking thing about this part 
of the play is the sympathy shown by the author for the poor 
old woman, persecuted by her neighbours into beseeching the 
powers of evil to aid her in obtaining her revenge. It is this 
attitude of understanding, and insight into the causes outside 
herself, oppression, poverty and misery, which caused Mother 
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Sawyer to turn witch, that almost certainly marks off her part as 
Dekker’s work. After being beaten by Old Banks for collecting 
sticks from his hedge, and tormented by his son and his com- 
panions, the poor old woman breaks out, when left to herself : 

Still vexed! still tortured ! that our inudge on Banks 
Is ground of all my scandal ; I am shunned 
And hated like a sickness ; made a scorn 
To all degrees and sexes. I have heard old bedlams 
Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 

Eats, ferrets, weasels, and I wot not what, 

That have appeared, and sucked, some say, their blood ; 

But by what means they came acquainted with them 
I am now ignorant. Would some power, good or bad, 

Instruct me which way I might be revenged 
Upon this churl, I’d go out of myself, 

And give this fury leave to dwell within • 

This ruined cottage ready to fall with age, 

Abjure all goodness, be at hate with prayer, 

And study curses, imprecations, 

Blasphemous speeches, oaths, detested oaths, 

Or anything that’s ill : So I might work 
Revenge upon this miser, this black cur, 

That barks, and bites, and sucks the very blood 
Of me and of my credit. ’Tis all one 
To be a witch as to be counted one ; 

Vengeance, shame, ruin, light upon that canker ! 

. Act II, Scene L 

In spite of the intrusion of witch-craft into the main action 
of the play, the characterisation of , this piece is more careful 
than in any of the other three. After all, though it appears at 
the critical moment of the action, the witchcraft does not really 
affect it. It is merely a spectacular link between the two parts 
of the drama, otherwise quite disconnected. Frank Thorney is 
a . weak young man, prone to take the line of least resistance. 
He marries Winifred without much thought of the inevitable 
consequences of the act; he takes upon himself the most serious * 
of all responsibilities without the power to fulfil them. He 
loves his wife and is not naturally vicious ; he has at least an 
affectionate regard for Susan, and yet the fear of his father’s 
anger causes him to desert the one, and do both irreparable in- 
jury— Such a character would almost certainly have murdered 
Susan to free himself from the embarrassments of a doable life, 
without the interventiqn of black magic. Magic bad nothing 
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to do with his bigamy, and it need have had nothing to do with 
the murder. In the same way, sooner or later, he would him- 
self have revealed his own guilt; he was not of the stuff that 
criminals are made of. It was a kind of remorse which made 
him a murderer ; a similar remorse would have made him betray 
himself. Since Frank Thorney’s crimes are, in a sense, all due 
to his weakness of character, his repentance at the end of the 
play is a foregone conclusion, and, indeed, a logical development. 
While bigamy is not a usual crime, Frank is only the exagger- 
ation of a very normal type ; perhaps it is this which gives to 
his story an atmosphere of universality which the incidents 
certainly do not warrant. Although he is a murderer and a 
bigamist, and by his misdeeds ruins the happiness of all the 
chief actors, I think that the ordinary reader pities his fate far 
more than he feels contempt for his weakness ; this is a tremend- 
ous tribute to the skill of the authors. It is because Ford excels 
in the power of arousing our sympathy for young men whose 
characters are intrinsically worthless, through their weakness 
more than their vice, that the part of young Thorney is usually 
assigned to him. 

Next to this character, the two most important are the two 
women. We may say at once that the distinctions between. 
Winifred and Susan are external ; in themselves they are women 
of the same type, true lineal descendants of that patient 
Griselda, whom all men pity but nobody quite believes in. 
Each is wronged, though unwillingly, by the other, but neither 
hates her rival ; in fact they both suffer for the thought of the 
other’s wrong : we are spared the rage of termagants, but we 
lose . something of human nature. They have both lost all 
thought of self in their love for the man who has wronged them ; 
this is heroic altruism, but it kills characterization, 

^ Of the other actors Old Thorney and Caster are both well 
drawn types of their different classes, though they are sufficient- 
ly individualized to give the impression of being real persons; 
and on the whole this is all that need be said of the minor 
characters*. 

When we turn to the consideration of the play as a 
tragedy, we are conscious of a curiously mixed impression. If 
we analyse the action and the characters carefully, we. cannot 
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explaia to ourselves satisfactorily the general effect of the play as 
a whole upon us. This general effect certainly is more near to 
the true effect of tragedy than is the case with any of the other 
three plays. Ford, or the three writers together, have succeed- 
ed in arousing our interest in Frank Thorney, and almost in 
persuading us that his villainies are not his own fault. The 
fact is that we see his dilemma when confronted by his father’s 
order to marry Susan, so entirely from his point of view, that 
we seem to forget that his decision involves the happiness of 
two innocent women. It is not fair, I think, to judge a play 
by the impression produced in careful reading, if that differs 
from the impression produced by acting.' I believe that up to 
the scene where Susan is murdered, and including that scene, 
the impression produced on an audience would be tragic. 
From that point onwards, I am doubtful. The moral cowardice 
and irresponsible selfishness of Frank Thorney’s character, which 
were up to that time not so obvious, then become physical 
cowardice and the instinct of self-preservation in a most repul- 
sive form. Thorney does not cease to be natural, but he 
ceases to be in any sense heroic ; he sinks to a level to which 
our vanity flatters us we would not sink. He has become merely 
sordid. 

To conclude a paper of this kind is no easy task. So many 
matters have been touched upon by the way that the connecting 
thread has been greatly obscured. We set out to examine ho»v 
far Aristotle’s theories about the hero of a tragic poem are 
supported, and how far disproved, by a group of Elizabethan 
domestic dramas. We have discovered that in three of the four 
plays examined considerable stress is actually laid on social 
eminence, hut that in three plays the truest impression produced 
by tragedy is destroyed by other causes. On the other hand, in ^ 
the last play no special stress is laid on social position, and for a 
large part of the action the impression produced is genuinely 
tragic. We have however, hesitated to pronounce any one of 
the four plays in its entirety to be a true tragedy. What, then 
as to the general question? I believe that what the Aristotelian 
theory comes to is, that anything merely sordid or mean destroys 
the tragic possibilities of a story, and it is certainly this which 
has had that effect in the case of three plays out of the four. 
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The case ‘Of /i Womcm ICilVd toith Kindness is covered by 
another Aristotelian rule. 

Aristotle is just as emphatic when he lays it down, that a- 
man’s misfortunes must be the consequence of his own acts, or 
character, as when he insists upon social eminence for his hero. 
As to the rightness of his view in this case there can hardly be 
two opinions, and the effect of something unreal in the story of 
Mr. Frankford’s misfortunes is, I think, due mainly to the very 
slender connection between his own actions and them. It is true 
that he invites Wendoll to live with him, but he is represented as 
keeping open house to all his neighbours, and there is absolutely 
no reason suggested why he should have suspected Wendoll, who 
%vas his brother-in-law’s friend, and received freely in the society 
of the county. 

Perhups another cause contributes in this play to destroy the 
tragic effect. Both Wendoll and Mrs. Frankford sin too easily, 
and she repents almost immediately:* for her continued complais- 
ance is forced by “ custom,” not by love. In the same w\ay, as 
has already been pointed out, Frankford’s calmness and deliber- 
ation after the first burst of passion is admirable, but it weakens 
our impression of his unhappiness. I may be told that the sym- 
pathetic reader will be able to read between the lines, and this is 
to some extent true even of an audience ; but just as one finds so 
much more in Shakespeare when he is read than when ■ he is 
acted, even by a scholar actor, so the acting impression of Hey- 
wood’s play is bound to be less tragic, because less subtle, than 
the impression formed by careful reading. 

In passing in review’^s the four plays, therefore, we come to 
the conclusion that they are none of them complete and perfect 
tragedies. And yet one clings to the opinion that two of them 
might have been, and certainly figures like Alice x\rden, Frank- 
ford and the younger Thorney and Susan Caster, have their 
tragic moments. They fail either because they become absorbed 
by the sordidness of their crimes, or because their characters are 
not sufficiently in touch with human experience. But Shakes- 
peare has shown that a criminal need not be sordid, and the 
al)sence of this quality does not really depend upon any social 
position but upon some other kind of eminence. It is the w^ant 
of this sense of individual distinction which causes the failure 
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of Elizabethan Doiiiestic Tragedy, and surel.y it was this indi- 
vidual distinction which Aristotle waas contending for in his 
assertion that the hero of a tragedy must be eminently renowned 
and prosperous; this is one, though not the only way of reach- 
ing that aim ; it is also the easiest under stage conditions, 


NOTES- OF THE MONTH. 

A STEP of tremendous significance for the future government of the 
country was taken in* the last weeks of June, when the House of 
Commons by an overwhelming majority voted in favour of Women’s 
Suffrage. We are surprised that even fifty-five men could be got to 
oppose a demand so obviously right. The work that women have 
done during the War has won them the right to share in the Govern- 
ment. That the vast majority of educated women desire it, is now 
perfectly obvious ; and they have secured their desire, not so much 
by their appeals, as l:)y the heroism and self-sacrifice of their lives. 
We take the following interesting account of the final vote from 
the corr.espondent of the Maclras Mail : — 

“ London, ZOlh Jime.—ThQ great Women’s Suffrage controversy came to 
an end this week by a “ free ” vote in the House which adopted the principle 
by 385 votes to 55, or a majority of 330. Thus, even if all the 670 inembers 
had been present, and all the absentees had been opposed to the proposed 
step, the result of the vote would have been none the less the same. This 
point is worth mentioning, because Mr. Arnold Ward, the son of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, the novelist and the pioneer of the “ anti ” campaign, who 
leaped into prominence by a very free and vigorous speech, contended that 
the army and navy as a whole were strongly opposed to Female Suffrage, 
and he suggested in addition that one result of the Electoral Reform Bill 
would be that two million soldiers and sailors would come home to find 
themselves outvoted by women in the proportion of one to three. 

The debate was, however, a foregone conclusion, so far as the result was 
concerned, and the speeches themselves brought few new points into pro- 
minence, although the W^estminsteir Gazette considers that the arguments 
reached the highest level of any brought forward in any debate on Women’s 
Suffrage in the tiouse of Commons. In other words, members took the 
oontroversy seriously, and I should think that at least 200 of those who 
supported Women’s Suffrage did so on the ground that further opposition 
was no longer possible. The women, however, left nothing to chance, and if 
you want to appreciate their naultifarious activities, you will be able to do 
so if I quote the signatories of a final appeal which was issued to every 
member of parliament on the eve of the division. It shows, I think, the 
extraordinary ramifications of this agitation : — 

Rational Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, Conserviitive and Unionist 
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Women’s Franchise Association, Liberal Women’s Suffrage Union, etc. Irish 
Women’s Suffrage Federation, Women’s Liberal Federation, Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, Is'^ational Federation of Women Workers, British Women’s 
Temperance Association, Legislative Committee, National Union of Women 
Workers, Women’s Industrial Council, Church League for Woanen’s Suffrage, 
Free Church League for Women’s Suffrage, Catholic Women’s Suffrage 
Society, Friends’ League for Women’s Suffrage, Scottish Churches’ League 
for Women’s Suffrage, Women’s Freedom League, New Constitutional Society 
for Women Suffrage, Women’s Suffrage Propaganda League, N. L. Men’s 
Political Union, Women’s Tax Resistance League, “ QuiTive ” Corps, Scottish 
University Woman Suffrage League, Actresses’ Franchise'League, National 
Industrial and Professional W. S. Society, Women’s International League, 
National Council for Adult Suffrage, United Suffragists, B’abian Society 
(Women’s Group). 

Moreover, although the result was, as I say, certain, some hundred 
women appeared at the House to canvass members and also to wait for the 
result, which was reached about half past eleven. They had in addition sand- 
wich women outside the House for most of the day, and so they left nothing 
to chance. 

The age is fixed At 30 ; attempts made to reduce it to 25 have not been 
successful J but it can be taken as certain that in time to come the ages of the; 
two sexes must more or less approximate. The Conservatives, however, pre- 
fer the age of 30 because thej^ think that women who are advanced so far in 
life must have reached years of discretion and are probably of Conservative 
tendencies, since they are mostly married and have a stake in the country. 
The admission, however, of such an enormous number of additional voters 
who have never before exercised the franchise must make the outlook at the 
next election a matter of extreme uncertainty. 

This end to a long struggle was admittedly some vTiat tame. The chief 
leaders of opinion in the House did not speak and for the most part were not 
present during the debate, though a few came in to vole. The disoassion 
itself was left to the lesser luminaries such as Sir Frederick Smith, the Attor- 
ney-General, who frankly admitted that he was an opportunist in this matter 
and intended to shout with the bigger crowd, and Lord Robert Cecil, who, like 
his brother Lord Hugh, is a warm supporter of the Women’s Vote. On the 
Liberal side no one more well known, except Sir Charles Hobhouse, who 
opposed the innovation, spoke at all. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Walter Long, and the 
Labour leaders generally were all silent. The Irish said nothing, biit there 
were not many of them present, as they are in Ireland in view of the coming 
‘Convention. The opponents of Women’s Suffrage pretend to count a good 
deal upon the possible action of the House o-f Lords, which is supposed not 
to be favourable to the change ; but in recent years the Beers have learnt 
wisdom, and they are little likely to interfere with the Franchise Bill. In the 
meantime the first occasion on which women will be able to exercise the vote 
should be about two years from now, since no election will take place before 
six months after the declaration of peace. The newspapers generally are ra-. 
ther relieved to find the issue out of the yray and at least settled amicably. 
Time will show whether the experiment will answer> but the great point is 
we are all of us ready to try it,” ^ 
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The Indian Social Eeformer has published a letter from the 
Bishop of Bombay, which is worthy of the widest circulation because 
of its subject, and because of the prominence of the writer. Many, 
we arc convinced, both in the Government service and out of it, are 
longing for the utterance of a definite constructive policy. It is not 
enough to say that self-government is the ultimate aim and end of 
British policy in India. That may be true enough, but the path by 
which the end is to be reached should be made clearer than it is. 
What the Bishop says regarding the attitude of the British people is 
absolutely true. They are attracted by deeds, not by winsome speech. 
The woman of Britain have won the suffrage, not by their frantic 
appeals, but by their deeds during the War— noble, self-sacrificing, 
heroic. A great readiness to volunteer at this moment would have 
done more to convince the British public that the time was ripe for 
a step forward in India than any direct propaganda. If the universi- 
ties of India were left with empty colleges like all the universities in 
Britain and the Dominions because their young men were giving their 
lives for the great cause, the whole atmosphere would be changed. 


The Bishop writes 

In the present time of excitement the greatest lack in India is the 
deliberate expression of representative British opinion. The Government of 
India for reasons which are as unknown to me as to you or any one else 
utters no word. It must be remembered however that It does not lie with 
that Government to give constitutional changes to India. These can only 
come from the supreme British Parliament. It is with that body and with 
the British democracy which it represents that India has ultimately to deal. 
It is therefore of the highest importance that intelligent Indians and their 
political leaders should realise what is the nature of British nation at home 
and wbat the general feelings and opinions which it must bring to any con- 
sideration of Indian affairs. I write to you because I wish to do my part in 
making ordinary British sentiments better understood by Indians. 

I may explain here for the sake of the many readers of your journal who 
have no reason to know anything about my personal history, that I was 39 
years of age when I was sent to India, and that therefore I had grown up and 
formed my opinions as an inhabitant and citizen of the British Isles. The time 
which I have spent in India as Bishop of Bombay, nearly nine years, has not 
and could not obliterate the settled convictions of the period which I spent iij 
England. 

Speaking then as an Englishman who has not forgotten liow” EnglisJimen 
feel in England, I wish to press upon you and all other Indian patriots that 
the ruling fact of the political situation is that the English are believers in 
self-government to an extent which is almost superstitious. Their belief in 
the value of self-government is however surpassed by that of the men of the 
British Dominions beyond the seasi such as the Canadians and the Austral- 
ians who, after the voluntary sacrifices which they have made in this war are 
certain to have a powerful voice in the British imperial policy of the future. 
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It is impossible that the demooracy of Great Britain or the democracies 
of the self-governing Dominions ■will rest content with any ideal for the future 
of India except one, and that one ideal is that India should eventually attain 
to self-government. These democracies will be unable to conceive any 
Justification for our rule in India, except that it is to be a training of India 
for self-government. 

India may rest assured that this is the ruling fact of the whole political 
situation. 

This being incontrovertibly true, it is the business of Indian politicians to 
consider the temperament of the British democracy and to study to take 
such action as will commend them to it and avoid such action as will irritate 
it. 

The Englishman is practical even to a fault ; he cares little for ideas and 
nothing for words : he cares only for deeds, and the deeds which he cares most 
for are those which contribute to his immediate object at the moment. 

Now the immediate object of Great Britain at the moment is to win this 
war. The democracy of Great Britain will be intolerant of any action which 
makes it more difficult to do so. The extract from William Lloyd Garrison 
which stands at the head of every issue of your paper, Sir, emboldens me to 
speak very plainly. The political leaders of India appear to think that w'ar 
time is a favourable opportunity for pressing their claims by creating a 
ferment in every part of the country towhich their influence extends. The 
ordinary Britisher at home, who is steadily with them in their ultimate 
object, will only think them an abominable nuisance for prosecuting a feverish 
agitation during the War. 

There is also a distinction about political agitation which is quite clear to 
thinking men and ought to be clear to your political leaders. In a time of ex- 
ternal crisis such as a world- wide war some agitations are justifiable and some 
are not. An agitation which has for its object a change which can be carried 
out quickly and without dislocation of the general machinery of government 
may be justifiable. Such a change was the substitution of Mr. Lloyd George 
for Mr, Asquith, and of a small war cabinet for an unwieldy general cabinet, or 
again the separation of the ministry of munitions from the ministry of war. 
These changes resulted partly from agitations in Great Britain which people 
agreed or disagreed with, but allowed to be not unreasonable. But to agitate 
against the whole system of the existing government, to vilify any and every 
action of government officials indiscriminately, to try to make people believe 
that the present government is the cause of untold evils, when there is no 
known substitute for it which can be procured quickly and set in authority 
and working order easily, that is quite a difierent thing. That sort of agita- 
tion is unpractical and had no effect but that of adding to the difficulties of 
the State and making the winning of the War harder. If such an agitation is 
conducted in India, the English people with their rough practical sense will 
be in favour of suppressing it as a nuisance, because it tends to embarrass 
them in their immediate object, which is to win the War as quickly as possi- 
ble. And they will be in favour of this, although at the same time it is their 
settled purpose to give more and more self-government to India when they 
have time to think about it. 

Indians may consider this very strange and harsh, but it is tbe temper of 
the English people, and it is with the English people that Indians have to 
deal. 
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There is another point which Indian politicians will do well to remem- 
ber. When the British people come to consider what ineasiires of self*’ 
government should be given to India, they will look at facts. Consequently 
I wish to press on the people of India that their aim now should be to deserue 
self-government. All self-government that has flourished in history has begun 
in successful self-government of small areas. India was given under Lord 
Kipon a chance of learning self-government in municipalities. That chance 
has been extended from time to time. Can India at this moment point with 
pride to her municipal government? Has it shown that there are large num- 
bers of Indians ready, willing and able to make disinterested and efficient 
councillors? Have municipalities provided for the public health of all classes 
efficiently? Travelling a good deal, as I have to do, I have gained the impres- 
sion that Indian municipalities afford a great chance for Indians to display 
powers of self-government, but that chance has not yet been taken. The 
capacity of a people for self-government is not shown by its possessing two 
or three wise and able politicians. On the contrary the capacity of a people 
for self-government depends entirely on the number of the citizens who will 
habitually place the public advantage before their private interest, who are 
trustworthy and who are trusted. 

Nothing could strengthen the case for Indian self-government more than 
to be able to show that the great majority of Indian municipalities are really 
well managed by Indians and this is the sort of argument which the British 
public would understand. 

“Study to deserve self-government”. I would say this to the Indian 
people not only because it is good advice in the abstract, but because it is 
the way to influence the mind of the British democracy. Take an example. 
While the agitation for Women’s Suffrage in Great Britain was violent both 
in word and deed, that cause made little headway. Indeed the more 
violent the militant suffragettes became the more the majorities in the House 
of Commons against their proposals increased. With the War the suffraget- 
tes dropped their agitation and set to work to help the Empire. The people 
of Great Britain have not been slow to recognise the splendid services of 
their women in the War, and this year every woman over 30 years of age has 
been given the vote in parliamentary elections. What they could not get by 
agitation, they have got by deserving it. 

The war gives a similar chance to Indians. I would address myself now 
to educated Indians, as a university man writing to . university men. Our 
class in England was foremost to respond to the call of the country and join 
the Army. Very many former members of my old College at Oxford joined 
in the first months of the war. In two years oiie-eigiith of these had been 
killedf All my own male relatives on both sides of my family who are of 
military age are serving in the Army or Navy, except one who is a clergyman * 
and one who cannot walk. Many of them have already died. We made no 
coriditiGns : two of my own cousins joined as privates. The same is true 
of praotically all the families in England who send their sons to the 
universities. That is what we think we owe to the Empire that protects 
our lives. That is what we do to deserve our place in the Empire. The 
Colonists have thought the same and done the same, and ‘inevitably after 
the War they will have a much more importantj place in the Empire than 
before But when we look at the educated classes in India, those who have 
beeivto the Universities, how can they expect us to feel about them? India 
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was asked for 6,000 volunteers. In all these months not two thousand have 
applied. The most advanced and trusted leaders of educated India of all 
shades of opinion, such as Mr. Tllak, Mr. Baptista and Principal Paranjpye 
on this side of India, urged their young adherents to volunteer. Apparently 
not even their authority can induce the young men to volunteer or the 
parents to allow them to do so. But at the same time, it is educated India of 
the Universities, that is clamouring most loudly for a place in the Empire 
alongside of and equal to the self-governing Dominions. Has it never struck 
educated India that at this moment if it wants as great a place in the Empire 
as Australia and Canada, it must as ready to die for the Empire? 

Now it W'ill not do for educated India to get behind the fighting races 
who are, not so advanced in education, and say that numbers of them have 
died for the Empire. So they have. All honour to them. But we did not 
leave our working people to die for us. The university men of England 
went and died with the working people and before them.; I ask the educated 
Indians what they suppose the university classes of England are likely to 
think of them if they will not even volunteer. 

Your fello^v-c'ountrymen, Mr. Editor, are dealing with a practical people. 
If they want our sympathy, they must be practical. They must recognise the 
facts of the situation and be guided by them. The great fact of the situation 
is that the British democracy is certain to see to it that Britsh policy in 
India will be directed towards the increase of self-government here. The 
cause of Indian nationalism is a winning cause : nay, it is won, unless the 
Indian Nationalists alienate the British people by their behaviour in the 
crisis of the War. There are two-ways in which the Nationalists can alienate 
British sympathy, one by unseasonable importunity and the creation of an 
atmosphere of restlessness, suspicion and distraction which is just what 
the Germans wish most to see in India, and the other by taking little or no 
personal part in defending that Empire whose protection India needs, at a 
inomeht when all the other educated and intelligent men and women in the 
Empire are defending it through blood and tears. 


THE WAB FROM A'UGVST 1914 TO AUGUST 1917, 

By a. 0. Clayton. 

A Eeview. 

^ At the beginning of the fourth year of the War, it may be well to 
look back over the past three years and try to get some cleaT idea of 
the main course of events. In such a review many events which in 
the history of any previous war would have been counted as great 
must be omitted. ■ . ^ 

We have to remember, too, that all through the years of the War, 
the Allied navies, especially the British, have kept the German and 
Austrian navies shut up in their ports. During these three years enemy 
shipping has been swept from the seas of ail the world. Every day 
that the enemy’s navies have been kept in powerless idleness has been 
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felie 8 <iuxval 0 nt of a naval victory for the Allies, allowing them to transfer 
armies from contineiit to continent, and to provide each other with 
ammunition and supplies of food-stuffs, unhindered except by the 
occasional piratical and murderous activity of German submarines or 
raiders. Unless this had been so Britain could have taken no effective 
part in the War, and indeed the British Empire would have fallen to 
pieces in the first weeks of the War, 

With this observation let us look at the events and try to sum- 
marise what has happened from August 1914 to August 1917. 

On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Fran 2 : Ferdinand and his wife 
were assassinated at Sarajevo. He was the heir to the Imperial throne 
of Austria. The Austrian Government believed that the murder had 
been planned in Serbia, and helped by the Serbian Government. 
With the assent of Germany, the Austrian Government went to war 
with Serbia. Eussia came to the aid of Serbia. Then Germany 
declared War on Bussia on August 1. France was a pledged ally of 
- Russia and promised support to Russia as soon as the designs of 
Germany were seen. 

Then the Germans tore up ‘ the scrap of paper ’ and attacked 
France through Belgium. Four-fiths of the German army w.ere 
thrown against France, the remainder with the Austrian army attack- 
ed the Russians. France was to be. crushed first, then Russia, 
On August 4, Britain joined France and Russia. Within two hours 
of the declaration of war, the British feet was off the German ports 
and the German fleet which was to have bombarded the ports of France 
was rendered powerless to carry out the Kaiser’s designs. 

Belgium — all honour to her — did not submit to be owrun by 
German troops without a struggle. It was not till August 15, that 
the last of the Liege forts fell. Meanwhile the Russians had invaded 
East Prussia, the French had made an attack on the Germans in 
Alsace, and the British Expeditionary Force — by the aid of the 
British Fleet — had landed in France. . 

On August 23, the position was roughly this : the Austrians had 
been driven out of Serbia ; the Russians had won half a doxen victories# 
in Bast Prussia ; but the French assault in Alsace had proved a dis- 
astrous failure ; the Germans were masters of Belgium. 

Then came two great successes for the Germans. The Germans 
in Belgium were so strong in numbers and so well equipped that they 
followed up their defeat of the French in Alsace by bringing thirteen 
army corps— about 700,000 men— to attack the hh’eneh and British 
in Flanders. The French and the British had to retreat. 

The Retreat from Mons began on August 23, and did not end 
till September 5, and for some days the 70.000 British had to 
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hold back — and by a miracle did hold back — the whole 700,000 
Germans. 

Three days after the retreat from Mons had begun, on the very 
day that the Germans destroyed Louvain, a great battle at Tannen- 
berg, in East Prussia, commenced which lasted for six days, in which 
the Eussians were badly beaten. The Eussians to the south had taken 
Lemberg, from Austria, but that did not make up for the defeat at 
Tannenberg, It is no wonder that on September 3, the Germans, 
who were within a mile or two of Paris, who had taken Belgium, 
driven back the Erench and British armies, and given the Eussians 
a crushing defeat at Tannenberg, should have believed that they were 
masters of the world. All Germany was in a frenzy of delight. 

But by September 5, the German plans had been defeated, though 
it was not for a long time that this was seen. 

On that day, the retreat of the Allies before the German armies in 
France ended. Within sight of Paris, and sure that they had posses- 
sion of it, the Germans rnade a mistake in strategy that exposed their 
victorious armies to attack. The Erench commander-in-chief, General 
Joffre, saw the opportunity. The British, though ragged, dirty, foot- 
sore, and haggard wdth want of sleep, linked themselves to the Erench 
line of attack, and turned on the forces of the German general von 
Kluck as if they were fresh troops. Von Kluck at once withdrew to 
the north of the Marne, and the Aisne. This meant that the five 
German armies between Paris and Verdun all had to withdraw, and 
that France was saved. 

By the end of September, the Germans had been compelled to 
give up all hope of any easy conquest of France, or of a short war, and 
both combatants w^ere digging the long lines of trenches which were 
soon to run from the English Channel to the Swiss frontier, some 
500 miles. 

Though the Germans captured Antwerp on October 9, that was 
no compensation for the failure in France. 

Then came the First Battle of Ypres (October 21 — November 17) 
® and other desperate thrusts of the enemy 'to find a way to Paris along 
the coast by Calais, wdiich were only foiled by opening the dykes and 
flooding the low-lying country and by a valour and endurance that 
we all must marvel at. 

While the British and the French slowly forced the Germans 
back from Paris to the Aisne, there had been startling changes in the 
East. The Eussians had been forced out of Bast Prussia, but they 
had been very successful in Galicia, and were advancing towards 
Cracow. In order to draw them away from that objective, the Ger- 
mans made an attack on W^arsaw, wbich is really the key of Poland, 
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the centre of its railway system, which the Enssians must hold, in 
order to be able to face the Germans. The Enssians had tS save 
Warsaw and did so by the end of October, 1914: ; the German attempt 
on Warsaw had failed. In November the Germans made a second 
attack on Warsaw, which ended in failure about Christmas. These 
were all sound gains, but the main thing gained by the Allies in 
1914 was time. They had not been ready for war. They were far 
inferior to the Germans in every sort of munition. But during the 
next few months they began to manufacture guns and shells and all 
kinds of equipment as they had never manufactured before, and in the 
second place, they had destroyed the prestige of the German army, 
which had believed itself to be invincible. Now we come to 19,15. 
During this year Germany showed how great were her reserves of men 
and munitions. It was only very slowly that the Allies armed 
themselves sufficiently to meet the Germans on anything like equal 
terms. It was not till March, 1915 that the Allies could really hold 
the Germans ‘ contained ’ in their lines of trenches. 

Otherwise the year was one of many disappointments. First, 
though at the beginning of April, 1915, the Enssians were only fifty 
miles from Cracow and held passes in the Carpathian mountains that led 
right into the wheat plains of Hungary, the Tzar was victimised by a 
ring of intriguers. Pro-German officials in Petrograd were seeking to 
make a separate peace between Eussia and Germany, and others actual- 
ly in the pay of the German Government, prevented munitions and 
supplies from reaching the Eussian armies. Some regiments had not 
more than one rifle to every four men. The Germans of course knew 
this, and at the end of April, just when they were finding out in the 
Second Battle of Ypres (April 22— ‘May) that they could not break 
through the Western front, they massed guns and men against the 
Enssians in Galicia and drove them back from Galicia and from 
Poland. This time the Germans captured Warsaw on August 5. The 
Eussian retreat went on till September when the Enssians entrenched 
on a line running from the Gulf of Eiga to the Dniester, 

Turkey had joined the Germahic Powers in November, 1914, the 
worsi political blunder that ever Turkish statesmen made. In 1915, 
the Allies made an attempt to take Constantinople, by forcing a w^ay 
through the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmora. Just as Mackenseii 
began the great German offensive against the Enssians, the Anglo- 
French Expedition landed on the peninsula, of Gallipoli with the 
intention of taking the Turkish forts that guarded the Narrows in the 
Dardanelles. The Expedition failed of its main purpose, and it is 
on© of the amazements of this War that it was withdrawn from 
the peninsula in December without being completely destroyed. 
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As the year ended there eame the news that another British Expedi- 
tion, meant to capture Baghdad, was shut up in Kut-ei-Amara on the 
Tigris and that it was not likely that a relief expedition could reach it 
in time to save it from surrendering. 

Serbia , — ^In this year, too, Serbia was overrun and cruelly 
ravaged by the Austrians and Germans aided by the Bulgarians. 

These disappointments, combined with the effort to secure men 
and munitions caused some depression in England. 

Thoughtful men had all along seen what demands a war with 
Germany would make. What no one had expected was that modern 
Germany would use poison gas, would torpedo the Lusitania^ or shoot 
down Nurse CavelL These deeds taught the most careless and 
ignorant that this war must last until Germans were freed from the 
domination of militarism and militarist leaders, or else made power- 
less to inflict wrong on Europe. It was with no light hearts that 
Englishmen and their Allies at last set about winning the War at 
ail costs, because on the winning of it depended the welfare of 
mankind. 

To some extent this sense of gloom prevented many from seeing 
that in 1915, , the Allies had proved themselves the match for the 
Germanic Powers. Even the disasters to the Eussians could not hide 
that.^'^for the Eussians were only driven back, not broken. And there 
were other real reasons for encouragement when, Italy joined the 
Allies on May 28, and when in Africa all the Germano-Turkish efforts 
against Egypt had failed, and all German territory in Africa except the 
South-Western corner of German East Africa came into the hands of 
the British and their Allies. 

In 1916, the tide of success in the Great War definitely ebbed from 
the Germanic Powers and month by month the Entente Allies found 
themselves steadily stronger. But it was not a year of easy success. 

• In Eebruary, the Germans determined to take Verdun and so smash 
a way right into the heart of France. They came very near success. 
But they lost thousands of lives only to find that they could not 
-destroy the Erench defence. On the other hand in July, when the 
British opened an offensive, the Germans had to give way. In this 
‘Battle of the Somme* the Germans lost nearly 30,000 prisoners. 
Probably no one will ever know how many were slain. But its im- 
portance was that 4t showed that as the AUies brought their muni- 
tions and equipment approximately to the pitch of German efficiency 
they could count on beating the Germans. The Allies took position 
after position till at the end of the year, for the first time since the 
Erench war had begun, the Germans were defending themselves on low 
ground' while the Allies were firmly established on the ridges that 
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oveiiookod the Gorman positions. Things went well in the West for 
hotb the British and the French in 1916, 

In May, the Italians had to face a powerful Austrian offensive on 
the Trentino front, an attempt to break right into the richest lands 
of North Italy. They beat this back wonderfully, and on the other 
front they conducted an offensive of their own which enabled them to 
capture Gorizia. They were certainly helped by the offensive which 
the Eussians launched under Brussilov in June. Four Eussian armies 
struck at once along the whole line from the Pripet marshes to the 
Eumanian frontier. The whole of the Bukowina was in Eussian 
hands by the end of June, and 200,000 Germans and Austrians had 
been captured. In Asia Minor the Eussians took Erzerum and Tre- 
bizond early in the year. But for reasons not yet clear the Eussians 
suffered reverses in Europe and Asia towards the end of 1916 and 
the Eussian offensive came to a standstill. Even so it bad been of 
great service. The Eussian armies were proving their courage and 
weight and there would have been great victories for Eussia in 1917, 
but for the dissension and treachery among the counsellors of the 
Tsar and the vacillation of the Tsar himself. 

Belgium had been overrun in 1914, Serbia and Montenegro in 

1915. In 1916, it was Eumania who was the victim. She joined the 
Allies at the end of August, and unwisely began a campaign against 
Austria without sufficient munitions and depending on certain promis- 
es made by the pro-German Eussian Foreign Minister, Stuermer, who 
deliberately deceived Eumania so that she might be conquered by the 
Germans ; he intended to point out to the Eussians that this defeat of 
Eumania showed the might of the Germanic Powers so clearly that 
the Eussians should see that the only thing for them to do was to 
make peace with the Germans. In that he failed, but he was 
successful in deceiving the Eumanians and though the Eumanian 
army was never broken, it was thrust back till only a corner of 
Eumania remained under the Eumanian Government. In spite of the 
Eussian and Eumanian reverse it was however clear by the end of 

1916, that the Allies as they then stood were likely very soon to. 
mate the Germanic powers. The siege and surrender of the 
British Expedition at Kut-el-Amara on the Tigris in Mesopotamia in 
April, though much to be regretted and the result of very grave 
military mistakes^ did not affect the general situatf on. On the other 
hand the victory of the British fleet over the German fleet in the 
North Sea on May 31, was unmistakable proof of the superiority of 
the British naval forces. Any general survey of the year indicated 
that it had ended very favourable for the Allies. 

I need say little about 1917. Ail the calculations of the Allies 
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were upset) by the Hevoliition in Biissia which overthrew the 
autocracy and sovereignty of the Tsar and led to many perplexing 
changes in the management of civil and military affairs throughout 
Eussia and especially in the Eussian armies. For weeks at a time 
it has seemed as though there were no settled central authority 
and till that is established the Eussian armies can take little part in 
the War. But Eepublican Eussia is a whole-hearted comrade of the 
Allies and when order has arisen out of the present disorder, Eussia 
will drive out her German invaders as she has driven them out 
in the past. Of that there is no doubt, for the German is hated 
throughout Eussia. But for the present Russia is of little use to the 
Allies, and her disorganisation, though the result will be good, has 
certainly added to the length of the War. 

If Eussia disappointed the Allies during the latter half of the 
third year of the War, the United States of America brought aid 
beyond reckoning in men and money when, in April, she definitely 
joined the Allies and called on the manhood of America to enlist for 
the battle with Germany which was now the fight of righteousness 
and civilisation against piracy, robbery and ruthless despotism, typi- 
fied particularly in the German policy of ' unlimited submarinism.' 

The great offensive , — Further good news came from the Western 
Front. While Eussia was seeking a new order, the French and Eng- 
lish on the Western Front carried out the most significant advance 
yet made. One after another, places like Bapaume, Peronne, Ghaulnes, 
Vimy Eidge, Oraonno, Messines were taken. The Germans definitely 
retreated to lines of trenches that they had prepared for the purpose. 
The mastery of the Anglo-French armies was apparent to the most 
careless observer, and the German newspapers began to show that 
the Germans were at last becoming anxious about the issue of the 
struggle. In the East, the disaster of the previous year at I\ut was re- 
trieved. A British Expedition reached and took possession of Bagh- 
dad. Throughout the Near' East, in Turkey itself, and in India 
this was regarded as a notable military success, and particularly as 
a clear omen of the coming triumph of the Allies. Its real import- 
ance is that the British possession of Baghdad puts an end to the 
German idea of a * corridor * along the Berlin to Baghdad line of rail- 
way by which Germany might have struck at Persia or India at 
■■will. ,'■■■ 

August 4, 1917. — There is no space for me to go into details re- 
garding the position of Greece, the co-operation of Bra^aii with the 
United States, the counter-attack that Rumania is making, the new 
artillery battle on the Western Front, As the fourth anniversary 
of the War passes and . we look back on three years of strife, we 
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think with deepest sorrow of all the agony and death that it has 
brought. We mourn for comrades, teachers, brothers who have laid 
down their lives. We mourn with the countless sad hearts who have 
been bereaved of husband or sons. But we thank God for all the 
wonderful and beautiful patience and courage that the War has called 
forth. We thank Him too that in His providence, the unprepared and 
peaceful nations of Europe, so wantonly and treacherously attacked 
by the Germanic Powers, have not been overwhelmed; but that as 
the struggle has gone on, they have been able to gather strength and 
organize their might so that the defence they have made has been equal 
to their peril And as we count one new Ally after another, and 
especially as we have found that the righteousness of , our cause has 
won the approval of the United States of America, while the aims and 
methods of the Germanic Powers are reprobated by ail the civilised 
nations of the world except the few whose territories lie within range of 
German guns, we look forward to the time when our cause shall have 
triumphed, and when through that triumph, a real, permanent and 
entirely just peace shall be the beginning of a revived and purified 
effort to realise the highest ideals, in the lands of those who are 
now our enemies, as well as in this Empire and the Allied Eepublics 
and States. 


LITER ABJ NOTICES AND NOTES. 

Kenilworth^ by Sir Walter Scott. Abridged and simplified by 
K. M. Spence, m.a. (Oxford University Press, 1917. Price Ee. 1.) 

This abridgment is in bulk between one-third and one-fourth 
of the original The editor has modernised the language of Sir W, 
Scott’s diabgue which has too strong a flavour of the Elizabethan 
drama to make easy reading for Indian students. The abridged and 
simplified edition is a suitable reader for High Schools, but for Inter- 
mediate classes the original would be better. The editor has altered 
the original story in some points, apparently in the supposed interests 
of young readers. These alterations do not improve the story, and it 
may be doubted whether they are required on the maxima debet ur 
piiero reverentia 'gunciple, .. 

Hampi Bums Desoeibed and Illustrated. By A. PI. 
Longhurst. (Madras Government Press. Price three rupees). 

Mr. Longhurst has produced a very beautiful book, and one 
which will be of great interest and value to all students of the history 
of architecture and the influence of religion upon architecture. 
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The book is divided into two parts — the former dealing with 
‘ Influences,’ and the latter giving a minute description of the buildings 
at Hampi and in the neighbourhood. The headings of the sub-sections 
of Part I will give our readers some idea of the variety and range of 
the book — ‘ Locality/ ‘ History of Yijayanagar from the Inscriptions/ 
‘ Social and Political History as Eecorded by Foreign Visitors to 
Yijayanagar’, and ‘ Eeligion.’ 

The book is beautifully illustrated with no fewer than sixty-nine 
plates. 

Expekiences of the Wai^. By Mrs. Moffat. (Price As. 3. 
G. L, S., Madras.) ; 

It is pleasing to see that the address given to the students of the 
Christian College by Mrs. Moffat in the February of last year has met 
with the success it deserves, and j^Jiat a second edition has been called 
for. The book has been enlarged by the addition of an introduction out- 
lining briefly the origin qf the War and by a few pages of notes at the 
end. We hope the book will continue to sell well as it is full of interest 
and pictures very vividly the spirit animating those who are ready to 
lay down their lives for their country. 

Stetdies in the Lobd’s Pbayeb. By the Rev. W. S. Dodd 
(Price Annas 4. C. L. S., Madras). 

This Tamil book contains a series of sermons and addresses on 
the Lord s Prayer. They are practical and helpful. They will be of 
great use to Tamil preachers and equally helpful for devotional 
reading. 

HoW' MY Life was Changed. By the Rev. S. Soinasun* 
dram. B.A. (Price 9 pies. C. L. S., Madras). 

One of the benefits accruing to the Christian community from the 
Evangelistic Forv/ard Movement is the publication of a considerable 
amount of Tamil literature. It is all practical, living and useful : it 
is also cheap and published with a view to its being read widely. 
Mr. Somasundran^’s account of his conversion to Christianity is a book- 
let that is likely to do good service. It is written in a style that will 
make it interesting to non-Christians as well as Christians. 

COHMENTABY ON THE FiRST EpISTLE OF PaUL THE 
Apostle to Timothy (in Telugu). By S. B. Simon, L.M.S,, 
Cuddapah, Half cloth ; pp. 60. (Price As. 10. C* L. S., Madras). 

This book is well written. The Telugu is easy and clear. Expla- 
natory notes on chapters and verses are practical. The work maybe 
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commended to Ghrisbians generally, especially for use by village cate- 
chists, teachers and others. It is a pity that the price is so high but 
this is doubtless due to the high cost of paper on account of the War. 

The Supbejie Pjsrson and the Supreme Quest. By thr 
Eev. E. A. Hume, d.d., Translated by Bajah M. Bhujanga Eow, 
Bahadur Zemindar, Ellore, Translator of the Gospels into Telugu 
verse. Paper covers; pp. 28. (Price As. 1|. 0. L. S., Madras). 

Dr. Hume has produced a very valuable and useful book in which 
the person and work of Christ are attractively set forth ; and Eajah 
M. Bhujanga Eow has produced a good translation, but unfortunately 
the Telugu is of such high grade that none but well-educated persons 
can profitably use the book. .Ordinary readers of elementary education 
will find it too difficult for comprehension. 

God’s Plans for Soul-Winning. By Thomas Hogben. 
Translated into Telugu by Eev. Canon P. Anantham. Paper 
covers; pp. 68. (Price As. 3, 0. L. S,, Madras). 

A useful booklet which ought to be in the hands of every Christian 
worker. The Telugu is popular and easy. It is a pity that the price 
is so high as to prevent the work being added to the Anna Library. 

Standard Telugu Headers. Fourth Book. By an Indian 
Lady. Board cover; pp. 86. (Price As. 4. C- L. S., Madras). 

The subject matter is very well chosen ; the language is adapted 
to the class for which it is intended, and the general style of the 
book is good. The cover is very unattractive. 


Literary Notes. 

Most English readers know little or nothing of the history of Serbia, 
jjeyond the rather unsavoury quarter of a century that preceded the 
Balkan Wars. Captain H. W. V. Temperley, a Cambridge “don” 
and historian of some repute, now in His Majesty’s Forces, has there- 
fore met a real need in his History of Serbia (Bell. 10s. M. nett) 
Wo commend it to those who. wish to learn more of our gallant 
Ally, and to all students of European History. 

Another recent book of closely related interest is Mr. J. A. E. 
Marriott’s account of The Eastern Question (Clarendon Press, 12s. M. 
nett). Here again, a large field of time has to be reviewed ; for the 
Eastern Question has its roots in a remote past. For students of 
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history and for the general reader, this illuminating study of a great 
political and historical issue meets a felt want. 

We may also call attention to a few books on Russia. Etmia as 
I linoio It (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6^2. nett) is by Mr. Harry de Windt, 
Through Etissia in War Time (Risher Unwin, 12s. M. nett) is the rather 
surprising account of a tour through Russia, almost on the lines of a 
tour in time of peace, made by Mr. 0. F. Goxwell. For ail the book 
has to say of the War, the reader would hardly guess the tour was 
made in the summer of 1915. The Co-operative Movement in Bussia, 
by J. V. Burnoff, is of interest not only for its light on Russian affairs, 
but also as bearing on methods of no small importance 'for the 
economic development of India. 

Some months ago we noticed a little book of a rather striking 
character, Political Ideals, by Mr, C. Delisle Burns. The same 
author now gives us Greek Ideals (G, Bell, 5s, nett), the standpoint of 
which is indicated by the sub-title— A Study of Social Life.’ The 
strength of Mr. Burns’s treatment of political movements should 
suffice to commend the book to every thoughtful reader. 


Once more we have to chronicle the publication of an instalment 
of a monumental work, the title of which rings strangely across the 
field of war. Volume IV of The ComxAete Peerage (St. Catherine 
Press, 40s.) covers the letter D, from Dacre to Dysart. It is a mine 
of information for the historian. 


Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Stoinburne (Heinemann, 
6s. nett) forms an interesting supplement to'the recent Life, especially 
as it exhibits the poet in the rather unfamiliar lighl; of an imitator of 
old models in the ballads which form a notable feature of the book. 

* 

Volume IX of the Linguistic Survey of India deals with a section 
of the Indo-Aryan Family, viz,, the Pahari Languages and Gujuri. 
It is issued by the Government Press, Calcutta. 
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GOBRESPONDENGE. 

To The Editok, 

Dear Sir, 

As the Times of India published an article on Saturday, 21st 
July from its correspondent in London about the practical work taken 
up by the Touring Club de France, which is preparing France fully 
for the peaceful invasion of innumerable tourists from all parts of the 
world after the war, may I inform the public through your paper 
that intending tourists will find it advantageous to be members of the 
Touring Club de France, whose world membership is over 133,000 
at present. 

In all French towns, and in foreign countries, there are honorary 
delegates, w^ho, on being appointed by the Committee of the Touring 
Club de France have promised to render assistance to travelling mem- 
bers of the Club. 

Applications for admission must be placed before the Committee 
in Paris and supported by two members of the Club or by a delegate. 
The undersigned, delegate for Bombay, will be glad to introduce 
and support those who wish to avail themselves of the special advant- 
ages the Touring Club de France reserves for its members : besides 
general information and guidance, there are reductions on the bill 
in many hotels, custom-house facilities between various continental 
countries, etc. 

Louis Peltier, 

Thobniii House., Apollo Btmdev, Bomhciy, 

■ 3 ' 




SCIENCE NOTES, 


An infceresting new treatment for burns received on the battlefield has 
been invented by a French doctor. The burnt flesh is sprayed with 
a mixture of melted paraffin and resin. This produces a wax-like 
coating over which strips of cotton are placed and these in turn are 
painted with the hot mixture. This is said to ease the pain very 
quickly ; and the sealing of the wounds is so efiective that new flesh 
soon grows again, and the scar left behind is scarcely discernible. 


Another important industry which has been captured from Ger- 
many is the extraction of palm and kernel oils. Palm oil is obtained 
from the pulpy part of the fruit of the West African palm and is largely. 
used in the manufacture of soap and candles, and also to prevent 
oxidation of the heated iron plates in the tin-plate industry. The 
kernels of the same fruit, when crushed, yield about 50 per cent, of a 
pale, yellow, solid fat with a pleasant taste. This oil, like the palm oil, 
is use^ to make soap and candles and also, after purification, in the 
preparation of edible fats such as margarine and vegetable butters. 
The cake, or meal, left after the crushing of the nuts is a most yalu- 
able cattle food. Before the war almost the whole of this palm oil 
extraction industry was carried on in Germany from whence the pro- 
ducts were shipped to Great Britain. This unsatisfactory state of 
affairs has now been remedied and the whole of the industry is centred 
in Great Britain, 


Aluminium is undoubtedly the metal of the future, It is not 
brittle like glass or porcelain or poisonous like copper ; it needs no 
enamel and does not rust ; and, bulk for bulk, it weighs only a fraction 
of other metals. Owing to these advantages its use is becoming in- 
creasingly greater in aviation, electrical engineering and the home, 
Aluminium to-day is obtained exclusively from the impure oxide called 
bauxite, which is found chiefly in France. The method for its extrac- 
tion consists in (1) purifying the oxide, and (2) its electrolysis in a 
bath of fused cryolite. The first process es very expensive and the 
second process is very cheap. Dr. Serpek, a French chemist, has just 
discovered a new process, which promises to oust all others and to 
make the purification of the oxide remarkably cheap owing to the 
valuable by-products obtained during the purification. The new pro- 
cess is as follows. The impure bauxite is heated in an electric furnace 
along with coal or coke. A current of nitrogen, obtained from the 
air, is passed over the heated mass and the nitrogen combines with the 
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aluminium in the oxide to form a compound aluminium nitride. 
The latter is then heated with super-heated steam when the 
products obtained are pure aluminium oxide and ammonia gas. 
The oxide is then electrolised in the usual way to obtain the alumi- 
nium metal, whilst the ammonia gas is led into sulphuric acid wdth 
which it combines to form the well-known and valuable fertiliijer ammo- 
nium sulphate. The amount of the ammonium sulphate thus obtained 
is about 25 tons per 20 tons of aluminium oxide, and has reduced 
the cost of purification of the bauxite from ^15 to £2 per ton. This 
process is, incidentally, the cheapest method of '' fixing” atmospheric 
nitrogen yet discovered. If chemists could devise a cheap method for 
the extraction of aluminium from clays and felspars, which it 
occurs in huge quantities, the manufacture of the metal would proceed 
on a scale Gommensuralje with the steel industry. 


It is interesting to note that Berlin reports the resuscitation of 
the Eoumanian oil industry. Notwithstanding the great destruction 
wrought on the wells and machines last year, the industry is once more 
io full swing. The production is increasing weekly, and now provides 
for the needs of the Central Powers. • 


Since the beginning of the war Japan has had to manufacture 
many commodities which were imported from Europe before the war. 
She has in most cases been very successful; and in fact, in some 
cases, she now produces more than she can utilise or sell, for example 
potassium chlorate and phosphorus ; on the other hand she has failed 
to establish the dye-industry. The manufacture of many dyes was 
planned on a fairly largo scale but most of the companies have closed 
down owing, it is said, to lack of capital and expert assistance. 


The papers which have just come in by the last English mail 
report the establishment in Manchester of a new British industry, 
namely the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the electric arc process. 
The industry itself is not new but it has been undertaken in Great 
Britain for the first time. The product of the manufacture is nitric 
acid which is in such enormous demand for explosives and manures. 
It is to be hoped that the new venture will be very successful as it 
would result in our becoming independent of supplies of nitrate from 
Chili. Thirty years ago Sir W. Crookes at the British Association 
Meeting, prophesied that the future of the white race depended on our 
ability to fix” atmospheric nitrogen cheaply, in order to ensure a 
bigger world food-supply. 
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REGENT PBBIODWAL LITERATURE. 

The Fobtnightly Eeview. 

Dk. Dillon writes on ‘ The Allies’ Task.’ The aim of the Allies has 
changed with the passing months, and one may now say it is “ the 
i-eoognization of the European equilibrium on a new and stable basis.” 
This phrase, however, is not easy to interpret, and the Russian 
Revolution and America’s entry into the War have made changes in 
its meaning, 

The aim of President Wilson is peace, and it is his view of what 
is a fair peace that will be decisive. Tbe danger is that Germany, 
although defeated, will be able in time of peace to secure the main 
part of her objects ; and she has never ceased to plan for the future. 
The Germans are, every way, the strongest race on the continent, 
and no political change can alter that, and only the slow changes of 
development can alter their ambitions. Now that treaties are value- 
less, war can be prevented only by removing, tbe causes of it or the 
means of levying it. The idea that Germany can be divided against 
itself is absurd ; the Germans will retain their notions of intellectual 
and moral supremacy and the only way these can be kept from 
having their natural result in political domination is “ by surround- 
ing Germany with a ring of independent communities helpful in- 
deed as peace neighbours and loyal competitors, but formidable when 
united as political adversaries.” W’e have to remember that Germany 
before the War had already gained much, mainly through Britain’s 
acquiescence, specially in Mesopotamia and Africa ; if she is allowed 
to retain it, the realisation of her scheme is only a question of time. 

But it is Central Europe, after all, that is moat important. It 
demands a resolute will on the part of the Allies if they are to secure 
the ‘ Guarantees ’ that are needed. Austria-Hungary must be dis- 
membered and a non-German Central Europe built up found a united, 
self-contained and independent Poland. Otherwise Germany would 
control 170 millions and threaten and ordain in their name. 

And, in the first place, the Gormans in Austria-Hungary are of 
more use to the Teutonic aims where they are than if detached and 
united to Germany. Then Germany would lose her influence over the 
rest of the Dual Monarchy. Bohemia, Moravia, and the Slowak region 
of northern Hungary would form an independent state. New Poland 
would include not only the province.of Posen, but also Upper Bilesia 
with its rich coalfields, and certainly the strip ,of Baltic coast with 
Dantzig and the mouth of the Vistula. 
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Mi\ Archibald Hurd writes on * The Admiralty, the Fleet, and 
the Battle of Jutland.’ There is not the difference of feeling that is 
sometimes alleged between the Admiralty and the Fleet ; the connection 
between them is much too close. Much of the criticism which 
appeared in the United States but' was really made in Germany with 
reference to the Battle of Jutland has proved to be wrong. The 
German fleet only escaped destruction because of the mist. No 
British battleship or battle- cruiser was sunk by a torpedo,, and the 
battle-cruisers were sunk, not by the piercing of their armour-belt, 
but by direct hits on the turrets. (But surely there must be some 
mistake Jn design, possibly in the distribution of mass, when the 
consequences of a single hit, apart from explosion, are so serious. 
Mr. Hurd says a battleship so hit would have fared as badly). 

The Germans claimed that they had won an undoubted victory. 
“A great hammerblow was struck and the nimbus of British world 
supremacy had disappeared,” said the German Emperor. Why the 
German fleet emerged is not quite certain, but apparently they hoped 
to destroy Admiral Beatty’s Fleet; a semi-official statement said 
The German High Seas’ Fleet pushed forward in order to engage a 
portion of the British Fleet which was repeatedly reported to be off 
the south coast of Norway. 

Apparently their idea \vas to use their own battle-cruisers to 
draw Admiral Beattyjs Fleet on to their submarines, but apparently 
the manoeuvring speed was too great for them to do much. The battle- 
cruisers proved that they were admirably adapted for one of the 
principal purposes for which they were designed, the reconnaissance 
in force. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Pbobably most of our readers are aware that Mr. Macphail was 
among the passengers injured in the loss of the P. and O. SS. 
Mongolia ; but many of them are perhaps ignorant of the character 
of his injuries and his present state of health. He had the misfor- 
tune to injure his hand when leaving the vessel, and as the wounds 
could not be attended to until the following day, they assumed 
a rather grave character, and necessitated a long stay in St, George’s 
Hospital, Bombay. As we go to , press, he is still in hospital ; but 
he is making progress, and we hope he will soon be able to re- 
turn to Madras. Interim arrangements have been.,, made for his 
College work ; but the College classes, as well as his colleagues and 
friends, will not be satisfied until he is once more in our midst. 
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As the 4th of August this year fell on a Saturday, and as the Thurs- 
day and Friday preceding were College holidays, the 1st August was 
recognised in the College as the third anniversary of the Declaration of 
War by Great Britain. The first hour of the day was devoted to an 
exposition, in the class rooms, of the origin and significance of the War. 
At 11 o’clock the College met in the Anderson Hall to engage in a com- 
mon act of prayer and thanksgiving. At the close of the service the 
College closed for the day. Although attendance at this act of devo- 
tion was voluntary, as it had been at the corresponding occasions in 
previous years, practically the entire College was present, and a very 
reverent spirit was manifested. The service began with an address by 
the Principal in which he dwelt on the change which within the year 
had been caused by the revolution in Bussia and the entry into the 
war of the United States of America, and on the need of fresh conse- 
cration of our cause to God. Mr. Muliyil then engaged in a prayer 
of thanksgiving, confession, and prayer for victory. Part of Psalm 
118 was read, and a prayer of intercession and for the days to-' come 
was offered by Mr. Meston. Dr. Skinner closed the service with the 
benediction. 


The Annual Paliavaram Camp for the Christian Students of 
Madras was held this year at a considerably earlier date than usual; 
the four consecutive holidays at the beginning of this month were 
utilized for this purpose by the Inter-Collegiate Committee. The time 
® for preparations was too brief : some of the well-known leaders of the 
Camp in the previous years could not possibly be present this time, 
and several others counted upon failed. All these circumstances led 
the Programme Committee to stop its activities for a time and to call 
together a larger body of students and student-workers for prayerful 
deliberation about the matter. After two long sessions, it was 
decided, especially as this seemed to be the earnest wish of the stu- 
dent members present, to go ahead with the arrangements despite the 
apparently adverse circumstances, trusting in help from Above. It is 
noteworthy that this year’s Camp was more "in the hands of students 
themselves than perhaps has ever been before the case ; the indispens- 
ably valuable guidance of the senior leaders without whom the Camp 
would not have taken place at all is however not to be minimised for 
a moment. 

The body referred to above, met at Paliavaram on Wednesday 
evening the 1st of August, for a day’s Eetreat to discuss the pro- 
gramme and other details of the Camp. By the next evening there 
were about fifty delegates assembled on the spot and the Camp itself 
commenced with a short address by Mr, Kingsley Williams who was 
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the chairman throughout There were two general meetings daily, 
and the main theme oj^hie addresses might be designated as the 
Christian Warfare, On 'ftie first day, Messrs. G. V. Job and K. 0. 
Chacko dwelt upon the havoc wrought by the Enemy in the corporate 
life of men as well as in their individual lives. On the next day, the 
attention of the audience was drawn by Messrs. D. G. M. Leith and 
P. 0. Philip to the Leader under whom they were called upon to do 
battle against the inveterate 'enemy of mankind. Mr. Neill in the 
course of his two addresses on the last day, expounded the conditions 
of enlistment and the severe cost it necessarily involves. All the 
evening meetings were conducted in the open-air and the last of them 
was held on the top of a neighbouring hill in the midst of impressive 
scenery. On one afternoon there were denominational conferences, 
a new feature introduced in accordance with the decision of the last 
general committee meeting of the All-India Christian Student Asso- 
ciation. The Bible Circles served as opportunities to draw the 
delegates into closer contact one with another and the Eellowship 
meetings at night were occasions of much innocent mirth. In the 
business meeting short reports were given of the Christian Unions in 
the various colleges. 

The delegates had ample leisure left at their disposal, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see small batches of them walking up and down the 
green meadows or sitting in circles talking to one another up to a 
late hour on the moonlit nights. The fellowship which camps like thiS| 
give rise to, needs to be preserved and deepened, and if this is done it' 
will be a most valuable spiritual acquisition for the delegates, to which 
they will, in their later lives ever look back with profound joy and 
gratitude. (C. P, M.) 
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INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE* 

By Aethue Davies, M.A. 

The bare title of this lecture, as indeed of each lecture of this 
series, IS ambiguous. Are we in pursuit of knowledge merely or is 
- our object the discovery of a rule of conduct ? Do we wish to find 
an answer to the question to what extent, if at all, does religion 
influence or has it influenced the world of economics— a pro- 
em which might conceivably be solved on purely historical or 
statistical lines or treated from a philosophical or scientific 
standpoint might resolye itself into the deeper question of the 
influence that religion as a theory of the Universe must neces- 
sarily have upon this particular branch of human activity?— 
Or IS our object an entirely different one, namely ethical, an 
attempt to answer not the question “what is the influence of 
Religion on Industry and Commerce, but rather what ought to 
he the influence of Religion on Industry and Commerce ? -i 
■ I propose to-night to focus our thoughts on the ethical issue 
on the question of conduct. How far as thinking beings ought we to 
allovy our religious attitude to determine our action in the sphere 
of buying and selling ? — At the same time I should be the first 
to deprecate any attempt to arrive at an a ‘priori solution. If we 
are to arrive at any trustworthy conclusion as to what Man may 
be, we must start from the basis of what Man is- Ruskin has 
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poured legitimate scorn upon the orthodox economics of his time. 
It took one or two leading motives of human nature and ignor- 
ing the rest, built up a theory of economic action upon this 
partial view of the whole. It was he said, like “a science of 
gymnastics which assumed that men had no skeletons. It might 
be shown, on that assumption, that it would be advantageous to 
roll the students up into pellets, flatten them into cakes, or stretch 
them into cables ; and that when these results were effected, the 
reinsertion of the skeletons would be attended with various in- 
conveniences to their constitutions. The reasoning might be 
admirable, the conclusions true, and the science deficient only in 
applicability. Modern political economy stands on a precisely 
similar basis. . .1 do not deny the truth of this theory: I 

simply deny its applicability to the present phase of the world.” 

Unfortunately Euskin, while condemning the folly of ignor- 
ing men’s skeletons, himself gave ns rules for human conduct 
w'hich are quite impracticable because they neglected the 
existence of men’s stomachs. But his own failure as a practical 
guide should not lessen for us the value of the truth he teaches 
in the above passage, that our conduct can only be right when 
based upon the facts, whatever they may be, the whole of the 
facts, of human nature. 

There are indeed schools of thought which wmuld deny 
altogether the value of Mty such enquiry as we are proposing 
to-night. Some there are to whom all religion is a mere 
chimeja, a vain pursuit, empty talk in big words about vague 
emotions and things incomprehensible. They would close all 
discussion at once by the dogmatic assertion that superstitious 
dreamings should be allowed no influence upon any branch of a 
reasoning man’s conduct. I cannol now deal with the atheist or 
agnostic. Let us assume as. a postulate for to-night that 
there is something i^ religion.-But there are others who 
would admit the reality and value of religion and yet refuse to 
listen to its voice outside its own limited sphere. Eeligion, they 
would say, is one thing, the pursuit of material wealth quite 
another, Eeligion is concerned in an attempt to know God, to 
learn the ultimate truth, and it is approached either from the 
intellectual side by the roads of philosophy or theology or from 
the emotional side in mysticism, worship, bakthi. It is es- 
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sentially a matter that touches the spiritual nature of man 
and has as little bearing upon questions of economics, as such, 
as it has hpon the facts of physical nature. 

No one would dream of discussing the influence of religion 
on the law of gravitation. Is it reasonable, they would ask, 
to consider its influence upon what has been called the iron law 
of wages or on the theory of economic rent ? Are not these 
matters decided by the hard facts of material life as irrevocably and 
certainly as the falling of a stone ? A mad man may in religious 
feivoui throw himself from a pinnacle of the temple believing 
God’s angels will take charge of him and bear hifh up. Inevitably 
he will be dashed to pieces. Is not the man equally mad who 
refuses to buy in the cheapest market or sell in the dearest, who 
when asked for his coat gives his cloak also ? Is he not in fact 
up against the stubborn inexorable laws of human nature, deter- 
mined by animal appetites and instincts, which may be ignored 
by the fool or the enthusiast but are in the long run absolutely 
certain in their operation ?— In some form or other I fancy 
this idea is at the back of the minds of many of us, who perhaps 
would not expressly admit its truth, and is a hidden but most 
potent cause of the feebleness of so many of the efforts we make 
for social amelioration. I believe, however, that this type of 
economic fatalism is based partly on the fallacy of materialism 
and partly on misconceptions as to the nature of man and the 
true significance of religion for him. I do not propose directly 
to attack these thinkers. I have not the ability, knowMge or 
time to do so. I believe most modern philosophers, in spite of 
the perennial disagreement of the various schools on many 
points, are agreed in condemning the compartmental view of 
human nature. Man is not three persons, body, mind and soul, 
but" one person. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity wuth all its 
paradox is as true of man as of God. Religion, if it is wmrth 
anything at all, cannot be dammed back in the regions of the 
intellect or, the soul : it must flood the whole of man’s being 
and produce its effects as surely upon every branch of his 
conduct as it does upon his thoughts and his emotions. 

After this introduction let us now approach our problem for 
a closer study. We have first to understand the reasons and 
conditions of industry and commerce, and then to determine 
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how as reasoning feeling and above all acting beings our conduct 
shall be guided in a world of industry and commerce. 

Let us start with man at his lowest, plainest, most obvious : 
a featherless biped, an animal with appetites and instincts 
differing from the ape and tiger in greater feebleness of body and 
greater cunningness of mind. What are his primary needs? 
— To fill his stomach, to clothe his back, to get him a mate. 
He finds himself in a world which provides for his desires — but 
generally not without struggle. He learns to resist — to fight. 
We grant to the materialist the physical, animal basis of life. 
We grant that it is from these primary needs there spring first 
the desire of proprietorship, the idea of property and then the 
idea of exchange followed by the whole complex of an economic 
world. Yes on one of the planes of his being man is a beast, a 
brute, self-centred, seeking the satisfaction of stomach appetites. 
Let us however do justice even to the animal world. Even on this 
animal stage of existence we find— long before reason or reli- 
gion can have any play — strange contradictions of the pure self- 
seeking appetites— in the parental and herd instincts. Again and 
again the mother gladly gives her own life that her children 
may live, the individual calls his mates to share in the food he 
has found and rushes to danger and death that his fellows of the 
fiock may be saved. Blind instinct— nature’s law! So be it, 
but signs and prophesies too, of what w'e shall see repeated in 
higher stages — pointing upward to the perfect law' that shall be 
hereafter. Nature is one, and the paradoxes of the purest religion 
have their analogies among the facts of the grossest animalism. 

Personally I have a great tenderness for our brothers, the 
animals. Like us they are born, they suffer and they die ! and 
it is good to remember that of the birds of the air not one falls 
to the ground but our common Father in heaven in His tender 
care knows of it. Perhaps our Western Christianity would 
have been nearer to Truth if like Hinduism and Buddhism it had 
discovered some scheme of salvation for the animal creation as 
well as for man. ’ 

Animals then may have souls to be saved 1 But it is surely 
the blindest of prejudice that refuses to recognise that man is 
infinite stages higher in the scale of being. Animals are animals 
and may be something more. Of man the ‘ something more ’ is 
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certain. Of the many elements in human nature which redeem 
it from pure animalism I will mention but two— closely related to 
each other : • the capacity of choice, the capacity for doubt. 

The story of Adam and Eve is spoken of as the story of the 
Eall of Man. It is in reality the story of man’s first upward step : 
for God differentiated man from the whole of the rest of creation 
by making him in his own image, that is, giving him the capacity 
and opportunity of choice. There stood the forbidden tree— 
and Han was at perfect liberty to take or refrain from its fruit. 
It is a symbol of man’s glory and privilege throughout the ages. 
Man alone, or at least pre-eminently, among animals can commit 
sin. The pure animal does what it does by pure instinct, 
guided by material law. His path is pre-ordained, inevitable. 
Man has ever before him two or a thousand paths and tran- 
scending material law proves himself by the faculty of choice the 
possessor of a soul. Man then is not merely animal— he is a 
choosing animal, and because he is a choosing animal he is 
also a doubting animal. Every path has flowers along its 
way. Shall this or that be taken ? In every stage from 
primitive society to the most complex civilization, from in- 
fancy to old age, life presents itself to Man w'hether as an 
individual or as a member of a society not merely as a gift to be 
enjoyed, but as a problem to be solved. It is beset with ques- 
tions. There is the political question, the educational question, 
the religious question, the social question, and each of these 
itself is subdivided into hosts of subsidiary questions. Take 
for instance that w'hich concerns us to-night the industrial 
question. What Js it in its simplest, plainest form ? How 
shall I get enough to eat and drink? How shall I being a 
man of foresight provide for my future ? How can I acquire and 
protect myself against the desire of others to take from me what 
I have acquired ? How in short can I obtain and keep wealth ? 
It is seen however that while it is a problem for the individual, 
it is for the individual set in the midst of a social w4ole. 
Man belongs to the herding animals- Self-realisation for him 
must be sought not apart from others, but in relation to others. 
This problem like every other problem of life though perceived 
at first as personal resolves itself almost at once into a social 
problem. One may theoretically detach the person from the 
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mass as though he occupied a little universe of his own, but 
in fact, the separate individual is an abstraction unknown to 
experience, and we are at once therefore compelled to restate 
it thus “ Set, as I inevitably am, within the industrial order, 
how shall my life therein be realised, amplified, sustained*?’' 

There have been attempts to answer this question on an 
exack scientific basis. 

The earlier political economy in particular made such an 
attempt and in order that it might be exact as well as scientific 
it assumed that man w^as a mechanical thing, actuated by none 
but self-seeking motives, bound to act in a particular way. I 
have already quoted Euskin’s denunciation of this science, I 
might add a passage from Carlyle '"Cash payment” he writes 
‘‘ never was, or could except for a few years be, the union-bond 

of man to man If at any time such a philosophy-start up as 

the exponent of human relations, expect that it will soon end 
—A man has other obligations laid on him, in God's universe, 
than the payment of cash.” 

True: but Carlyle like Kuskin fails as a teacher because he 
forgot that man has at least that obligation, and the mistake of 
this older political economy was not that it W’as scientific, not 
even that in order to be scientific it treated human nature as a 
dead static thing with no variety in it. 

In fact no dealing with the industrial question or any other 
of the great human questions can be satisfactory that does not 
work on a scientific basis. In every subject it is of the greatest 
practical advantage to discriminate 'the sphere of general reason- 
ing from that of applied maxims. Pure mathematics, for example, 
examines the relations of forms and numbers without concern 
for their existence as facts. Pure mathematics is none the less the 
essential pre-requisite of the applied arts of construction, and the 
engineer utilises for his purpose the formula which the mathe- 
matician has proved. In the same way within the general area of 
the industrial question there is a field for economic science. 

The mistake lies in imagining that there is no further region 
beyond economics, that the answer of economics is a coinplet ; 
and final answer. As a fact in approaching any part of the social 
question one passes through a region where the language is that 
of economics but soon one enters into another country wfith a 
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new language of human passion and desire. “ Let us assume ” 
says a writer on this subject “ tisat the stomach question is 
solved. Do you fancy that the social question is solved also 
The gnawing stomach may be quieted, but the beating heart 
and anxious head are not content.” In short the industi’ial 
question is a moral question, and as we 'pass its gateway one 
hears indeed the language of economic science, but mingled 
with it and nearer to its citadel the notes and accents of moral 
emotion, compassion, pity or hope. 

The industrial world which seems so specially and com- 
pletely dominated by economic law is most demonstrably based 
on moral fact. — It rests on credit : it exists through integrity; 
it prospers through public confidence. Modern business, far 
from being, as it is often described, apitiless system of piracy and 
plunder, is essentially a vast structure of social service where 
economic gain, as a rule, coincides with public utility ; and 
where, for one fortune procured by destructivism and fraud, a 
hundred are the consequences of integrity and fidelity. The 
best endowment for success in business is 'an endowment of 
sobriety, incorruptibility, hopefulness and patience : and the more 
complex business has grown, the more dependent it has become 
at every point upon trustworthy character and incorruptible 
leadership. Problems of new machinery are still difficult, but 
the most pressing problem of modern business life is to find new 
capacity to run the machinery which is already devised; and the 
■power which creates this productive energy is to be sought in 
the abundant resources of moral initiative and strength. 

While never forgetting then the scientific aspect of the 
problem we realise that the true full answer to our question has 
to be sought for by the individual in the region of ethics. 

The scientific answer is essential but it is not complete. 
The question before us is not solved by telling us merely how 
things in the industrial world will fall out if we assume human 
society to be composed of a number of ‘economic men’ — Our 
question demands of us a deeper fuller answer — How am I to 
act?- What is my duty? Moral issues are continually pressing 
upon me for treatment. What shall be my atttitude towards 
them ? To ethics then we must turn. 

The history of ethics shows that roughly there have been 
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three schools of thought upon this matter— the egoist, .the. 
prudential, the idealist. 

The simplest answer is given by the egoist. “ You have 
no duty. Assert yourself. Seek your own pleasure. Satisfy your 
own desire. All else is illusion, misdirected sentiment, and in the 
end social degeneration.” Let us turn for instance to the modern 
virile teaching of Nietzsche with his persuasive appeal to natural 
law and force of will — One must choose in his conduct whether 
he is to be among those who rule or among those who obey, with 
the masters or with the slaves. Healthy nations like the Greeks 
have promoted a master-morality, weak nations like the Hebrews 
have taught a slave-morality ; and the most degenerate outcome 
,of this creed was the Christian religion, with its praise of humili- 
ty, sympathy and sacrifice. “ Life ” he writes “ is essentially the 
appropriation, the injuiy, the subduing of the alien and weak. 
It is suppression, compulsion, the enforcing of its own forms. It 
is assimilation., and at the least and gentlest, exploitation” or 
again, elswhere, “ What is happiness ? It is the feeling that power 
increases— that resistance has been overcome. Not contentment, 
but more power ; not peace, but war ; not virtue, but efficiency 

The weak and crippled should go to the wall-: that is the first 

principle of our philanthropy. And we should help them to go.” 

This answer is straightforward, simple, clear, but it is 
grounded on the hypothesis that we are essentially animals con- 
tending in a struggle for existence from which may be a master- 
race of super-men will emerge. It ignores the complexity of our 
human nature. That the determined effort to be a master in a 
world of slaves may have a disastrous issue is illustrated on 
the plane of the individual by the pathetic life of Nietzsche him- 
self, on the social plane it is Nietzsche’s philosophy applied to 
the State that has raised against Gemany a world full of enemies 
and seems to threaten, if not her existence, at least her prosperity 
and her power and influence whether for good or evil for genera- 
tions to come. Perhaps indeed the completest answer to the 
simple teaching of the egoist school is the equally simple reply 
that experience shows it will not work. In any case there are 
very few bold enough to be consistent followers of Nietzsche. 

Let us pass to the prudentialists, who are prepared with an 
answer, capable of carrying far greater conyiction to the average 
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mind. Of this school there are many able exponents. *‘We 
are in a world” they say ‘'where pleasure must be sought 
and pain avoided. In increasing some of our pleasures, we 
often find our action involves immediate or subsequent pain. 
In banishing pain we may find we are deprived of some counter- 
balancing pleasure. In every case we must weigh the pains 
and the pleasures and so act that the scale of pleasure will 
outweigh the scale of pain.” This teaching has the merit of 
taking into account the ordinary motives of average life, so that 
it has an appearance of sanity, sagacity and worldly wisdom. 
It does not ask too much of human nature ; it accepts the world 
as it is, and bids us make ourselves as comfortable therein as 
circumstances permit. It has the further merit that it does not 
of necessity, like the egoism of Nietzsche at least, bid us banish 
our social instincts — love, sympathy, the sense of justice to 
others. It recognizes society— or at least permits us in making 
our balance of pains and pleasures to take into account those that 
others suffer and enjoy as well as our own. In actual fact too we 
find that the great majority of mankind seem for nine-tenths 
of their conduct to have adopted this teaching- It is. in short 
a practicable faith on the level of worldly expediency. 

But attractive as it is, the prudentialist creed fails us just 
when it is most needed. In the first place it gives us no stand- 
ard by which we can measure pleasure and pain. I remember 
years ago when I was at college it was proposed to hold a de- 
bate on whether it were better to be a .happy pig" or an 
unhappy man, There is no answer to this vital question on 
the plane of prudentialism. We may avoid a great deal of 
pain by animalizing ourselves. We may add a considerable 
quantity of a kind of pleasure to life if we live as pigs. The 
answer that the quality as well as the quantity of the pleasure and 
the pain are to be taken into account does not really help. For 
if we prefer the higher moral sensitiveness of man to the lower 
sensitiveness of pig, though the pleasure on that plane may be of 
a higher quality, the pain too is more poignant and far-reaching. 
Moreover -who shall say that the quality of man's pleasure and 
pain is higher than that of pig ? We have to seek elsewhere for 
a standard of higher and lower, Prudentialism cannot supply it. 

Fatal as this objection alone is, there is a far more serious 
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one behind. For we find that many of the acts which appeal 
to us as of the very highest moral quality would if judged from a 
strict prudential, standpoint have to be classed as mere folly and 
therefore even immoral. Prudentialism has no room at all in 
the orbit of its moral system for self-sacrifice, and its attendant 
virtues. In the London Spectator some years ago there appeared 
the following paragraph, The medical world has reason to be 
proud of one of its members who died this week, as the conse- 
quence of a really heroic act performed in the cause of his pro- 
fessional duty. Dr. Samuel Eabbeth, a young man of only 27 

years found that a child must die of diptheria unless 

thd suffocating membrane was sucked away through a tube ; and 
he risked and lost his life through diphtheria in the attempt , to 
save the child’s, which he did not succeed in saving at all.” 
Though one reads of this act of heroism with a thrill of pride, 
can it be rationally justified ? One sets this type of conduct 
before the philosopy of egoism and the egoist simply retreats 
from it as inexplicable or insane. One sets it before the pru- 
dentialist and the bonds of his creed are burst if he attempts to 
explain .it. Morality is to be discovered by computation, but 
the very essence of this type of act is in its incalculating, spon- 
taneous character. To compute the chances is to let the 
chance go by. The doctor did not stop to weigh pleasure and 
to weigh pain. He acted as he did, because he must. He 
was led by a categorical command, a voice without reply to 
disobey which would have been to him moral recreancy. 

The only explanation of morality upon this level is to be 
found in the teachings of the ethical idealists, to whom the 
command of duty is accepted not as provisional, but as absolute. 
The idealist, instead of floundering in the slippery places of self- 
interest, or trudging along the flat country of calculated pleasure 
and pain, climbs to the heights of moral decision, a w'ay leading 
not to illusion and obscurity, but to insight and reality : and 
human nature welcomes this ascent— for man is above' all an 
ideal-forming animal. 

So far I have been generalising. Allow me in the conclu- 
ding point of this lecture to show as shortly as I can the practical 
application of our principles to the problems of modern industrial- 
ism, Some persons may still fancy that they are concerned with 
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purely economic issues,— arrangements of wages or hours or the 
distribution of profits. The real industrial issue however lies 
generally much deeper than these economic adjustments, in the 
sense of injustice, inhumanity or wrong. But even -when it is 
thus recognised as an ethical question ; it may still be approached 
on the lower levels of morality. An egoistic employer regards 
himself as the owner of his employed. He is master and has 
no duty but to increase his own profit and to crush the ambitions 
of his servants or slaves. Egoism however, in business as 
elsewhere, sooner or later defeats itself. The more absolute the 
authority of the master, the more violent will be the revolt of the 
slave. The state of war that results is as ruinous to industry as 
it is in other spheres. No stable business can be built on the 
ethics of egoism.— Prudentialism, recognising that internecine 
conflict is suicidal advises arbitration, conciliation, the balance of 
expediencies. Reason is substituted for force, and passion is given 
time to cool. Yet prudentialism in industry, as in politics, 
does not pretend to settle the issues involved. Precisely as the 
world-powers maintain their great armies as a guarantee of 
peace, so the forces of industry must be strong enough to fight if 
they would avoid fighting. Class-consciousness remains, and 
the best that trades unionism and combinations of employers 
can do is to maintain a balance of power. In politics there are 
times when the strain is too great, and we get war— such a war 
as is now devastating Europe and threatens to carry us back to 
the Middle Ages. In industry too the delicately adjusted balance 
is likely at any moment to be disturbed and the armed truce 
of prudentialism lapses . into the war conditions of efgoism. 
Through these successive stages of rudimentary morality the 
real industrial question emerges. Must the forces of economic 
production be permanently aligned in hostile armies, restrained 
from fighting only by diplomacy or by force ? 

Is self-seeking struggle the one purpose of man ? Cannot 
the various factors of industrial life find their self-realisation 
through service rather than in conflict ?— These and questions 
like them testify to the faith of an industrial idealism, the belief 
in the possibility of industrial unity and the organisation of 
industrial life, so that each shall be for all and all for each.— 
Remote and visionary faith— But is it so ? Each legislative 
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inc'Sisurfi foi’ tti6 prot6ction of tliG dcfcncGlcss or WGR-k j oficii 
Q^forcenioiit of ssinitSition, gQicIi incroESo of socuvit}^ for tfio 
woman, the child, the aged or the disabled ; each instance of 
genuine co-operation and profit-sharing ; each alliance of wage- 
earners for mutual aid— is nothing but an expression of moral 
idealism in terms of realised achievement. Stupid people may 
continue to regard the vast industrial restlessness that over- 
spreads the whole world as a mere scramble for the spoils of in- 
dustry, a mere trial of brute strength between employers and 
employed- It is not so. These mighty movements can only be 
understood in terms of idealism. “The future of civilisation” 
says a G-erman economist of this schooljn 1909, “ will chiefly 
depend on the development in human society of the ethical 
ideal of justice— a justice attained not by formal legislation, or 
considerations of self-interest, but by the recognition and respect 
in personal conduct of the equal rights of all other persons.” 

Is there not however a great danger that this idealism thus 
soaring aloft may become mere exaggerated, vague emotion- 
alism. Will not sentimentalism supplant that science, that re- 
cognition of hard prosaic fact which I have asked you to take 
as the premise of our inquiry '? 

I verily believe such a danger exists. What we need is 
to be spiritual-minded and worldly-minded at one and the same 
time. Our science requires momentum, our works must be moved 
by faith, our government needs to be illumined by humanity, 
our prudence transfigured by sympathy and hope. 

How is this miracle to be accomplished ? How with one 
eye on the distant star shall our feet walk firmly and surely on 
the solid ground ? How escaping the bestiality of egoism, the 
tame mediocrity of prudentialism, shall we find inspiration for 
our lives— inspiration that shall be to ourselves and a wonderihg 
world no will of the wisp but a guiding light, not folly or mad- 
ness but life itself and truth ? 

I believe a way through the perplexities and perturbations 
of the problems that beset us is to be found only when we 
finally recognise the religious tendency of our quest. Imperfect, 
tentative, experimental may be our gropings, our social schemes 
and our dreams, but if we can feel they have their share in the 
large purpose of the troubled, these troubled agitations, these 
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repeated failures become part in God’s education of the human 
race. Bound our incompleteness flows His completeness ; round 
our restlessness His rest. We began with science : we end with 
religion. We began with wmrks: we end with Faith. ‘'He 
maketh the devices of the people of none effect ’’ but " the 
counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of His heart 
to all generations/’ 


MEDICAL PEOBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 

By a. J. H. Bussell, M.A., M.D., LM.S. 

Living as we do in the tropics? it is natural that the pro- 
blems connected with tropical diseases should be first in our 
thoughts. Probably some of you at least will be surprised to 
learn that I give malaria the first place amongst these. You 
may think that the problem of malaria has been solved. We 
know its cause? how it is spread and by what agency? and we know 
the treatment. There are still, however, immensely important 
and difficult questions connected with malaria in India which 
remain unanswered. During 1908 two million people died of 
malaria in the Punjab alone. During the preceding years and 
since then the figures for malaria have never approached that 
terrible total. Much labour and time have been given to the 
epidemiology of malaria, but it is doubtful whether any satisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been made regarding those tremendous 
waves of intense malaria which sweep over parts of India every 
few years. What are the conditions which favour these outbreaks ? 
The conditions must change for all diseases must have a cause, 
but no one has so far been able to say what changes have oc- 
curred. It would seem to be simple enough, but some of the 
best brains in the country have devoted years of study to this 
question without any very valuable results. Could the problem 
be solved, and could these epidemic waves of malaria be stamped 
out, the benefi t which wmuld accrue to the Indian peoples affect- 
ed would be well nigh incalculable. 

Kala-azar is a disease well known to all who live and work 
in Madras. The parasite, as you know, bears the name of 
Colonel Donovan who, along with Colonel Leishman, was the 
first to discover it. Since the discovery of the parasite many 
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workers have spent weary days and months and years in investi- 
gations connected with the spread of the disease. Kala-azar is a 
disease found only in certain restricted areas of India, parts 
of Assam and Madras city. Even in this city the disease is to be 
found only in certain areas and districts, and shows no tendency 
to spread therefrom. The parasite is a blood parasite, and,— 
bearing the analogous instance of the malarial parasite and the 
mosquito before us,— it is a natural inference that some biting 
insect acts as the carrier of the Leisbmauia-Donovani. Here 
again many have been the labourers but little has been the result 
of their labours, and I believe I am right when ! say that it is still 
an unsolved problem how the kala-azar body is carried from one 
person to another. There you have two problems connected with 
kala-asiar neither of which has so far been elucidated. The 
solution of one would probably throw much light on the other, 
but much more will have to be done apparently before either 
has been satisfactorily explained. 

With these as instances of tropical diseases, I would now 
mention a disease known all over the world and one which is 
very prevalent in Southern India, namely, diabetes. Diabetes is, 
according to Osier, a disorder of nutrition in which sugar 
accumulates in the blood and is excreted in the urine, the daily 
amount of which is greatly increased.” Doubtless this is a good 
text-book definition, but it tells us little beyond the fact that the 
chief sign of the disease is sugar in the urine. We are indeed 
profoundly ignorant as to the cause of the disease. It apparently 
occurs promiscuously and in haphazard fashion among the in- 
habitants of European countries, and is there a comparatively 
rare disease. The statistics for diabetes in America for instance 
show that the deaths from this disease were only 2 to 3 per 
100,000 of the population. I feel sure you will agree with me 
when I say that diabetes in Madras Presidency is a much more 
severe and fatal disease than that. You are well aware of the 
type of man in whom it usually appears. The victim is ordina- 
rily one who has reached the age of forty to fifty , and. has spent 
his days in strenuous toil. He is a man of more than average 
mental capacity who has used his powers unstintingly and has. 
been content with few and short holidays. Without ,wami 
sometimes, at other times slowly and insidiously, ' the dread 
disease manifests itself, and often within a few months death 
intervenes and cuts off a man of worth and ripe experience in his 
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prime- Such is the usual history, and how commonly it occurs 
is only too well known. We are much in the dark as regards 
the physiological disturbances which precede the disease, and the 
pathology is also practically unknown. Early in 1914 an expert 
research worker had been engaged by the Government of Madras 
to carry out investigations on this disease, but war intervened 
and unfortunately still goes on, so that nothing has been done in 
the matter. It is a problem of the greatest importance in this 
City and Presidency. 

The economic loss which the country sustains in the death 
of these diabetic victims is a very great one, and makes the 
investigation of the disease both as to etiology and pathology a 
most urgent question. That there is something in the causation 
of the disease very different from the type met with in temperate 
climates is very obvious, and this would probably be one of the 
first lines on which research would be made. .Doubtless recent 
workers have demonstrated new methods of treatment, methods 
which in many cases give extraordinarily satisfactory results, but 
the aim of all medical work ought to be the prevention of 
disease and not the mere treatment after its manifestation. We 
belong to the only profession which is constantly trying to do 
itself out of a job so to speak, and until we can guide human 
lives in such a manner as will prevent the appearance of disease 
we have not carried out the task laid before us. 

You will, no doubt, expect that part of my lecture will 
necessarily deal with questions of public health. When I come 
to this point I am left wondering which problems to touch upon 
and which to leave out, so many and so varied are the questions 
which occur at once to one’s mind. It must suffice if I touch 
upon two matters which are perhaps the most urgent of all, 
namely, tuberculosis and infantile mortality. 

Tuberculosis is a disease which unfortunately is rapidly 
increasing in India, especially among those who live in the 
towns and cities. Do not think, however, that tubercle cannot 
be found in the country districts. Many cases are now met with 
even in the smallest yillages and hamlets where infection was no 
doubt carried by individuals returning from the more crowded 
centres of modern life and bustle. It may be taken as certain, 
therefore, that this dread scourge is now to be met with through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and the problem of 
dealing with tuberculosis is one which must be faced by all 
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health authorities in the very near future. You are probably 
aware of the various schemes which are now in working order 
in various cities in Great Britain, each of these including the 
tuberculosis dispensary, tuberculosis wards for incurable cases, 
farm colonies, and sanatoria for the treatment of early cases. 
These are all co-ordinated under the Health Officer who has 
under him in addition both paid and voluntary health visitors 
and nurses who visit the homes of patients attending the 
tuberculosis dispensary and seek out amongst the other members 
of the households early cases of infection. In many instanced, 
two, three and four such cases in one house are met with, 
cases not ill enough to seek treatment on their own initiative, 
but cases in the most suitable stage of the disease for success* 
ful treatment. In Edinburgh, where Sir Eobert Philip intro- 
duced the' first anti-tuberculosis scheme initiated in Great 
Britain, tubercle may now be said to be well under control, 
and within recent years the figures show a marked reduction 
in the incidence of tuberculosis even in the poorest and most 
over-crowded parts of the city. In Madras, H. E. the Governor 
only a few days ago laid the foundation stones of a tuber- 
culosis dispensary and of an accompanying anti-tuberculosis 
block which will provide 28 beds for cases of tubercle. ' The 
tuberculosis dispensary has been now open in temporary build- 
ings for several months, and the attendance there has demon- 
strated in unmistakeable fashion— if any further demonstration of 
what was a patent fact was necessary — that tuberculosis exists 
to a marked degree in Madras City. It is a small beginning, but 
everything must have a beginning however small. There are no 
tuberculosis wards, no farm colonies, no sanitaria and no health 
visitors or nurses attached to the dispensary, but no doubt some 
of these will come into being in the near future. The question 
of health visitors is a difficult one in this country. The visitors 
must be individuals who are acquainted with the language, 
life, religion and caste of the people they visit, and must be 
possessed of abundant energy, tact and goodwill. Health visitors 
will do more harm than good if the people look on them with 
suspicion, and the first thing to be done is to win the confidence 
of the mothers and women of the household. Only then will 
anything useful be accomplished. I am well aware that under 
present conditions, health visitors of suitable race, caste and 
even sex will be difficult to enlist in the. army of public health 
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workers, but medical men of your race might well take some of 
the preliminary steps, and encourage others of less scientific but 
perhaps equally energetic minds to take their share after a 
preliminary training which you and you alone will be able to give 
them. 

Just let me remind you once more that a tuberculosis 
dispensary is not to be looked upon as a tuberculin ” dispen- 
sary. The treatment of tuberculosis means much more than 
injection with doses of tuberculin; in fact I might put the 
matter much more strongly and say that in many cases injection* 
of tuberculin is mal-praxis, and not only does no good but may 
hurry the patient to an early grave. It is now generally 
recognized by most authorities that tuberculin is a drug which, 
however useful it may be when carefully used in suitable cases, 
(and the decision as to when a case is suitable for injection can 
only be reached by careful and prolonged study), is immensely 
dangerous in unskilled hands, and lam afraid, that there is a 
spreading impression among the lay public in India that tuber- 
culin is the be-all and encl-all of treatment for tuberculosis. It 
remains with you all to resist this impression in the most 
strenuous fashion and never to allow yourselves to be persuaded 
to inject tuberculin simply because a patient or his friends wish 
for that form of treatment. Among that path lies the stumbling 
block of quackery, and that I am sure you will all desire to avoid 
as you would the devil. 

There has been some mention in the local press of the 
danger of building a tuberculosis dispensary and hospital in the 
centre of a city like Madras. Let me assure you that the fears 
thus expressed are groundless. The dispensary and hospitp,! will 
fulfil the functions of educative institutions, the patients being 
taught the best methods for avoidance of the spread of infection 
by their sputum. A.t present you have something over 5,000 
cases of tuberculosis in this city, each of these individuals ex- 
pectorating freely on the streets, round about houses, etc. If 
you can manage to prevent even a few of these individuals from 
carrying on this promiscuous sowing of the seeds of disease, then 
the dispensary and hospital will have fulfilled to a considerable 
extent the functions for wdiich they were intended, and the 
amount of infection will be by sd much reduced instead of in- 
creased. Here then you have one of the most dreaded diseases 
increasing rapidly in your country, and. you are faced with a 
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problem which, even yeii has been only very partially solved in 
those countries where medical science is much more advanced 
than with us in India. It is on.e which might very well appal 
the bravest heart, but it will provide work which will give satis- 
faction to yourselves and relief to the afflicted mortals who find 
themselves owing to the disease reduced to even greater penury 
than usual, and who have nothing more to look forward to than 
death as an early release from their misery . 

The problem of infantile mortality is one wfflich has come 
much before the public eye since the present war commenced 
to wipe out the manhood of the nations. It had been previ- 
ously a matter of which so-called faddists were wont to talk 
and write about, but at the present moment there is not a 
country in Europe which is not taking the most active measures 
to save its infants. The question is also an important one for 
India. In Madras city alone during 1916, something approaching 
800 children out of every 1,000 born, died before reaching the age 
of one year. Similar figures can be quoted for practically all the 
large cities of India, and it is not too, much to say that in the 
whole of India something like 2^ million infants die yearly before 
they have lived one year. That you w'ill agree is bad enough, 
but there is still worse to come. Er. Ballantyne states that one 
pregnancy in five ends in abortion in city populations,” and it 
is practically certain that the numbers of pre-natal deaths are as 
great as the number of infant deaths. For India therefore the 
yearly death-roll among infants reaches the enormous total of 
5 millions. Such numbers literally take aw'ay one’s breath. In 
one year in India twice the number of deaths among children as 
amongst the armies of all the nations engaged in the great 
European war during the last three years ! That is murder on a 
large scale if you like, and here is a problem large enough to 
satisfy the most ambitious man. 

The causes of infantile mortality are well enough known, as 
statistics and different investigations have shown conclusively 
where the mischief lies. Students of Eugenics arid of Malthusia- 
nism may explain matters as the3' like, but eventualJj^ we reach 
the conclusion that “poverty, ignorance, neglect and insanitary 
surroundings are the princip.a,l causes of the slaughter of the 
innocents.” More than fifty per cent, of the deaths are due to 
causes purely preventible or remediable by the observance of 
pimple rules of living, buch observance is often hampered by the 
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economic conditions of parents, namely poverty, with insufficient 
and inefficient food, bad housing and bad surroundings. A potent 
source of misfortune is the necessity to work and earn among the 
women of the poorer classes. The children come into the world 
surrounded by unhygienic conditions only to die within the very 
first days or months of life, and often from trivial causes. In 
the country districts conditions are still worse. Let me quote 
from a recent pamphlet written in Madras on the subject; — ■ 
Born into chronic poverty, bred on chill penury, sunk in abys- 
mal ignorance, and living in cruel indebtedness and far from the 
sphere of influence of any adequate medical or maternity aid, the 
condition of many of our agricultural masses fills one with sadness 
indescribable.’' It is a well-known fact that the children of the 
better classes even in overcrowded areas of the city show a much 
lower death rate than those of ihe lower classes. It may be 
admitted therefore that poverty and ignorance are the two main 
causes of infantile mortality wherever it exists. 

The question of the poverty of the masses does not of course 
lie within the scope of this lecture. It is one for the economist 
and the politician to theorize over. What is it possible to do 
however for the ignorance which kills so many millions? 
Improvement in general sanitation will of course play an im- 
portant, part in any scheme initiated for the reduction of a 
high infantile death rale. If Ibis is relied upon, however, 
must recognize that many generations will pass before any- 
thing like a satisfactory result can be realized. Not climate, not 
topography, not municipal sanitation, but the lives, the habits of 
the mothers in the homes determine the difference.” This means, 
in other words, that some scheme of child welfare is essential. 
Infantile hygiene is necessary, but it must be at once recognized 
that infantile hygiene should deal with the child not only 
after birth but also before its birth. In many European cities 
maternity hospitals with attached post-natal cliniques have been 
in existence for many years, but it has only more recently been 
recognized that ante-natal clmiqiie>s for the treatment of potential 
mothers are just as important. In any well-thought-out scheme 
of infantile hygiene an ante-natal clmique, both for out-patients 
and in-patients is therefore an absolute necessity. In India 
where only few women as yet seek help in maternity hospitals, 
indeed where there are only a few hospitals where women can 
go, the training of midwives and health visitors is of first impor- 
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tance. The oid-fashioned barber woman is responsible for many 
deaths both amongst mothers and children, and she should be 
replaced as early as possible by mid wives trained at maternity 
hospitals in the ordinary methods of antisepsis. A useful step 
has been recently taken in one city in India where the Health 
Officer has been dissatisfied with the small number of trained 
mid wives available. He has launched a scheme for the training 
of the professional barber women themselves in maternity hospi- 
tals, and I am not at all sure but that he has taken a very sound 
step. The supply of mid wi ves is scanty, and the barber mid wife 
has a fi.rm place in society wdiich she will not willingly or easily 
vacate. It is a question of policy, and possibly these trained bar- 
ber women will remember something of the new teaching and 
will be correspondingly more useful and less murderous than 
before. 

After the ante-natal and post-natal cliniqiiesj the mothers and 
infants should be followed up to their homes by the municipal 
midwife or by the paid or voluntary health visitor. In this w^ay 
children are not lost sight of, and by a system of cards, it is possi- 
ble to learn wdiether a child is thriving or not. If all goes well, 
the visits may become rarer or may cease altogether, wliilsf if the 
child is obviously losing ground, it is the duty of the health visitor 
to urge upon the mother further attendance at the hospital or Clini- 
que for advice and treatment for ber chi Id. Infant dispensaries in 
different parts of the city might easily take much of the bur- 
den from the central hospital or clinique, for at these dispensaries 
many of the simpler cases could be effectively treated and again 
put on the way to renewed health. It is a point to be noted that 
when once the mother sees the advantages to be derived from 
these various agencies, she very often brings her child wuihoiit 
any urging from a visitor. 

Closely connected with infantile -hygiene is the question of 
a pure milk supply. I have on previous occasions given full 
details of what might be done on these lines, so I would merely 
urge the importance of a hygienic milk if infants are to be saved. 

In some cases it may be necessary to provide the mother 
with material assistance in addition to medical advice and 
treatment, although this should not arise in the great ma- 
jority of cases, I am aware that Eao Sahib Cunnan Chetiiar 
has opened a free milk depot at Triplicane where milk is given 
gratis to infants, but in many cases, as I say, it is muchoftener a 
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question of advising the mother against unsuitable food, which 
costs no less than nourishing food. Voluntary workers can give 
valuable assistance in the cases where material assistance is 
required- 

From what has been said it will be recognized that compul- 
sory notification of births is essential if any child-saving scheme 
is to be successful, and not only must registration be carried out 
but it must be done promptly, as it is during the first seven days 
of life that most of the infantile deaths occur. It has even been 
suggested that notification of pregnancy should be adopted, and,, 
in one village in France, Villiers-le-Duc, where the infantile 
mortality is now nil, such a method was introduced in the scheme. 
The fact of pregnancy should ordinarily be reported only to a 
health visitor, and then action could be taken on such informal 
notification. 

It must be realized by this time that it is impossible to 
give anything but ihe barest outline of the various activities 
co-related in any scheme for then-eduction of infantile mortality. 
I have not gone into any details, want of time forbids that, but 
if by anything said this evening I have given you food for 
thought, then I have been more than amply rewarded. I would 
ask you to realize that in India yon have a field crowded with 
problems of intense interest, all of which are crying out for 
solution. For that research is necessary, and I would add my 
feeble voice to the appeal made by the Surgeon-General at our 
recent prize-giving meeting urging you to tackle some of these 
problems in a real earnest scientific manner, and do something 
towards the great needs of the masses among whom you live 
and work. , 





THE DATE OF CHILAPPATIKABAM. 

Bv K. G. Sesha Aiyae, B.A., B.L., M.R.A..S. 

A iiECENT visit to Cbengannoor in Middle Travancore brought 
vividly to my mind its hoary associations with Tamil religions 
literature. It is a consecrated place famous in ancient song and 
story. It is the place where Kannaki, or Palni Devi, attained her 
apotheosis, it is sung by both Saiva and Vaishnava saints. It 
id famed for its temples ; and the most famous of them at present, 
the temple of the goddess Bagavati, is really worthy of a reverent 
visit. The question crossed my mind, as I stood before the shrine, 
whether Bagavati worship in Travancore in general, and in 
Cbengannoor in particular, might not have some relation to the 
worship of Patm Devi the w'ife goddess — which was instituted 
by Cheran Chenkuttuvan, who on hearing from the hill tribes in 
Ins territory of the ascension at Cbengannoor of Kannaki with 
her husband Kovalan to heaven, and from Kulavanibau Sattanar 
the miraculous story of that idea! wife, set up her image for wor- 
ship in a temple which he built in her memory at his capital. The 
siory of Kannaki is known to all readers of Tamil literature. It 
is told in Chilappatikaram by Ilan-ko-adigal ihe brother of 
Chenkuttuvan, and a ymunger contemporary of .Sattanar, with a 
wealth of literary charm and grace which it is difficult to surpass. 

A len did Kannaki’s apotheosis take place, and when was 
the magical epic in which her story is enshrined written ? Like 
so many other questions relating to South Indian literary history, 
rins question lias evoked various answers, which are mutualiy 
irreconciieable. The literary structure of Ohilappatikaram shows 
tnat It is an old work, but there are those that hold that tlie 
earliest extant works in Tamil do not ascend higher than the 
middle of the Sth century. This is the view of Dr. Pi.einhold Rost 
whose article on Tamils written for the Oth edition of the Bn- 
cyclopmdoa Butannica has been accepted as a sufficient and 
accurate account of the subject for the 11th edition of that work 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. To Dr Rost 
Ohilappatikaram and Manimekalai are not of sufficient import’ 
ance to deserve even a bare mention of their names anywhere in 
his article; and his statements about dates in Tamil literature, 
not based as we know on data that are now available- for he died 
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more than twenty years ago— may well be left oat as antiquated 
or obsolete. That ctoes not, however, render the solution of onr 
problem less difficult- 

So far, Chilappatikaram has been assigned to three periods 
widely separated from one another. The late Mr. Kanagasabai 
Pillai, who may be taken as representing one group of investi- 
gators, believes that the poem belongs probably to the second 
century after Christ. Sriinan Pandit Paghava Aiyangar, of the 
Tamil Lexicon Committee, thinks Oheran Chenkuttuvan and 
therefore his brother I!an-ko-adigal, lived in the 5th century A.D. 
and Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai assures us that the 
exact date of the composition of the Epic is 7-56 A.D. The first 
and the third of these dates are claimed to have been arrived at 
from internal evidence supplied by the poem itself, while the 
second has been deduced from an examination of external evi- 
dence supplied by contemporary literature. The object of this 
paper is to examine the merits of each of these views. 

We may first consider how far Pandit Eaghava Aiyangar’s 
position can be maintained. In his monograph on Cheran 
Chenkuttuvan, which is a work of great learning and valuable 
literary research, the learned Pandit concludes on the basis of 
certain passages in Aga-nanum and other works that Chenkut- 
tuvan must have flourished in the fifth century A.D. One of his 
principal arguments is that Mamulanar, who according to him 
should be regarded as a contemporary of Chenkuttuvan, has 
referred in one of his lyrics in Aga-nanuni to the destruction of 
Patalipnra by the Ganges, an event w’hich he thinks may be 
assigned to some date in the fifth century A.D. In the first place, 
the verse relied on and attributed to Mamulanar is said to be 
found in Aga-nanuru, which is an unpublished work ; and it i.s 
not therefore, possible to say whether the learned pandit’s read- 
ing is correct. Besides the verse as quoted by him does not refer to 
the submersion of the city in the Ganges or its destruction by 
the river. It runs as follows 

S'^LUEi QsrreoQeoiT, 

It will be difficult to contend that in these lines there is any 
reference to the destruction of the city of Patalipnra by floods in 
j'be G-anges, Indeed the very idea of the Ganges having over- 
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flowed and destroyed the city, and of ancient Pataliputra being 
under the waters of the Ganges, was merely General Cunning- 
ham’s conjecture, and it has not been accepted by bistorians or 
archaeologists* The lines obviously refer to the removal by 
Nomda the Eich of his vast treasure ^to the bed of the Ganges and 
other places, when he was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya, 
so that it might not fall into the hands of the conqueror. The 
expression ; S s(b&s)s in Qp^psirfs^ leaves, to 

my mind, no room whatever for doubt that this is the reference. 
We will, however, suppose for the sake of argument that the refer- 
ence is to the destruction of the ancient Patalipura by floods in 
the Ganges, where is the warrant or necessity for holding that 
the destruction must have occurred about the fifth century 
A.D.? The learned Pandit bases his inference on what he 
thinks has been said by Hiuen Thsang and Mr. E. 0. Dutt ; but 
the reference to them is inconclusive, as neither says anything 
about the destruction of the city by the action of the river. 
Hiuen Thsang found Patalipura only a village, bereft of all im- 
portance, or magnificence, and the reason for its patent decline is 
not difiicult to see. We learn that already in A.D. 350 Patali- 
pura had been abandoned as a capital city. Fa Hian, who visited 
India in the beginning of the fifth century A.D., says that the 
ruins of Asoka’s walls still looked magnificent,* but the city itself 
was in a deserted condition though still fairly thickly inhabited. 
The process of decay whioh had visibly set in before Fa Hian’s 
visit, had gone on unchecked for nearly another three centuries 
before Hiuen Thsang came, and naturally therefore, even without 
the destructive agency of the river, Patalipura must have dwind- 
led into insignificance before Hiuen Thsang visited it. If there 
had been a flood submerging and destroying the royal city^ it was 
possibly before Fa Hian's visit, and as he does not make any 
reference to such an event, it might have occurred long before 
his time. lu the ancient Pali work entitled Mahaparinibhana- 
mtta, which possibly dates back to about B.C. 375, read that 
Buddha, seeing the Saisunagas laying out the city of Patalipura, 
remarked to his companion, „ the venerable Ananda:— In as 
much, 0 Ananda ! as it is an honourable place as w^ell as a resort 
of merchants it shall become a leading city ] but, 0 Ananda 1 
one of three dangers will befall Pataliputra, either from fire or 
from water or from dissension.” It is common knowledge that 
the indulge in ex post facto prophecies; and it might 
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well }3e therefore that even before the date of the Sutta, Patali- 
piira had been in the clays of the Nanda Kings ravaged by flood. 
The learned pandit next tells us that Samiidragiipta invaded 
Kerala, and that Mamular has made specific mention of a battle 
fought by Samudragupta against a Pandyan chieftain Pazhayan 
Maraoj who was sabsec]ueatly overthrown by Chenkiituvan. I 
am afraid this statement is unwarranted. The former of these 
assertions, namely that Samudragupta invaded Kerala, is based 
on a misreading by I)r* Fleet of the well-known inscription of 
Samudragupia'’s exploits upon an Asoka pillar now at Allahabad. 
Dr. Keilhorn pointed out the mistake, and Dr. Fleet himself has 
since admitted it. It may now be taken as established beyond 
dispute that Kauralaka Mantaraja in that inscription refers to 
King Mantaraja whose territory lay on the banks of the Kolleru 
(Kolair) lake, on the east coast, and has absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do with Mantharam Chiral {mni^ur^Qs^g^)^ as Pandit 
Eagava Aiyaugar wrongly believes. Indeed the ambitious Gupta 
emperor did not proceed south of Kanchi on’his triumphant march 
into the Dekhan, but made a detour to the north-west from 
Kanchi, and passing through Deva Eashtra (Maharashtra) and 
Erandapalla (Kandesh) returned to his territory. He did_ not 
come in contact with any Ghera or Pandyan prince or chief- 
tain, and ill the verses from Agananuru relied on by Sriman 
Ptagava Aiyangar, there is no mention, either by name or by 
necessary implication, of any Gupta conqueror of South India. 
The verses expressly refer to Mauryar (OLomflujiT')^ and that expres- 
sion cannot indicate Samudragupta who came severalt centuries 
after the Mauryan dynasty. We know from history that Bindu- 
sara Maurya, the successor of Chandragupta Maurya, conquered 
and brought under his sway a considerable portion of Dakshina- 
patha or the Dekhan and that he entrusted that territory to his 
son Asoka as bis viceroy ; and may not Mamular, even admitting 
the reading given by Pandit Eagava Aiyangar of the passage from 
Aga Ncamno to be correct, be regarded as referring to one of 
Bindusara’s expeditious ? I say, even admitting the reading be 
correct, for in the passage from. Picra Namiru the expression that 
is' read by Pandit Eagava Aiyangar as CaD/r/Z^iij/T- appears in 
Maha Mahopadyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s -edition as 
^:f'Ujrr^ which is also the reading adopted by the ancient scholiast 
in his commentary on Piira Namim, 

I have now dealt with the principal reasons advanced by 
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Pandit- Ra^ava Aiyangar in support of bis view, and I have shown 
that they proceed on wrong assumptions of fact and mistaken inter- 
pretations of passages cited from an unpublished wmrk, the text 
of which could not in the circumstances be critically examined or 
unhesitatingly accepted. I will next consider Mr. Swamikannii 
Pillai’s hypothesis. In an extremely interesting paper on '' The 
System of Chronology in Early Tamil Literature ” Mr. Swami- 
kunnu Pillai has sought to establish from certain astronomical 
data found in Gliilappatijmrcm ^nAAlcmimehalcti that those works 
must have been written in the eighth century A.D. The credit of 
discovering the importance of these data in the investigation of 
problems of literary chronology of the Tamil country belongs to 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai whose contribution to the disciission of 
such problems cannot be too highly estimated. I have read his 
paper carefully, indeed it is very fascinating and attractive ; but 
I regret to say I do not find his arguments for the position 
he has assumed convincing. Let us consider his paper in some 
detail. 

The passages in Chilappatikaram that are discussed by Mr. 
Swamikannu Pillai are found in text and com- 
mentary, and sCQsdii The opening lines of fBn(Bsrr$m 

sir&si^ tell us v/hen the departure of ’Kovalan and Kaimaki from 
Kaveripurnpattinam took place. These lines are as follows : — 

QjfT'^rcEsm (oS^'Lurr 

lE’Sm 14 : <a^<3Ptl)LSIsk ioiiiss 

AdiyarkimalJar’s commentary on these lines contains the following 
note.' ,(BfrGir — 

ussAt ^(sufrU'dj ^ p A 

Q>iTrspp,p QanujLQiup ^ idnQa^tpiBirsffl^A 
^(T^upQpA® /5/t,^ld sSliprr Q<siTL^uSlp!EiSl 

QpAu^ssdp ^iTQjuudsp^^ u^sk^^(^A udsQpA (pS^iTu:i€S.'n rf(p:-A 
Qupp i5iTAsL-.6i}iTi4L SM.® <ss)QjsnQ 

Qr^djQjfTLuSl^sffiLDipA QsLL&siu.uj^AQupp [Bfr^QcLiirsp ^ Si^^p:r>^uu^S(^ 
eotrA u<s<sp^ esiOjssesijiuQurri^^i^up^ SeoexjULAt—. 

Q ludr pQifT ^ 

The passage in &Ll®mjr siT&sxp which reads as follow’s 
^QiBSLA Qurf! 0 LA udsp 
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QepmefFl Qjrrfr^ Q^nmQfSfffPi 

Q/€?DiT -g^rrsk Qcun’L^iJ'S-Qs^^ Qld^ 

QpsfSipiLj (ipsmQu.. 


relates to the destruction of Madura by fire as the result of 
Kannaki's curse. Of these, the two passages from the text, 
valoabie as they are, are not obviously by themselves capable 
of yielding any definite result ; but not so, however, the com- 
mentator's note ; and if the details mentioned in it be accurate, 
we ought to be able to establish witli almost absolute certainty 
the date of G hilappatikardm, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai believes 
that the note by the commentator is capable of giving iis a definite, 
unimpeachable date, and he exultantly says that “ between A.D., 

1 and K,D. 1900 there was only one year, one month and one 
day? satisfying all the conditions, and that was Monday, 17th 
May, A.D. 756.” Let us see it this statement is correct. 

The passage in question gives the following details: — 

1. The month of Ghitraiin that year commenced on Sunday, 
Thrithiya, Stvathi nakshatra. 

% Twenty-eighth Ghitrai, w^as Saturday, Pul! Moon, Ghitra 
nakshatra. That day the flag was hoisted for the festival of 
Indra. 

3. After 28 days? the duration of the festival, the flag was 
lowered. 

4. On the 23th 'Vaikasi, Monday, the eighteenth clay of the 
bright lunar fortnight, Anusham Star, the bath in the sea took 
place and the lovers quarrelled. 

5. On the 29th Vaikasi, Tuesday, liettainakshatrami which 
was a destructive combination, the fourteenth day of the waxing 
moon, after the moon had set;, when the sky w^as dark (Kovalan 
left with Kannaki). 

It will be noted that these details are not given in the 
text? which simply says, referring to the day of Kovalan's flight 
with his wife, that it was after the moon had set on the last 
day of the bright half, and before sunrise the next morning, 
when the sky was dark. Supposing for a moment the details 
given by Adiyarkunallar are correct, whence did he get them? 
The commentator lived probably ill the twelfth century; and 
even if Mr. Swamikannu Pillay’s conclusion be accepted nearly 
four centuries had expired since the composition of Ghilap« 
patikaram before this note was written. Did Adiyarkunallar 
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make his own calculation or did he repeat what he had heard? 
Mr. Swamikanmi Pillar opines that there should have been ^ a 
continuous unbroken tradition of annotation dating almost from 
the date of the poem’, and the commentator in the present in- 
stance has preserved what he had obtained from earlier scholiasts. 
Even upon that explanation, the commentator’s note could not 
be accepted as really of value, as after all it might have been 
supplied by the ingenuity of an earlier annotator, and as in the 
process of repetition it might easily have under-gone alterations 
in material particulars. However, the astronomical information 
supplied in the note seems to be thoroughly fanciful, as one 
can see from Mr. Swamikanmi Pillai’s paper itselh Besides^ 
the reckoning of days in the note seems to be puzzliDg. We are 
told that the flag was hoisted on 28th Ghitrai, Saturday, and as 
we are told that the 28th Vaikasi was Monday, the month of 
Chitrai in that year must have had only thirty days. So the festi- 
val, which was of twenty-eighty days’ duration must have closed 
on 25th Vaikasi, when the flag must have been taken down, and 
one fails to see how the bath that concludes the festival took place 
as stated in the note, only on the 28th Vaikasi. There is no doubt 
from the narration of the story in the poem that Kovalan and 
Ivannaki left for Madura on the night of the bath itself? before 
dawn of next morning, and yet we read in the note that they left 
on the night of Tuesday, the 29th Vaikasi. Obviously the note as 
it stands, even apart from its astronomical learning, is incorrect 
or not easily explicable. Is the astronomical information, at any 
rate, free from error? Mahamaliopadhyaya Pandit V. Swami- 
natha Aiyer, the revered editor of Gkilappatlkarmn^ says in a 
footnote that the information contained in the note appears to 
be incorrect, but Mr. Swamikannu Pitlai, while extolling the 
learned Pandit’s candour, rebukes the astrologer who enabled 
that footnote to be, written for ignorance of astrological calcula- 
tion. T nevertheless venture to say that the conditions in this 
curious note are impossible and that the learned Mabamaim- 
padyaya’s footnote is justified. 

To arrive at 756 A. D. Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai has freely edited the commentator’s note. As regards the 
commencement of Chitrai in that year, he says that it was a day 
of Swati in the sense that Swatii began on that day at 38 
gJiatikas after sunrise, tie admits that ordinarily Hiich a day 
wmuld be called a day of Chitra nakshaim; but in explanation 
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of the oommentator’s blunder, he states that the commentator 
appears to have obtained his by backward calculation 

from Jyeshta, ” the star under whose malignant intliience, 
Kovalan and Kannaki left for Madura* This itself will be 
enough to condemn the note as untrustworthy. What is the 
basis for holding that it was on a Tuesday which co-existed with 
Jyeshta star, that the husband and wife left their house in Kavaii- 
■pattinam '? Apparently the commentator’s knowledge of astrology 
was so poor that he could not think of any other malignant 
combination except the popular Tuesday with Ilettai star, and 
starting therefrom he worked the details backward as best as he 
could. If the star on the first day of Chitrai has, according to Mr. 
Swamikannu Pillai, been w-rongiy stated in the note, so has also 
the thithi; for he tells us that the third thithi is a mistake for 
the first thithi. Thus this part of the note, in order to make 
A.D* 756 acceptable, should be made to read:— rThe month of 
Chitrai in that year began on Sunday. Chitra iiah- 

shaira. The second part of the note declares that the 28th 
Chitrai was Saturday, full moon, Ghitra nalcshatra* Mr* Swami- 
kannu Pillai points out that in 756 A.Lh in the month of 
Chitrai, the full moon commeiiced at 41| fjhatihas after sunrise 
on Sunday, and that Chitra nakshatra terminated about sunrise, 
the same day. Obviously* therefore, SatLii'day? 28th Chitrai did 
not combine with the full moon at all. Indeed the thithi that was 
current at sunrise on Saturday, and properly speaking the 
thithi ol that day was Tbrayodesi, the thirteenth lunar day. How- 
ever, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gets ever the difficulty created by 
the commentator’s inconvenient statement by inviting us to hold 
that by moon” must have been meant, a day near fulTmoon ! 
Why the commentator, who is at such considerable pains to 
supply details that will fill up lacunae in the astrological refer- 
ences in the text, should be guilty of such loose writing,, one 
caDnot easily explain ; but the suggestion is enough to stamp the 
statements in the note with unreliability* - 

Eelating to Hovalan’s departure with Kannaki, the note says, 
it was on Tuesday, 29th Vaikasi, under the malignant influence 
of Kettai (Jyeshta), after the moon of the fourteenth thithi in the 
bright fortnight had set, and before sunrise. The statement is 
very specific ; and yet in order to apply it to 756 A*D., we should 
again hold that the language is loose. Thoug|i the language of 
the note would denote that Kovalan and Kannaki left in th« 
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small hours of the morning between Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and that tbe moon of the fourteenth fhithi had just set, and that 
further Jpshta co-esisted with Tuesday at the moment they 
started, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai finds that every one of these 
positions has to be given up. According to him, the departure 
must have taken place in the small hours of tbe morning between 
Monday and Tuesday, that is before the sun rose on Tuesday ; 
that there was mo combination of Jyeshta and Tuesday when 
they ^started ; (as a matter of fact Anusham lasted till 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday) • that there was no chadurdesi at all on Tuesdav] 
which was, on the contrary a full moon day. We are told by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai that there was an eclipse at this full 
moon ; and we may be permitted to doubt whether, if Mr. Swami- 
kannu PillaPs date be correct, that fact could under any circurn- 
stance have been left out by the commentator who in the passage 
under discusdon is trying to account for the subsequent disaster 
thM befell Tovalan. A day of eclipse is astrologically condemned 
as highly disastrous for a journey ; and it is strange that that pre- 
eminently bad omen is not mentioned at all, when, according to 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, Adyarkkunallar is so scrupnious as" to 
mention the subsequent co-existence of Jyeshta star with Tuesday 
thehrs„day of the journey; though the subsequent ndsa yom 
0 cmted could not astrologically affect the destinies of Koxian 
.u .vannakn It may also be noted here that on 28th Vaikasi 

I have tried so far to show how in spite of AFr 
kanuu Pillai ’s statement that 756 A.D. satisfies airthe^couS* 
tions laid down m the note, there is not even one condition that 

That ve r'"; 4ply t 

hat year. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has absolutely brushed a^sido 
the statements of the commentator as they are, and hn ? 
tnted data of his own that will support his v e v fYn,tS/S 


g and correct- 


same p-ocess of editing, the same process of revising -mo ... 

fron. ,he premises supplied b/.t olme ";Lr“ , 
spparenUy settled wilbin bimselt what the result ’00^1,' fW® 

P-htieee »hich bowerer, .lo^s I 
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those stated by the commentator. The fact is that the commen- 
tator's account is hopelessly faulty in the information he has 
given us, and his note is useless for chronological investigations. 

We have seen that the date proposed by Mr. Swamikannii 
Pillai does not satisfy the conditions and combinations for any 
one of the four dates, 1st and 28th Ghitrai, and 28th and 29th 
Vaikasi noted by Adiyarkkunallar. Does it satisfy at , least the 
requirements of the text ? We have seen that Ilan-ho-adigal 
tells us the month, week day, ihitlii and nahshaiTa for the 
destruction by fire of the ancient city of Madura. According to 
Mr. Bwamikannu Pillai the date of the fere is 23rd July, 756, 
corresponding to 31st Adi. It was a Friday ; and we are told that 
on that day the eighih thithb in the dark fortnight began twenty* 
one ghatikas after mean sunrise, while Bharani naJeshatra began 
exactly at mean sunrise* Not being able to arrive at this result 
myself, I asked Mr. T. Srinivasa Eao, the author of Niranthara 
Nimisha Ganitham, whose competency for such work is beyond 
dispute, to make the reckoning for me ; and according to him the 
iiaksliatra and thiiJii for that day are Asvani AB gh* 15 and 
Krishna sliashli (6th) 38 gh. Thus on that day there might he 
Bharani nahshatra at about midnight, but it was not a day of 
Karthikai naksliatra. Nor was it the eighth thifhi Ashtarai of the 
black fortnight. Thus it appears that 756 A.C. does not satisfy 
even the requirements of the text. 

Mr. Swamikannii Pillai mentions an alternative date, but 
only to reject it almost unceremoniously. It is 211 A.D* He 
says that as regards the day of flight, 211 A.D. will not suit; as 
Tuesday, the day of flight, was in that year 28th Vaikasi and not 
29th Vaikasi, as the commentator says it was ; and also because 
in the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, which was the 
last night of the bright fortnight, the moon could have set only 
20 minutes before mean sunrise, and it could not have been yery 
dark then. But why should we accept the 29th Vaikasi as the 
date of the flight, especially as we find from the commentator’s 
own statement that the festival of Indra should have been over 
on the 25th Vaikasi. As regards the objection that before dawn 
on Wednesday morning, it could not have been very dark, could 
not the sky have been overcast Just for a short while before 
dawn ? As regards the day of the fire, the objections to 211 A.D, 
are stated to be that in that year the on Friday when the. 

city was ablaze w^as Saptami,^not Ashtami which began only 47i 
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nUtihas after suDrise; and also that the nafcsteira that aay was 
Pharani and not Karthigai at all. ■ If those are all toe objedions 
/ oil ad, and no others are stated by Mr. Swatnikanna 
l;i, one fails to see how 211 A.D- is less satisfactory than 
7 a(i A.D. From what has been stated already, perh^aps Ml 
4 n 'will be fonnd to be more easy of acceptance than I oh A.D. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai adverts to and discusseB two other . 
circumstances, which in his view make it impossible to assign 
tlMappatiharam to the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
One of these circumstances, is supplied by Lhilappatilatam 
irself and the other hy Manimehalai. He says that the clear 
.reference to a week-da, y (Friday) in Ghilappatikaram relegates 
tlie date of its composition to a period not anterior to the fitth 
r.entnry : and having regard to the results established by Dr. 
Fleet '{vide J.E-A.S: for 1912, pp.”1039 to 1046) it may have 
been as late as the eighth or ninth century. It is alleged that Dr 
Fleet has shown good grounds for supposing that the citation of 
week-days was not common in any part of India till the eighth 
century A.D. Dr. Fleet in his article on “The use of tlie 
'nlanetary names of the days of the week m India’’ begiu.s with 
an ipse dixit that at some time not before 400 A.D. the Hindus 
received the idea of the seven-day week with the planets as name_ 
nivers to the days, as par.t and parcel of the Greek astrology. He 
tells us that the earliest known genuine instance of the use 
of' the planetary name of a day in India is fonnd in the Eran 
Inscription of Bndha-gupta, dated 484, and that between that 
dale and 800 A.D., about a dozen instances from various parts 
of India and from Indian settlements in Java, Champa and 
Cambodia, have been brought to light land from this he con- 
cludes that down to 800 A.D. there was no habitual practice 
of citing the week-day in dates or for other genera! purposes. 
Dr.Flee't observes that literature does not afford any help; 
and the only instance from general literature that is fortli- 
coming.is the mention of Bhattarakavara in the tiitopadesa ; 
and according to Dr. Fleet, Bhattarakavara need not neces- 
sarily mean there Sunday. Thus, if by some chance the dozen 
inscriptions above referred to had been lost, it is probable that 
it would- have been maintained that before 800 A.D. the 
caleiidrical week with the planetary names of the days was un- 
known in India. The argument is at the best very inconclusive. 
Even to-day among Brahmins for all sacrificial and other religi- 
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oils purposes, it is only the thitlii and naksliatrd that are reckoned? 
and the day of the week is 'completely disregarded ; shall we say 
therefore that the planetary \¥eek“day8 are unknown to the Brah- 
mins? Dr. Fleet definitely commits himself to the dogmatic 
assertion that India borrowed the seven-day weMs about 400 A.D.V 
and therefore references to planetary names of days in works which 
otherwise would unhesitatingly have been assigned to earlier 
times, wmuld for that reason bring them down to the fifth or 
seventh century* One cannot help observing that this is vicious 
logic. For instance Mr. Pargiter has given sound and solid 
reasons for holding that the Puranas cannot be later than the ear- 
liest centuries of the Christian era? as the Padma^ Brahma^ and 
Bhavisyai which appear to be among the latest, have been in 
istence long before the end of the fifth century* Admittedly the 
planetary names of the days are mentioned in at least some of 
the Purarias ; and in the Maisya, which is generally regarded as 
the earliest Piirayiat the planets are . mentioned in the week-day 
order. Dr. Fleet would, to save his fixed idea, hold boweverj 
that the astronomical chapters in the Paraiias were composed 
about 600 A,D.! The Sutras are usually assigned to the oldest 
period of Indian law. In the Vaikanasa dJiarniasutra, Wednesday 
is mentioned by the name of Bildba-vara; and that is regarded 
as internal evidence to show that that work cannot be earlier 
than the third century (vide Macdonelbs Sanskrit Literature 
p. 262). Prof. Macdonell does not apparently think it extrava- 
gant to hold that in the third century of the Christian era, plane- 
tary names of days had come to be mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature ; but Dr. Fleet simply passes over the instance afforded 
by the Vaikanasa Sutra, as it is an undated one. The Sutra 
must be anterior to Mamr Smriti in any event. 
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TWO MEDIAEVAL LYRICS:^^ 

I 

I sing of a maiden 
Who is matchless ; 

King of all kings 
Kor her son she chose. 

He came as stilly 
Where His mother was 
As dew in April 
That faileth on the grass. 

He came as stilly 
To His mother^s bower. 

As dew in April 

That faileth on the flower. 

He came as stilly 
Where His mother lay 
As dew in April 
That faileth on the spray. 

Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she : 

Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be, 

II 

Lully, lullay, lully, lullay 

The falcon has home my mate aioay. 

He bore him up, he bore him down 
He bore him into an -orchard brown. 

In that orchard there vras a hall 
That was draped with purple and pall. 


[* Both lyrics belong to the Fifteenth Century, the hrst dating from about 
1450, the second being a little later. In modernising them I have retained 
the original metres. — S. J. 0.] 
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And in tiiafc hail there was a bed ; 

It was draped with gold so red. 

And on that bed there lies a knight 
Whose wounds are bleeding day and night. 

By that bedside maiden kneeleth a may 
And she weepeth both night and day. 

And by that bedside standeth a stone 
Yv^ith Corpus Christi written thereon. 


THE FUNEBAL BITES OF THE HINDUS. 

By K. Krishnamaghabya, B.A., L.T. 

The religious ceremonies of the Hindus have a history of their 
own dating from before the dawn of the Aryan civilisation in 
India. As revealed in their sacred books, these ceremonies had 
at first an origin somewhat similar to that of similar ceremonies 
among the less civilised nations of the present day. The Aryans 
at first believed in the existence of a multitude of gods and 
goddesses responsible for the various natural phenomena of the 
universe. They were of opinion that unless man tried to pro-^ 
pitiate these diverse divine beings, his lot in this wmrld and in 
the world to come could not be anything but miserable. To this 
end they performed sacrifices on several special occasions during 
the year. Animals and sometimes human beings seem to have 
been sacrificed as victims to these gods. Some of these hideous, 
customs are traceable to the influence of the aborigines on the 
civilisation of the Aryans, when they came in contact with each 
other. Whether or not these customs are of entirely Aryan 
origin is not our question ; but that they were practised by the 
Aryans at some stage of their civilisation in India cannot be 
gainsaid. 

As times advanced, certain formulae were found necessary 
for the proper conduct of these ceremonies ; and as these grew 
in rigidity as the people graduafly forgot the intention of such 
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cerenionieSj it was considered a grievous deviation, even if a 
syllable of a word uttered during these sacrifices were mispro- 
nounced. It is no w^onder, therefore, that at abater stage, these 
religious ceremonies became more complex, so that they had to 
bo entrusted to a particular class of people who were thencefor- 
ward the sole guardians of these rituals. This class gradually 
developed these rituals and as a result we have our present day 
ceremonies, highly complicated and elaborate. 

If one cares to note the meaning of the mantras uttered on 
various religious occasions, it will be clearly seen how the origin- 
al Aryans looked upon themselves and their mission both in this 
world and in the world to come. Our fathers believed in the 
existence of a soul and consequently in the influence of their 
sacrifices on the departing soul They also believed in the exis- 
tence of worlds other than ours over each of which they 
installed a god of their own creation. They therefore devised 
many sacrificial rites which were supposed to enable the depart- 
ing soul to reach the world of whichever god it liked. 

Then again they had a crude notion of e\ul spirits always 
counteracting the effects of their sacrifices meant for the good of 
the departing soul. They had therefore to invent certain other 
sacrifices to win the help of the beneficial gods in punishing the 
evil spirits so that they should not molest the departing soul on 
its onward mai’ch. 

Again when the soul reached its destination, the Pitnloka^ 
it had to be constantly supplied with something material sc that 
it might not feel any want in its new abode. To this end, the 
descendants of the dead had to see their wants supplied at 
least once a month." Certain tUtlm (lunar days) w^ere thus set 
apart for these ijitris (ancestors) ^ when the prescribed sradhas 
were to be performed- Por fear lest these monthly and annual 
sradhas might not be performed regularly by any of the disbe- 
lieving members of their progeny, the pitris were endowed with ' 
certain divine powers of cursing the whole progeny. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon every male descendant, who desired to 
see his line of descendents prolonged ad infinitum^ to take care 
that his jrf^ris vvere propitiated on aH thithis with the pre- 
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scribed sraddkas. It is these primitive ideas that underlie our 
present elaborate funeral ceremonies, which have now become 
but dead bones without the flesh and blood that were once asso- 
ciated with them. 

The moment a man dies, his relatives are anxious to see 
that his soul should always proceed on its journey to the other 
world in the company of some soul or other. They therefore 
sacrifice some animal or bird on the grave of the departed man. 
But this practice seems to be gradually losing its hold upon 
the Hindu mind, since only a fe^v, who are Non-Brahmins, still 
adhere to it. The journey to the woild4o-come being tedious- 
ly long, the departing soul is first supplied with its patlieya 
(food for the way). But the soul is unable to carry food 
sufficient for the whole journey ; this is why on the tenth day 
after the commencement of - its journey a large quantity of 
food is made ready, with the express object of satisfying the 
“ great hunger ” imwO of the soul. The hideoiisness of 
the eleventh day ceremony needs no comment. The very fact 
that the Brahmin, who is supposed to represent the departed 
soul, is not even faced when he comes out of the sraddha, with 
his loaded stomach, is enough to prove the case. On the 
twelfth day, the the deceased individual, is supposed to 

be gathered to his fathers or sapindas, and the ceremoDy for the 
purpose is called sapincli'karana. Balls of rice are prepared 
which are supposed to represent the fathers and the newly de- 
ceased individual. Unless these are all gathered together, the 
departed man’s soul will hang somewhere in the sky, like 
Viswamitra’s trisanhu ! But before he is gathered to his 
mpindas in the pitriloka, he has to cross over many a danger. 
There is the Vaitarani river which cannot be crossed without 
the help of a cow’s tail! Therefore the (one 

who performs the funerals) of the deceased person takes care to 
see that he gives away a cow, on the twelfth day, to a deserving 
poor Brahmin. It is this cow that has the magical power of 
taking the deceased across the Vaitarani, between the earth and 
the kingdom of the Lord of Death ! 

In the first year of his death, the (the. deceased man 

must be propitiated with sumptuous meals every month. 
Whether or not the regulaiv monthly ceremonies are performed 
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on the xjrescribed dates, those at the end of the sixth and the 
twelfth months must be [serformed at all costs. Three Brah- 
mins must be fed on all such occasions. One of them :s siij)- 
posed to represent the de^Jarted individual and his xAtris, the 
second to represent all the gods, and the third the supreme God, 
Vishnu or Eudra as the case may be. The representations of the 
devas and of the supreme God are probably to be regarded as of 
later growth. 

Though these ceremonies had their origin in the primitive 
conception of the Aryans regarding the universe and its relations 
to themselves, we still follow them to the very letter, in spite of 
the splendid achievements of our refined [Dhilosojohy. If the 
Hindu no longer believes in the existence of mdep)endent and 
individual gods, but in the existence of one and only one God, 
pervading the whole universe, something like its supreme soul, 
( ) and if he conceives it [possible for any individual soul 

to attain to that supreme level wherein it merges in the soul of the 
universe, it is sim^Dly ridiculous to talk of the soul going to the 
loJca of this god or that god and of encountering obstacles’ on 
its way forward. 

Thinkers have not been wanting who have felt the inconsist- 
ency of the ceremonies w'ith the philosophical concepts. Some 
have been bold enough to discard certain minor ceremonies on 
some 2)ithri tJdthis as hamyas, i.e., necessary only for those who 
care for happiness here, but who are not already mumuklms, ex- 
pecting the liberation of their souls at the end of this life. The 
lioov pit rid of these reformers are thus deprived of something of 
their share on several tlmrpana days ! But the bolder and the 
more advanced of these more sophisticated reformers have 
gone a little further, and rejecting the now meaningless funeral 
ceremonies, have set up in their place certain others suited to 
the more advanced philosophical conceptions of the soul’s rela- 
tion to the suxoreme soul of the universe. They believe in the 
ceremony called prapattki, wherein the repentant soul is made 
ready for final liberation (muMi) at the end of this life, and 
hence they have discarded the idea that the soul liberated from 
the body goes to the They advocate, therefore, a cere- 

mony called narayanabali in the place of the sapindikaranu. 
In the naraijanabaU there is no mention of the preta (the dead 
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man’s soul) going to this loka or that, nor of its great linnge,r ’ 
and such meaningless utterances ; the soul is here described as 
having attained its moksha^ and thus as having become naraya- 
narupa, C one with the supreme soul ’). The ceremony is there- 
fore in honour of the supreme soul, the all-embracing soul of 
the universe. There are no prayaschitfams for the Brahmins 
representing the supreme soul in its various aspects during the 
ceremony. 

Unfortunately these reformed ceremonies cannot be forced 
upon an unwilling people, who still blindly persist in the mean- 
ingless ceremonies originated thousands of years ago when our 
philosophical ideas were yet in their early infancy. 

We hope that some time in the future some of our great 
scholars will open their eyes to the incompatibility of our present 
ceremonies with our advanced philosophical notions and try to 
introduce the reformed ceremonies or others mere consistent 
with these notions. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

As we write there is a momentary pause in the operations on 
the various fronts, but Italy has just concluded the most brilliant of 
her attacks with a capture of over 26,000 prisoners. Apparently 
Genera?! Cadorna regards this advance as of peculiar significance, 
since he describes it as the turning-point of the war. Whether that 
will prove to be the case or not, whether indeed it will prove to be 
one of the decisive moments in the w'ar, can only be determined at a 
later date when the results issuing from it are quite clear. But it 
has meanwhile led to the rushing of both German and Austrian troops 
from the Eastern front. In all probability General Cadorna’s prediction 
is clue to the conviction that Austria is almost played out, that the 
string is stretched to the breaking point. This may indeed well be the 
case, , The conditions of life, believed to be bad enough in Germany, 
are probably much worse in Austria. Moreover she is a congeries of 
nationalities hard to hold together, and she has lost enormously in 
prisoners. But for German support she would long ago have 
succumbed. Her losses during fhe past month, and her consequent 
depression have no doubt given a measure of justification for the 
Italian commander’s optimism. 
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Habbly Jess briiiiarifj have been the victories on the Western 
front. Both French and British have secured great gains both in 
material and in position. A German publicist speaks of the Germq,ng 
as ‘' fighting for their life.” The phrase is significant in Ihe mouth of 
a German, Apart from a certain amount of official ' brag/ the tone 
of Germany is greatly subdued. This of course is not to be interpreted 
as an indication that they are on the point of yielding/ it may be 
largely war-weariness, but whatever tbe cause, it is a significant con- 
trast to the bombast of the first year. Already Germany is learning 
the lesson she so sorely needed. But tbe lesson will have to be 
imprinted much more deeply, before the destruction of militarism is 
attained. For ourselves we believe that the spirit of militarism is 
bound up with the Hohenzollerns, and Germany will not be free from 
it, until it is driven home to the minds and consciences of the people, 
that the reigning family must go. It is hardly even thinkable that a 
family with such a history will ever adapt itself to constitutional 
government. 

Pbesident Wilson in his reply to the Pope’s note has surpassed 
even his great utterances on America’s entry into the war. Not- 
withstanding the criticisms that were abundantly levelled at him 
during the first two years of the war, not least by Americans them- 
selves, history will show that he is one of their greatest presidents. 
The truth is that, like'Sir Edward Grey, he did his utmost in his 
own way to secure peace and was forced against his will into tbe 
war. But the chief difficulty that stood in his way was the apathy 
or even resistance of millions in the Middle and Far West. But the 
time came when he saw that America would stand almost solid 
behind him, and then the strength of the President became manifest. 
No utterances have been more trumpet-toned. Here is but a portion 
of his reply to the papal note, which, alas for His Holiness I has 
awakened no sentiment of approval, except in German and Austrian 
breasts : — ■ 

The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from 
the menace and the actual power of a vast military establishment controlled 
by an irresponsible Government which, having secretly planned to dominate 
the world, proceeded to carry out the plan regardless of either sacred obliga- 
tions and treaties or long-established practices and long cherished principles 
of international action and honour, which chose its own time for war, deli- 
vered its blow fiercely and suddenly, stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
mercy, swept the whole continent within a tide of blood, not the blood of 
soldiers only but of innocent women and children and helpless poor, and now 
stands baulked but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This 
power is not the German people. It is the ruthless master of the German 
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people, and it is our business to see that the history of the rest of the world 
is no longer left to its handing. To deal with the German Government in the 
manner the Pope proposes would involve the recuperation of its strength, 
would necessitate the creation of a permanent hostile combination of nations 
against the German people, who are its instruments, and would result in 
abandoning the newborn Russia to the intrigue of a manifold and subtle inter- 
ference and certain counter-revolution, which would be attempted by all the 
malign influences to which the German government has lately accustomed 
the world. Can peace be based upon the restitution of the .power of the 
German government or upon its word of honour in a treaty ? The test of 
every plan of peace is thi's : Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples 
involved or merely on the word and ambitions of an intriguing Government 
on the one hand and a group of free peoples on the other ? We believe that 
the intolerable wrongs done in this war by the furious and brutal power of 
the German government ought to be repaired, but not at the expense of the 
sovereignty of any people, rather in vindication of the sovereignty of peoples, 
both weak and strong. 

It is probably diplomatic thus to exempt the German people, but 
we fear that the old spirit of the German people, the spirit that found 
expression in philosophy and music, has for a generation and more 
been poisoned by the subtle instilling of pernicious doctrines. Neverthe- 
less we cannot believe that the spirit of Kant and Goethe is wholly 
dead, and it may be that President Wilson's outspoken reply may help 
to awaken slumbering desires after higher things. 

An article in a recent number of the Spectator is worth noting 
in this connection. We give it at length, as it shows with great clear- 
ness how long a road the German people must yet travel before they 
are fit to deal with the Hohenzollern question - 

We think we may take it for granted that the infectious spirit of the 
Russian Revolution, together with the declarations from Britain and France 
that peace could be made more easily with the German people than with the 
present rulers of Germany, has produced a real impression iff Germany. On 
many sides we see signs of disquiet, anxiety, and a desire for popular reform. 
We believe that these feelings so far as they afieot the German people them- 
selves are genuine enough. Indeed, we should be paying very little attention 
to history, which proves the infectious character of revolutions, and to the 
political penetration displayed by Mr. Lloyd George and M. Ribot in their 
recent speeches, if we thought otherwise. We believe, then, that the begin- 
nings of a popular movement in Germany have proceeded, so far as they go 
and for what they are worth, from the mind and heart of the people them- 
selves, and were not originally procured by the Government as a means of 
misleading foreign observers. This is not to say that the German bureaucracy 
will not be able to turn events to their own advantage. This is of course pre- 
cisely what they will try to do. They may very well succeed, and indeed, as 
we said last week, they are already showing signs of success. They are 
accomplished masters of make-believe, guides who know every inch of the 
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tortuous patlis of political guile. Before we can even think of regarding 
seriously the first results of popular feeling in Germany we must bring them 
to some sort of test. 

This, after all, is not difficult to do. Take the resolution which is to be 
submitted to the Beichstag on Thursday—we are writing about it before we 
know the outcome of the debate — and see whether it satisfies any test implied 
in the well-known war aims of the Allies. The resolution drawn up by the 
Majority in the Reichstag (i.e., the Roman Catholic Centre, the Socialist 
Party, and the Radicals, who represent the new popular movement) runs 

As on August 4th, 1914, so now on the threshold of the fourth War 
winter, the words of the Speech from the Throne hold good for the German 
people — namely, that we ai*e not impelled by the lust of conquest, and that 
Germany took up arms for the defence of her freedom and independence and 
for the integrity of her territorial possessions. The Reichstag strives for 
peace by agreement and for a lasting conciliation of peoples. Such a peace 
is mcompatible with territorial expansion by force and with political, 
economic, or financial oppression. The Reichstag also rejects all plans 
aiming at economic isolation and international enmities after the war. The 
freedom of the seas must be assured. Only an economic peace will prepare 
the ground for peaceful intercourse of nations. The R eichstag will enelrgetic- 
ally promote the creation of International Courts. So long as enemy 
Governments do not agree to such a peace, so long as they threaten Germany 
and her Allies with conquest or oppression, the German people will stand 
together as one man and firmly hold on and fight until its right and its Allies* 
right to live and to develop is assured. United the German people is uncon- 
querable. The Reichstag kno'vH itself at one with the men who in heroic 
fight are defending the Fatherland. 

% 

Let us make all the allowances we can for the fact that the Majority 
wish to be persuasive and tactful and gently to draw hesitating politicians 
along with them, and we must still confess that the popular movement ofters 
us the very smallest satisfaction at present. It is a good sign that the old 
bluster about conquest and annexations and indemnities has disappeared, but 
.we see no trace of courage or determination. The Majority probably feel 
more than they say. Yet they have not dared to say it. They try to mahe 
the Kaiser’s words their own, but they must remember that the Kaiser’s policy 
was a policy of conquest, and that all the world has long known it. 

That poliq^ began with the absolutely unprecedented oppression of 
Serbia, and went on with the infamous violation of Luxemburg and Belgium, 
the murder of Belgians, the destruction of Belgian homes, the shooting of 
hostagess the avaricious extortion of fines, the deportation of Belgians for 
servile labour, the illegal introduction of gas and liquid-fire in the field, the 
wholesale murder of non-combatants at sea, the arch-atrocity of sinking hos- 
pital ships, the connivance in the massacre of Armenians, and so on in a 
catalogue too long to reproduce. No nation at war has ever compiled such 
a record. But let us pass over the palpable untruth about Germany’s object 
in making war and come to the object of the Majority as now stated. 
It is “peace by agreement and a lasting conciliation of peoples.” Such 
a peace, we agree, is incompatible^ in the abstract with “ territorial 
expansion by force and with political, economic, or financial oppressions.” 
But the world having suffered once from the wickedness and brutality 
of the German rulers has ‘no notion of suffering a second time from 
the same cause. The Majority must know that, and if they had an ounce of 
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daring, or any proper determination to prove the strength of their convictions, 
they would propose to offer to the Allies some pledges of their right inten- 
tions for the future. Surely the first thing they would tell themselves is that 
they must make amends— offer reparation— for the terrible wrongs they have 
done to Belgium and other countries ; and the second thing they would tell 
themselves is that the Allies will naturally want some guarantee of security 
in future. As they do not even mention the possibility of such things, the 
words that follow about “International Courts” signify nothing. In their 
context such words are even an offence. What is the use of Courts when the 
same people remain in power in G-ermany once more to bring the name of 
international agreements into contempt and ridicule? The popular move- 
ment in Germany must go very much farther than this before the Allies can 
feel that they are coming into contact at any point with the German people** 

ISlow let us turn from the people’s point of view to that of the Emperor 
and his bureaucrats. Although it is clear to us that the Government did not 
originate the present movement, they are no doubt trying desperately to use 
it for their own purposes. Just as Bismarck always diverted attention from 
awkward questions at home by threatening some foreign country, so he used 
domestic questions to disconcert his foreign enemies. We have to thank the 
Westminster Gazette for having picked out a striking extract from Bismarck’s 
Recollections and Reminiscences:— 

Looking to the necessity in a fight against an overwhelming foreign 
Power of being able, in extreme need, to use even revolutionary means, I had 
no hesitation whatever in throwing into the frying-pan, by means of the cir- 
cular despatch of June 10th, 1866, the most powerful ingredient known at 
that time to liberty-mongers, namely, universal suffrage, so as to frighten off 
foreign monarchies from trying to stick a finger into our national omelette. 
I never doubted that the German people would be strong and clever enough 
to free themselves from the existing sufiirage as soon as they realised that it 
was a harmful institution. If it cannot, then my saying that Germany can 
ride when once she has got into the saddle was erroneous. The acceptance 
of universal suffrage was a weapon in the war against Austria and other 
foreign countries, in the war for German unity, as well as a threat to use the 
last weapons in the war against coalitions. In a war of this sort, when it 
becomes a matter of life and death, one does not look at the weapons that 
one seizes, nor the value of what one destroys in using them ; one is guided 
at the moment by no other thought than the issue of the war and the preserv- 
ation of one’s external independence; the settling of affairs and the repara- 
tion of the damage has to take place after the peace. 

Bismarck’s tradition holds. If the Kaiser and^his advisers can use the 
popular movement as a blind, they- certainly will. They cannot help accepting 
it up to a point, because the domestic danger of resisting it would be too 
great. The Kaiser is not the man he was; nor is his position what it was. 
Both are shaken. ' He and his advisers recognize that Austria is utterly waf- 
weary and wants peace, even on humbling terms, and they also recognize that 
the voice of Bavaria is as the voice of Austria. Yet they still hope to guide 
these feelings into the required channel. At present they seem to us to be 
awaiting their opportunity. The Majority resolutibn lends itself to almost any 
interpretation ; and the new Chancellor is a man who, for all we know-^ 
hardly anything is known about him— will also lend himself to any policy 
imposed upon him from above. That is the merit of Dr. iMichaelis in the eyes 
of the bureaucracy, that he has no past record which need embarrass him. 
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Ab issue approaclies. If the popular party have any pluck, they may aohieve 
something. If they live on in an atmosphere of servility, of condonation, and 
of tact rather than of fact, they will achieve nothing, and may actually find 
themselves for some time in a worse position than ever. 

But one way or another the situation seems likely to change a good deal 
faster than it has hitherto in the war. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg was 
like a feather-bed; he could be punched indefinitely without result. If 
Bf. Michaelis is to be only a mouthpiece, as we suspect— otherwise the choice 
of such an obscure person is very difficult to explain — "what kind of opinions 
will he be made to utter? There can of course be only one answer: the 
views of Ludendorif and Hindenburg, of the Crown ?1rince and Tirpitz. Well, 
so be it. We ask for nothing better. We shall know exactly against what 
we have to contend. The issue will more than ever be “ Democracy versus 
Autocracy.” The solitary figure of the Kaiser will stand out struggling for 
a hopeless and discredited political system. If he plays his part cleverly, his 
fall may be postponed, but it will be the heavier when it comes. From his 
own standpoint, he may be right to fight for the cause of his House and trick 
his people, for if Kaiserism as he has conceived it is not militaristic it is 
nothing. Democracy means that militarists are out of a job. 

The situation, in fine, though it is dark and intricate for the Ger- 
mans, is clear enough for us. We cannot make peace with Kaiserism. 
There must be a change of heart and a change of system in Germany, with 
unmistakable guarantees of reparation and future good conduct, before we 
can approach the question of peace. We can wait calmly for the signs. If 
the Majority refuse to pass the Vote of Credit in the Reichstag, they will 
exhibit a good sign ; if they pass it, they will exhibit a bad one. Till there is 
some one in power in Germany whom w^e can trust there wnll be nobody 
with whom we can make peace. In the final analysis everything is reduced, 
to a question of good faith. At present there are no traces of good faith 
towards us, although we believe that the German popular movement is real 
in itself so far as it has gone. The old solution of the war holds good. We 
must beat Germany to her knees. 


LITEBAEY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

The eroniinciation of English. By W. A. Oraigie. (Clarendon 
Press.) Price Is. 6fZ. nett. 

In calling the attention of our readers to this admirable little, 
book, we shall permit ourselves to traverse the ordinary assumption 
that English spelling and English pronunciation are amazingly difficult. 
That English spelling has one or two grave defects, all are aware : the 
scholar and the costermonger might shake hands on that. But the 
hackneyed character of attacks on cough — ploziQh“-.~votmh at once sug- 
gests that the defects are neither numerous nor far-reaching. Further, 
the failure of all attempts, by. the Simplified Spelling Society and others! 
to reform what are supposed to be admitted evils, cannot be lightly 
explained. It is useless to assume, that all the people of England 
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are fools, unreasoning conservatives : on the contrary, they are an emi- 
nently practical people, and shy of pedantry and doctrinaire methods. 
Their steady refusal to accept the nostrums of the Simplified Spelling 
Society and their like argues that either the evils have been greatly ex- 
aggerated or the remedies proposed are unsuitable. We believe both 
these conclusions will be found to be true. 

In this connection, the address given by Dr. Henry Bradley at 
the International Historical Congress j in April, 1913, and publish- 
ed in the Proceedings of the British Acadeviy, deserves attentive 
reading and application. The commonly accepted “ axiom ” that the 
function of letters is to represent sounds Dr. Bradley completely 
overthrows. The primary intention of written or printed letters is to 
convey meaning— the purpose for which a system of spoken sounds or 
words is also in use. With fine discrimination and felicitous examples 
he developes from this the main principles which should govern any 
projected reform of English spelling. The reader who ponders Div 
Bradley’s conclusions, and the scholarly and engaging arguments by 
which they are supported, will see at once why the Simplified Spellers 
et hoc genus omne have failed so egregiously : it is because they have 
worked on wrong principles from the beginning* 

All this may seem a far cry from Dr. Craigie. But we have 
deliberately brought the two together, because there is a vital, relation 
between Dr, Craigie’s work and Dr. Bradley’s essay. Here in India 
we hear much abuse, from teachers and learners, of the alleged 
difficulties of English pronunciation, and outcries for the reform of 
English spelling. Those who will give Dr. Graigie's method a trial 
will find that the difficulties have been exaggerated, and that with 
very little effort they can learn to read and speak -English fluently 
and correctly. As he says in his preface — “ On its own lines the cur- 
rent spelling of English is far more regular than is usually believed.” 
His plan is to clear up the difficulties for the reader by diacritical 
marks, which enable the conventional spelling to be retained. As the 
words become increasingly familiar, the diacriticals can be dropped. 
The patient reader will find that he has become unawares as conver- 
sant with the usages of English spelling as an Englishman himself. 

Dr. Graigie’s book is informed by a fine spirit of scholarship. We 
have examined it minutely, and found nothing to quarrel with. At 
the same time, it is a practical hand-book, better suited than any 
other we have seen to enable the Indian scholar and student to 
acquire a souncT acquaintance with English pronunciation and English 
spelling. We strongly commend it to the notice of English teachers 
and school-and college authorities, as a book that meets a real want. 
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The Story of Lori Kitchener. By Arthur 0. Cooke. 
(Herbert Strang’s Eeaders. Grade 3.) (Henry Frowde, Oxford 
TJniversity Press, pp. 95. Price 8cZ.) 

This is an interesting account of Lord Kitchener’s life. The first 
87 pages carry the story down to June 1902. The latter part of the 
story is compressed into eight pages, probably wisely, as the nature 
of Lord Kitchener’s work in his last years can hardly be explained to 
young readers. A phrase, that appears more than once {pp. 42, 4o, 50) 
“ the avenging of the gallant Gordon’s death,” “ revenge for (the death) 
of Gordon,” though commonly used twenty years ago, might very 
well be discarded now. It did not express the real sentiments of any 
Briton in 1898, and it does not express the sentiments of any Briton 
iio\v» The use of such a phrase only shows, in the words of Macau^* 
lay, “ in how slovenly a fashion people are content to think.” The 
delivering of the Sudan from barbarism had as little to do with 
revenge as the building of the Assouan dam. On page 58 where the 
phrase is used of Sudanese troops, it probably correctly represents 
their view of the matter. 


Literaby Noi:es 

Every cultivated reader has heard of the Kosetta Stone, and prob- 
ably many know something of the Behistun Inscription. The 
former gave Champollion the clue for deciphering the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, the latter furnished most important material for the eluci- 
dation of the cuneiform script of Assyria and Babylonia. A recent 
discovery of a similar kind is reported in the Journal of Kellmic 
Studies, which may have far-reaching results. It is a bilingual in- 
scription, in Lydian and Aramaic. The Aramaic version here provides 
the key which may unlock the,, lost Lydian tongue. It has been 
translated by Professor Bnno Littmann, and is now carefully re- 
edited (in the J. H. S.) by Professor S. A, Cook, who proposes next 
to attack the Lydian counterpart. Should he be successful in the 
attempt, it will throw a much needed light on the affinities of the 
Lydian people. Nor is that all. If the ancient tradition that the 
Etruscans came from Lydia has any foundation in fact, the recovery 
of the Lydian form of speech may at last enable some scholar to 
unravel the mysteries of Etruscan. 


A RECENT translation makes accessible to the world an ideal 
commonwealth but little known to those who study Utopias. It is 
called ChristmiopoliSt si,nd is the work of the remarkable German 
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pastor, I. V. Andreae, who is reasonably considered by many to haw 
invented the mystery of the Eosierucians, The book^ has marked 
affinities with Bacon’s Neio Atlantis, and should take rank as an 
important example of the reformer’s dream. The translator and 
editor is Dr. E. B. Held, and the book is published by the American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press (5s. nett). 


TuBNlHGr from the ideal to the actual, we commend to the 
earnest attention of readers in India Mr. and Mrs, J, L, Hammond’s 
illuminating study of The Toion Labourer, 2 ^(Longmans, 
105. 6i. nett). If India is to be. industrialised in the near future, as 
many desire and many fear, it would be well that she should learn 
from England’s story how to avoid the pitfalls of the process. 


Those who are interested in colonial history should look out for 
The Chronicles of Canada, published in Toronto, and in Glasgow by 
Messrs, Brook. 'Half a dozen of these, by Gol. Wood, cover the 
more salient episodes in the military story of the winning of Canada 
in the eighteenth century and its defence during the War of American 
Independence and the war of 1812. ^ 


Anotheb line in American history which has an inexhaustible 
interest is the story of Latin America. Messrs. Constable have very 
fittingly included among their ‘ Makers* of the Nineteenth Century ’ 
an account of Porfirio Diaz, the great President of Mexico. Its title 
is Diaz, but it is, as might be expected, at the same time a survey of 
Mexican history and politics. It is written by David Hannay, and 
published at 6s, nett. 

Messes. Longman’s autumn announcements include a selection 
from the correspondence of Lord Acton, well known to historical stu- 
dents as Begins Professor at Cambridge, It is edited by two of the 
younger Cambridge historians, Dr, Figgis and Mr. E. V, Laurence, 
and the first volume is expected to appear in October. 


Our readers will remember the sensation created by T Accuse, 
The same author has now published a further indictment of Germany 
— Das Verlrechen (The Crime). It is published at Lausanne (Verlag 
Payot, 6 fr.). 

An interesting tribute to a famous Englishwoman is the eulogy 
of Jane Austen given by an Italian lady, Signora Emilia Bassi, in her 
account of the life and works of Jane Austen and George Eliot. She 
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gives vigorous Italian renderings of scenes horn Bride and Prejudice, 
but reserves her highest praise for Mansfield Park Her clisorimi- 
nation as a critic is shown by her keen appreciation of ' the profoundly 
moral character of the Austen novels.’ 


SCIENCE NOTES, 

Nature, reports that after a long series* of experiments, an important 
use for horse-chestnuts has been found in connection with the War, 
one of the chief results of which will be the liberation of a large 
quantity of maize hitherto used for another purpose. The (Food) 
War Committee of the Eoyal Society has issued an appeal for the 
collection of horse-chestnut seeds during the coming season. Every 
ton of chestnuts will be equivalent to haif-a«ton of maize, and any 
quantity up to 17,000 tons of chestnuts per week can be utilised. 
There is every prospect of a bumper crop of chestnuts this year and 
arrangements are being made for its systematic collection, 

m ^ . 

The sixth half-yearly report on the world’s production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of fertilizers (issued by the International 
Institute of Agriculture in March last) is very interesting as showing 
the influence of the War on this important group of industries. Six 
million tons of mineral phosphates were produced in 1913, 3J million 
in 1915, and 2*8 million in 1916. The decrease in 1916, as compared 
with 1915, was due entirely to a great drop in American production, 
W'hich for the first time fell below that of North Africa. Production 
of superpliosphates showed an even worse decline on account of the 
scarcity of sulphuric acid. The production and export of sodium 
nitrate showed the highest yet recorded, namely 3 million tons. The 
British production of bitrate was slightly in excess of 1915, whilst the 
production in the U.S.A. was 50 per cent, higher than in 1915, 

A “ Eussian Jute ” company has been formed the object of 
w’-hieh is to erect a factory for treating a plant known as Kenaf6, which 
is said to possess most of the properties of the jute plant. This plant 
grows abundantly in Eussia and has been utilised for a long time by 
the peasants for such things as binding twine for sheaves. It is now 
claimed that the fibre answers very well for making: bags, packing- 
cloth, cord or twine, in fact, as a full-blown substitute for jute. The 
progress of this new industry will be watched in India with more than 
ordinary interest. 


SGIENOE NOTES, 
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The Tinm correspondent reports the discovery of a mammoth, 
in association with flint instruments, in the neighbourhood of Bapaume 
and within the lines of the British Army in France, The British 
Oommander-in-Ohief has communicated the fact to the French Gov^ 
ernment and steps have been taken to preserve the specimen until the 
line of battle is sufficiently far removed to allow of careful excavations 
being made. The deposit in which the skeleton occurs has already 
yielded fragmentary remains of the mammoth. 

A VERY interesting example of how outbreaks of rare diseases can 
be traced to their sources is reported from Home, k number of cases 
of anthrax infection were reported during the past two years, and inves- 
tigation has shown that the infection was clue to a batch of infected 
shaving-brushes. The first case was detected by Dr. El worthy in the 
West London Hospital, who proved the presence of anthrax spores 
in the patient’s shaving-brush and also in other unused brushes 
purchased at the same shop. Another case of anthrax, occurring about 
the same time, was traced to an infected shaving-brush purchased at 
another shop. All these brushes were found to have been bought 
from one wholesale dealer, who got them from a single factory. The 
hair used in the manufacture of these brushes was found to be Chinese 
horse hair which had not been disinfected. It transpired that this hair 
had been invoiced as goats’ hair and hence had escaped the Home Office 
regulations dealing with the disinfection of Chinese horse hair. 

Messrs, Eioard and Barial have communicated to the French 
Government an extremely simple, if somewhat empirical, method of 
aseartaining rapidly whether water has been poisoned or not. The 
method is this. A few common fish — May, gudgeon, etc. — are placed 
in a jar filled with the water to be tested. It has been found that two 
drops of nicotine per litre kill the fish in less than a minute ; two 
drops of conicine paralyse them in six minutes and kill them in 
eight ; one decigram of solanine kills them in IJ hours and the same 
quantity of cocaine kills in one hour. Amongst other examples one 
milligram of aconite kills the fish in 3 J hours ; twenty drops of 
anilme in If hours ; seven milligrams of digitalin only in 4 hours. 
One decigram of potassium cyanide will kill the fish in two minutes 
and two decigrams of corrosive sublimate proves fatal in 12 minutes. 
Some other poisons however, such as arsenic salts, atropine and mor- 
phine, do not affect the fish. Water, therefore, in which fish die in 
less than 4 hours should be considered dangerous. 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the Institute of Bankers to consider 
the question of the adoption of a decimal coinage and the metric 
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systenQi of weights and measures has issued its report. The Gomniittee 
considers that our present system of weights and measures is an 
obstacle in the way of the extension ef our foreign trade, and recom- 
mends the adoption of a decimal coinage as a first step towards^ the 
metric system. The pound sterling is to be retained as the unit of 
value and the Committee proposes to divide this into a thousand parts 
called “ mils,” The gold coinage would then consist of a sovereign of 
1,000 mils and a half-sovereign of 500 mils, whilst the silver coinage 
would comprise pieces of 200, 100, 50 and 25 mils of the same value 
as existing coins. The crown and half-crown would drop out and the 
bronze coinage would include pieces of 4, 2 and 1 mils. The three- 
penny piece would disappear and be replaced by a nickel 10-mil piece 
with scalloped edge. In order that the change may be mado immedi- 
ately peace is declared, the Committee strongly recommends that the 
necessary legislative steps should be taken at once. 


BECENT PEBIODIGAL LITEBATUBE, 
CONTEMPOEABY Review. 

The July number of the Contemporary Beview is not on the whole a 
very interesting number. Professor Lindsay Rogers calls attention to 
certain constitutional difficulties under which the United States of 
America labours in taking such extraordinary steps as are necessitated 
by her participation in the present war. Some of these arise from the 
relation in which the President stands to Congress. In England the 
Premier, being appointed by selection, and being removable at the 
pleasure of the preponderant legislative assembly, is sure to be able 
to rely on that assembly. If he wants legislation to aid his policy, he 
can obtain that legislation and can therefore carry out his policy. The 
American President has no such security. He is elected in one way 
at one time, and Congress (either House) in another way at another 
time. The President and Congress have nothing to bind them together, 
and as a matter of fact they often disagree. In President Wilson’s 
case, conflict is somewhat unlikely, because Mr. Wilson has achieved 
a measure of control over Congress such as none of his predecessors 
has ever been able to gain. Nevertheless, in the case of the Con- 
scription Bill the Legislature showed itself jealous of its prerogatives 
and determined to assert its authority. And the fact that the Execu- 
tive stands in an extra-constitutional relation to the Legislature may 
be the cause of deadly delay. 

Another defect of the Aiperican system of government is that, on 
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a sudden emergency, the people cannot choose as ruler the fittest man 
available. There is no elasticity in the system ; everything is rigid, 
specified, dated. Here again the danger in the present case is less- 
ened by the fact that Mr. Wilson is President. The rigidity of the 
American constitution might prove k difficulty in Other directions. 
The life of the Legislature could not be prolonged in a case of 
emergency, as has been done in Britain. Again the power of the 
Supreme Court is such as to prevent measures which the people 
strongly desire from being put into effect ; and generally Congress can 
take no action in regard to any subject if it has not been granted 
specific authority to do so. Professor Lindsay Eogers says it is in a 
sense fortunate that the United States entered the War after it had 
been in progress for thirty-two months so that its theatre had in ail 
probability been determined amd the amount of economic dislocation 
approximately known. In August, 1914, had America been called 
upon to undertake such emergency legislation as was found necessary 
by European nations, the results, he thinks, would have been unfortu- 
nate* "If Congress had hesitated or if the Supreme Court had nulli- 
fied any of its legislative acts, the safety of the realm might have 
been endangered. 

The powers of the Eederal Government have been enormously 
extended by interpretation since Lincoln’s day, but it is certain that 
the entrance of the United States into the War will very considerably 
increase them further. In granting loans to her Allies, America has 
given a very liberal interpretaMon of federal authority, and the writet 
thinks .there need be no great objection to Congress assuming control 
of the entire transportation system of the country, but he is doubtful 
if it can go so far in regulating the food supply, and a difficult pro- 
blem is also presented by the liquor legislation necessary to conserve 
foodstuffs. Congress has no' control over the manufacture or sale of 
liquor except in so far as they are of an inter-state character ; and 
general prohibition laws are within the exclusive province of the States. 
Again, legislation comparable to the Defence of the Eealm regulations 
passed in Great Britain would be impossible in the United States. 

As an advantage of the American system of government, Pro- 
fessor Lindsay Eogers points out in conclusion that the President, if 
he so desires, can act as a dictator, with all the departments tinder 
expert direction and removed from legislative control. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the naval and military forces he has powers greater 
than those possessed by any other democratic ruler, and he is being 
granted plenary authority either to make regulations under a statute 
or to decide when the emergency exists for declaring that a particular 
law shall take effect. 
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Dr. Eonald A4. Burrows confcribiifces an article on ‘The State of 
Feeling in old Greece.’ He says that in deciding our present and 
future policy towards Greece, nothing is more important than that we 
should understand the views of those who, without being enemies of 
the Entente, have not seen their way to follow Venezelos in his open 
championship of the Entente cause; Greek opinion seems to be very 
much divided, but Dr. Burrows thinks it is hot so pro-Germah as it has 
been represented to be. There is an unwillingness among Greeks 
to believe evil of Constantine, a tendency to shift the blame on to 
the Dark Forces that swayed him, and a desire to find some way of 
re-establishing national unity and friendship with the Entente without 
having to admit that Venezelos was all the time and altogether in the 
right. Of the party called Eoyalist, which includes about 40 per cent, 
of the population, he thinks that only about a quarter would intrigue to 
restore the King and that this quarter, though bitterly anti*Venezelist, 
is not all pro-German. -To win the a^gianpe of the other three- 
quarters of the Eoyalist party and of various other sections of the 
population which are not at present definitely pro*Entente^ wa must 
convince them of our sincerity and our efiectiveness. We must show 
them that none of the Entente nations has designs on the integrity 
of Greek territory, and that when once constitutional government is 
re-established there will be no question of foreign interference : we 
must also prove to them that if we ask for their military help at 
Salonika j we guarantee once and for all that there shall be no with- 
drawal from the Balkan front and no risk of suffering from German 
spite and ruthlessness. 

Mr. Hugh A. Law deals with the Irish question. Since the last 
attempt to settle the question failed, there has been development. 
It has become clear to every one that the solution is not to be 
found in any substitute for self-government. In spite of the fact that 
many old grievances have been fully redressed and of the enormous 
economic and social progress that has taken place in Ireland, the 
national mind is no less passionately set towards national self-expres- 
sion than it was before. Again it has become plain to all that the 
Irish question is no matter of merely domestic concern but something 
of imperial or even international import. The Dominions have made 
it clear that they so regard it, and our Allies, the United States, 
France, and Eussia, view it in the same light. From the recognition 
of these two facts there has fol]ow|d inevitably the abandonment of 
all purely British opposition to a Home Eule settlement. As to the 
possibilities of a satisfactory solution of the Irish question Mr. Law 
is hopeful. He believes that the Convention will meet, and that its 
discussions will centre round . the scheme sanctioned by the Home 
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Eule Act, Federation of the United Kingdom, and Colonial self- 
government. He thinks it will be found that these three proposals 
do not differ from each other so widely a,s has been supposed, but he 
seems to favour some form of Federal solution. 

Mr. Aneurin Williams writes on the Eepresentation of the People 
Bill now before Parliament. This, he says, is no ordinary measure, no 
inerely domestic question, but a measure which, to be understood, 
must be considered in the light of the events which are changing the 
whole world. The present war is ultimately a struggle .for human 
liberty against military despotism, and if Britain is to face the world 
and boldly assert her championship of liberty and right she must show 
that in all spheres she seeks to practise what she preaches, advancing 
not rashly but as rapidly as the circumstances permit. From a nation- 
al point of view also the Bill has a lesson to teach. The calling of the 
Speaker’s Conference was an attempt to settle one of many questions 
that threatened to bring the nation to civil war, and if the Bill 
which is the outcome of the Conference is successful, the same plan 
ought to be adopted for settling other dangerous questions. Mr* 
Aneurin Williams will be glad that success’has at last crowned the 
women’s political movement, but he will be very much disappoint- 
ed at the rejections of the proportional representation clauses of the 
Bill, which in his opinion were vital to the measure. 

Bishop W’elldon deals with ‘ The Problem of Christian Eeunion.’ 
The problem, he says, did not rise owing to the War, but the War has 
rendered it more urgent. Some attempt to solve it or to show that 
is not incapable of solution had^ been made before the War by the 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh and by meetings of the Christian 
Students at Swan wick. But it is possible tha^the appearance of 
reunion has been greater than the reality. That Christians of the 
various reformed churches, Episcopalian and Presbyterian and Free 
Churches, should meet on a common platform, should worship and pray 
together, and should take counsel together regarding projects of har- 
monious action in various spheres of moral and spiritual activity may 
well create an atmosphere favourable to reunion or to inter-communion. 
But if the effort of the Churches has stopped here it is practically 
a failure. Dr, Welldon considers that the Church of Eome stands 
aloof from the possibility of reunion or inter-cpmmunion. But 
he thinks the Holy Orthodox Church of the East does not forbid 
either to her laity or to her clergy the manifestation of that spiritual 
unity which underlies, or ought to underly, such differences of custom 
or. creed as exist arnong Christians. As a member of the Church of 
England, Bishop Welldon is concerned chiefly with the relation of that 
Church to other Churches and more particularly with its relation to the 
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other Eeformed Churches in Great Britain. He refers to suggestions 
made long ago by distinguished prelates of the Church, and proposes 
some form of Episcopal ordination not as a disparagement of Pres- 
byterian orders but as a sign of official sanction to non-Episcopai 
ministers to enter Church of England pulpits. This implies the 
moderation which Bishop Welldon says is characteristic of the best 
minds in the Church of England and in Nonconformity. It is essential, 
he says, that the claim of Episcopacy should not be pressed beyond its 
proper limit in the Church of England, nor the objection to Episcopacy 
pressed beyond its proper limit in the Presbyterian or Nonconformist 
Churches. 

Mr. John H, Harris utters a note of warning in regard to the 
operations of a Committee which has been formed for the purpose of 
developing the resources of the Empire. The title of the Committee 
Ls the Empire Eesources Development Committee, and the Chairman 
is Sir Starr Jamieson, the President of the Ehodesian Chartered 
Company. British Colonial policy, Mr. Harris says, has been based 
upon service to, not exploitation of, the dependencies, and he fears 
a reversal of that policy by the newly formed Committee, one of 
whose promises is “an early liquidation of Britain’s war debt.” 
He sees in the programme set forth by the Honorary Secretary of the 
Committee the lineaments of the system represented by the Congo 
State, Ehodesia, and the Spanish Colonies, all of which have spelt 
disaster. The real glory of Britain in regard to her Colonies, he 
says, is the affectionate loyalty of the people, and given that these 
people will not refuse to accept them full share ‘ of any burden that 
she may have to bear, as the present war has amply demonstrated. 

There are two short articles on ‘ The State Purchase of the Liquor 
Trade.’ The first of these, by Bishop Hamilton Baynes, is in favour 
of State Purchase ; the second, by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, is against it. 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes thinks that if the liquor traffic were freed 
from the financial interests which have done so much to increase it, 
the way would be open for local veto, and restrictions such as those 
imposed by the Central Board of Control during the War will become 
permanently possible. He also hopes for a real change in the habits 
of the people through better management of the public houses. Mr. 
Chancellor holds that the evils of the drink traffic are inherent in the 
drink itself, and that no method of control or management or owner- 
ship will ever eliminate them. He regards control as a step towards 
prohibition, nationalisation as only a substitute for it, never likely to 
lead further than control. We very much fear the truth lies consid- 
erably nearer to Mr. Chancellor’s contention than to that of Bishop 
Hamilton Baynes. 
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Messrs. Claude Graham- White and Harry Harper writo in a 
very optimistic way of “ the revolution which is impending, and will 
follow the use of the air as a- highway.” Mr. Arthur A. Baumann in 
an article entitled * The Bankruptcy of Party ’ discusses the present 
suspension of the party system. He is of opinion that the suspension 
is only temporary, and that the existence of two political parties, 
divided by a plain line of public principle, is the only guarantee of the 
purity and efficiency of Popular Government. ‘ Treaty Port ’ deals 
with recent events in China. The immediate future in that country 
depends, in his opinion, on the capacity and cohesion of the military 
chiefs, Mr. Edward Jenks writes on ‘Patronage and the State,* and 
Mr, Clement A. Harris calls attention to the times when Britain was 
the most musical nation of the world. Beatrice Chase contributes a 
short article entitled ‘ Our Dartmoor Postman ’ ; Douglas Haden ex- 
plains the object of ‘ The National Baby Week * ; and Mr. J. E. G. 
deMontmorency, in the Literary Supplement, tells how Mr. Pleasant 
Mercy Barton came to the town of Wiitwaber, Dr. Erederick S. Boas 
contributes a short poem in memory of Major W, Eedmond, and there 
are the usual reviews of books. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Past and present students of the College, will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Maephail is now making good progress towards complete recovery, 
and that we hope to have him back with us at the end of the 
Michaelmas Vacation. The wound in his right hand has been rather 
slow in healing, so the surgeons have thought it best he should remain 
under their care in Bombay, until all risk is past. 

Mr. Hogg’s absence leaves another bad gap in the College staff 
and both his colleagues and students hope very earnestly that the 
change, rest and treatment at Madanapalle will soon restore Mrs. 
Hogg and him completely, and that in due course we shall have the 
joy of seeing them once more among us. 

We have also to regret the severe illness of Mr. Kandaswami 
Ohetty whose absence has been felt not only in the English depart- 
ment of the College, but also in the Eungiah Chetby Hostel which owes 
so much to his care and presence. Headers of the Magazine will 
have missed his skilful touch in the ‘ College Notes, ’ but we are glad 
to say that he is almost well again, and we hope that next month he 
will be able to record for us all that is worthy of note in the College 
life during the month. 
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Mr. Eajaiah D. Paul’s name must also be added to the list of 
invalids. Soon after beginning work as Eeader in English he was 
taken ill with cholera^ But we are glad and thankful that his life 
has been spared, and that we have him back again with us. 


. Aftee this somewhat sober chronicle it is a relief to be able to turn 
to a brighter side of College life. The last month has witnessed a 
series of triumphs for the College in the Inter-Collegiate Cricket Com- 
petition. We think we are right in saying that the Cricket Team has 
been successful in all the matches it has played, defeating Paehaiyap- 
pa’s, the Engineering College, and the Medical College. We are sure 
the members of the club would wish us to acknowledge on their behalf 
the great help and stimulus which Mr. Tait’s presence and enthusiasm 
as a member of the team have given to College cricket. 

Ill this connection, our readers will be interested to learn that 
the new athletic ground at the People’s Park has been handed over to 
the College by Government, and will be available when we return after 
the Michaelmas vacation. Steps are also being taken to put the 
Beach Athletic Ground in condition for use in the near future. 

With the removal of the severe handicap placed on the College by 
the lack of a suitable field we look forward to an even more wide- 
spread enthusiasm for athletics on the part of the students. 
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THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

By Jean Margaret Eeid, M.A. 

I HAVE often wondered> regarding Shakespeare, whether “ after 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” Surely enough has been done 
and said in the world — the school world particularly — to justify 
his turning in his grave. 

Did he ever think, as he discussed some performance of 
his plays, it may be in the jovial company at the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
that centuries hence his work would be analysed, and pulled 
in pieces to a weary audience of school children? If he did -I 
verily believe that, Prospero-like, 

‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound ’ 

he'd have drowned his book. He did not write his plays for 
that ; and I venture the opinion that we should not so utilise 
them. '' Gan this cock-pit hold the vasty fields of Prance ? " 
asks the Prologue to Henry F, and we would ask a similar ques- 
tion : Can the class-room stage — Hamlet ? 

Text-boqks are yearly written, based on the supposition 
that it can — we have a 'whole literature on the teaching of 
Shakespeare ; and to attempt an exposition of how Shakespeare 
ought to be taught would merely mean a digest of other people's 
views, and that would, be 

“ more tedious than a twice told tale ^ 

vexing the dull ear of a weary man.” 

I propose instead to state only how I have personally seen 
Shakespeare taught, and thence propound the heresy that prob- 
ably we ought not to teach him at all. / ' 
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I begin with an account of the treatment of Macbeth ixi an 
Intermediate class. The pupils were one day informed ; We 
are to start Macbeth ; read the introduction and learn the date 
and plot-source/’ The pupils were duly catechised on this the 
following day. The teacher then read. a synopsis of the play 
and entered upon the first scene. A pupil read the initial 
speech. — “That will do — now, what does this word mean ?— 
and this ? “ So the work proceeded. A line upon line analysis 
was pursued throughout the play, and when the last scene was 
reached, the study was pronounced finished ! The principal 
character got thoroughly dissected in the process, or rather, on 
the contrary, he was created— out of a conglomeration of all 
the speeches he ever had uttered. 

This is not exaggerated. I can remember a similar ex* 

* perience with Macbeth in my own Intermediate^ year — with 
Julius Ccesar and As You Like It also— and even in my second- 
ary course. The play was liichard II, and I recollect, before 
we ever opened it — an issue of small blue books containing in- 
formation to the effect that “ this play is mentioned by Meres — 
that from numerous rhyming lines, etc., etc., it must be an early 
play,” and so on. Then we read and re-read the thing itself 
with an extra batch of textual notes at each repetition ; finally 
we crammed up the quotations at the end from Haxlitt and 
Coleridge m re the chief characters — and voild tout 

So ! Shakespeare as he is taught ! Surely this is “ miching 
mallecho ; it means mischief.” We may be proud of our 
Shakespeare, but the youth in our schools only hate him. 
“ Silly old blighter,” quoth one young heretic ; and some variant 
of that phrase is the opinion of practically every schoolboy— 

■ schoolgirl too, for that matter. 

Of course we do not for a moment stress the ‘ critical’ value 
of such a verdict, but in its honesty the implication regarding the 
teaching of Shakespeare is damaging. If that is all our exposition 
of him in school achieves, is it not a dangerous business? 
Grained that we wish children eventually to love and admire 
Shakespeare, is it not risky to give them such a primary im- 
pression of him ? 

* The Intermediate Class of a Scottish Secondary School corresponds to 
the Madras Yth Form. 
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One may argue that there is risk only in the event of 
bad teaching, such as I have indicated* I am not quite sure, 
however. Taking all things into consideration, how is Shakes- 
peare to seem much else than a silly old blighter to the 
averge child ? Let us recall the grounds of maturity’s positive 
worship of him. 'When we .think of Shakespeare we think of 
Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Cordelia, Rosalind and Viola — 
of the men and women he has created for us. Ask anyone of 
Shakespeare’s adorers the plot of As You Like It, and probably 
he could not tell you — at deast not in detail — and yet much of 
his thinking in pleasant pessimism is done alongside of Jacques, 
and in holiday-mood, he sees the world through the eyes of 
Rosalind. It is as a maker of a character that Shakespeare 
lives eternally for us in literature. • 

And therefore the folly of boiling down Shakespeare for 
school consumption is at once apparent. (You may do it of 
course, but you rob him of his essence in so doing). Can a 
child appreciate character— and the evolution of character? 
Men have devoted volumes to the study of Macbeth— -have dis- 
covered in him the tragedy of a moral nature not realised as 
such.” He thinks he can give both the worlds to negligence,” 
but he is mistaken. His moral nature fearfully re-asserts itself 
and we see him, a man broken on the wheel of mental anguish.” 
So on ad injimtmi. And yet we find Macbeth studied in the 
Intermediate Class ! I have every, expectation of one day walk- 
ing into a class room, and finding King Lear getting worse treat- 
ment tlmn ever Goneril and Regan offered. For, to speak 
extravagantly, they only killed the body — most teachers of 
Shakespeare kill the soul, I have indeed heard of Othello being 
proposed to be read in school ! Fortunately some parent objected. 
Not that I altogether uphold the parent. Neither he nor the 
teacher understood Shakespeare, that is all. 

But passing by Lear and Othello, smely the persistent study 
of and i§ unwarrantable enough in all consci- 

ence. Apart from their being exceedingly complex character 
studies (and as such, beyond the grasp of youthful intelligence) 
they are also tragedies ; and the nature of tragedy is a subject 
which has engrossed our greatest critics from Aristotle onwards* 
How can Shakespeare appeal to a child ? 
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We have, however, not as yet taken comedy into considera- 
tion. But is not the interest here very often also».a character- 
interest, too subtle for the young comprehension? Always at 
least it is a love-interest, and children in the main — not except- 
ing even anaemic adolescents— are merely bored by such. Bas- 
sanio and Orlando, so far as they* are lovers, are excessively 
tedious, but the comic element in itself is greeted with unfeigned 
gusto. It is with Mercutio that they gladly compliment the 
love-sick swain who has shown a spark of bis old nature : — 
“ Now art then sociable ; now art rhen what then art. Is not 
this better than groaning for love ? ” 

But can comedy be taught ? Is its effect not that of an 
impression— a conjurer’s trick which when done slowly and with 
explanation, loses' its magic . and fails to please ? Our typical 
method of exposition robs Shakespeare’s plays of even this last 
hold upon youth’s affections. I know an Intermediate class, for 
instance, who are going through “ The Merchant of Venice ” 

Scene II. Venice. A Street. Enter Launcelot. — The boys 
prepare to enjoy themselves with Gobbo and his old Father, but 
the teacher picks up a line: — “ I will try confusions with him” 
— What word is wrong here ? ’ Silence ; but eventually a pained 
voice offers, — ‘ confusions.’ ” Yes, Launcelot always uses the 
wrong word — A few more instances of this ? — and so poor Gobbo 
is dismissed ! 

But we may set aside comedy, which is only a small part of 
Shakespeare and come back once more to the question, why do 
we persist in teaching him when his very essence — tragic passion, 
and character power, — are plainly beyond our pupils ? (ft may of 
course be argued that with regard to the higher classes this does 
not bold good. To a very great extent it does, and too often 
what power of character appreciation the pupils do possess, is 
choked at once by explanatory fungus.) How' can one get at 
either a tragic or comic whole from the multifarious atoms into 
which the instructor resolves the play? One cannot see the wood 
for the trees! How can a pupil form a character impression 
when at every line he stops that some word may be discussed ? 
For indeed the language difficulty of the later plays is almost in 
itself sufficient argument for their exclusion from school use. If 
is all very well to say, But a child can be made to understand 
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the obscure passages quite well.” Very true, but is that all that 
we want ? Can you, after worrying the meaning from each word 
make him appreciate the whole? To realise the peculiar quality 
of ' Shakespeare’s style is to add a further pleasure to our reading 
of him ; hAt such pleasure is possible only to experienced readers, 
and will probably never be attained by those who have been 
compelled to make a false start through having to reduce the 
elements of that style to plain common-sense. But to return : — 
According to some, however, we may set aside these essentials 
in Shakespeare — tragedy, comedy, character, for, say the text- 
books, — In teaching, our main object is to gather from speeches, 
scattered hints of action ; to evoke the power to visualise and 
realise in every sense, action and counter-action, a piece of life 
rich and intense.” And the scenes therefore are to be treated 
as follows : — What is done, or proposed to be done ? How 
has the plot been advanced ? ” (2) What new light is thrown 

on character ? What old light qualified or confirmed ? ” 

All this sounds eminently sensible, but there are difficulties 
even here in the way of its execution. It would work perfectly, 
no doubt, were Shakespeare’s plays consistent works of art, with 
a structure as classic as that of the French comedy or Ben 
Jonson’s Epicene. Now Shakespeare did not write classic plays, 
notwithstanding the superstition which dies hard, that every- 
thing with the sign Shakespeare must needs be perfect. It is 
surely true that teachers cease to regard the poet as a man 
continually inspired, and recognise him in the humbler role of 
Elizabethan playright. Let us consider the plain facts — He 
worked over old plays, and took his plots pretty much as he 
found them. He did not invent situations, therefore, for his 
characters as Meredith, for example, does. His characters grew 
out of the existing plot. Very often they did not at all fit their 
frames ; occasionally they came alive and stepped out of then 
altogether. Thus it is plain that an analysis of scenes as 
proposed, would often lead to confusion — particularly so as 
regards character-evolution. For instance, critics worry over 
Cordelia’s action in the opening of King Lear. Why could she 
not have been a little less brusque in manner? The reason is 
apparently too obvious to be perceived. Shakespeare is working 
on the old legend ; if she had not been thus brusque, where are 
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we to find the resulti^ Again in the Tm Gentlemen 0 / 

Verona, Proteus’ lightly turning again to his slighted Julia has 
been painfully elplamed in terms of character,— this is the 
consummate proof of his fickle nature. But is it not equally 
reasonable to suppose that this had to be because the pleasant 
comedy must end, and Julia, having so won our sympathies, 
could not be left lamenting ? But the crowning example of the 
impracticability of this scene-analysis with a view to character, 
—and the one most germane to our subject, — is found in Hamlet. 
Two things, indeed, characterise the secondary stage in our 
Scottish schools — studying for the Leaving Certificate^ and the 
perusal of Hamlet ! The reading of this play is the sifie qua von 
of the final years at school. And at the outset, I can never 
fathom why this play should thus be so universally taught.' 
Not only is it recognisedly the most difficult of Shakespeare’s 
plays, but some of the problems in connection with it are well- 
nigh unsoluble. To understand Hamlet at all, one must be fully 
acquainted with the old pre-historic Historie of Amletli — with 
the German Fratricide Pmiished] must have formed an 
opinion as to the existence of a Pre-Shakespearean play ; and must 
know the Quartio of 1603. Coleridge wrote before the two 
copies of the latter were discovered, which fact explains his 
position ; but it is absurd that ever since we have continued in 
his shadow, looking at Hamlet with his eyes and seeing him 
(Hamlet) to use Goethe’s simile, as a plant that grew too rapidly 
for its fragile vase, which it eventually split asunder. I had 
often wondered how Hamlet would appear to unbiassed view 
and so I got an unprejudiced schoolboy of fifteen to read the play 
and give his verSict. Being innocent of pre-conceived ideas as to 
Hamlet, he was merely irritated. What did he pretend to be 
mad for?” was his first query. ‘‘It’s all awfully silly— that 
pirate-ship business is ridiculous,— and then the killing-off at 
the end. Why it’s so wholesale that it’s funny.” “What do 
you think of Hamlet,” I asked, “ a meditative sort of being? 
No— 0 , 1 wouldn’t say that. He does spout a lot, but then he’s 
always at something. Look how cool he is about sending 
Eosencrantz and Guildenstern to their death ! I don’t think he’s a 
great character— look at the way he treats Polonius, who hadn’t 
done anything against him,- -and Ophelia— he’s worse there. 
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And what’s the use of all that player-scene?-- He knew without 
that, that his uncle murdered his father — the ghost told him.” 

There is a great deal in all this. These are all faults of 
structure which in the teaching the play are inyariably slurred 
over,— if indeed they are perceived by blinded eyes. They are 
only to be explained by reference to the * Historie ’ from which 
Shakespeare to some extent, worked, and I have never yet seen 
them explained. But there they stand, and assuredly they pre- 
vent any character-evolution or your scene-analysis as advo- 
cated in the text-books. The “ light ” flung upon character in 
this play by the various scenes is hopelessly confused. For at the 
very outset we have to reconcile a moody, mooning prince with 
one who on the ramparts vows angrily, By Heaven, I’ll make 
a ghost of him that lets me ! ” There are many things — some 
already referred to— which tend to contradict the received im- 
pression of Hamlet as an irresolute dreamer. I will dwell only on 
one, however, which shows how lack of knowledge of the con- 
text of the play will lead to erroneous conclusions. Hamlet’s 
introduction of the player-scene has always been taken as a 
proof of his dilatory nature. Then how curious is his excla- 
mation at its close, I’ll take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pounds! ” We are forgetting, however, the Elizabethan dread of 
necromancy. ‘‘ The devil had power to -assume a pleasing shape” 
in order to tempt men to evil. It is just this question of the 
honesty of the ghost which worries Hamlet. He is not seeking 
an excuse for delay ; only “ the spirit that we have seen may be 
the devil.” The player-scene therefore tests the ghost as well 
a>s the king. 

Thera is no need to dwell longer on this point. Scene- 
analysis it will be apparent is often at fault. Even w^’ere it not 
so, were Shakespeare’s plays paragons of perfect construction, 
and were school-children brought to realise them as such, what 
special purpose would that serve? Would such a result be 
worth a term’s work ? 

. And so in conclusion I would repeat the heresy hinted 
at in the beginning : — Shakespeare ought not to be taught in 
schools. ‘Taught’ is strictly literal, for I would have him 
read — at any ral3e by the higher pupils — read as any other great 
author is, quite profitably (although his book be more mature 
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than its reader), at the child’s discretion. I remember one 
pupil’s dictum : “ I don’t hate Shakespeare, but I hate — ’s (the 
teacher’s) Shakespeare.” It is only this school Shakespeare we 
want to oust, in order to make room for the real man. These 
prepared editions of Shakespeare for instance, really defeat their 
own ends ; for where there are fifty pages of introduction, and 
some hundred of textual notes, one naturally looks askance at 
the play wedged in between. 

Let the children, then, if they wish, read Shakespeare 
for themselves. Most schools have a system of home and holiday 
reading, with time set apart for discussion thereon. Add 
Shakespeare to the list of authors. Such difiiculties as arise 
can be touched on, or suggested at the discussion period, and 
the explanations would then be in place, and of value. 

This seems to me justifiable. Shakespeare wrote his plays 
to be acted in the course of a few hours— not to be dissected 
over a period of months. Seeing his plays remains the best 
first-hand method of getting to understand him, but unfortunate- 
ly it is not practicable. Beading thpm straight through is pro- 
bably the best alternative. 

So far as I can judge from my own experience and that of 
a few others, the plan succeeds admirably. I got quite a charming 
appreciation of A Midsu?nnier Night’s Dream from one youthful 
reader ; and in closing, I will quote the following instance : ^ I 
listened one afternoon to a schoolboy friend’s tale of woe re- 
specting Shakespeare as he is taught. ' Go home and read Henry 
IV,’ I said; Falstaff did the rest : next time I saw my friend, 
he was positively bubbling over. Here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point ; we both laughed at the scene thus conjured up 
— Isn’t he great ? ” I think it was the same boy who philo- 
sophically propounded the problem of Shakespeare teaching to 
me thus: You see, dt’s all a case of imagination. When I’m 
reading myself, my imagination gets a chance. It soars like a 
balloon. Now in school that balloon gets a brick tied to it. 
My imagination can’t fly, because it’s pegged down all the 
time to the meanings of the words and the date and the source.” 

I believe, then, in the pupils reading for themselves. But 
I would not make their reading all embracing. A too early 
introduction often spoils the chance of future intimacy. Our 
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present school-children ‘ can never bring but a blunted brain to 
their after— study of the great tragedies. The pity of it ! One 
must go to those fresh in mind if one is at all to appreciate them 
and their magnitude. I would postpone the reading of these 
masterpieces. Shakespeare is, in very fact, the heritage of these 
children, but let us beware of giving them their birthright until 
they are of age, 

THE DATE OF GHILAPPATIKABAM, 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyae, B.A., B.L., IM.E.A.S. 

{Concluded.) 

Did India borrow the planetary week from the Greeks about 
400 A.D. ? Prima facie it seems impossible to hold that a usage 
that had only been borrowed about 400 A.D. had so far establish- 
ed itself in the land as to be adopted in an inscription of 484, 
and had acquired such complete influence over the thoughts of 
the writers as is seen in the Puranic conception of the universe. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica says, under the heading ^^Week” 
in the article on^‘ Calendar:’' “Although it .did not enter into 
the calendar of the Greeks, and was not introduced at Home 
till after the reign of Theodosius, it has been employed from 
time immemorial in almost all eastern countries.” The late 
Shanker Balakrishna Dikshit at pages 137 to 139 of his Early 
History of Bharatiya Jotisha considers the question of the 
seven week-days in India, and his view is that India got the 
varas or week-days from the Chaldeans about 1;000 years before 
the Saka era. This is by no means improbable. When w-e come 
within the range of historic times, the people of India, the 
Dravidians especiallj’^ — appear as enterprising traders carrying on 
a brisk trada, with Babylon, Palestine, and other western countries. 
We read in the Booh of Kings that the ships of Solomon used to 
return from Ophir laden with Indian articles, among which may 
be mentioned precious stones, peacocks and aloes. Arrian men- 
tions that the maritime city of Patala in the delta of the Indus, 
was the centre of trade between Babylon and India. Philology 
discloses the fact that the Plebrew word is derived from 

Tamil iohaii and the Hebrew word from Tamil agil 

^nd it is also interesting to note that the Babylonian wmrd for 

650-23 
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niuslin is sincVui, apparently so called irom the land of the Indus 
from which it was exported. Naturally as the result of this 
intercourse between India and Babylon, India may be with« 
out difficulty expected to have imported some religious, my- 
thological, and astronomical or astrological notions common 
in the foreign country, if India must needs be regarded as 
the borrower. Whether India borrowed her astronomy and 
astrology from elsewhere is not a question- that can be treated 
as settled. Prof. Max Muller and Dr. Thibaut are of opinion 
that the study of astronomy in India was indigenous. The lunar 
zodiac was invented in India; the solar zodiac appears in 
Bodhmjama Sidra. The term ytxra, which ex vi termini imports 
an ordered or regulated division of. the month} is found in 
AtliarvajoUslia and Yagyavalkya SmritL Even supposing that 
the division of a day into horas— the term hora is explained as a 
mutilated form of aJioratra obtained by leaving out the first and 
the last syllable of the wmrd" was borrowed by India, why should 
it boA-e been come from the Greeks about 400 A.C., and not from 
the Chaldeans or Babylonians at a much earlier period, wffien India 
had close relations with them ? The Cbaldeans knew the week- 
days even before 3800 3,C. {vide Laing’s Human Origins, Chap. 
V) Mr. Vaman Somanarayan Dalai, in his Hisior ?j of India Vol. I, 
also expresses the view that Indian Aryans learnt the science 
of Astrology from the Babylonians. Mr. L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai himself refers to the famous sixth Satire of Juvenalj and 
notices that in the latter part of the first or the early years of the 
second century after Christ, Indian astrologers competed with 
their Phrygian and Chaldean brethren for the custom of rich 
Eoman ladies; and he remarks that '‘it is not a violent suppo- 
sition’’ that the Indian astrologers brought back from Eome one 
of the wmrn oat Chaldean panchangas, containing the week-days. 
We thus see that there is no necessity for subscribing to the 
view that we got the week-days from the Greeks about 400 A.D. 
and we may without any violence to propriety or probability 
hold that we got them, if really we got them from abroad} from 
the Chaldeans long before that date, not improbably before the 
commencement,of the Christian era. And could not Babylonia 
itself be the de btor in this respect ? It may now be accepted as 

* of. Skeat: Science of Mtymolcgrj, ^ 27, ~ 

[Let Hora wbich is related to tbe Indo-European, Jcyo or joro ‘ change 
■wMch are in turn derivatiyes of tbe Indc-Enrop, root je, ‘go ’.—Ed.] 
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settled by archaeologists that the Sumerians who settled in 
Southern Babylonia were the founders of Babylonian culture. 
''The Sumerian culture,” observes Mr. Hall in bis Ancient 
History of the East "springs into our view ready-made, as it 
were, which is “what we should expect if it w^as, as seems on 
other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia fr6m abroad.” 
Whence was this culture introduced into Babylonia ? Mr. Hall 
answers it was introduced from India. He writes: " The ethnic 
type of Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues and 
reliefs, was as different from those of the races which surrounded 
them as their language from those of the Semites. They v/ere 
decidedly Indian in type. ....... It is to this Dravidian 

ethnic type of India that the ancient Sumerian bears most 
resemblance so far as we can judge from his monuments. He 
■was very like a southern Hindu of the Dekhan. And it is by no 
means improbable that the ^wmerians w'ere an Indian race, 
which passed certainly by land, perhaps also by sea, through 
Persia to the valley of the two Eivers, It was in the Indian 
home, that we suppose for them that their culture developed.” 
If the culture-development of the Sumerians, who took to Baby" 
Ionia in the fourth millenium B.O. a remarkably high state of 
civilization, should be sought for in ancient India, would it be 
preposterous to suggest that perhaps in the wake of the march of 
the Sumerian culture, the week-days also travelled from India to 
Babylonia ? In any case, we need not wait for the Greeks and the 
year of grace 400 A.D- to acquire our knowledge of week-days* 
Dr.. Fleet says further that-down to 800 A.D. the citation of 
week-days was not common in any part of India. Obviously 
this is wrong ; for it is very well known that Tirognana Saim 
bhanda in Pacligam sings r— 

Q^Aqjituj <si9ujrr^ih QB'.ArGrfI s^6'sflufnhiS!ii'A& 

sjuiTrF^)} [eSoso [5ei'G0Qj€S)siii LSsQojit \_QfL^Qism 

Here the planets are mentioned in their week-day order. When 
Tirugnana 8ambhanda starts for Madura at the invitation of 
Queen Mangayarkarasi and the minister Kularchirai Adigal to 
convert- Kun Pandyan to the Saiva faith, his disciples urge that 
he should start on an auspicious day ; and the sage sings these 
lines in reply. He says that all the days of the ’week are 
equally auspicious to him, so long as the lord Siva is enshrined 
ill his heart* The ivay that the reference to the week-days is 
hero made indisputably shows that the citation was quite com- 
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mon among the people, in whose minds each vara had a w'eli 
niidersfcood beneficent or malignant influence associated with it. 
G-nana Sambhanda flourished about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury ; and any body would concede that the Devaram hymns were 
long posterior to the epics, Chilappatikarain and Manimekalai, 
Mr. Bwamtkannu Pillai himself draws attention to the couplet in 
Tirii Kurah 

QiS(f^3p^ Qjjisjst ^eonaJfrQp 

QiMQ^fsnQm Giosisfl 

and observes that there the general adoption of the grouping of 
days into weeks is indicated. Such grouping must have been 
made upon some definite plan ; and what is the difficulty in hold- 
ing that plan then was the same as now ? Tint Ktiral is anterior 
in date to Manimekalai, for in the latter poem Sattanar quotes 
from the Kurah There is thus, nothing unusual in a w^eek day be- 
ing mentioned in Gldlappatikaram^ even though we should regard 
it as having been composed in the second century after Christ. 

The other circumstance that renders it impossible according 
to Mr. Swarnikannu Pillai to look for Chilappatikaranh before 
the eighth century is said to be supplied by Manimekalai. The 
passages upon which the argument is built are these 

Qa'SffBd) 

Qld^i QLDfr0i^<ok^: /tiSm 

lEoUJ^ 

Qufr^A Qurfikih^S A 

UjSTLj^ ^jTmes>a (LJQp^^ jjlSiQuj^ii 
ujfrQu0ih LDL^Qsfri^ Qssnfruj 

UJfB fBiT^BlSlcff &rLjQuff(i^ ^uQuiTQ^^ 

^ ^ ^ Maiii xi. 40-46* 

fpQjj-sim ^iffjiQ(^ uslQulE 
QuSjB a:/7&ff(53r Q(^m^>Lh 

.. , Mani xii. 17-8. 

QuitQujn^ Qujr-^r£jmuja(D>s&j^f 

Q(o\)Sa^ fPi^uA 

Q^n0ufi<3sr Qui egj Qu:>rr0Qpskj^j jrSi^ , 

lEiSSr^ LntoUfA ;3><£&f)QJuSljb 

Qufr0f^ Quit ^( 5^(13 Qua A'M 

Mani xv. 22-6* 

The importance of these passages, we are told, is that they tell 
us that the Buddha will be reborn 1.616 years after, when 
the ver}' time units that concurred at his first appearance were 
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produced, and that the day on which Manimekalai appeared be- 
fore the pool of Manipallavam was that very day and hour. I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Swamikannii Pillai has misunder- 
stood the passages when he takes them to mean that the day 
and hour w^hen Manimekalai visited the sacred pool was the very 
day and hour of the expected readvent of Buddha, exactly 1,616 
years after his first appearance. It is in the extract from canto 
XI that the expression Quitq^^u QuffQp^ occurs. 

There is no reference there to Buddha’s reappearance in the year 
1616. If Divatilakai intended to tell Manimekalai that that day 
Buddha was expected to reappear, she would have in unambigii' 
Oils terms proclaimed that great and all important fact, and not 
contented herself with mentioning merely the miraculous appear- 
ance of the sacred bowl. There is no doubt that she is referriug 
to an annually recurring miracle on Vaikasi Yisakka, which in 
the very nature o£ things wnuld be a day of special holiness and 
significance to the Tamil Budclbists. In this connection refer- 
ence may be made to Manitiiekalai, canto XIV 1192-94 from 
which it is clear that when the bowl was thrown into the tank» 
the bidding was that it should appear on the surface once every 
year till it should reach the hands of one virtuous and holy 
enough to take possession of it. The great Tamil scholar, 
Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyer interprets the context 
as referring to an annual solemnity, and if I may be permitted to 
say so in all humility, I perfectly agree with that interpretation. 
Besides? the notion of Buddha’s reappearance in 1,616 years is 
supplied by the passage extracted from canto XII of Manime- 
kalai, which describes the heroine’s visit to Aravana Adigal ; 
and he conveys the glorious information to her that when 
Buddha is born again in the year 1616, a new era of univer- 
sal peace and love and good-will, which the seer graphically 
describes, wull be heralded. If as a matter of fact the Buddha 
had already appeared again on the day and at the moment 
when Manimekalai obtained the bowl? Aravana Adigal would 
have told her that the new era had already dawned as the new 
Buddha was already born ; but he does not say anything of the 
kind, but only makes a prediction. The language is pre-emi- 
nently suggestive of an event yet to happen. It is QuirTl^fr&rm 
LD^p LSpufr(Ei ” Mr. Swami- 

kannu Pillai seems to have put a forced construction on the 
passages, and thereupon built an argument. If my view sup- 
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ported as it is by the view of the foremost Tamil scholar of the 
day, is correct, it is plain that the passages in Mmumekalai have 
no relevancy whatever to the discussion of the problem 'we have 
taken up lor solution. Supposing, however, that Mr. Swami- 
kannu Piilai’s view of the passages is correct, and their combined 
effect is to make out that the day of Manimekalai’s visit to the 
pool wa,s the day of Buddha’s -expected reappearance, we have to 
consider from what date 1,616 years are to be counted, and to 
w’bich of the three events in Buddha’s history, his birth, his 
samhodhi ox hx^ nir'oana. ihe combination of time units refers. 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai thinks it has reference to Buddha s 
nifvcina^ and from that 1,616 years sboukl be reckoned. lie right- 
ly holds that none of the accepted dates for Buddha’s nirvana 
would suit, and therefore he assumes 8U6 B.G, for his purposes, 
as that is near what is said to have been the accepted date for the 
nirvana (B.O. 850) in China in the seventh century after Christ ! 
1,616 j’ears after 846 B.G. would take us to 771 A B. That 
being the day when Manimekalai visited the divine pool and 
received the divine begging bowl, the epic poem Manimekalai 
must have been v/ritten not earlier than the eighth ceiitnry* To 
arrive at this result. Mr. Swanjikanno. Pillai arbitrarily assumes 
846 B.G. as the date of the nirvana that the Southern Tamil 
Buddhists had in mind, that 1,616 years should be reckoDed from 
the date of the nirvana, that the expression 

” refers to (he date of the solar month 
and that the thitki is not mentioned in the passage, but it is full 
moon. It is admitted that the expression Mhe middle of the 
nakshatras ’ denotes Visakha, -which is the 14ih in the list of 27 
stars, counting from Karthigai. Perhaps this very circumstance 
should indicate that Manimakalai was composed before the 
reckoning from Aswioi had been substituted. Let that, howeveig 
pass. What is the warrant for holding that the alleged Chinese 
date for the Nirvana had been accepted by the Buddhists of 
South India?' The Tamil Buddhists of South India had no doubt 
their own traditional daces based on the accounts current in the 
Tamil country. According to such tradition (1) Buddha’s birtii 
was in Pushabha, Friday, Visakha full moon ; (2) His 

samhodhi was in Rishabha Wednesday, Visakha nakshatra. full 
moon ; and (3) His nirra)?,r^was in Rish^^^^^^ Tuesday, Vaisakha 
nakshalra, full moon. The northern Buddhists, Yveber tells us, 
had fourteen different accounts of the life events of Buddha ranging 
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froTii 2422 B.G. to 546 B.O. The southern Buddhists too had 
possibly a fairly large number ranging over asimilarly long period. 
Accepting Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s suggestion that a date 
antecedent to 800 B.G. should be discovered for the purposes of 
our present problem, we find that the following dates wdll satisfy 
the conditions * 

1. Birth : 1450 B.G. Piishabha 7th, Friday, Visakha nak- 
sliaira 30 gh. 32 p. full moon 59 gh 18 p* 

2. Sambodhi : 1415 B.C. EishabhalOib, Wednesday, ‘visakha 

8-37, full moon 48-28. . . 

3« Nirvana: 1371 B.C. Eishabha 2nd, Tuesday, l^isakba after 
15 gh. 49 p. and full moon after 15 gJu 52 p. These dates besides 
satisfying the conditions regarding the month, week, day, nakshaira 
and tliithi, also accord with the traditional notion that Buddha 
attained sambodhi thirty-five years after his birth, and nirvana 
in his eightieth year. These dates are neither improbable nor 
fanciful Kalhana in his Bajatliarangini places Kanishka 150 
years after the nirmna of Buddha, and says that Kanishka and 
his brothers Hoshka and Jushka*— the Vasishka and Huvishka 
of the historians— came immediately before Gonaiida who 
according to him began bis reign in 1182 B.C. I am not 
appealing to Kaihaiia’s history, but I - refer to him only to 
show the currency of a tradition about the date of Buddha’s 
nirvana, upon which obviously be based his account of Kanishka’s 
date. The date for the nirvana thRt we might gatheiv from 
Kalhana’s statements that have been noted above will be 1,182 
plus 150 plus the period covered by the reigns of Kanishka, 
Vasishka and Huvishka, wdiich Kalhana says covered one 
generation, (say, forty years) but which according to Dr. Ltlders is 
about sixty years. This will give us 1372 or 1392 B.C. So if 
w^e accept these dates the next question would be, from which of 
these three dates should we reckon 1,616 years to arrive at the 
rebirth of Buddha. To me it is clear that the terminus a quo is the 
date of the sam&orZ/u’, which is the real appearance of the Buddha 
for all Buddhists. Calculated from that date, the date of Buddha’s 
anticipated .reappearance would be 202 A.D., v/hich will also be 
the date of Manimekalai’s acquisition of the divine bowl. Now 
how does this year answer the conditions of the problem ? The 
conditions are these : — 

(1) The season of the year should be or Vasan- 

tha, which comprises Ghittrai and Vaikasi, which are spoken of 
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evea to-day by Hindus as constituting Vasantba ; (2) the month 
should be Rishabha or Vaikasi ; (3) the day should be a day of 
the middle of the nakshatras, which as we have seen, is here, 
Visakba; (4) the remaining condition is described by the words 
Quon "What does this mean ? 
According to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai it ought to refer to the 
date of the solar month. With all respect, I would say it 
denotes the thithi. The ancient practice was to give the nak- 
shaira and thithi and not the d-ate, which is not regarded as of any 
importance; and besides it will be very strange if Sattanar in 
describing the day. of the reappearance of the Buddha omitted to 
give the thithi which is an important particular. Thus according 
to the text the conditions that should be satisfied by the day that 
was to witness the reappearance of Buddha are that it should 
fall 1,(516 years after Buddha’s sambodhi and should be a day of 
Visakba and Sukla Chadurdesi in Eishabba or Vaikasi. Such a 
date ^Ye have in ninth Eishabba 202 A.C. Visakham naksliatia 
began that day at 8 pi, 33 p. after sunrise, and Sukla 14th tlnthi 
ended at 45 gh> 21 p, after sunrise, so that at about 12 mid- 
night full moon thithi began and Visakba star co-existed with * 
full moon till about 10 in the morning on tenth Eisbabha 202. 
Manimekalai, therefore may be taken to have visited the sacred 
pool, and obtained the sacred bowl about midday on that day. 

I have tried to show that the fundamental views on which 
Mr. Swamikann,u Pillai bases his arguments are uncertain and 
incorrect- I have also tried to show, pursuing Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai’s line of inquiry that the event alleged to be adumbrated in 
the passages from Manmekalai may be referred to 202 A,C. 
Ghilappatikaram may, therefore have been written about the 
early years of the third century after Christ if not earlier. Can 
such a date be found that will satisfy the conditions laid down by 
the text of Ghilcippadhikaram itself ? 

There are two sets of data that are supplied by Chilappa- 
tikaram that will help us in fixing the date of its composition. 
■One set is astronomical, ahd the other historical. The astrono- 
mical data have already been quoted in this paper, but it will be 
well to state them here once again. The opening lines of 
is^Qsff'smsfr^P tell us that Kovalan and Kannaki left for Madura 
on the night of Sukla 14th after the moon had set, and 

before sunrise the next morning. In sLlQmifs/Tea)^ we read that 
Madura was destroyed: by fire in the month of Adi on a Friday, 
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which co-existed with the Ashtami thithi of the dark fort- 
night, and Bharani nahshatra, joining Krithika. I have worked 
ont the problem with the help of these data,- and out of several 
dates that I obtained, I choose 171 A.D. as the latest date satisfy- 
ing the conditions of the problem. 

The day of the flight would be 21st Vaikasi,* That was a 
Sunday ; the Nakshatra was Vaisakham till 19 gh. 32 p. and 
after that Anusham. Till 68 gh. 45 p. after sunrise that day, 
the thithi was Sukla Ghadurdesi. Thus on the night of the 21st 
Vaikasi of that year, after the moon had set, in the period of 
darkness that existed before sunrise of the next day, Kovalan 
and Kannaki left Kaveripattanam. It was Anusham then, and 
so Marana yogain when they started— which is even worse than 
the combination of Tuesday and Kettai which gives Utpada 
yogam. Thus this date will satisfy perfectly all the conditions 
in the text, and it has the further merit of giving us a combina- 
tion associated in astrology with the most malignant yogain. 

The date may be tested in another way. We have seen 
that the Indra festival, which it is reasonable to suppose began on 
Ghitbra Pournamai, the full moon day of the month of Chithrai 
lasted for twenty-eight days and on the night of the bath in the 
sea Kovalan left with his wife. In 171 A.D. 24th Ghithrai was 
full moon day, and if the flag for the festival was hoisted that 
day, the twenty-eighth day of the festival will fall on Saturday the 
•30th Vaikasi. The general sea bath will then be on Sunday, 21st 
Vaikasi, for two reasons, v-is-, a sea bath on A Saturday is pro- 
hibited, and besides from the commentator’s account the bath 
followed the removal of the flag, and therefore probably took 
place {of. eP g! Qsiru^iiSpmWl jSiiil a, Leonti;.) on the day 
succeeding that on which the flag was taken down. Kovalan 
and Madhavi must therefore have quarrelled on the evening of 
21st Yaikasi,: the day of the bath; and late that night Kovalan 
and Kannaki agree to leave Kaveripattanam, and actually leave it 
after that night’s moon had set, at a time which according to 
astrological notions portended death. 

Now about the date of the fire at Madura.* In 171 A.D. 
Adi 2Bth was Friday ; Saptarai of the dark fortnight ended and 
Ashtami began at 25 gh. id p. after sunrise, and nahshatrain, 

• These dates have been arrived at with the help of Mr. T. Srinirasa 
Bao’s Nirantara Ga/jiftos, a book that deserves to be in the hands of all 
persons interested in questions of Indian ohronology. 
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Bharani ended and Krithikai began at 49 gk 57 p. after sunrise. 
The conflagration broke out apparently at about midnight that 
day ; for we find Sattanar telling Chenkuttuvan that on that 
occasion he was sleeping in Madura at midnight when the 
goddess of Madura appeared before Kannaki, 

QsiS^effluJLD Ql^ibQ ^ 

l^!T(^ 0PP (S^S^U,S ^SsB(Lpm 

Lo^etsiHLorr Q^dj(SULo ojisgj Q^frmjS 

GhiL u^sih 4L 3. 

Thus we see that 26th Adi in 171 A.D. will thoroughly satis- 
fy the conditions in the text for the great fire that consumed 
Madura, We saw that twenty-first Vaibasi of the same year 
would satisfactorily answer the date of the flight. Hence from the 
astronomical data supplied by the poem 171 A.D. may be 
accepted for the events of Ghilappatikaram. 

How does this date satisfy the historical data supplied by 
the poem ? We read in GMlappatikaram that Oheran Chenkuttu- 
van invaded northern India and defeated Kanaga and Vijaya?r 
sons of Balakumara, who were Aryan ” princes, and in this 
expedition he was assisted by the “Hundred Karnas’* 
smmir) elsewhere also called Perhaps this con- 

tains a reference to the Andras with the assistance of the 
Tamil forces under the Ghera defeating the Kshatrapas. The 
late Mr, Kanagasabhai Pillai identifies (Mp^sLiT<smmH) with 
Sata-karni, and if the identification be correct, a|?OLit which 
I have grave doubts, we may hold that Chenkuttuvan was a 
contemporary of Yajna Sri Sata Kami who ruled from 171-202 
A.B. The Tamil Kings for some generations before Chenkiittu- 
van appear to have helped the Andras in their intermittent 
struggle against the hated foreigners, the Kshatrapas ; and we 
find Tamil poets claiming for Plimaya Varamban Nediim Chera- 
ladan, the father of Chenkuttuvan, and for Pandyan Nedum 
Gheliyan and Karikala Chola victory over the Aryan forces. 
Oheran Cbenkuttuvan, spent 32 months in his invasion of 
North India, and on his return, built and consecrated a temple 
for the worship of Kannaki the Patni Devi, At this con- 
secration, several contemporary monarch s were present, among 
whom is specifically mentioned Gajabahu King of Ceylon 

Ilan-ko-adigal also attend- 
ed the consecration, as he sdijs pm (cli. xxx, 171). 

lindoubtedly this referenc to Gajahahii of Ceylon is of the 
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utmost importance, and no date that will not place Chenkiittii- 
van as a' contemporary of Gajabahii can be accepted. BIr. Swami- 
kannii Pillai’s contemptuous reference to the '' Gajabahu Theory ” 
with which the name of the late Mr. . Kanagasabhai Pillai, is 
associatedj and which is accepted by a host of Tamil scholars 
after him, is certainly without justification. It is idle to dispute 
now that Gajabahu I of Ceylon, who from all accounts was 
certainly reigning in the seventies of the second century A.P., 
had relations with South India, from which the Ceylon chronicles 
say he took back to Ceylon the relics and the begging bowl 
of the Buddha. The Eaj avail further says that he brought away 
the foot ornaments of Patni Devi {vide Prof* Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar’s Ancient India, pp. 363 — 6 for abstract of Ceylonese 
accounts about Gajabahu I). The Patni Devi mentioned in this 
account can be no other than Kannaki, at the consecration of 
whose temple Gajabahu was present. If therefore, the events 
of GMlappatikarani be taken to have occurred in 171 A.D. then 
making allowance for Chehkuttu van’s invasion of the north and 
the building of the temple, we may hold the consecration took 
place about five or six years afterwards/and at such consecration 
Gajabahu I of Ceylon could have been present. The poem itself 
must have been composed some time after? and we may safely 
assert that early in the fourth quarter of the second century of the 
Christian era? 0 hilappatilcaram must have been composed. This 
conclusion satisfies allthe conditions of the text whether literary; 
historical or astronomical. It is also consistent with probabilities. 
Glvilappat^karam and Manimekalai are Buddhist works. the 
seventh century Buddhism in South India may be said to have 
been practically swept off; and Tirojnana Sambandha, the aggres- 
sive apostle of the Saiva faith was then flourishing. It is not 
probable that after the disintegration of Buddhism had been 
completed, works like MaJihnekalai would have been composed 
and accepted as a classic. Both Manimekalai and its companion 
poem Chilappatikaram may naturally be regarded as having 
been composed in the early centuries of the Christian era, when 
Buddhism was still flourishing in the land. Eegarded from any 
standpoint,, therefore, the close of the second century after Christ 
may without impropfiety be regarded as the date of the compo- 
sition of CMlappatikaram, mA based on '*the 

Gajabahu theory*' need not be nervously rejected. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF TFl'E 
SYRIAN CHPJSTIANS IN FORMER TIMES: VII. 

INHERITANCE 

L. K. Akantha Krishna Iyeb, B.A., L.T. 

Among the Ohristians of different deuoniiaations in Cochin, as m 
Malabar and Travancore, there is an “ uncertainty and diversity 
of practice regarding the system of inheritance and succession. 
Some are said to follow the customary or canon law, while 
others are governed by ecclesiastical authority. There are again 
others who adopt the provisions of the Indian Succession Act. 
In regard to the rights of women, there is still considerable 
uncertainty about the ejiact law applicable to each communitj'* 
From the earliest times, the Syrian Christians are said to have 
followed the Biblical Law’- (as laid down by Moses) for the 
guidance of the ancient Jew's ; but these laws are now no longer 
observed by them. The first-born w'as to get a double share of the 
father’s wealth.® A father is prohibited from transferring the 
birth-right of the first bora contrary to the social usage.® 

The highest authority of the Jacobite Church, both in 
ecclesiastical and secular matters is the *' Nomo Canon, known 
also as the“Hudya Canon” compiled by Mar Gregorius Bar 
Hebraeus, the Catholicos of the East who flourished betw'een 
1226 and 1286 A- D. The main provisions of this canon are (1) 
” that female heirs of any degree (the daughter, the sister or 
aunt, etc.) get half the share of the male heirs of the corresponding 
degree (such as the son, the brother and the uncle, etc,) ; (2) that 
a childless widow gets about one-fourth of her deceased husband’s 
estate ; (3) that w'hen there are children, the wudow gets a share 
equal to only one-eight of that of a son ; (4) that the residue, 
after deducting from the estate of a childless person, the share of 
the wife or husband must go to the father and mother in the 
ratio of 2 : 1 ; and (.5) that when the deceased childless person's 
father is not alive, his mother should get a share equal to that of 
a brother. ” 


^ ’FentCLletich oY five books of Moses. 

* cb. 31, ver. 5-17. 

Malahar Quarterly: Beview^ June 1903. 

^ Beport of tho QJwutiati Qominxinity^ Travancore, pp. 9. 
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Id this coDDection it may bo pointed out that, while a 
daughter does not? under the Hindu Law? take an absolute estate 
in her father’s property in the absence of sons^ a daughter among 
the Syrian Christians has, at least for a century or so, been taking 
an absolute estate in whatever she gets by way of inheritance 
from her father. The practice of bequeathing one’s property 
by means of a will w-as unknown to Hindu Law ; while among 
the Syrian Christians, this right has been in existence, to a 
certain extent, for many centuries. According to the existing 
usage, the sister of a deceased childless Syrian Christian succeeds 
absolutely to his property in the absence of his brothers. The 
Hindu Law recognises no such custom. These and other prac- 
tices seem to have been borrowed from the Nomo-Canon. 

Eegarding the execution of wills informer times it is said, 
that the bishops and prelates were to see to the execution of 
those lawfully made by Syrian Christians before their death, and 
that if any valid will made according to the custom of the place 
were not complied wdth in a year after the death of the testator, 
the Bishop would, by censures and other penalties, see its ful- 
filment.^ 

It is clear that some of the provisions of this canon have 
never been followed in Malabar. A great many have become 
obsolete and the work itself is not a safe guide. ^ Another treatise 
of great repute that has to be mentioned in this connection is 
the famous work of illfonso Ligouri, orl Moral Theology a great 
Italian scholar, wherein the rules regarding inheritance are 
distinctly laid down. According to him both the daughter and 
sou are entitled to an equal share in their father’s estate. 
Similarly, a sister is entitled to share equally with the brother in 
a deceased brother’s estate. These rules are said to have been 
followed neither by the Latin Catholics of North Travancore, 
nor by the Syro-Eomans, but reference is made in this connection, 
simply on account of the prominence given to it in the full 
bench decision of the Chief Court in Travancore.^ 

There is still another work of great importance which is a 
Malayalam book of Canon, said to have been published in 1807 
by Mar Matthew Athanasius. This book was compiled from the 
ancient writings and jottings which were found very much to agree 

^ The Sijnod of Did mper^ Session viii, Decree xxxviii. 

The Histonj of Christianity in Indid^ Hough, vol. II, pp. 666. 

® Report of the Christian Travancore, pp, 9. 

A. S. Nos. 245 and 267 of 1085. 
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with the aacienfc usages of this conimuaity, la this work it is 
laid down, that a man’s daughter is esititled to get a dowry or 
streedhamm whioh is equal to half the share of a son ; that when 
a man has only a daughter by his first marriage, and several sons 
by the 'second marriage, the first wife’s daughter shall receive a 
share equal to that of a son ; that the heir of a childless man is 
hisw'ife (who takes only a life interest) ; that the heir of a woman 
having no child is her husband, and that only after the death of 
a deceased’s widow', will his other heirs become entitled to his es- 
tate. These provisions are said to agree with the ancient usages 
of Malabar Christians, and the genuineness of the book itself was 
questioned in the Seminary Case by Mar Dionysius. The custo- 
mary usages now in vogue differ from the rules already quoted. 
There is further no settled custom regarding the rights of women 
and relatives by half blood. In the course of his Presidential Ad- 
dress at the second session of the Travancore and the Cochin Chris- 
tian Congress held on the 3rd May 1911, Dr. Poonen said that 
the absence of a settled law of inheritance is at present a fertile 
source of litigation among the Syrian Christians. During the 
last two or three decades the community has been rising in 
importance and wealth which had made the inconvenience of the 
law to be felt. '■ At present affairs are managed in a very unsatis- 
factory manner. The rich and the pow^erful are having their 
own way in all matters. The courts have to decide the disputed 
questions on evidence as to the custom followed by the commu- 
nity, and it is no difficult matter for the rich to make customs by 
evidence. The weaker side thus invariably goes to the wall.’- 
There is no definite law governing the rights of women in 
the matter of inheritance and succession. This state of uncer- 
tainty in Travancore exist in Cochin also. There have been 
several instances at which the Chief Court of Cochin has applied 
the Indian Succession Act to Syrian Christians (Vide A. S. 132 
of 1054, and A- S. 69 of 1055). There were occasions on which 
the' Court declined to, follow the principles of the same Act. 
There have also been similar difficulties among the Syrian Chris- 
tians living in British Malabar*® 

It is a well-known rule among the Syrian Christians that 
the^ daughters of^an intestate shall succeed to his property in 
preference to the intestate’s brother and other collaterals. This 

Malabar Quarterly, Iiemeiv,m%, Vol, I, pp. lie'and Ilf. ~~ 

° Report of the Christisn Committee, pp. 1.3. 
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was not the ancient practice among the community. The 
twentieth decree promulgated by the Synod of Diamper (Session 
IX) condemns, as unreasonable, the custom then bbtaining among 
the Syrians whereby the distant male collaterals of an intestate 
take his estate in preference to his daughters even though they 
are unmarried. The Decree says that as a result oPthis prac- 
tice, ** great numbers of the daughters perish and others ruin 
themselves for want of necessaries, there being no regard to the 
daughters any more then if their parents were under no obliga^ 
tion to provide for them; all of which being very unreasonable, 
the Synod both decree and declare the system to be unjust,”^ 

In former times a Syrian Christian did not possess the right 
to convey Iiis ancestral property on outright sale without the con- 
sent of his heirs. Probably the custom has its origin in the prac- 
tice of a Hindu family or Marmnakkathayam Tarwarcl in which 
the ancestral property cannot be disposed of without the consent 
of the junior numbers. Nevertheless instances are known in which 
the father has the right to make a sale without the consent of 
his sons. Very often the eldest son is joined in the execution of 
the sale deed. But the common practice, it is said, shows that a 
father is at liberty to make a sale without the consent of any of 
his heirs. Thus, among the Syrian Christians of Travancore and 
Cochin, the customary usage is found to vary in different places 
as time advances. The absence of a definite law of inheritance 
is at present a fertile source of litigation among them. 

It has been, in many cases, pointed out by Dewan Bahadur 
Venkobachariar, C. J., and Hunt, O.J., that the Syrian Christians 
have no settled personal law governing the succession to and 
devolution of their properties, but only customary law which is 
very vague and indefinite, each section and sometimes, each 
family claiming to have its own customary law administered. 

The following are the recognised rules of inheritance among 
the Syrian Christians: — ■ 

1. In the matter of inheritance there is no difference be- 
tween the movable and immovable property; and between the 
property of a male and that of a female. 

2. There is no difference between an heir actually born at 
the time of the proprietor’s death and posthumous child. 

3. The heirs in the descending line always exclude those in 
the ascending or collateral line ; and even collaterals of any 

^ The Eisfoj^y of Christianity of India ^ Houglx pp. 680 . 
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de<^ree or their descendants have priority over ascendants of tne 
same degree. 

4. The heirs of equal proximity to the last holder divide his 
property equally among themselves whenever they are of the 
same sex. 

5. Ttee heirs of any degree and their descendants generally 
exclude those of a remote degree. 

6. Among heirs of the same degree and related to the propri* 
etor on the same side ( i.e. on the father or mother’s side) and 
related to him in the same way whether by the full blood or 
balf-bloocl-— the male heirs alwuays absolutely exclude the female 
except perhaps, when the heirs are in the descending line. 
There is a general impression that in the latter case the daughter 
or the female descendants have a claim for Streedhanam* 

7. The paternal heirs are always preferred to the maternal 
heirs. 

8. If a son or daughter or brother or sister or uncle or aunt, 
whether of the full blood or half-blood and whether on the paternal 
or maternal side dies before an intestate, his or her descendants 
will, on the intestate’s death, get that share in the property of the 
deceased, which he or she would have obtained if he or she had 
been alive at the time of the proprietor’s death. 

9. When a man dies leaving no children, but only grand 
children — whether by his sons or daughters-- they take among 
themselves what their fathers or mothers as the case may be, 
would have taken, if they had been alive at the time of the 
intestate’s death. In other words, an intestate’s property is, on 
his death, to be — divided among his heirs, per stirpes and not 
per capita. But the general sentiment of the community is that 
the father of a deceased childless person may be treated as hi§ 
heir in preference to the brothers and sisters of the deceased. ^ 
In regard to the relatives of the half-blood, opinion is divided. 
Some say that there is no difference between the relatives of the 
half-blood and those of the full blood on the father’s side, while 
others opine that brothers of the full blood exclude those of the 
half-blood. A large majority would have the brother of the full 
blood take a larger share than those of the half-blood. 

There are certain cases in which the question of inheritance 
and succession is doubtful and undecided. The following are 
someofthem:— 

^ of the Christian Committee^ Travancore, pp. SI. 
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1. Wben a- person dies leaving behind him neither his wife 
nor his children, but only his parents, brothers and sisters, there 
arises some doubt as to who should succeed him. Under the 
Mosaic Law, the father is not the heir at all. Some among the 
Syrian Christians say, that the father of the deceased person is 
not entitled to any share so long as there are brothers and sisters. 
In the absence of sons and daughters, a person’s property should 
go to his brothers and their children, and in their absence to the 
deceased’s sisters and their children.- Nevertheless, the general 
sentiment of the communities is that the father 'of a deceased 
childless person may be treated as the head in preference to the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased.^ 

2. A widower, it is alleged, has no interest in the property 
of the deceased wife. There is nevertheless a custom in some 
parts, according to which the husband retains one-fourth of the 
property of his deceased wife. 

3. Opinion is unanimous as to the rights of the daughters 
of a deceased person who leaves behind him neither any son nor 
the descendants of any deceased son. In such cases the intest- 
ate’s property is divided equally among the daughters to the ex- 
clusion of all other heirs in the ascending or collateral line. 

4. A daughter to whom a dowry has been paid by her father 
should, according to the customary law, be considered to have 
received her share in his estate. But difficulty arises in the case 
of those daughters to whom no dowry has been fixed by their 
fathers. The amount is. practically settled in the majority of 
cases, at the time of her marriage, and this depends upon the 
v/ealth of her father and the demand upon the bridegroom’s side 
(vide Marriage Customs), In the majority of cases, however^ it 
is equal to or more than half the value of a son’s share*, but in 
rich families, below a third or a fourth of the value of his share.'^ 

A daughter to whom no dowry has been paid or promised by 
her father, is practically at the mercy of her brothers, who have 
only moral obligation to see, that she is not unfairly dealt with. 
According to the existing custom the unmarried daughters of a de- 
ceased person are bound to be provided with a reasonable dowry. 
It is not also possible to say the extent of the legal right of an 
orphaned girl in her father’s estates when she has a brother. Its 
«tent depends practically only upon the demands upon the bride- 
groom’s guardians and upon the attitude of her own guardians 

^■iSi ° Beiwt of Hk Christian CcmmiUmr Travauoore, pp. 31. 
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and not in anj? case on any known definite principle: so far 
the CListomary law is vague with regard, to the extent of the 
sphere or interest of an unmarried girl in her father’s property. 
It: often happens that they are not properly looked after either 
by their brothers or by their uncles. The evil result of this kind 
of negligence leads to the difficult}^ of securing suitable husbands 
and to life-long misery in some localities. This state of affairs 
in the opinion of the vast majority of the Syrian Christians should 
be put a stop to, and the claims of the helpless unmarried daugh- 
ters should not be ignored ; if they choose to remain unmarried 
or secure suitable husbands. It is said that in any community 
whose jaw is such as to place the orphaned and unmarried 
daughters at the mercy of their brother or uncles is not calculated 
to rise high in the social scale. But to the credit of the Syrian 
Christian community it must be said, that after the father’s 
death, the brothers do not often refuse to give liberal dowries to 
the unmarried daughters with a view to getting them suitably 
married.^ 

Equally vague and indefinite is the customary law on the 
subject of widow’s rights. According to the ancieiat Syriac canon 
she is entitled to a definite share. It is also said that she has 
a right to manage and enjoy the entire estate. And yet she is 
entitled under the customary law only to maintenance; according 
to some to a reasonable maintenance. In the opinion of some she 
must remain satisfied with anything given her, and she has no 
remedy whatever even if the female heirs alienate the property 
of her late husband. In many cases a provision is made for her 
maintenance by her husband before his death. Sometimes she 
js asked to live with the sons in rotation. In some family 
arrangements, property is set apart for her sometimes absolutely 
and sometimes for life. In the vast majority of cases the sons 
undertake to pay a fixed sum for the maintenance of their mother. 
In the above instances, widows are generally of persons who have 
children," 

Generally the mother and the children, naturally enongb, live 
together after the death of the father. Under ordinary circum- 
stances there will be no necessity for the widow to claim a separate 
share against her childreD. Even when she finds her lot rather 
hard, her regard for the reputation of her children induces l»r 

^ Rei-ori of the Christian Committee, pp. 25-S7. 
lle^ort of the Christian Committee, 
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rather to keep quiet thau to seek the aid of the court or the 
public to assist her against her uudiitiful children, Tn the case 
of childless widows, their parents or their own people gladly re- 
ceive them back and attend to their wants. Such widows often- 
shrink from publicly enforcing their claims against their hus- 
band’s heirs. It is only when the heir of the deceased hus« 
band make it hard for the childless widow to live comfortably or 
where the widow whose own relatives are prepared to assert her 
rights at any cost that she comes forward in public with her 
grievance. Further, the order of succession among the S3unan 
Christian of this coast is as follows first sons, failing these, 
daughters, failing these, brothers and their children and lastly 
sisters and their children.”^ The widow has no place in the 
order of inheritance, nor the father. Nevertheless the father 
is recognised to be the foremost heir in the absence of lineal 
descendants. 

So far as judicial decisions go, the right of the childless widow 
of a man to his entire estate to the exclusion of the sister and her 
sou was recognised in 1049 M. E., and 1051 M. E,? and her 
right to a share as prescribed by the Indian Succession Act was 
recognised in 1031. In a full Bench decision in 1037 of the 
Travancore High Court it was held that the widow of a childless 
person was entitled only to maintenance:^ In the case of widows 
co-existing with children, the Cochin Chief Court has allowed 
the former to take one-third share in her husbaurrs estates 
(A. S. No. 132 of 1034, A. S. No, 59 of 1055 of the Cochin Chief 
Court. 

Prom the foregoing account it may be seen that the custo- 
mary law on the rights of a widow is vague aud unsettled, and 
the treatment accorded to childless widows among the Syrian 
Christians would appear to Veveal the fact that women in their 
community labour under serious disabilities. 

In regard to the rights of the mother of a deceased person, 
it was held that she is his heir in preference to his sister’s son 
(A. S, No. 234 of 1049). In a Royal Appeal Case No. 2 of 1065 it 
was held that the mother and a. half* brother on the father’s side 
inherit equally the estate of the deceased. XII-T. L. E. 124.) 
It was also decided that a deceased- person’s mother should be 
preferred to his paternal uncle even though the moiher had con- 
tracted a second marriage* Pur ther, a mother of an intestate 


^ ^ Ileport of the Christian Committee, Travancore, pp. 30, 3,t 
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excludes his paternal cousin. So far the principle that a mother 
should get a share equal to that of a brother and that she excludes 
all other heirs more remote than the brother may be considered 
to be well established. 

There isj however, a difference of opinion in regard to the 
devolution of property obtained by one’s own exertion as well as 
what is obtained from the father and other paternal relatives on 
the one hand, and property obtained from the mother and the 
maternal relatives on the other. Soma are of opinion that 
property falling under the former category should go to the 
father and the paternal relatives, while what comes under the 
latter category should go to the mother and maternal relatives, 
while others according to custom state, that there is no difference 
between the two classes of property.^ 

The extent of a mother’s right in the property of a deceased 
son has been set at rest by a series of uniform decisions, ranging 
over a period of nearly forty years. There are, it is* alleged, 
some who, are not satisfied with the principle of these decisions* 

Since the preparation of the above notes, a regulation to 
consolidate and amend the rules of law applicable to intestate 
succession among the Indian Christians of Travancore has been 
passed by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. A similar 
regulation in the Cochin- State also is under contemplation. The 
main provisions of the regulation regarding the devolution of 
property of a Syrian Christian intestate and that of the other 
sects are as follow : 

The property of an intestate devolves upon the wife or 
husband or upon the close relatives of the deceased as given 
below. If the deceased has left a widow and lineal descendants 
a share equal to that of a son shall be allotted to her. When the' 
lineal descendants of the deceased consist only of his daughters 
the descenda^Dts of any deceased daughter or daughters, the 
widow’s share shall be equal to that of a daughter. It he has left 
only his father or mother, or paternal grandfather, or any lineal 
descendants of his father, or such grandfather, one-half of the 
intestate’s property shall be allotted to his widow. If be has none 
of the relatives above referred to, this widow shall be entitled 
to the whole of his property. 

The husb-and surviving hi.s wife has the same rights in re- 
spect of her property as th e widow has in respect of her husband’s 
^ Beport of the OkriaUan Committee, Travancore, pp. 31, 35, ~ 
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property if he or she dies intestate. When the intestate has left 
his mother, and any lineal descendants or father, the mother shall 
not be entitled to any share in the property of the deceased ; but 
when the intestate has left no lineal des'cendant, nor father, but 
has left lineal descendants of the father only, a share equal to 
that of a brother of the intestate shall be allotted to his motber 
If, however, the lineal descendants of the intestate’s father 
consist only of daughters or the lineal descendants of a deceased 
daughter or daughters, the mother’s share shall be equal to that 
of a daughter. When the intestate without any of the foregoing 
relations has left his paternal grandfather or his lineal descendant 
one-half of his property shall be alloted to his mother. When 
the intestate has left none of the relations above referred to, or 
when he has left a widow, the residue after deducting her share 
shall belong to his mother. A widow or mother is entitled only 
to a life interest terminable at death, or remarriage or over 
any immovable property as abovementioned. 

When a person dies intestate his relations in the order herein 
set forth, shall be entitled to succeed to the residue, if any, of 
his property that may be left after deducting th% share of the 
widow or the mother, if any, under circumstances, which will 
entitle her to a share. The order of succession is, as follows : — 

1. Sons and daughters and their lineal descendants as shall 
exist prior to the death of the deceased ; 

2. Father ; 

3. Brothers and sisters, and their descendants; 

4. Paternal grandfather ; 

5. Children of the paternal grandfather and grandmother ; 

6. Brothers and sisters of the half*blood on the mother’s 
side, and their lineal descendants 

7. Maternal grandfather ; and 

8. Their lineal descendants. 

If a son, or a daughter, or a sister, or a nephew, or a 
niece, or an uncle, or an aunt, or a first cousin of the intestate, 
who, if alive, at the time of the death ^of an intestate would have 
been an heir, shall have died in his life-time, the lineal descend- 
ant or descendants of such an heir shall solely or jointly take 
the share which they would have taken if living at the death of 
the intestate, and in such manner as if such deceased heir had 
died immediately after the death of, the intestate. The male and 
female heirs mentioned above shall have equal shares* 
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The Sireedhanam due to a daughter shall have one-fourth of 
the value of the share of a son, or Es. 5,003 whichever is less. 

Provided that any female heir of an intestate to whom 
Streedhanam was paid,- or promised by the intestate, or in the 
intestate’s lifetime, either by his wife or by himself, or after the 
death of such a wife or husband, or by their heirs, shall not be 
entitled to have any further claim on his property, when any of 
her brothers or their lineal descendants shall survive the intes- 
tate. Any Streedhamm promised bat not paid shall be a charge 
upon bis property. 

ISHEUtT.iNCE AmO:^G THE L.4TIN GhEISTIANS OF NOETH 

Tbavancoeb 

The customary law of inheritance which obtains among the 
Latin Christians of North Travancore has been gravitating * 
towards the usages among the Syrian Christians and law of 
inheritance among them is as vague as among others. Among the 
Latin Christians, all the heirs — whether male or female— of the 
same degree till some years ago, took equal shares in the intes- 
tate’s property, and in 0, S. No. 233 of 1052 on the file of the 
Alwaye Zillah Court, the right of the daughters of a Latin 
Christian to share equally with their brothers in their father’s 
estate was fully recognized. In August 1900, the Archbishop of 
Varapuzha found tint there was some trouble among his flock re- 
garding the law of inheritance, and issued a circular to the vicars 
in his archdiocese, who in response to it, furnished him with 
various opinions. His Grace came to the conclusion that it was 
best to follow the opinion of the mijority of the parishes and to 
hold that daughters were entitled only to lejitime including the 
dowry. The members of this community inter-marry with their 
co-religionists in the Cochin State and elsewhere, and in these 
places the sons and daughters share equally in their father’s 
estate- In XIII, T.L.R., pp. 215, it was held that according to the 
customary law of these Latin Christians (1) Daughters, if mar- 
ried, with Sti 6sdhct/ti(i7fi dO; not share their father^s property with 
sous, and (2j that sisters are not entitled to share in their 
brother’s property so long as there are brothers or their descend- 
ants. 

In A. S. 208 of 1070, it was held that the widow of a Latin 
Christian of North Travancore is, when there are children, 
entitled to one-eighth of her husband’s estate absolutely, and 
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that the mother of a childless person is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a brother. In A. S. 120 of 1077 it was held that the 
daughters of a Latin Christian are entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate even when the latter leaves brothers. At least 
there seems to be a great approximation between the customary 
usages of the two communiiiesA 

Inheritance among the South Travancore Christians. 

The ancestors of the Eoman Catholic Christians in South 
Travancore appear to have been converts of St. Francis Xavier 
and other missionaries about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and the law of succession obtaining among their cle- 
cendants is very vague and unsettled. In the ca>se of a man who 
dies leaving only daughters, the girls are allowed to divide their 
property among them equally and take their respective shares 
absolutely* With regard to the daughteJts wTien there are sons? 
the present practice is for the sons to take the property and give 
the daughters anything they choose as Streeclhanam* Some 
among the community are of opinion that that daughter should 
be satisfied with any pittance that the brothers give her, while 
all .of them say that she may claim a reasonable dowry. Some- 
times the church authorities to whom complaints are made see 
to the proper payment of the dowry to girls who are unfairly 
dealt with by the brothers. The system of demanding high 
dowries has become very common among them; and a large 
majority, of girls obtaiiu as dowry, from their father, no less than 
half the son's share, but some want legislation to the effect that 
the payment should be taken to be in full discharge of every 
claim they might otherwise have upon their father's estate. This 
is the time-honoured usage. 

A considerable majority in South Travancore are in favour 
of giving a small share in the estate of the deceased husband. 
Whm a person dies childless, leaving his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, the practice is for the father to take the 
whole estate absolutely. With regard to the mother there is no 
uniform practice and the members of the commonity desire 
either half or one- third or one-fourth of the estate of the 
deceased to be given her with absolute interest in the share. 
Similarly sisters also must be allowed a share when there are 
brothers. 

^ Beport of the Christian Commitke , pp, 36-2^8. 
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Regarding the treatment of the widows belonging to the 
London Mission Society, The Rev. Arthur Parker who has a 
thorough knowledge of their customs and habits says the lot of a 
widow, is very miserable. She seems to be grudged the small 
amount of food she eats. She is moved from family to family 
according to the wishes and convenience of others. If she has 
some shreds of personal belongings they are the object of the enyy 
and greed of those who, according to the law. have to maintain 
her. The popular view is that she should share in the estate 
of the deceased. ” 

Regarding Adoption, the following decrees of the Synod of 
Diamper may be found interesting : — 

Adoption of Sons illeoxVD Except in Default of 
Children. • 

The Adoption of Sons is not lawful, but in defect of 
natural children ; which not being understood by the Christians 
of this bishopric through their ignorance of the law, they do 
commonly adopt the children of their slaves born in their 
houses, or of other people, disinheriting their lawfully begotten 
children, sometimes upon the account of some differences they 
have had with them, and sometimes only for the affection they 
have to strangers, all which is contrary to law and reason, and is 
a manifest injustice and wrong done to their legitimate children'; 
wherefore the Synod doth declare, that the said adoptions must 
not be practised where there are natural children, and being 
done are void, so that the persons thus adopted are not capable 
of inheriting anything, except what they may be left them by 
way of legacy, vvhich must not exceed the third of the estate; 
no, not though the adoption was made before there were , any 
legitimate children to inherit. The Synod doth furthermore 
declare. That the adoptions which have been made before the 
celebration of this Synod, where there are children and the 
adopted are not in actual possession of the estate, are void, 
neither shall the adopted have any share thereof, or having had 
any, shah be obliged to restore it, to which if it be found neces- 
sary, the prelate shall compel them by penalties and censures; 
but as to those who by virtue of such adoptions, have for a long 
time been in quiet possession of estates, the Synod by this 
decree does not intend to dispossess them thereof, by reason of 
the great distiiibauce and confusion the doing so would make in 
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this diocesej which is what this Synod pretends to hinder, leav- 
ing every one however in such cases, at liberty to take their 
remedy at law.” 

Fobbids the Bishop to Sanction such Adoption. 

Whereas the way of adopting by ancient custom in this 
diocese is to carry the parties that are to be adopted before the 
bishop or prelate, with certain testimonials before whom they 
declare, that they take such a one for their son, whereupon the 
bishop passeth an olla or certificate, and so the adoption is 
perfected ; the Synod doth command. — That from henceforward, 
the prelate do not accept of an adoption from any that have 
children of their own ; or in case they have none, yet it shall be 
declared in the oUa> That if they shaH afterwards happen to 
have any, that the said olla shall be void to all intents and pur* 
poses; by which means the great injustices that are now so 
common mthis diocese, will be prevented. 

Conclusion 

Prom the foregoing account of the customary law of inherit- 
ance among the Syrian Christian hitherto in vogue in Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore, it may be seen that the rules were 
vague and unsettled. When disputes arose regarding the intes- 
tate succession among them, and suits were filed in Law Courts, 
each suit was decided according to its merits, Now that a regu- 
lation to consolidate and amend the rules of law applicable to 
intestate succession among them, w^as recently passed in Travan- 
eore, the difficulties have been mostly removed. It is hoped that 
a similar regulation will be passed in the Cochin State also. 


{To he cojitimied). 
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NOTES OF THE BIONTE. 

The last week of September and the first week of October have 
marked a great ad\^ance on the Western front. During the last fort- 
night according to Eeuter’s summary, we have on a very vital spot 
sent the enemy back three miles, taken about 9,000 prisoners, and 
inflicted casualties estimated at about 40,000. There is no lack of 
courage on the part of the enemy. In spite of occasional readiness to 
surrender, they come on wave after wave in counter-attacks, yet they 
seldom reach onr lines, and in almost every case where they do so, 
they are driven out again a few hours after. These successive victories, 
and the consciousness of power explain the optimism at the front. 
So far as we know the British soldier has never lost this confidence 
since the battle of the Marne. Now he is absolutely assured that it is 
only a question of time. Possibly the great attack all along the line 
is delayed until America is ready. Meanwhile it is a struggle for 
strategic positions. 

Not less brilliant have been the operations at Bamadie on the 
Euphrates. The commander and staff with his army were captured 
by the British troops. About 4,000 men in all were taken. 

The German reply to the Pope is undoubtedly a most remarkable 
document. The Kaiser says he strove to the last in the crisis before 
the war to settle -the conflict amicably. “ The Imperial Government 
welcomes with special sympathy the leading idea of His Holiness in 
which the conviction is expressed that in the future material power 
must be superseded by the moral power of right,” and so on ad nausc- 
am. What about the twenty years of preparation for the great, 
offensive down to the last screw nail ? What about the universal 
toast in the German navy, To the Day ? What of the secret 
meeting with the Austrians prior to the war? Does the German 
Imperial Government imagine that the world has forgotten von 
Bernhardt' and his teaching, and the policy of frightfulness, the burning 
of Louvain, the sinking of the British S. S. Belgian Prince, and a 
thousand horrors perpetrated in the name of war ? All the world 
longs for peace, but so long as this attitude of self-righteousness is 
maintained, in the face of facts known to all the world, there is no 
hope of peace. There is, however, one element of hope. We cannot 
conceive that Germany would ever have adopted this tone but for the 
fact that she is nearing the end of her resources. She knows that she 
is beaten and is only fighting now for the best terms. 
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Some weeks ago Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar presiding at a meeting 
of the Madura Tamil Sangam at Tinnevelly gave*' sound advice to his 
hearers. He pointed out that the comparative neglect of Tamil was 
not due to the University or to Government as is frequently alleged, 
but to want of interest on the part of the community, for in a college 
of 300 students, which gave facilities for the study of Sanscrit and 
Tamil only twenty-two took either the one or the other language. 

The work,” he said, “ that the Sangam was doing was highly to be 
commended. It occurred to him, however, that, instead of constantly 
parading before the public that Tamil was a divine gift, that its 
vocabulary was copious, and its diction rich and self-contained, an 
attempt might be made to supply easy facilities of expression by 
borrowing and adapting, if necessary, from other languages, terms that 
were easy to understand. Nearly every language in the world had 
benefitted by adaptations from other languages, and it was no 
humiliating indignity as was commonly supposed to borrow and 
improve a language. The Sangam might also do well to encourage the 
production of a compendious history of Tamil literature in its different 
ages, so that there mights be a permanent record of it available to all 
in a handy volume,” 

The work of the Y. M, C, A. has been so frequently commended in 
these columns that it may seem something of a superfluity to call 
attention to it again. But India has taken such a genuine interest in 
this work, if we may judge from the generous contributions that have 
been poured in, particularly from the mercantile community, that we 
shall be forgiven for quoting from the Madras Mail a correspondent’s 
graphic account of recent work on the Mesopotamian front. 

Too ambitious they seemed to us as 'we discussed the plans for the new 
centres that the Y.M.C.A. would open at the close of the then present opera- 
tions. We were entirely in the dark as to where the new places would be-— 
iCut or Baghdad— save a few, none knew prior to actually starting on the 
long trek to the “ sacred city ” what was the objective, but wherever it might 
be, we decided that the best and biggest “ shows ” would be made available 
for the men who had done the fighting. But the ambitious plans fell far 
short of what was actually done, and still further short of the opportunities 
which Baghdad and the new positions to the North opened up and which we 
were obliged to forego because Seoretaties were^ not available. 

It was just three days after the British entry lato Baghdad that we were 
told at G.H.Q. that Y.M.G.A. was wanted at once, that we were to select our 
location and building, and report again at Headquarters. Jor the central 
place in the city, we selected a large building on the river front, lOO yards 
from the bridge head and almost in the exact centre of fehe city. The Army 
Commander approved of the selection, and the Military Governor formally 
turned it over to us. But the formal assigning of the building to the Y.M.C.A. 
did not give us immediate possession, as the proprietor of the hotel, for 
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sucli ifc had been, declined to leave. In vain he petitioned all in antlaorifcy 
claiming that he had always been friendly to the conqueror, that he would 
remain so provrided they allowed him to retain his hotel. So tenacious 
was he that it was not until the 25th that the betook himself to one of 
his “ palaces ” on the opposite bank. He was later propitiated by receive 
ing permission to open a large tea garden in the grove adjoining G.H.Q., 
and to-day he is a good friend of the y.M.C.A. On© day of vigorous 
cleaning, and a portion of the building was ready for the opening of the 
y.M.C.A. in Baghdad on the morning of the 36th March. “ Cha, wads and 
fags,” which being interpreted is tea, cakes and cigarettes, were placed on 
sale, and it was the only place in the city where a Tommy could gat even 
these simple things without being fleeced of his last anna. A. two-anna 
# packet of “Scissors ” cigarettes sold for a rupee in the streets. Comfortable 
lounges and chairs, which our friend the proprietor had left under great 
protest, gave the men the first comfortable seat that they had had in months^ 
while the daily and illustrated papers and the gramophone provided interest- 
ing pleasures. The remaining portions of the building were opened as 
rapidly as the cleaning and whitewashing permitted. 

One of the most distinctive features of the big hut in Baghdad is the 
accommodation of officers for whom there is a special tea room where the 
same oon'/eniences as the men enjoy are made available for them, in 
addition, twelve bedrooms have been simply furnished, and officers who are 
in the city on a day or two’s leave are enabled to secure a clean comfortable 
room for a nominal amount. 

To avoid purchasing cakes and other articles, not made under strict 
sanitary supervision steps were taken at once to install in the building a large 
oven capable of turning out at a single baking 500 “ wads,” and one week 
after the place was opened, the bakery started turning out buns, tarts and 
cakes, at the rata of 200 dozens a day, supplying not only that centre but two 
other centres within easy radius that were subsequently opened. Ten days 
after the bakery was running, the mineral plant, which was secured In 
Baghdad with the help of the* Military authorities, commenced manufacturing 
minerals for the y. M. G. A. only. Still further assistance from the S. and 
T., this time an almost unlimited supply of ice, enabled us to start manufac- 
turing our own ice-cream so that “ cones ” are now the most popular refresh- 
ment. Shower baths for the men were installed, and the latest departure, 
and one of the most appreciated, is a large stable capable of accommodating 
more than 100 horses so that the mounted men coming into the city may 
leave their horses under care and shelter from the sun during the day. 

Less than one week after the opening of this centre, the— *th Division 
work, which had been close behind the firing line-sine© December, was rc-open- 
ed in a spacious house three miles below Baghdad on the river front. 
Thorough cleaning, whitewashing and attractive furnishings so coiiipletoi:.’ 
transformed the place that it was coveted by many, but even *wheii the— tli 
Division moved on to a .|iore advanced position, the Y. M. C. A. btili re- 
tained possession and is how conducting a large *work for the men of the - t’u 
Division which moved into that area. Of course when the ilrst Division 
moved to its new position in the vicinity of — — the Y, M. C. A. feoerc- 
tary moved with them where he is rendering ©floient and needed sorvictH 
though no commodious buildings are available, and tents are used. 

The Lloyd Hut, previously located at Sheikh Saad when that was Ad- 
vanced Base Headquarters, has moved , with Advance Base to a position a 
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few miles below Baghdad, where the same Secretaries and equipment find an 
even greater need and a larger field of work. 

Before the centres already opened were in smooth running order, the 
following telegram was received from the Staff Captain of the Brigade in the 
advance position on the Euphrates “General Officer Commanding— the 
Brigade considers it absolutely essential that a branch of the Y. M. 0. A, 
should be opened for the 1,500 British troops under his command. Every 
facility and accommodation possible will be given. Gould you send a re- 
presentative here to discuss plans with him.” While everyone was shout- 
ing for huts to be opened, this one offered a particularly strong appeal, as 
they were on the extreme left Sank and were entirely dependent upon them- 
selves for entertainment and amusement. As soon as transportation could 
be secured, a Secretary W'ith full equipment and canteen opened a centre for 
these men, where the (I. 0. C. has lived up to his promise and done everything 
possible in the way of co-operation. To say that it is appreciated, is to put it 
mildly. 

The last centre to be opened is the largest of any in Mesopotamia and it 
was opened more or less by chance. Arrangements had been made to carry 
on the work with one of the Divisions with which wo had a Secretary for the 
past year. The Secretary had his equipment and stores already to transport, 
but an accident on the Line of Communications made it impossible for him to 
get through to them for at least a fortnight, as _the limited transportation 
which could get through would be needed for rations. So rather then lose a 
fortnight the Secretary hastily changed his boxes to a river boat and started 
for another Division, 

The camp was only a spot on the desert, and until the Red Triangle put in 
an appearance, life was exceedingly dull and monotonous. Tents were given 
us, and two Secretaries literally worked night and day licking the place into 
shape. The formal opening was to be on Monday night, but Saturday night 
they decided to open the canteen for a while just to see what would be the 
best hours. In less than half-an-hour, there was a queue extending over 
several nullahs and as far as the eye could reach in the twilight. A song ser- 
vice on the next night brought 800 men, and at the opening concert there 
were i,50t3 present. Owing to the predilection of the Tommy not to turn up 
wdieh he is scheduled for a number on the concert programme, the Secre- 
tary had a large iiimiber of artists, everyone of whom turned up. There was 
not quite two hours before the men had to be back in their tents, and when 
that iimo came, the concert was only about* half through, and half the per- 
formers wmre beginning to feel that they had been “ done out ” of their turn. 
But such was not destined to be the case, as the interval, an unusually long 
one of 48 hours was announced. Folio wing the interval, over Si ,000 man 
returned for the second part. 

“The very man we are looking for,” which -was the greeting of the 
Deputy Adjutant-General when the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. presented 
himself at Baghdad, is the universal greeting of the officers, while the men 
gay — “ We*re all right now the Y. M. is here.” The field in. the advance camps 
is almost untouched, and new camps will be opened as fast the men and 
funds are available. 

We are glad to note that the ■Government has opened an Institute 
at Bombay for the benefit of; disablad; Indian soldiers of the Indian 
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army. The Institute takes over, for six months or more all who have 
been disabled or pensioned as uoiit for military service, provides them 
with clothes, food and other necessaries, and teaches them a trade 
according to their wish and capacity. Glasses have been opened in a 
large number of subjects including Tailoring, Agriculture, Motor car 
Driving, Knitting, Oil Engine Driving, Carpentering, and several other 
occupations. The task is undoubtedly a large one, but its value both 
to the individual sufferers and to the community is great. 


LITEBABY NOTICES AND NOTES^ 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. By L. S. S. O'Malley, i.c.s, 
(Cambridge University Press. Price 4s. M. nett.) 

The Punjab North-West Frontier Province, and Kashmer- 
By Sir James Dourie, m.a., k.c.s.i. (Cambridge University Press. 
Price 6s. nett.) 

These two volumes belong to the series forming the Provincial 
Geographies of India issued under the general editorship of Sir T. H. 
Holland, K.C.I.B,, D.Sc., P.R.S. Sometime ago appeared the first of 
the series, The Madras Presidency loith Mysore, Coorg and the Associ- 
ated States, written by Edgar Thurston, C.LE. Such has been the 
success of the Madras number that the model therein adopted by 
Mr. Thurston has been adhered to in these succeeding volumes. 

Eor the series we have nothing but the highest praise. Eaeli 
volume is written by an acknowledged authority on the part treated. 
The information is accurate and up-to-date; the illustrations nume- 
rous and beautifully executed. Everything is here that the reader 
wants to know and couched in a most attractive form. Geograpiiy 
readers used to be so often a weariness of the flash, but these attrac! ive 
books rivet one’s attention from the first page to the last. Auiliors, 
editors and publishers must alike be congratulated ori having placed, 
on the market a series which will assuredly meet with success, not 
only from students of geography but also from the general public both 
in India itself and also at Home. 


The Body at Work. By Francis Grulick Jewett. (Grinn k Go.! 
The publishers are issuing the Gulick Hygiene Scries of which the 
present book is the fourth. The series is edited by Luther Hal, soy 
Gulick, M.D., who in his preface states that the primary object in the 
series of test-books on physiology and hygiene is the establishment of 
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these hygienic habits whicli are basal t-o persona,! wliolasomeness and 
efficiency:,,,, while the inaia object is to introduce that atiiiospliere, 
both of iiiteliectaal coinpreheusion and social custom, which will 
result in the unconscious as well as the conscious development of the 
individual in these directions. 

The present voliima, which covers the usual school course in 
physiology, is wholly directed to the training of tlie individual to most 
efficient bodily conduct. 

Most important are the chapters dealing with alcohol and eireiila- 
tion, adulterated alcohol and patent medicine, gland laboratories iniii- 
enced by alcohol, hamp 0 rin,g clothing, and that whicli'Jestroys and 
hinders men saving themselves. 

The treatment of the suliject is distinctly fresh and stimulating, 
the illustrations are numerous and excellent while the general get 
up ” of the book leaves nothing to be desired, 

Litebaby Notes. 

The Sinn Fein rebeliion and related movements, and the exemption of 
Ireland from conscription, have given a very general impression that 
the Irish have failed to play as large a part in this war as past history 
would lead us to expect. Such a conclusion is hardly just, and two 
recent books will do much to dispel it. The Irish on the Soinnte 
(Hoclcler and Stoughton, 2s. nett) deals wuth the Irish at large, Irish 
Heroes in the Wm' (Everett, 7s. 6cZ. nett) is devoted specially to the 
exploits of the Tyneside Irish Brigade. The fact that on Tyneside 
alone 5,500 men of Irish birth or descent rvere recruited in twelve 
weeks, and formed into a separate brigade, and the estimate of half 
a .million for the total number of Irishmen of all sorts with the colours, 
show that Irishmen in general have been far from apathetic. Indeed, 
as the Times reviewer points out, the large number of Irishmen out 
of Ireland (of the half-million, only 173,000 were enlisted in Ireland) 
suggests * that the more familiar an Irishm.an is with British institu- 
tions the more, ready he is to fight for them.* 


0,F all the theatres of war, the one that naturally appeals most 
strongly to readers in India is Mesopotamia. We may call attention 
to two books on this subject, one of which has a special interest for 
Madras. Besieged in Hut and After, by Major 0. H. Barber, I. M. S. 
(Blackwood, 5s, nett), tells the heroic story of Townshend*s gallant 
force, from the point of view of a non-combatant. A Message from 
Mesopotamia, by Sir Arthur Lawley (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. nett)^ 
deals with a later and happier phase of the campaign. It is reassur- 
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ing to read' that ' there is to-day no army in the world whose soldiers 
are better cared lor than those fighting under Sir Stanley Maude.’ 

Hoddbb and Stoughton, as the previous paragraphs testify, are 
among the most active in the publication of war books. In an in- 
formal way, they have practically become publishers for the Govern- 
ment. Their recent announcements include a large number of war 
pamphlets, as well as books, among which we note Mare LlbcrWhU 
by Professor Ramsay Muir, Belgium and Greece, by J. W. Ileadiam, 
Ihe League of Biace and a Free Sea, by Sir Julian Corbett, and William 
Archer’s letter to Dr. George Brandes, S7izHw/ the Issue— nil at Id. 
each. 

Among books less directly connected with the War, but illunrimv 
ting different aspects of the problems involved in it, we may notieo 
three. The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist (Cassell, 16s. nett) is from 
• the pen of M. Chedomille Mijatovich, and tells with singular candour 
and clarity the political and diplomatic experiences of a statesman 
whose integrity and patriotism would be a credit to any country. One 
of his most striking achievements was to negotiate, as sole delegate 
for Serbia, the treaty of peace by which the Serbo-Bulgarian War of 
1885 was closed. The treaty itself was amazingly brief : '' Peace is 
re-established between Serbia and Bulgaria.” 


The second, the work of two Russian authors, A. Belevsky and 
B. Voronoff, gives an account of the multifarious labours of the local 
Dumas and ferns {jvos in Russia during the war, the practical efliciency 
of which augurs well for the future of Russia, if only the centiii! 
government can be firmly established. It is published in Paris 
(Hachette, 3/. 50c.) under the title, L&s Orga^tisations Publiques 
Busses et Leur Bdle pendant la Guerre. 

The third has a special interest for British and Indian rcaderfH, 
from its bearing on the question of the future of the Hedjaz. The 
Revolt in Arabia (Putnams, 4s. nett) is by Dr. Snouck Hiirgronje. who 
writes with authority on Islamic affairs. The antagonism now raised 
between the Shereef of Mecca and the titular Khalif, whose position is 
undermined both by political and military failure and by the very 
doubtful orthodoxy of t]ie powers now dominant in Turkey, is fraiighL 
with great issues for Islam, and so ior the British Empire as one of 
the gimt Muhammadan states. 


With the prospects of peace growing brighter,' the world is 
naturally turning its thoughts more and more to the work of re- 
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eonskuctibn whicli must, follow. Among many contributions to ibis 
study, Madras readers will note with interest The Comifig Polity, by 
Victor Branford and Patrick Geddes, and Ideals at War; by Patrick 
Geddes and Gilbert Slater (Williams and Norgate, 6s. nett each)* 
Professor Geddes may not always command assent ; but he is always 
stimulating. 

A NOTABLE work 00 Parliamentary procedure, which will be of 
value to public men and students of constitutional history, is The 
Prineiples and Practice of the System of Control over Parliameniary 
Grants, by Colonel Durell, G.B., Chief Paymaster of the War Office 
(John Hogg, 215. nett). Colonel Durell writes with intimate knowledge 
of his subject, and the work, though specially opportune in this time 
of iinpracedeiited expenditure, has a larger value as an authoritative 
treatment of a permanent department of national life* 


We cannot close our list without a brief reference to two Indian 
books of unusual interest. In The Vaishnava Literature of Medimal 
PeH-gaUCalcutta University), Eai iSahib Dinescbandra Sen, the accom- 
plished reader in Bengali to the University of Calcutta, gives an 
account of the Chaitaiiya cult in Bengal, wliich is valuable alike for 
literary study and for the religious history of India. My Beminiscen -' 
ces, by Sir Eabiiidrauath Tagore, is now published in English by 
Macmillans (7s. 6d. nett). This deeply suggestive record of the early 
life of one of the greatest living Indians hardly calls for commenda- 
tion : it should be sufficient to note the fact of publication. 

I 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The ScoUisIi Naturalist for June contains a very interesting article by 
Mr. W. Berry in which he urges the establishment of a chair of 
economic ornithology in one of the home universities. Analyses of the 
crop contents of several sparrows, wood pigeons and pheasants are 
given. The' sparrow has been recommended by the authorities for 
almost complete destruction, yet examination of their food shows that 
even sparrows' help to keep down insect pests. Black game and 
pheasants were similarly marked down by the Board of Agriculture for 
wdiolesale extermination. NoW' examination of the crop contents of 
183 pheasants showed the remains of over 100,000 injurious beetles, 
harmful insects, iarviB and slugs ; while husks and fragments of corn 
amounted only to 37. Tho crop of a single cock pheasant yielded 2,286 
specimens of Bibio, 508 of the, :heat.her ■ teetle, which plays so proinin- 
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neiife a parb in the spread of gruose disease, besides fragments of many 
noxious weeds. In view of these facts a thorough revision of rhe list 
of birds considered harmful by the government seems necessary. 

In the Bevm Scientifique for June 9th, Prof. E. Gley has an article 
entitled “ Le Besoin d’ Aliments Spsciaux ” which is very opportuna 
in these days when there exist food controllers who kno^y hi lie or 
nothing about human physiology and physiological chernif,tr> In 
Britain most people imagine that the lack of one particular arn.uu ■>! 
food can easily be replaced by another without hurt to the health oi 
the consumer. That this is by no means the case is proved by Ih- 
great number of people who, as a direct result of eating wwv hivi 1, are 
suffering from stomach and also skin troubles, 

Nutritive material consists of four principal forms of ciirbohydra- 
tes, fats, proteins and mineral salts. These last cannot replace ami 
cannot be replaced by any of the others. Carbohydrates and fats - 

energy, are to a certain extent interchangeable but neither of them 
can replace proteins which, again in turn, cannot replace either fats or 
carbohydrates. Farther, vegetable proteins do not replace animal 
proteins. Besearohes by many workers have shown that the nitrogen 
balance, body weight and the promotion of growth, both in man aiicl 
in animals, can only be maintained if the food taken contains trypto- 
phane and lysin. Nitrogen balance and body weight cannot be kept 
up if the protrein be solely the zein of maize or the globulin of lupins. 
The gliadin of wheat and the protein of barley maintain bodily 
equilibrium but do not promote growth, because zein and globulin 
contain no tryptophane ; while lysin is absent from gleadin and 
hordein. Meat is such a valuable food because it contains all fciie 
necessary amino-acids in suitable proportions. 

Babbits fed on food lacking cellulose die of intestinal ohsirric! ion. 
All the cellulose necessary to health is readily obtaanalde from ilia 
green vegetables ordinarily eaten with meat. For the same rea.son ib'crl. 
Gley advocates the use of dried fruits because they are even richer 
than green vegetables in cellulose and can be obtaineil all iim your 
round. 

At Beading,' the private garden of Dr. J. B. Hurry lias for soiiio 
years past been used’ in. quite a novel way for educational purposes. 
Various plots have Been'daid out containing plants used in mmimmc 
and industry. Series,, A'. includes plants used in medicine e/. eucalyp- 
tus, belladonna,.-, aconite, .;'stramonium, gentian, Ikporice, podophylliii, 
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asuloetida, valerian, henbane, castor oil, cinchona and the opium 
poppy. Series B consists of food plants cf. maize, millet, sugar, rice, 
banana, arrowroot, ginger, chicory, pepper, olive and cardamoms. 
Series C is that of the plants used lor clothing and textiles cf, flax, 
hemp, cotton, jute and ramie nettle. Series D contains xdants yielding 
dyes cf, wood, indigo, madder, dyer’s weed, turmeric, anatto and 
alkanet. In adjacent conservatories are 0xhii)it6d tropical economic 
plants, cf. tea, coffee, soya beans, monkey nuts, guava, cinnamon and 
camphor. There is in addition, adjoining the conservatories, a small 
museum in which are the various products from all the different series 
of plants, each exhibit being properly labelled. School teachers, the 
senior pupils of the schools, visitors, and the general public have been 
keenly interested and have in large numbers availed themselves of the 
privilege of seeing this unique exhibition. 


Foe many years the spent yeast which collected in huge quantities 
in the breweries and distilleries of Germany was a useless waste 
product. Yeast was known to contain a large amount of albumen and 
was therefore of potential food value. Means %var0 then soon found 
to convert the waste yeast into human food. At first with its bitter 
taste, due to the hops, the yeast was manufactured only into soup 
tablets but by further processes of sweetening and dyeing quite a large 
number of foods lit for human consumption and of fodders for cattle 
were turned out, till all the waste material from the breweries and 
distilleries was utilized, ^ 

Fobthbr improvements resulted in the increase of the albumen 
content of the yeast and huge plants were made with cement vats, the 
size of large swimming ponds, for the sole purpose of manufacturing 
and converting the yeast. Quite recently yeast has been found to be 
plastic and therefore capable of being moulded to any shape, with the 
result that, it now replaces materials like bone, horn and rubbor. The 
yeast is dyed and grained and its texture can bo controlled to a great 
extant. The final product is a powder called “ ernolith ” v;hich after 
dyeing is hot-preseed into any desired shape. It is very close in 
structure, eonchoriclal in fracture^ and has sufficient elasticity for all 
ordinary purposes. It has always been difficult to attach a metal 
shank to a bone or horn button because the shank had to be either 
screwed or cemented in, but this new substance takes a vice-like grip of 
any metal inserted into it whan it is first formed. Hence buttons of 
excellent quality can readily be made. Instead of metal, cotton, wool 
and asbestos fibres can be readily inserted into the soft “ernolith” 
which has come as a veritable boon to the Germans who naturally at 
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the present time are deprived of many materials which lormerl^ 
.were common on the continent. As yet buttons, nanie-plates and knife 
handles have been successfully made but the new material lends itself 
to making things essential to all branches of artistic and teclniiea! 
■work and it will certainly remain after the war as a very cheap ami 
very satisfactory article. 


BEOENT PEBIODIGAL LITEBATUBE. 

CONTEMPOBABY REVIEW. 

The August number of the Contemporary Bevieiv opens wit-li an 
article entitled ‘The Trials of Bussia’, by Dr. 0 . IL Wright. The 
Ecvolution, has brought about a most difficult situation. Tia? Bus- 
sian people is a highly complex one, and the Eevolution? which is 
a highly complex force, is acting dih'erentiy in different social anti 
political groups. It was not a phase of the constitutional struggle. 
It was started by the ‘ Intelligentsia ’ and the working men of Petro- 
grad and one or two other large towns. But it would have failed 
bad not the army and the peasants joined it, These, however, were 
scarcely less alienated from the existing order than were the working 
men. The difficult situation in which the Eussian people now finci 
themselves is largely due to their own character and their history. 
They are highly emotional and occasionally energetic, so that when 
they become revolutionary they will not regulate their actions by the 
cold -measures of political prudence. And debarred as they have been, 
during long years of oppression from the wholesome realism of free- 
dom, they have found their consolation and their hope in Utopian 
ideas, The democracy of the Eussian people is very dilfereiit from 
what is called democracy in England. It is a feeling of hrotherliness. 
not a theory of equality, and is therefore social rather tlien poIilicaL 
It is or tends to be a democracy of direct action, the Russians Inive 
a strong communal consciousness, but they have had no training in 
representative institutions. As a consequence Eevolutionary Russi^i 
organised itself on social groups rather than in genera! institutions. 

There is much anarchy in Eussia, Dr. Wright says, but l,cn:eatli 
the anarchy there is a new, an increasing unity. Give the peoijlo 
time, he says and give them help— moral and political iiclp, nof, in a 
narrow sense industrial The problems and the needs of New Russia 
are primarily political A new social and political synthesis lias, to bo 
brought about. It is quite certain in conclusion, that Eevolutionary 
Eussia has rejected all thoughts of a separate peace. 
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Mi\ H. N. Braiisford contributes an article on ‘ The New Spirit 
in Austria h The War, he says, has so far played the revolutionary 
more certainly with the internal structure of the Great Powers than 
with their frontiers. We are wdthin sight of a federal Eussian Ee- 
public, probably of a federal Austria, and of a democratic Hungary, 
and possibly also of a new orientation in Germany. The Allies 
are face to face with the question, whether their aims must be sought 
by map -making or whether they may not be attained by organic 
changes, national and international and the question in its most 
crucial form will comfort them in Austria-Hungary. Is dismember- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy essential to a peace settlement Mr. 
Braiisford points out that it is not solely a concern for the national- 
ities of Austria-Hungary which has made this a popular war-cry. 
Allied opinion is mainly concerned with the problem of treating the 
German hegemony in Central Europe. The Dual Monarchy exists in 
a state of complicpAed relationships. It was dependent on Berlin, 
because it dared not stand alone against Eussian Panslavism, and the 
mechanism by which it was kept subject to Berlin was its division 
into two compartments, in one of which Germans and in the other 
Magyars maintained themselves as the ruling races and kept the Slavs 
in subjection. The Eevolution in Eussia has completely altered the 
state of affairs. With reactionary Panslavism gone, Austria-Hungary 
has now no need to fear Eussia, and no motive to lean on Berlin. The 
defeat of German hegemony, therefore, Mr. Braiisford thinks, does not 
necessitate the dismemberment of the monarchy. For many reasons 
which he points out, it would not be a satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem. A much more hopeful solution is a Federalism which might 
take the form of a grouping of nationalities rather than the restoration 
of ancient historical units. As to the prospects of the realisation of 
Federalism by the spontaneous action of the rulers of Austria- 
BLungary, Mr, Braiisford says it is too scon to dogmatise on the subject. 
But he thinks that the action of the Emperor Karl in dismissing the 
** old gang and restoring the Eeiclisrath and the appointment of 
Count Czernin as Foreign Minister show which' way the wind blows. 
There are various other indications, he thinks, that the Federal solution 
would be more acceptable to the nationalities of the monarchy than 
dismemberment. 

Mr. S. K. Eatcliff’e has. an earticle on ‘ America in the War/ It is 
largely a justification of. President Wilson’s leadership, which Mr. 
Eatoliffe says 'is now acknowledged by some of the most infiaentiai of 
his pro- War detractors to have been wise and right. If we think 
of the oharaeter and constituents of the President's own party, 
with its sectional conflicts and proymoial tradition ; if we thihk 
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of the endless opposition from the most powerful interests wliieh a 
democratic administration in Washington has to combat, if 
remember tha racial rivalries and geographical remoteness wtucli 
support the Middle Westerner in his detachment from the old woiith 
and then consider what has happened during the present year, we 
cannot refuse to recognise the {^[uality of Mr. Wilson s stcinu and 
purposeful leadership. Under his tutelage the business nnui of Gnicego 
and St. Louis and the farmers of Kansas and Iowa have learned that 
the historical isolation of the United States is at an end and to realise 
the conception of world citizenship and its implications. ^Ir. Ratclillo 
is careful to point out, however, that it was the Siissian Revolution 
that ultimately made possible the entry of America into tlie W <u\ 
In conclusion he deals briefly with the question of the futuro relations 
of England and America and with the reasons which prevent Biiglaiul 
from sharing to the same extent as Prance and the new Russia in the 
sympathy of the American people. England, he says vail never be 
within sight of a full understanding with iimerica until she has either 
discovered or accepted a settlement of the Irish question which shall 
conquer by its inherent justice and generosity. 

Dr. Hugh H, L. Beiiot discusses ' The Submarine Alenace' and the 
relation of submarine warfare to international law. As a weapon of 
naval warfare, he says, the submarine has come to stay until it is 
superseded by a superior instrument of destruction, and the question 
is whether its operations are to be restricted in any, and if so, in what 
respect, or whether it is to be invested wuth unlimited pow-ers of 
offence and with exceptional privileges of immunity from attack. He 
thinks it unnecessary to prove the illegality of the German nraetice, 
but he considers it essential to repute the German doctrine thai since 
it is impossible for a submarine to conform to the obligations inino^^ed 
upon a surface warship if it is to be an effective w^eapon oi ol’fenee 
it is therefore to be released from such obligations. There is no 
objection, says Dr. Beiiot, to the use of the submarine again -t war- 
ships, but it ought not to be improperly used against non -comb j nans 
and neutrals ; if new rules have to be made for its use they mima he 
based on legal principles. Under international law as it luis iieeii 
recognised up to the present war by civilized nations the uesiructictn 
of belligerent or neutral merchantmen has been pcrmissiblo only 
in exceptional circumstances, and as piracy has been put down 
and privateering has been abandoned through the fomo of pmblic 
opinion Dr. Ballot thinks unrestricted submarine warfare after ilie 
German model is unlikely to receive greater toleration. Tim trouble 
is that any nation which determines to make war except in seli-ilefenco 
or in the cause of ciyilization .-.will in all probability refuse to ba bouna 
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by any rules of warfare whieh ife considers ifc to be to its advantage to 
break. 

' 111 an article entitled 'The Teacher and his Masters,* Professor 
John Adams deals with the national revival of interest in the schools , 
and the public demand for educational reconstruction. It seems to 
be felt that education as at present carried on is not effectively serving 
the interests of either labour or capital. But there seems to be also a 
great divergence of opinion as to how the reconstruction of education 
should take place. A certain group of employers would have the 
curriculum modified so as to include for various groups of pupils cer- 
tain subjects that have a special value for the particular kind of ivork 
in 'which they are interested. Another group .lay more stress on 
what they call a good all-round education than upon specific prepara- 
tion for any particular kind of \vork. In this they are pi*ac- 
ticaliy at one with an organisation representative of labour called the 
Workers’ Educational Association, whose object is to secure that 
every working class child shall have the opportunity of acquiring the 
highest education available to anyone in the country. The Workers’ 
Educational x\ssociation look coldly upon early vocational training ; 
they want the schools to turn out an all-round well-developed human 
being. While labour and capital have both demanded that the 
teachers shall turn out the products that they desire, they have done 
almost nothing, Professor Adams says to make definite suggestions 
for new lines of work in school. 

' A Eeguiar Officer ’ contributes a very readable article entitled 
' Tiioiights from the Ward It is impossiffie to sutnmarise this article, 
but we may quote a few of the writer’s arresting remarks. “ No- 
where as in war is ill-luck so irremediable, is success so immensely 
rewarded.” War, he says, has taught us that " misfortune brings less 
suffering than men expect, and luxury far less happiness.” " The 
principal characteristic of the British fighting man, officer and soldier 
alike, is humour.” The British soldier lacks imagination, says a 
Eeguiar Officer ” “ Scarcely one mental inch in frooc of him does he 
see.” “ War is essentially wasteful and extravagant, and we are 
keeping up its traditions in this line.” ' A Eeguiar Officer ’ thinks the 
British army still sufi'ers from the fact that it takes its tone largely 
from the class of officers wdio affected to believe that energy and 
interest in work were bad form. He also thinks there is too much 
ili-informed criticism of, superiors among the officers. He would like 
to see a little more real raiigion in .the Army. ' 

Eev, E. S. Waterhouse thinks theology will benefit greatly because 
for some time to come our thinking will be freed from German domin- 
ation. Not that it has not in the past derived great benefit from 
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the patience, thoroughness, and industry that have charaotensed the 
bast German scholarship, but because it will be freed from ccrhrui 
defects and evil tendencies that have become more and more nianicl 
in it of recent years. Among other articles we may mention l -ngiaiM 
and Italy,’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘ The Claims of Litminniu. iiy 
Mr. G. Frederich Lees; ‘ EeoonstruCtion in Spam : An EdueaMonal 
Effort,’ by Mr. Stefan Moxon; and ‘Albania, Austria, Italy. Lsnad. 
by * 0 de L.’ The number concludes with the usual reviews o, booLi. 


The Nineteenth Century and After 

OONSIDBEING the wide interests touched on by the War. the August 
number of this review has managed to include an unusual number of 
articles only indirectly connected with the subject. There is one long 
article upon Mesopotamia, and another very wise warning to certain 
political theorists that we are “ At War with the German People,” 
by General Stone. The Bishop for Northern Europe has also contri- 
buted an article on the soldiers interned in Switzerland, to which is 
added impressions of the Western Front. 

But the greater space is given over to articles such as, “ Cabinet 
and Convention ” by Mr. B. C. Lathbury, The Leal Basis of 
Democracy ” by Mr. E. Holmes, “ Education in Copenhagen” by Miss 
Seller, and so on. 

The article on “ Cabinet and Convention ” is remarkable in many 
ways. In the first place it is, when compared with articles we have 
read, positively buoyant in tone. Those who know Ireland are very 
much divided in their hopes and fears for the Convention— they .aro 
only agreed in being perplexed. There is no doubt that the Convention 
has survived one critical stage, but there are many critical stages ahead, 
and even if the Convention reaches final agreement, no single person 
in Ireland outside its members is bound by its decisions. It is well for 
optimistic prophets to remember this, and to add to their memorie.-; of 
the Irish Councils Bill 1906. At the same time the Convention ha.^ 
weathered the first storm ; and the menace to all Ireland of rnmanlie 
Sinn Feinism, may be sufficiently appreciated to bring the two great, 
parties into agreement. 

It is all to the good that the Chairman of the Convention is the 
one man in all Ireland who has managed to take a prominent part in 
public affairs and yet has avoided anything approaching' acute parii.'-.an- 
ship. 

“ Christianity and History ” by Mr. W. S. lally is a .strangely 
conceived article in the form of a colloquy between three speakers, the 
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real subject mat-tor of whieb is an attempt to answer, rather than to 
criticize Professor Bury’s History of Freedom of Thought, The paper 
is certainly learned, and with its conclusions we are in sympathy, 
hut is a dialogue tlio form in which to ansrrer Professor Bury’s book? 
To us, the artificiality of the method was a real stumbling Mock in 
jiKlging the merits of the matter. We make the criticism because the 
aim of disproving Professor Bury’s theory that Christianity killed free 
thought is one which ought to be borne in mind by the champions of 
the Eaitfm It would be cliiricult to prove (l) that Christianity had ever 
tried to siipi)ress freedom of thought or speculation, though the Church 
has certainly again and again pronounced against what she believes to 
1)0 wrong opinions ; and on the other hand, ( 2 ) it would be impossible 
to discover any organized community which lias permitted the public 
dissemination of wiiat it considered dangerous opinions. 

'‘Convocation versus the Church and the Bible” is the rather 
misleading title of an article by H. E. Wyatt. It would be a truer 
description of the contents to call it, Convocation against Eeprisals,” 
for that is what is exercising Mr. Wyatt’s mind. He is very greatly 
disturbed by a Pmsolution of the Lower House of Convocation 
advocating the discontinuance, so we understand, of the imprecatory 
psalms in the ordinary course of the daily ofiioes. Apparently the 
Lower House in passing the Eesoiution termed the psalms in question 
un-Christian. Mr, Wyatt sees in this step, or recommendation to take 
a step, a serious menace to the Church’s claim as to the authority of 
Church Councils, upon which the Canon of Holy Scripture rests. 
Further he considers that what has begun wdth the imprecatory psalms 
may be carried still further to exclude, shall we say, the Song of De- 
horcih or the account of Jehu’s “ Zeal for the Lord” from the Sunday 
lessons. He even suggests that perhaps Our Lord’s denunciations 
igainst the unbelief of Scribes and Pharisees might be admitted. 

In answer, wm would urge that in practice the Church has 
always made a distinction between the Old and New Testaments, omit- 
ting considerable portions of the former in the daily lessons and only 
a very few chapters from the Apomlypsa in the latter — Why ? Surely 
because the degree of applicability to our needs varies. Again, Mr. 
Wyatt is right in saying that the Psahm occupy an especially high 
place in Christian thought and service, but not all of them equally so. 
The psalms of malediction are not declared by Convocation to be outside 
the Canon, but unsuitable for recitation at the daily office, which they 
certainly are if taken literally. It is not their place in the Canon, 
but their suitability for a specific pux'pose, that Convocation discusses, 
Consequently it is utterly unfair to infer from this case a desire to 
delete from public reading other portions of Holy Scripture. But 
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this inference becomes monstrous when it is even hinted that parls 
of the Holy Gospels should be so treated. 

It is however, clear that Mr. Wyatt is not so much interesled in 
the fate of the imprecatory psalms, as in the bearing of tlie 
if any, on the War. He connects this act of ConvocaliOD wuli 
protest of some Churchmen against reprisals. The man in tlie 
wants reprisaisdor air raids, and the Church must say ho is righJ, hii*. 
is he? and, in any case, is it the Church’s business to pYmah rv.ircl 
sals? The whole question is a very difficult one, on wliich ll:e 
thoughtful part of the nation is, and must be, divided. It is jirst such 
a question as to ask, what will our attitude to Germany be after the 
War? Who can say ? it all depends the extent of the reparaiioii made 
by Germany 

But Mr, Wyatt’s unfairness to the Church shows itself in his 
complaint that the Church has not produced one single std'aightforwarci 
prayer for Victory during the War. She did so long ago. In tlie 
Forms of Frayer to be used at Sea there is a prayer for victory as direct 
and unqualified as need be. It is humbly worded, as the prayers of 
all Christian men in the face of death must be and ought to be, but it 
is clear in petition and as beautiful as the splendid Thanksgiving after 
Victory in the Same Forms of Prayer, There is no prayer in our 
Prayer-Book to be used after a defeat, the Church, like the Navy, elear- 
iy presuming there would be nobody to use it. 


Fortnightly Eeviewl 

Mr. Archibalb Hurd contributes the first part of an article with 
the title ‘What would Nelson have done?’ He points out that 
Nelson was never in command of more than a small part of the ships 
in commission, even at Trafalgar it was only about one-third : tlio 
enemy had many bases and each had to be watched. In this ciiso 
the bases of the foe are close together, and so Lord Fisher in ffHbl set 
about creating the Grand Fleet. The withdrawal of old cruisers, too 
weak to fight and too slow to run away, from foreign waters sol free 
eleven or twelve thousand men badly needed at Home. Tlie main task 
of the fleet was to be the blocking of the three-hundred mile opening 
of the North Sea between Shetland and Norway, and at the same 
time to bring him to action as quickly as possible if he emerged to 
do damage in the North Sea, 

, Mr. Hurd , shows how .careful Nelson was in blockading Toulon 
not to allow himself to be drawn into action close to that port : lie 
was not going to expose Ms ships to the fire of the shore batteries, 
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where the enemy, too, coiiid break off the action when it suited him* 
On three occasions the French fleet escaped. In the present war no 
cruiser of the regular navy has escaped from the North Sea, and the 
number of converted merchantmen has been small. 

Passing to the commercial blockade, Mr. Hurd justifies the slow 
tightening of the blockade as following the course of American opinion. 
When the War broke out, the United States regarded it as a nuisance, 
particularly as trade was already depressed. The price of cotton was 
specially low% five or six cents a pound, but it gradually rose so that 
when it w^as declared contraband profits were sufficient. (A footnote 
states that the Germans were not dependent on cotton for the making 
of explosives. That lack of cotton would seriously inconvenience them 
is as true, and more to the point). The American protests were, in 
consequence, more of the nature of a notice that precedents were not 
to be established than of a real objection to the action taken. 

Sir Thomas Holditch writes on ‘ A Jugo-Siav Federation.’ Such 
a federation, of Slovenes, Groats, and Serbians, would be strong 
enough to face any Germanic combination. 

The Slovenes have suffered from oppression, but they retain their 
democratic sentiments. They have, till now% served as a bulwark to 
the others, and they will, if respect is paid to nationality cut off' 
Germany from the Adriatic. On the coast, Italians predominate, and 
some compromise must be come to. Writb the Czechs, who are 
northern Slavs, they are the most advanced of the Slav Bationalities, 
and will serve as a link with the Western races. Jiigo-SIavia extends 
from the northern rim of the Save river basin and the valley of the 
Danube to the southern borders of Serbia, and wuthin that extent of 
territoiT the Slav element amounts to 90 per cent, of the population.” 
Beckoning in some additional districts we get an area 500 miles long 
from north to south and 150 miles broad. It would have a popu- 
lation of perhaps ten millions. 

The Morava valley in the north of Serbia is on the line from 
Berlin to Gonstantinople. Bulgaria is resolved to keep it at any price, 
but she cannot be allowed to. Montenegro ■will remain independent, 
probably even outside^ the federation. 

The Jugo-SIavs states will probably be, Serbia, Bosnia with 
Herzegovina, Croatia, Southern. Styria, Southern Carniola, Slavonia 
with Syrmia. ' Salonika shoulcF be given to Serbia. Macedonia is so 
mixed that geography and not nationality must be the guide, and so 
Kavaila may go to' Bulgaria; -Dalmatia,., though Slav, will probably'* be 
an Italian protectorate.' ' . 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The College reopened after the Michaelmas holidays, on ^loiidav, liie 
8th instant. Mr. Macphail, discharged from St. George’s ilositi- 
,tai in Bombay, has returned to Madras. Looking at him ono feels 
deeply thankful to God for having spared for the College so uriHelfish 
and cheerful a worker, and one so well gifted for the task of opening 
the minds of the young men of Southern India to the larger fads oi 
life. His experience during the last few months affords shaking 
example of the sacrifice and suffering undergone by so many 
in India during this terrible time of war. Last summer he wont 
home during the vacation to make arrangements about Iiis son 
Stewart MaephaiFs entering the army when ha attains the age of 
eighteen early next year. On his way back to India Mr. i\Lh‘plKni s 
ship the “ Mongolia” was sunk by a German’s mine a short tiistance 
from Bombay, ‘When the boats were being launched Mr. ^Maephairs 
right hand was severely injured and he fell into the sea. He was pick- 
ed up however, and after spending ten hours in an open boat with iifty 
other persons was rescued by i a coasting steamer which brouglii 
them to Bombay the following afternoon. Mr. Macphail was taken to 
St. George’s Hospital, where he has been for the last three niontliS 
and a half. Mrs, Macphail, who was in Kashmir at'the time, did nor 
bear of what had happened for a week, and i\Ir. Maephairs relatives 
at Home first learnt of his accident from a telegram in a London 
evening paper. Such is life with its perils and its pathos ! How poor 
by the side of these grim happenings is the life of those who stay at 
home and seek to enrich themselves through the sacrifice of others ! 


The War is making itself felt in the College throiigli iije absence, 
though temporary, of those who have gone out for military trahiing. 
Though such absence is nothing compared with the almost couiplele 
depletion of schools, colleges and universities in Britain, yet it serves 
as a reminder of the duty which every man in India owes to the Ihn- 
pire under whose protecting shade he lives and thrives. Mr. Angus 
engaged on active service duties in Sort St. George and Ids duties us 
Headmaster are being discharged by Mr. Joseph MuIiyiL who is 
always willing to step into the breach whenever help is wanted. 

Besides Mr. Angus several students of the CoIIogo have enlisted 
in the Indian Defence Force. The following is the list of students 
now undergoing training : — 

Mahomed Abdul Hamid ... Fifth Year Philosophy (Honom’s) 

P. Kothandaraman ... « History „ 
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V. Mahadevan 

N. E.. Yenkataraiiiaii 
B. Sundaram 

O. A. Ganapabhi Iyer 

P. 0. Kiinhiraman 
V* Sabraroanian 
0. P. Doraikaiinii 
0. Nat-esan 


English ,, 

English ,, 

Fourth Class Physical Science 
History 
„ History 
Third Class History 
„ History 
Second Class Natural Science 


We are sorry we did not notice at the time, tiiough it is not too late 
to, record in the pages of this Alagazine, the death of i\Ii% G. Goviiida- 
rajulii Cbettiar, Assistant Alaster, Christioai College Bchool, which 
took place in Ma.y last. He was a Christian College man through and 
through. Educated in the School and in the College, he graduated in 
1886, when Dr. Miller who always had his weather eye open for 
young men who gave promise of proving successful teachers offered 
him the post of a form master in the school, A man of independent 
means, Mr. Govindarajulu Ghett.y found a congenial sphere of work 
among the youth who crowded our School classes, and by whom be was 
loved with a love, which was mingled with considerable respect for his 
qualities as a disciplinarian. There was no ‘ fuss ’ in his life. He culti- 
vated a certain placidity of temper which enabled him to do thoroughly 
and carefully wdiatever he undertook. Neatness and accuracy marked 
his work. He always aimed at clearness of thought and expression. 
Facts and figures were the object of his endeavour. Not given to 
enthusiasms of any kind, inclined to be somewhat pessimistic, be was 
a shrewd observer and a level-headed judge of men and manners. He 
helped his pupils and the College authorities in various practical ways. 
In the management of sports and in the superintendence of tilBii-room 
accommodation bis aid was valuable. As Secretary of the Council 
of Caithness Hall ever since that hostel was opened in the building 
which now belongs to the Second Students’ Home, he rendered 
very useful service. Mr, Govindu — wliicli w’as ' Dr. Miller’s fond 
abbreviation of his name — was never very strong. One remembers 
how at the last meeting of the Caithness Hail Oouncii he came up 
the Anderson Hall staircase, with the minutes* book iii hand, gasping 
for breath. ' Little did the present wndter. think, when at that' time he 
offered to read the minutes for him, that 'his' friend’s end was so near 
as it has now proved to have been.' 
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The English Professor Gilbert Murray wi- .b.uMj . 

the War at a meeting for Scandinavian '^tudcnt^ in .‘iivr.l tit- 
Scandinavian countries. He was very innci) iiupi't'-Mi .niu 
touched by the way in which the studeuts were .dn-ing theii 
national and religious songs. In his speech kuhr -li'.ut ui • iu 
said; “ You are happy, you can sing. Ent may 1 i-k win- 
are so fortunate, to try to undensland the ahiin..; ai ai>ii 
burden that rests on the peoples at war at the piv.-t-m s nm ■ 'I'r . 
from your standpoint to look at iis with patience end liing'-iitTei - 
ing even if this awful tension should make ib iiervum .mt! e:t:i , 
us to act more harshly, and less con-^idenU'My, liian wi pi iduip. 
ought.” And the Professor closed bi-^ speech with ihc Irei.dmig 
words: “'Never before this war have 1 known hwiv deaily I 
love my country.” 

I belieye Professor Murray has here diiiciv tni, ci-iit hmIi 
W e cannot form a Just opinion of the religions l ondiiion-. il wc 
do not keep in mind the mighty iutiuence rlii- awtu! u,(i 
aO its sufferings has upon the human mind, c-pt ciall} ciU'.,n.; 
those engaged in the Wav. • 

With regard to the spiritiiui life oi ihc 'Okneis. liicii I bi 
lieve it is often quite different from wlinl we are apt i" think it 
to be. The feeling of tension, rapture and - 'Ivijiniiy i- ..tt'-n 
Very much less than one would. expect, 

A German officer tells- us how he had n* cn - , a ti., i'i v. ire 
his company while the bullets were falling tbis'kly ar-.inn.! tlicm 
He oteerved that the man just behind him suddi nly djkapjK arid 
He thought that he had been struck by alnilkd. but ’.vlu ii fc- 
looked back he saw,— -that he had simply faifim a-kep' 

A soldier says; With cold blood, witbnut ibink'd., nnc ii 
about it, one lies there in tlie trenches and JiiX' at un.''-, l^!lln^ 
beings as if they were wild beasts, It doc-, nm atl'rct '.>i!c,-- 
strange to tell. 

When the War broke out, there were tiiore wiio ihonghi and 
said that Christianity had broken down, bad .shown itself to be 
bankrupt. Now it had clearly shown, .so they .said, that the 
whole thing was humbug. But the consequences which tfien 
ought to have followed, if they had been right in their condem- 
nation, did not appear: just the opposite. Gut at the front 
men began to pray who had never prayed !>e<oi'e, In the Homr- 
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lands the churches were thronged with worshippers, and this 
was the case in the neutral countries as w'sll. • One got the 
impression that the War had brought about a religious revival. 
And to a certain extent I believe this has been the case in many 
places, although this “ war religiousness ” often lacked very 
much of moral power. 

The military leaders have recognized that religion is s 
mighty factor in keeping up the morale of the troops. 

To tlie Frcjnch army, the many priests who have had to 
serve as common soldiers, have been of invaluable help and import- 
ance in this respect ; so the Frentsh officers say. And we know 
that almost the last word's the late liord lloberts said before lie 
rnade his last journey to Franco in order to encourage his dear 
soldiers, was to impress upon them the necessity of not losing 
sight of the Christian ideals, and he pointed oat to them that they 
would be in need of power from on high to withstand thrj two 
great temptations they w'ould meet at tlie front, lust for revenge 
and a reckless immoral life. 

There is no doubt that the awful sufferings thousands have 
undergone and are undergoing have shown us how the religious 
life that lives within the Church can unfold and has unfolded 
itself in a most wonderful manner during this war. 

We Danes have had a unique and at the same time per- 
haps a sad opportunity of observing this fact. So many of oui- 
countrymen from the provinces that were taken from us In 
the Prussians in 1864 who have been oppressed in so many 
ways by the Germans during the last fifty years, have now had 
to go and fight with their oppressors against those for whom 
they had only friendly feelings. No wonder if the awful .suffer- 
ing of these men has shown itself in a deeper religious life. A 
young soldier from the northern part of Slesvig ('this i.s the 
right name of this province, not “ Schleswig ” ) writes home tt> 
his mother at Christmas time : During the last week a sad 
feeling has been filling the hearts of all of us from North Slesvig. 
Christmas is at hand, and our thoughts go back to our homes 
and our deaa’ ones there. We are singing our dear old Christ- 
mas hymns and carols. Another writes : This year the me.s- 
sage of Christmas comes to us under such awful circnmstance.s 
as we have never experienced before. And yet, God be praised 
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tor His peace^ that came to earth oa the Ciin.Htirj i-hc 
world ever saWj a peace that is worth iiiore tiiaii ihe [>.. :Uc (,*i 
Europe for which we are longing, and which wih c.-saio at la a 

And not only at the Front, but also in the Homeland'- 
iintold sufferings have unfolded the Christian faith in a w^nann’”- 
ful way* 

An Englishwoman has written the following iourliinn p .h/ii/ 
in the Goinniomoealtk for February, 191d : 

Keep him from thought of me 
When I weep* 

Keep him from pain tliroiigii m 
In hearts’ deep. 

"Guard him from barm through iri« 

If I sin ; 

When I in souls wild strife 

Fail to win. 

My will I bring and lay 
At thy feet, 

Till in one perfect day 
We mvay meet. 

H© was thy gift to me 
IsTe’er to part *, 

Our trust will e¥©r b§ 

In thy heart. 

- Then there is Miss Edith Cavell who was shot hy ilut 
Germans, on the 12th ' October, 1915, in Belgium. In the iniiH't 
of the most cruel sufferings she kept her faith in Chrisr stead- 
fast until death. 

A .Dane, who .was present at the memorial service at St* 
PaiiFs wTites : Softly and subdued came the singing from llams- 
ands of voices. Never did I .hear . .singing like this;— liisi die 
old hymn : “ Abide with me,” and then the Engiidt tnu-hh mii 
of an old Danish hymn : 

Through the night of doubt and norrow 
Onward goes the pilgrim band, 

Singing songs of expectation 
Marching to the promised land. 

And in the midst of ail this we stand hd'oro the 
paradox that up there in “the Promised Land/' we sliail meet 
not only Edith Oavell but also men and women helongim^ to 
the very people who cruelly killed her. Thus it is with^’chris- 
tianity when it is placed in the midst of war. It sanctifies the iov^ 
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oi one's country ; bat Christianity also says : Patriotism is not 
enough ! Christianity has has at the same time in itself the 
sting and the glory to point to a kingdom, that is lifted high above 
all national contrasts and conflicts. 

In Germany— In the German national character there are, 
three deeply-rooted characteristics and elements. (1) Heartiness, 
cordiality. (2) Thoroughness and frugality. (3) The military 
spirit, lust for power and to a certain extent, brutality. All these 
three find expression in the German language. The German 
' language bends itself melodiously to German poetry ; it is able 
to express the scientist’s deep thoughts in the immense long- 
sentences, which are the horror of all foreigners who have to 
read them. And the language comes gruffly from the mouth, oi 
the non-commissioned officer ; perhaps there is no language in 
the world in which you can turn out any man with one word 
as with the German ; ‘ raus.' 

It is impossible, in a paper like this to discuss all these 
three traits in the German national character. I shall only 
take the last one, because I believe it has to a very great extent 
not only created the present situation, but has also played a 
great part in shaping the often peculiar religious conditions 
of Germany. 

Germany, apparently so united, is spiritually in the deepe.st 
discord wdth herself. In spite of protests from many pious men, 
the conviction that Germany was called by God to be the leader 
of the world became more and more officially recognized. God 
is the God of the Germans in a special sense, and therefore the 
State is everything — something for w'hich everyone has to sacri- 
fice himself and the State has the right to use everyone and 
everything in order to reach its goal ; — a maxim which Kant, 
the great philosopher fought against when he asserted, that it 
is immoral to treat a man as a mere means to an end. 

This religious — military spirit began to raise its head after 
the humiliating defeat of Germany by Napoleon in ISOfl, wffien 
Napoleon entered Berlin and Queen Louise had to flee from her 
capital. Then the Germans were determined to conquer the 
robber,— -as they called Napoleon, and the conviction that they 
were called to be the leaders of Europe, took a faster hold of the 
people. God had called them as Ws special instrumeirts, 
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The well-known German preacher ximtli calk " i’hr.n 

old dear German God.” And the idea took root in Iho honr?- o:, 
the people— ^perhaps especially among the Prussians that thi 
whole of the continent should live in peace under the protecting 
wings of Germany I 

There were voices in Germany that warned their poopic 
against this idea, but they were not listened to. berinitiiy 
became embittered against those who couid noi see tli.ai ii 
would be in their own interest to be united with the might \ 
Germany. In 1848 when Denmark beat the Geriaaii.', wheti 
they wanted to take Slesvig from us, one ol ihc Cloniiini pint- 
made. a popular song w'ith the refrain: "Doue. forget tli" 
Danes.” They did not, and they achieved their object in 

In 1861 one of the German priests tells iiis people, ihai 
under the German King, Germany as the central power will be 
able to rule the w’hole Continent ; and after the .sucee.s.sful wars 
v/ith Denmark and France, the militarists raised their heiid 
high and have kept it so till now- Many of the Germans them- 
selve.s lamented this state of things, they saw^ how degeneration 
was spreading and grieved at it. And here comes Germany’s first 
and last delusion and fallacy,— she admitted the charge but she 
thought that war was the only remedy for it all. In.stead ot 
looking to God for help, the German people oi' rather rbe 
Prussians .saw in war the remedy that should sanctify and 
redeem the people. And as fai- as an outsider is able to judge, 
the Church in Germany has failed, — utterly tailed to raise it- 
head and protest against this remedy. One German i 
another has during the War confessed this. One writes : “ One 
of the most painful experiences w'e Germans have made during 
the last five decades is that our victorie.s in the wta-s iigain-t 
France and Denmark have had very little iutlucnco iipoji oui 
inner religious and moral life. It was just after these war.^ that 
the awful growth of religious degeneration commenced, togetht'C 
with the moral downfall and the unbridled enjoyment of tin 
w’ovld. Will it be the same after this war *?" 

The Church could have helped the people liere : but as 
.stated above there was within the Church a party which re- 
joiced in nationality taking the .lead over religion, and det 
deutschs Qott im, "The German God ’ became a common 
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espressioD. Oue of their pastors proclaimed with glowing 
enthusiasm during the present war, that the hour has come 
when Germany is asked whether she wishes to be the salt and 
the light of the world. To have any doubt as to the justice of the 
War w’ouM be a sin. The German army, he says, is a revelation 
of moral pow'er : it is a duty of mercy to shorten the War by the 
hardest means. What happened was really this that a great 
section of the Church fell a prey to German militarism. The 
Church had to endorse the militarism and the militarism the 
Church, and what resulted was probably “ quite as much a genu- 
ine bewdlderment of mind as what has passed into history as ir 
great corruption of behaviour ” (the author of “ Voluntas Deir '} 

It comes quite natural to a Dane to examine how he stands 
with regard to a people like the Germans. We owe a 
debt to the old Germany, but at the same time we stand 
wuth a deep aversion from the modern Germany ; we have a 
deeply-rooted repugnance lo the spirit that is dominating her 
at. present- 

If during the last fifty years we have changed our opinion 
with regard to Germany it is of course the case of Slesvig that is 
the main ground. . But beyond that lies the deep contrast be- 
tween our democratic development and the increasing autocratic 
rule in Germany. We have during the later decades like other 
people , received much in the way of technic-s and science and 
certain forms of liberal theology from Germany but very little 
pertaining to the deepest in life ; Moral views, poetry, religioun 
leadership and church-work. What Germany has done in this 
respect we have either not been aware of or refused to receive. 
We felt that Germany had changed and we asked : Will she 
ever come back again to her old condition ? 

There is no doubt that at the beginning of the War a deep 
religious feeling took hold of the people of Germany,— although 
we may not be able to understand the nature of this feeling. It 
was a kind of spiritual mobilisation that took place simultaneous- 
ly with the military mobilisation. On the day when war 
broke out the Kaiser told the people who had gathered round the 
palace : go to the churches and pray to God that He will vouch- 
safe victory to the Gerrpau army and to the German cau.se> The 
churches were here as in other lands thronged with people, and 
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the pastors and the army chaplains could not cope with thvir 
work. But all came with the assurance that their tauL-e v.;^ 
just and took it as a matter of course that God wuuid jir.uit to 
them the victory. 

Yet a relapse soon set in. Professor Hauch in -Weip/.ip^su?. 

“ I do not believe that the War has brought about a real 
in the religious conditions of our people.” ^ The c.iu.-i. if 

same 8iS mentioned before : the national religious techng ga.iu 
ascendance over true religion. A German pastor wrote io omi o 
our Danish Bishops : I pity you NeutnalS; that you aiy i.ut-i.le 
the great and mighty experience of God's glory lioro in ( uinuuny 
You kuow nothing of all the great things that Gud diuiug llU' 
War has granted to us ! 

This spiritual mobilisation had also as its object to convince 
the neutral world of the clear right of Germany in this war, and 
the\’ were astonished and scandalised when they found that this 
their object was not being achieved but that mauy of u.s an- 
swered like the Dutchman who said ; “ Your guns are good, but 
your cause is bad.” 

Many of us had to ask ourselves, whether it would not he 
necessary to revise our conceptions not only of German science 
but also of the conception of the Christianity that has taken 
hold of so many of the Germans. Is the German Christianity 
not in danger of being strangled by a nationalistic Pharisai.sin ? 

One Dean Niese writes from Germany : ” If a lorcigner 
would ask the German people, from where do you get the liopte 
of victory ? — We answer him ; Our faith is the victury t hat 
conquers the world. It is a just cause we are lighting for and 
therefore we must win. We are sure of God s hcl[i. \\ c 
are fighting the cause of God ; we are fighting exclusively fur 
our faith. Therefore God is with us. Is God with us ; who cau 
be against us ? 

One wonders that it is possible to write thus ; but these are 
the bare facts we have to face. 

During the last year other voices have been heard. Many 
of the Christian thinkers of Germany warn their people against 
subjecting their religion to the national feeling. In IlUb one 
writes: “ The result of the War with regard to religiuu is fright 
fully meagre. Many of us feel with sortow that the tnormoUi 
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rising of the German Empire was only possible by a frightful 
self-emptying of the German Christian spirit, — unfortunately 
this is not felt in the w^hole of the German Church.” 

During' the last month the disappointments have increased 
with the frightful losses, the standstill, the food difficulties. All 
this has changed the tone considerably, and there is no doubt, 
that there is a great desire among the people for peace. 

On the 4th of May, Dr. Hadina, an Austrian wrote a poem, 
•^vhich closed with the following words ; 

Let love again reign, 

Give us peace, give us peace. 

And fire we not many who look forward to the day when 
the German militarism shall be crushed, and the religious feelings 
of Germany again shall come to the front and help herself and 
others better to realise the love of God '? 

In France . — The Frenchman is full of life, the Eomanic blood 
flows in his veins. He is chivalrous as few. The best symbol 
of German militarism is a 4‘2 ctm. gun, frightfully smashing 
every thing that dares to oppo.se it. The militarism of the 
French — if one can speak of militarism in France — can be like- 
ned to a light, elegantly wielded rapier. France is the land of 
taste and tact, the w'orld’s teacher in beanty and courtesy. 

A French writer gives us a touching evidence of this in the 
following story. An old officer lay on his death-bed when the 
order for mobilising came in 1914. He was one of tire veterans 
from the war against Germany in 1870. Now he was lying here 
dying while the soldiers who were billeted in his house were 
making a noise downstairs. He heard it all, but he did not com- 
plain, he knew what it meant. Then he died. .His wife came 
down to the soldiers and asked them if they would like to 
see the old brave officer on his death-bed. The soldiers were 
mostly common w'orkmen and farmers. They only said, Thank 
you, Madame. But the wife was very much disappointed as she 
did not see a single one of the soldiers come into the chamber of 
death. The nest day she said so to one of them. He answered, 
Pardon, Madame ; but we have all been there. We wanted to 
go up there all together and in our best uniforms, so we waited 
pntil we got them delivered to us on parade, and in order not 
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to disturb, we took care- to go up there, while you Madaiue. 
were taking your breakfast. 

The religious atmosphere of France and espetially oi i'ari^ 
has never been regarded as especially exhilarating. Xay, Fari^- 
has often been called the most immoral city on the i’nniiiit nt. 
This is most probably an exaggeration there are otlun’i'iiu- 
]ust as immoral and those who know say, that nnny ut ilir' 
more than doubtful institutions and establishment - thin, o 

there were frequented much more by foreigners iliaji iiv the 
French themselves. But yet there is no doubt fliat religreii 
played a rather small part in the national life of [''relief i a 
time she was a faithful daughter of the Homan (.'atholm ('imrelj. 
although I believe, at times a rather reliellions aiul treefolf"' eie* 
daughter. 

In 1870 when. Germany took. Alsace-Lorraine a new n*!:- 
gious patriotism was awakened in France, produced by the sorrow 
and pain of this loss and by the fervent hope that they would lie 
united again. 

It is not too much to say that France has astonisliecl the 
world by unveiling her reserves of power. This awful war with 
all it means especially to France has been of immense spiritual 
benefit to the people of France, — this easy and as we tliought 
nervous people who some thought w'ere degenerate. Once moio 
France has astonished the world,— perhaps more than ever 
before. 

• France did feel keenly — and they did so rightly— that they 
had not'Iet loose the demon of war, and they accused Germany 
of having led humanity back to such a brutal way of settling con- 
flicting questions. 

Then came the invasion of Belgium, — then riOuvain ami ail 
the horrors reported from Belgium, Then Eheims I One lOviudn 
man who usually judges matters soberly says: 'G'Jur Francte 
that is bleeding from so many other wounds has never ::.ufiVred 
anything more horrid than the deliberate deslrudiui of Iim’ 
pantheon, the cathedral of Eheims, Kotre Dame de 1* ranfc. A 
work like the cathedral is much more than the life uf a human 
being,:. it is , a people, it. is its centuries that stili vibrate as a 
symphony in this organ of theirs.” 

;y ,We/air 'knowy that Ghere was war between the Bnman 
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Catholic Church and the State of France. But the War stopped 
it. At the very beginning of the War on the 2nd of Angiistj ISII, 
the Government suspended some of the laws that had been 
passed against the religious orders, and the cabinet gave permis- 
sion for priests to be employed in the navy. 

And the French Catholics threw themselves with glowing 
enthusiasm into the fight for their country. They hoped both 
for victory for France and for a religions regeneration of their 
people* 

Ail the Eoman Catholic priests had to enlist as common 
soldiers and they showed themselves excellent soldiers. A glow- 
ing love for their country was in them combined with the excel- 
lent discipline the church had taught them. And they came 
into much closer touch with the young soldiers than if they had 
been sent out as chaplains, sharing as they did everything with 
their comrades. They showed themselves to be an invaluable 
power to keep the momie of the troops. The soldiers gathered 
round them and listened willingly to them. 

One of the priests writes : ‘‘ Conversions are numerous. 
The renewal of France becomes evident day by day. The soldiers 
feel that they need something more than that w-liich they have 
possessed hitherto. The invisible world was perfectly unknown 
to theiHj now they have got into touch with this invisible w'orid 
by serving France.’’ 

And the War not*only created religiousness but it also showed 
us that there was formerly more of it than we thought. A 
cavalry lieutenant tells us, how^ at the front in 1914 he wanted 
to attend divine service* He was afraid that he should find the 
church empty, but there was no need for any anxiety in this 
respect. The question was rather how to provide room for all 
the soldiers wFo wanted to attend and 'when the priest began iu 
chant a Latin hymn the whole congregation joined in the sing- 
ing, they all knew both the wwds and the tune. 

What religiously has happened in the French ariny during 
the War is this, that the Eoman Catholic Church has been 
reaping the fruits of a zealous work in the churches and in 
the schools.--. 

■ And what , happened .among:; the '.Boldiers also , happened 
among,; the, great, They tiiiiicd in tiicir 
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calamity to God. ^ France had in a very real and deep to 
think of the significance of suffering, especially in the part' of 
France occupied by the enemy, and the people came in meat 
crowds to the hoirses of God to seek solace and comfort. 

In the spring of 1915 some student leaders from a neutral 
land asked the French Profos.sors G. Bonnett Maiiry, and A 
Lods in Paris what the religious effect of the War mally httd 
shown itself to be. They both emphasized the idcali.siu with 


which the fight is carried on. 


It i.s a fight between two irre- 


concilable principles : The French assertion of justice and the 
German doctrine that the state has nothing to do with moralitv. 
On this basis a great renewal of the religious life has taken 
place. One of ^em points out that the sacrifice of love that, 

has been made m this war has thrown new light over the cro,ss 
at Golgotha. 

And yet we see here as in other lands that so much of the 
religious enthusiasm that was. evident at the beginning of the 
War did not last. o 

A hrench paper writes : “At the beginning of the War a 
strong religious feeling fell on all the people. But where do wc 
to.aay 9 a isdifficolt to p.ouomoL just ; but 

this ^is at any rate^ certain, the religioua,movement has not given 


. JUUi 

us all we expected it would give us. And yet in secret c 


work of preparation is being done, a preparation that wifi bear 
fruit later on. We are living in a time of preparation.' The 
innermost recesses of our souls are ploughed thoroughly bv .suf- 
ferings, and it is our duty in faithfulness to sow the seed of the 
gospel m the bloody farrows made by this plouoii ” 


Yes, bloody are these furrows ! The 


Christian .Studeiu 


A.»aal,ou of i mee (fte Protetol) bad 430 momho,, ,vhor, 
.ho War broke out,-every teulh ooe of them 1« fallen, and on, ,, 
twelve of them hate not been under arms 

« writes from the front; “ The question 

that m the beginning mostly occupied my thought was whether 
this war really was a i„sl war „„ o„r pari i bnlnow I Int t," 
sure oonaaence that our cause is just aud good, and to wo 
have right on our side. But this war miwt benv if. r I 

axci of humanity. I am thinking con.stantJy of the France of 
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the future days, this young France that is waiting for its hour. 
I cannot but believe that a sanctified France will emerge from 
this war, in which everyone knovrs only one goal for his life 
-—-duty.” 

And a little later he writes ; “’When I return, I must like 
all others be changed . I shall have no right to be what I was 
before, for what would then this awful time have benefited 
me ? ” On the 9th of May he w-as killed in action. 

A French lady student writes ; “ There is a word that 
often comes to the lips of the soldier.? who return from the 
Front: “You cannot understand it.” There is no accusation in 
this, it is only the bare statement of a fact. Betw’een them 
and us lies what they have lived through and what we can never 
have to live through, the awful spectacle of the carnage, death 
itself. They have touched the very shores of eternity, out there 
where there was the intense loneliness of the soul, bereft as they 
are of all that is conventional, low and vain. 

The loud talk at the back of the Front, the eloquence of the 
newspapers, the blind hatred, can wring from these heroes only 
a sad and contemptuous smile, those who are out there at the Front 
have presented themselves as a quiet, living sacrifice. For them 
there are only a few things that yet are real, the simple eternal 
truths that came from the Man of Galilee : Goodness, simplicity, 
reverence for those who are small and insignificant and an 
Unspeakable assurance of the love of God. 

And we,— we too are changed. We believe that our first 
duty is to be true: We do not say peace where there is no 
peace, and we cannot believe in unity w-here there is no unity. 
The only position worthy of a Christian student is to be true 
and faithful. In the beginning of this war when the wave of 
hatred threatened to carry away also us Christians, then we 
looked at the Crucified, and His order was, Love. 

Now we are judging the past in order to lay a firm founda: 
tion for the future, and the command of our Master is to institute 
righteousness — ^inward and outward righteousness — righteous- 
ness for all people, righteousness for the whole of the human 
race, that is what we are fighting for.” 

And she closes by praying, that as the Lord has delivered 
them from hatred, He in the same way may deliver them from 
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cowardice and help them to take an active part in the grtai work 
of 'restoration, that justice may win the victory, even if France, 
najj even if the whole human race shoiild go iincleie 
' In Britain,'- Borne years before the War a (TCiiiiaii ami 
a Dane were discu^^ the English people. The (leruian, 
an old Doctor, said snorting with anger: Do you know iiiui 
...there i.s one word that really can only be said in EDglii::h arul in 
no other language, in the same way^ at any rate and that flic 
word : humbug ! The Dane answered him : Do you know that 
there is another w-ord that cannot be said in any other laogiuige 
than the English,'— that is the w'ord, Gentleman ? 

' When we use the \vord “ Ladylike we think of the greiitesi 
refinement. But by Gentleman ” we think of something luonu 
we think less of the form than of the contents tliai 
created iti I believe the kernel in it is, loyalty and rtn'cri'iici , 
and these , are some of the highest aspects of the Engli'Wi 
character, 

W^e foreigners at times look at the British natioii as a liuJe 
peculiar on account of its great reverence for all the lorui.-, uf 
society. W^e wonder perhaps at the great reverence l!io Eng- 
lishman has for, his King. An Englishman once explained this 
thus : We have always had and have a great reverence for the 
■ man who occupies the chair,, and the King is in the eliair for 
the whole Empire ’' ! 

The' Englishman is practical, the typical Englishman is 
dreainer, although there may be a little of it in him on aeeoiuii 
of his Keltic descent. -He had common sense as no one else 
For example in the moral domain he seldom degenerates inte> 
breaking up the moral principles, and it is to him a matter ol 
course that a religious conviction must express itself in a clear 
form ; and his life has from the earliest time been connccteu witl; 
religion. An Englishman without reverence is as a wuiiian 
without modesty, he has lost his mark of nobility. 

The German theory that politics should be quite irulepeiid- 
ent of religion is entirely rejected by the Englisli F]iii4.i;in. 
He asserts that public life should submit itself to tlie Jaws d’ 
Christianity. 

..^Absolute mfidelity has memt very httle in i!u |HibI;ir idt 
nf. England. A direct disav'owal of, the Christian m-./iahtA w 
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rare. Eight through the nineteenth century many of England’s 
greatest authors were influenced by Christianity^ men like 
Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle and Euskin. And even 
the non-Christian teachers of Positivism do not take that nega- 
tive position which w^as taken by their confreres on the conti- 
nent. (Think of men like Darwin, Spencer and Stuart Mill). 

In politics we see this difference clearly in the two great 
men of England and Germany ; Gladstone and Bismarck. The 
one represents the English politics of liberty, the other the 
reactionary polities of might. 

There are people in England who refuse all thought of war, 
— even the present one. It is especially the Quakers who take up 
this position. But even their greatest spokesman, Mr. Arnold S. 
Eoundtree must admit : ” “ If we refuse to take up the sword 

then w'e must be in pos.session of qualities that will have more 
effect than the sword.” And they feel that this their position is 
difficult, not to say impossible. One of their number Miss A. 
Maude Eoydon admits that in August 1914, w’ar was for England 
better than neutrality. Keir Hardie died broken-hearted, while^ 
a man like Henderson, originally against all w^ars, approves of 
this war. And we find that the same is the case with regard to 
the question of conscription. Many wmre against it, but even a 
well-known leader of the workmen, an M. P. declares with the 
genuine English • frankness that is so refreshing to a foreigner : 
“I wish the Government had introduced conscription a year and 
a half before they did, although I must admit, I then should 
have voted against it ! ” 

Others look upon the War as a sad necessity. About 1-20 
Christian Students gathered in January 1913, at Baslow, to discuss 
the question of the War. Opinions were divided. Some of them 
felt that the love of God could lead them nowhere else than to 
the battlefields of France and Belgium, there if it so should be, 
to give their lives for# others. But all were not of the same 
opinion, and yet during the whole of the meeting there was in 
spite of this difference of opinion a wonderful oneness of spirit. 

A German report of the meeting saj^s: A difference of 
opinion like that at the meeting at Baslow would be unthinkable 
with us. For us there is no doubt as to the position of a warrior 
being a God— pleasing service just as Jesus has said ! This 
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expression is as typically German as the report of thr 
is typically English. 

The man who within the student world has done mr.^t 
create a common way of thinking with regard to ibis (iuest ion, 
which could unite the different parties is the Kev. William 
Temple, son of the former Archbishop. He is one of the leading 
men among those who have published “ Papers for \\ ar Tsrues. 

What about the religions life? There is no doubt tliat 
there in this respect is more earnestness than lormerly. i >ani - 
who have been in England during the War testify to this tact, 
and yet many lament that there still is much frivolity wliifdi 
is not to be found for example in Prance. 

The Chaplain to the Bishop of London writes in JbJ'i : '1' ' 
come to France is to enter quite a new atmosphere. Hero i-- a 
nation which really feels that she is at w’ar, — the whole .-pii itii.il 
atmosphere is contagious.” 

The Englishman is proud of his soldier.?. He is a brave tc'I- 
low with good humour. He is a sportsman to the core and is 
better equipped than any other soldier, and lie s!iave.s— it at ail 
possible — every day. A German, Verner Sombart regards this 
as “an ugly sign of the hollow English .shopkeeper culture ! 

I have already referred to the late Lord Koberts' proclama- 
tion to his troops. Lord Kitchener issued a similar one which 
he closed with the words: “Pear God, honour the King." 

Of course many of the soldiers did not follow this advice, 
just as they did not in other lands, and here as everywhere nmch 
of the religious feeling is very superficial. An Englishman say? 
that to many a soldier God is not much more than an extra vilU’. 

It is especially the Y. M. C. A. and the Student ilovcinc-nt 
that have done a great work among the British soldiers and lu'lp- 
ed to deepen the spiritual life among them. A German \vijrk' 
ing among the English prisoners of war says: “ As it is in ilu' 
English Churches, so I find it here, the Christian interest whii h 
these people have is astonishing.” 

The English did all they could to provide their soldiei- 
and prisoners with religious literature. In Germany it i--. 
a familiar saying that an English prisoner of war has three New 
Testaments but only one coat ! And all that could be done was 
done to provide the army -with spiritual leaders and as far as an 
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outsider is able to gather there is an improvement in the reli- 
gions life of the army. 

i^mong the English people at Home, the change is not so 
great ; in the beginning of the War there was here also a kind 
of “ war religiousness ” which however did not Ipt here either. 
It is among those who really w^ere religious before the War that 
the deepening of the religious fife has taken place. But it is 
also felt that the spiritual result of the War among the people 
is not so great as one might have expected. 

Already in the Autumn of 1914, Lord Roberts wrote ■■ 
“ We have got the men, w-e have got the guns, we have the 
money, — what w-e now need is a nation on its knees." “ And 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, the hero of the sea battle near the 
Danish .shores says : “England must find her way to humility 
and prayer." 

But do you know what has made England greater then she 
was before, in the eyes of many of the neutral Christians ? It 
is the sight of how the public religious consciousness has been able 
to a great extent to lead the nation, and to see how in .spite of 
the many brutalities done by the Germans so many of the lead- 
ing Englishman still preach and practice the Master’s rule, that 
love to one’s enemies is the greatest Christian virtue. Professor 
Sanday in Oxford w-rites : “ We think of Germany as a noble 
nation that has gone wu’ong.” 

And this feeling w-as put to the test. The Lusitania affair, 
the Zeppelin raids, Miss Cavell’s execution, the ruthless sub- 
maiine warfare and the bad treatment of the English priso- 
ners of war, — all this quite naturally embittered the feelings. 
Then came the proposals for reprisals ; but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury put his foot down and protested against such a mea- 
sure. Likewise the Evangelical Free Chui’ches sent a protest 
against it to the Government. 

Both the Anglican Church and the Free Churches are work- 
ing among the people as never before. The feeling that lives in 
many an English Christian is expressed in the wvell-knnwn verse. 

I will not cease from mButai ight, 

H or shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Til! we have built Jerasaleniv 
' In lEngiand^s green; and: pleasant lan^^ 
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And the churches understand that through all the sultor- 
ings God is leading the nation toward repentance and hope, 

Eepentance and hope !— But that is a message not only lev 
England— that is a message needed by all of us, and tiot the 
least so by the smaller nations who are outside the War. 

We have allot us— all earnest men at any rate— the prohh'iij 
of war before us. All worship «lf power and war-gloriiicatinn 
belong to that which a Christian must fight against, for vorr 
always brings with it an awful unclean river of hatred and lies. 

I believe we all feel that this war must be fought till flie 
Prussian military menace is crushed. And yet do wc not iee! 
that behind the clashing of arms a hard spiritual fight is goin;; 
on ? 

The time will surely come when the Church for its own 
life’s sake must take up a mighty fight against war, to make war 
impossible, at the same time recognising, that as long as the 
War is a righteous war, — and that many of us neutrals believe 
the Allies’ cause is-i-the leaders can and must claim all the help 
and the support their people are able to give. And as long as 
we believe the War to be righteous we have aright to pray God, 
that he will grant a victory that will result in destruction of 
militarism and tyranny. 

The Professor of History in Bristol, G. H. Leonard, told his 
students the following touching incident. He himself felt the 
bitter necessity of the war and also its awful contradictions. 
And then he remembered how some years ago, he came to a .si nail 
Catholic church in Nurnberg and there saw a little messenger boy 
come in and worship, putting his basket aside while doing so. 
Now, Professor Leonard says, most probably the boy is out in 
the trenches, and perhaps he and one of the soldier.? of the 
Allies are trying to kill each other. 

Professor Leonard goes further. He tells us about the 
Italian knight Giovanni Gualberto who 900 years ago met lii-: 
brother’s murderer in Florence. Giovanni wanted to wreak ;; 

* cruel vengeance upon this his weaponless enemy, Imt tlu* 
murderer fell down at his feet and asked for forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake. And Giovanni put his sword in the scabbard. 
He remembered what day it was; it was Good Friday evening. 
And the legend tells us, that as he afterwards was praying before 
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the criicifiXj the crucified Master bowed himseif down over him 
and ^ blessed him. 

Here, so it seems to me we Christians have to learn a lesson. 
We can fight without hatred a-gainst tyranny and oppression as we 
believe the allied nations are doing at present ; but can we not 
at the same time ask God for a heart that is able to forgive 
our enemies ? 

It may be hard and diiiicult,— nay it is hard and difficult 
when we remember all that has happened, and yet if this sjA.*it 
takes greater possession of the Allied Nations and of those who 
are in sympathy with them the nearer will real and lasting 
peace be, 

For it is that mind which was in Him Who brought peace 
to this wwld of ours. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN FORMER TIMES: VIIL 

SOCIO-RELIGTOUS OEGANISATIOm 

Bi L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T, 

The Syrian Christians, before the sixteenth' century, appear 
to have belonged to the village organisation of the Hindus, and 
retained most of their manners and customs. , They joined their 
Hindu brethren in the sham fights of the OMa??s festivals and in 
other Hindu village pastimes. They maintained kalaries, or 
gymnastic schools of their own. These and other customs were 
forbidden by the Synod of Diamper.' Begular parish organi- 
sation had not originated in the period above mentioned, and the 
churches were under the dioeceses of bishops. After the Synod 
of Diamper in 1599, they were divided into parishes with a 
church and the requisite number of people in each ol them, 
under the management of a vicar, and two or more Jcaiickars or 
trustees, the number of whom varied with the importance and 
property of the church. Bach vicar is directed to make a roil 
of ail the inhabitants of his parish, so that he may be acquainted 
with their customs and ways of Jiving, and may administer the 

Synod of Diamper, Session viii, Decrees 1*4. ^hristionitij i?/ fndiu. 
Hough, '’i’‘o3. li pp. 643-3. \ 
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sacraments to them and comfort them in their troubles and 
necessities, in order that the faithful may receive the sacrament 
from nobody else without his licence inform. The trustees or 
church-wardens, were and are even now elected from the body of 
the chief parishioners; the vicar, the trustees and the chief 
parishioners from the yogain of the church, and a discipli- 
nary body which exercises considerable power in religious and 
social matters over the members of the congregation. They 
meet on all important occasions affecting the welfare of the church 
and the congregation. The trustees on the other hand are the 
custodians of the church property, and have to submit accounis 
of incomes and expenditures of the church to the yogam and 
finally to the metropolitan for information. 

Among the Jacobite Syrians of Angamali, Akaparamba, in 
the neighbourhood where my investigations were made, their 
Potliu-yogam (or grand assembly) consists of the elderly or 
leading members pramTmis-eclavaha pattakhar or priests of the 
parish and the kaikkars or trustees. This yogam or meeting is 
convened to discuss and decide all important matters temporal 
and" spiritual affecting their welfare. Their decision is commu- 
nicated to the mltvan or bishop for necessary sanction and 
approval. In some cases the mltran himself presides and has 
the matter decided in his presence. 

Below this there is a minor assembly called Suclzmiia 
yogam, and this consists of the representatives from every kara 
or mim, the trustees and the’ priests of the parish. This yogam 
concerns itself only with matters of minor importance. In the 
event of any disagreement on any subject it is left to the di.s- 
posal of the Potim-yogam. There are twenty-four trustees out 
of whom two are elected every year, at the expiry of which they 
submit accounts of the income and expenditure to the yogam 
above referred to. All minor offences of the parishioners con- 
nected with religion are brought before the vicar, w'ho, in consul- 
tation with a few of the elders, gives them light punishments such 
as to provide the supply of oil or candles for lighting, the burning of 
frankincence in the church or fines in the shape of money 
according to the means of the offender. In the case of serious 
crimes, the yogam assembles in the church, carefully enquires 
into the matter and the delinquents are punished according to 
the gravity of the offence. If the offenders do not submit to the 
punishments they are placed under an interdict by which they 
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are debarred from attendance in the cbiu’cli during eeremojiiet:. 
In no case can a woman who has gone wrong be allowed to 
be divorced. The decision of the ijogam is communicated to tlu'. 
Metropolitan for information and approval. 

In the diocese of Kunnanbulam the i/ogam above referred to 
consists of similar members who meet on similar occasion-s ;ind 
their decisions, are duly communicated to the Jletropolitan. 
Should he, however, differ from the decision of the gogam, bi* 
opinion is not taken into consideration. Serious disputes have 
risen of late regarding the supremo authority of the In.shop in 
matters temporal and spiritual. The parisbiouers of a fairly large 
number of churches affirm that the yogam of the ebiuclu s an; 
supreme authorities and their decision is communicated to tlu; 
Metropolitan only as a matter of course. The Metropolitan,, on 
the other hand, does not admit this and suits are filed in courts to 
establish his supremacy over the yogam.' 

It is comprised iii tlie practice and discipline of the said Syrian t-hurcln 

(1) That the Metropolitan thereof must be a bishop consecrated by the 
hands or under the authority and commission of the said ratriarch of 
Antioch, and be appointed to the said See of Malankas by the said Fatriurch 
and have the approval of the general body of the faithful in the said See. 

(2) That the Metropolitan, Gatanas, and Edavagakair shall be ubedient, 
to the said Patriarch in all lawful things concerning the said Syrian Church. 

(3) That the vicars and priests of the respective churches shall be ap- 
pointed thex*eto by the said Metropolitan and by none other ; and that the 
Metropolitan has power and authority to remove such vicars and priests and 
appoint others as and when he shall, as such Metropolitan, think tit; 

(4) That the election of Kaikars by the yog^ims respectively in the hcverai 
churches shall be subject to the- confirmation of the said Motropolituii, and 
that the said ICaikars shall annually submit to the said Metropolitaii true 
and faithful accounts of the receipts and disbursements of the iiicouioaiid 
properties of the respective chiirchesj after having read the same before the 
assembled j/o(/an£. 

(5) That the Metropolitan is entitiad to receive fees calletl K'yiiicio* 
thoo for- .every marriage celebrated in the said churches. 

Among the Eomo-Syrians and the Catholics of thi; Latin 
rite the yogams are similar and the kaikkan vary with the im- 
portance and property of tho churches. They also meet on the 
occasions above referred to. All matters connected with the 
church, temporal and spiritual, are discussed, and the decision 
Qi ih.& yogam is communicated to the bishop for sanction. 
Punishment for all ordinary offences of the members of the 

^ Judgiuent in His 'Highness tho B dpi’s Court of Appeal in the Aulhat 
Church case, p. ,3. y, 
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parish are similar to those aboveuientioned ; and in certain cases, 
the delinquents are directed to hold a kind of cross during the 
performance of ceremonies in the church, or go round it several 
times, holding it as directed. For serious offences, a skull was 
formerly suspended round the neck of the criminal while he ap- 
peared during the ceremonies or went round the church several 
times in the presence of the members of the community. Such 
punishments are no longer resorted to. 

In former times, Christians when charged with a crime of 
which they were innocent, volunteered, in order to substantiate 
their innocence, to subject themselves to ordeals which were 
enjoined by Heathen rulers on their own people, such as hand- 
ling bars of hot iron, thrusting their hands into boiling oil or 
swimming through rivers full of snakes, reckoning if they were 
innocent that none of those things could hurt them, but would 
certainly do so. if they were guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge. They were also made to swear by Hindu deities. 
All these were prohibited by the Synod of Diamper, which laid it 
down that they sinned mortally in so doing. Under such circum- 
stances they should prefer death to the submission to such ordeals.’ 

Astrology, Magic, Sorcery, Wiichceaft. 

The Syrian Christians in former times used to consult Hindu 
astrologers and their own superstitious priests for the auspicious 
' days and hours, for marriage and the happiness or otherwise of 
the conjugal pair after the union. Further, on the wedding day, 
they used to make certain circles into which they used to pat 
rice and perform certain superstitious ceremonies, and also make 
certain figures behind their doors and recite prayers with cere- 
monies all of which were intended to make the union happy. On 
the advice of the astrologers or fortune-tellers, matches were 
broken off and new ones were made- 

They used to consult magicians, invite them to their houses, 
and through their help offer prayers and. sacrifices to certain 
deities with a view to gain their ends. During sickness they 
used to send for them, perform some ceremony for the recovery 
and restoration of their health or in case of theft, to obtain a clue 
to the identity and whereabouts of the thief. Their services were 

'■ The Synod of Diamper Session ix. Decree svi. ' 

The History of Christianity in India, lloxrgh,Vol. U, pp. h-tr.-S 
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requisitioned to cure madness, to remove the distempers of their 
cattle, to make their garden fruitful. All these were considered 
to be of diabolical origin and repugnant to the Christian religion.^ 

In Act III, Decree 14 of the Synod of Diamper or Udayam- 
perur,^ book called Parisman or Persian Medicine which is full 
of sorceries is condemned. It is said to contain many supersti- 
tions, exorcisms for the casting out of devils, mixing some godly 
words with others that are not intelligble. The Rev. G. P. Badger 
* speaks of the Nestorians of Persia using “ charms against the evil 

eye, the poison of reptiles and plants, the rot and other diseases 
in sheep, the tyranny of rulers, and the designs of wicked men; 
in which certain passages of Holy write are profanely used.” 
He gives some specimens and tells us, he has in his possession 
an entire volume of these charms. Pm-isman is probably a 
corruption of the Malayalam word “ Piasnum ” astrology or 
astrological calculations.” 

Among the books likewise condemned by the Synod w’erc, 
the Booh of Lots and the Bing of Solomon. The first of these is 
said to have been a small manual consulted by the Syrians of 
^ former days before they entered on any formal undertaking. Its 

Malayalam name is Wapiisiaho7n. It was opened at random ; 
and by the favourable or unfavourable character of the first 
passage that met the eye, future action was determined. It 
had certain superstitious figures drawn in it. The Bing of Solo- 
7 non was a spurious and pretentious work called Asehs-de- 
Solo7}io7i. It contains certain sententious sayings some of which 
are said to be of questionable morality ; but had Solomon’s name 
appended to give them currency.® 

j Even in these days some section's of the Syrians have faith 

^ in astrology, get horoscopes for new-born babies, just as Hindus 

” do, and make offerings in Hindu temples. Auspicious days arc 

j chosen for beginning important undertakings. Swearing by local 

Hindu deities has often come under my observation. 

Settlement of Dlsputbs among Syrian Christians. 

In former times the government of the Syrian Christians, 


both in temporal and spiritual matters, devolved on the bishop in 



. The Synod of Diamper., Session ix, Decrees vi, vii, viii. The hisfori/ of 
€hnstimiHy in India, Yoh 11, 


WMtehouse, Llngermgs of Light in a Dark Land, pp. 50, li'3. 
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whose diocese -they belonged. Sometimes in fear of the judgment 
of the prelate in their controversies, they resorted to the rulers 
of the land for the redress of their grievances. This procedure 
was forbidden by the Synod of Diamper which allowed them to 
adopt this course only with the consent of the bishop.'* The 
same bishop in the synod condemned usury and exortion, and 
allowed only 10 per cent, interest fcr the money lent, and 
encouraged uniform weights and measures. {The Synod of 
Diamper, Session ix. Decrees ix, .x, xv, xix).^ 

A Clumh - — The Greek word ecalesia or church originally 
meant an assembly called together. Classical writers used the 
Avord to denote assemblies summoned by the public crier like- 
those of the citizens of Athens. In the Acts, it was used both 
for a tumultous “assembly” (Act.<t .xix ; pp. 32-40') and for an 
assembly lawfully convened for public business xix : 39). 
In the Old Testament it signifies a certain congregation, and the 
Old Testament Church is called the Church in Acts vii : ; 

Hebrews ii : 12, The Church in its highest conception is an 
ideal body, and in this sen.se consists of persons who have accept- 
ed the Divine call to repentance and faith- In other words, the 
name Church signifies an assembly of persons who profess 
faith in Christ, a walking according to the Gospel rule (Acts 
ii ; 47 ; v. 11 ;,xii : xv : 3, 22 ; Cor. xx : 28 ; 1 Cor. ii : x : 32). 
Individual Churches are mentioned such as the Seven Churches in 
Asia, {Bev. i : iv : xi : etc-) churches in Galatia and Asia (Cor. xvi ; 
5, 19) and churches held in private houses (Boin. xvi ; CoU iv : 5). 

To the Catholics, this Church of Christ is the Catholic 
Church under the government of St. Peter’s successor the 
Bishop of Borne, because this church alone possesses, enjoys and 
.shows forth all the four marks of God’s true church as pointed 
out in Scripture, and declared in the Nicene Creed in the words ; 
“ I believe in one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Catholicity. — Christ founded the Church for the salvation 
of the human race. He established it that it might preserve Ilis 
revelation and 'dispense His grace to all nations. Hence it wa.s 
necessary that it should be found in ever 5 ’' land proclaiming his 
message to all men and communicating to them the means of 
grace. To this end “He laid on the Apostles the injunction 


^ Tlie Hwforti of Ohristianifti in India, Vol. II, pR, 613, 674. 677 aiid 67‘t 
(Hough). • 
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to go and teach all nations.” The Chnrch which owns the 
Koman Pontiff as its supreme head extends its ministrations over 
the whole world. It owns its obligations to preach the Gospel to 
all peoples. No other church attempts the task or can use the title 
of Catholic with any appearance of justification. The Catholic 
Church of the present day is the same with the Catholic Church 
jnade up of the Apostles and their followers, and has, .as .a body, 
the same office, and the very s.ame authority which Christ has 
given to them. The main characteristics of the Church are 
unity, holiness, universality and apostolicity. 

The Bvruk Church ik India. 

The history of any particular church says Hough, ought t.o 
consist of “its polity, its doctrines and ids character; ” because 
they constitute the chief objects of interest in a!! ecclesiastical 
records.® 

Judged by this standard, the Syrian Church is said to have 
been a daughter of the Primitive Church of Christ, and to have 
partaken of that alloy which too soon corrupted the profession of 
Christianity. Its polity w’asthat of the Primitive Church since 
it was governed by bishops and served by the subordinate orders 
of priests and deacons ; and this episcopal constitution had the 
sanction of the Apostles. 

Architecture or the Steak Churches. 

The architecture of the ancient Syrian Churches was always 
the same ; they were formerly built long and narrow with low 
entrances having buttresses supporting the walls and sloping 
rooms, and were easily distingnished from those of any other sect 
by having the chancel higher than the nave instead of being 
lower as with the Protestants. The facade had small columns, 
but they were never carved externally with emblematical figures 
as same of those latter erections were- No bells were permitted 
to be rung from the belfries as the Plindus asserted that their gods 
in the neighbouring temples were disturbed by the noise. The 
building and the surrounding wall and the cross in front at 
a distance, partakes of the character of a Hindu style of building. 

^ Roman Catholicism : Ch. Wright, p. ^^-36. 

The Bistory of Chnsfianity of Tndia^ Hough, VoL If, pp. ilO. 
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They have so built their churches that in their profile, one always 
sees the porch, the nave and the chancel- The chancel has been 
described as a flattened tower, being square and always higher 
than the nave, which again is higher than the porch ; and though 
built towards the east, the chancel lacks an east window. The 
western wall in modern days is adorned with plastered pillars 
and pinnacles, after the Portuguese fashion, and always shining 
white. The porch is sometimes fifty feet long, and is a place of 
general assembly and conversation. When the roofs have been 
re-tiled, the churches make a brilliant show against the dark 
green of the palm foliage amongst which they stand. There is a 
cross on every gable, and one rising from the centre of the 
four-roofed chancel tower; often it is of wrought iron in the 
Celtic shape. In high relief on the eastern and western walls of 
the church may be seen a cross supported by peacocks accom- 
panied by various emblems, such as wheels, and in churches that 
have at any time been under Eoman influence, statues of saints 
cut in stones and whitened like the rest are also found. Outside 
stands usually a large granite cross often twenty feet high on 
a basement containing small cups cut in the stone to serve as 
lamps on days of saints when it may be illuminated. A lofty 
wall of dark-red laterite with good coping surrounds the church- 
yard, but there are, or rather, were, when the missionaries first 
came in contact with the Syrians, no graves ; the bones of the 
dead after a year’s burial in the porch used to be taken up and 
thrown into a large well in a corner of the churchyard. A 
gate-house stands at the entrance of some churches, and thei'e 
are often clergy-houses against the surrounding wall inside. At 
the west end of most of the churches, if not of all, is a gallery in 
which most of the bishops or clergy are expected to sleep, and 
there is a bed. There is also a small detached wooden room for 
the chief guest. In a few of the old churches the lamps used 
are similar to those in the synagogues of the Jews. 

Inside these churches, there were galleries corresponding to 
the organ-lofts for the residence of unmarried priests. There 
were numerous crosses in various parts and one on the altar 
opposite which at the entrance of the chancel, a brass lamp, in 
which a light is always kept burning night and day, hangs from 
the roof. 

Some of these ancient forms have been modified both with 
respect to worship, architecture, vestments, and the method of per- 
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forming the services, a short account of which, is, as follows;-- 
The more modern churches are built in a style which are somewhat 
similar to those erected by the Jesuits, with pointed arches and 
windows, circular and fretted ceilings over both the altar and choir 
while the beams are exposed to view. No images are allowed within 
them. But some of them are adorned with’ paintings, which are 
said to be simply for ornamental purposes. There are three altars 
(which are termed thrones) in each church, the largest being at 
the east and within the chancel, covered with a white cloth, 
having a cross on it. The chancel is raised two steps higher than 
the body of the church. Before it hange a veil, so that if ne- 
cessary, it can be concealed from the congregation. Near the 
chancels are the bells used in honour of the host. Crucifi.ves are 
placed on the altars and in various parts of the building, some of 
them being plain, others adorned with or composed of gold, silver, 
wood or stone. 

The following causes may violate and make the church impure 
and consequently render it unfit for worship. They are the shed- 
ding of human blood in the church caused by murder, fighting or 
otherwise, the burial of a person excommunicated from the 
Church, the burial of au infidel, and the consecration of a church 
by an excommunicated bishop. Under such cirumstances, the 
bishop or the vicar can consecrate it with prayers and ceremonies 
contained in the Roman ceremonial translated into Syriac. In 
the cases above mentioned the churchyard is also violated. In 
the case of the burial of an infidel the walls have to be scraped. 

In former times it was a custom for sick persons, out of 
devotion, to lie in churches with “their wives and families for 
several days hoping thereby to cureof them their distempers.” The 
Synod of Diamper in its Decree XXXI of Session VIII, forbade it, 
on the consideration that the con|gcrated churches should not be 
defiled. The Synod declared that the sick might either lie “ at 
home in their own bouses,” or reside in houses close to the 
churches, or in the porches thereof,” but never within them.^ 

In former times churches were often robbed of the poor’s box, 
as they were not opened for many years. The Synod in its Decree 
XXVI, of Session VIII, chose four substantial and conscientious 
men to be overseers of the poor and to take care of the church, 
and these men should open the box at the end of every year, take 
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out all the * alms ’ found therein, and have them entered in a book 
by one of the overseers. The said alms should then be kept in a 
chest provided with three different locks and keys, (.too of the 
■keys shonld be in possession of the vicar, the rest with two over- 
seers. The scrivener should have the account of the money 
obtained and.the expenses incurred in connection with the church. 
The chest should be opened only in the presence of all of thenn 
The Metropolitan was instructed to see that these clireetion.s were 
.strictly carried ont.^ 

The Syrian Bishops . — The chief bishop among the Jacobite 
Byriaus is called a Metropolitan, who has an assistant whom he 
consecrates as successor in the event of his death. The Metro- 
politans were elected from among the Malpans and consecrated in 
readiness on occasions when it was found extremely difficult or 
almost impossible to obtain foreign bishops as in after-times. 
The election used to take place in a General Assembly of the 
clergy, and the elders {palli-pramanikal) of the church who rati- 
fied or rejected the choice of the person previously elected. If 
there were several candidates, lots were drawn for them, and 
the result was regarded as decisive. 

The bishops are also nominated by their predecessors from 
the body of the .Bambans who are men selected by priests and 
eiders in advance to fill the episcopate. 

Below the bishops are the Malpans or the Doctors of the 
Law who are the instructors of youths and those intended for 
Holy Orders. Their priests are called Eathanars who .should 
pass through ostiary, reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon 
before becoming priests. But the first three offices do not exist. 
The deacons could be admitted as early as seven years of age, 
unless anything unusually bad could be brought against them. 
They were not under the necessity of leading a life of ceiilwcy 
and the custom gained them higher favour. 

It has been conclusively established that the Patriarch of 
Antioch is the paramount ecclesiastical authority over the sue 
of Maiankara, and that for a person to become a properly ijualified 
Metran of that See, the essentials are, that he should be conse- 
crated by the said Patriarch or by some bishop authorised by him. 
No doubt, there were certain instances where these essentials 
were wanting, “the exception only go to prove the rule," and 
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such exceptions cannot be treated as evidencing any desire on 
the part of the B3uian coromiinity to repudiate’ the Patriarch's' 
supremacy or the teachings of their church.^ 

The bishop when in no great state wears a long, dark, purple 
silk vest, but when officiating, he wears a long '‘yellow muslin 
robe thrown over his other garments. A long, golden cross 
hangs round his neck. He wears a ring on his fourth finger and 
the episcopal mitre on his head. Pie holds a crozier or pastoral 
staff in his left hand and in his right a golden cross, at the 
bottom of which is tied a silk handkerchief with which he blesses. 
The ordinary dress of priests consists of white trousers and 
a kind of long white shirt with short sleeves and a flap hanging 
dow’n behind and supposed to be in the form of across. Over 
ibis the Jacobites now w^ear a black coat. On ceremonial oc- 
casions a white gown is worn in addition to an embroidered 
collar and waist* band and narrow sleeves. The Beformers keep 
the ancient white robe with a girdle. 

Priests are allowed to marry, but may not enter into conjugal 
relations after their ordination. They cannot re-marry or marry 
a widow. They now shave their heads clean, but allow their 
beards to grow luxuriantly. The priests after their ordination 
are- engaged to observe the canons of the Council of Nice. 

Attached to each congregation existed a small court consist- 
ing of the Kathanar and four lay elders who meet in the church 
for admonitions, fines or excommunication. Each parish or 
rather the boundaries of each separate congregation are divided 
off, land marks made and the names of persons belonging to it 
are taken down, who must all receive the sacraments within their 
parishes. Before leaving their district for another, they must 
obtain a testiaionia! from their Kathanars of having conducted 
themselves, soberly and steadily.. A residence of twelve years in 
one parish is necessary before a person can become an elder.^ 
Celibacy of the Clergy , — One of the most difficult subjects 
which the Synod of Diamper had to deal with was that of 
matrimony, inasmuch as almost all the KatJmnars were married 
men* It is somewhat curious to observe how this is deplored. 

Whereas in this diocese (which the Synod has taken notice 
of with great sorrow^ through their vile ignorance of the law, and 

^ Judgment hi His Highness the Baja's Ooiirt of AgtJ-cal in the Arthai Oau, 
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the abounding iniquity of the times, and their having been 
governed by acbisinatical prelates, priests have married after they 
were in orders, may have taken orders in order that they might 
marry the better, and have frequently married widows, and some 
have married three or four times, etc.” But this Christian liberty 
was now to be restrained by Antichristian legislation. Eome was 
to manifest to this ancient branch of the church another mark 
of her apostacy, by '' forbidding to marry.” 

“ The legislation on this subject was most execrable in it.s 
spirit, as will be seen from the following extract : — ’’Henceforth 
no clerk in Holy Orders shall presume to marry, nor shall any 
marry any such, nor shall any presume to be present 
at any such marriage, nor give counsel, favour or assi.stance there- 
unto. Any whoever shall offend in any of these particulars, 
must know that they are excommunicated and cursed, and are to 
be declared as such by the Ohnrch, and as to those who are mar- 
ried already, the Synod suspends them all, whether married once 
or oftener, from the ministiy of their orders, and all sacredotal 
acts, until such time as they have put away their w'ives effec- 
tually.” 1 

” Were such harsh measures as these were carried out it can 
hardly be conceived what disorder, confusion and misery must 
have ensued among a people who had always been true to be* 
Iieve, according to the apostolic statement, that “matrimony was 
honourable to all.” The wives of the Sa(ha?iai's were even address- 
ed as already stated, by a title of respect, and the best places in 
the church were assigned to them ; and further in the event of the 
husband dying, the widow was considered to have a life interest 
in the income of the church in which he had ministered as real 
as that of the surviving priests; which truly wise and bi-nevoleni 
arrangement seemed to savour off those early times when widows 
were not “ neglected in the daily ministrations. ” Many of the 
Kathanar’s wives moreover, had large families, and some were al- 
ready in-Holy Orders ; but henceforth these virtuous women were 
to be ruthlessly put away, as if they had occupied an unlawful posi- 
tion : and they and their children were to have a brand of infamy 
stamped upon their names. Menezes and bis advisers herein 
doubUess ^overstepped the mark ; and such a decree as the one 
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under consideration must have sorely embittered the minds of both 
clergy and laity— more so, probably, than anything else — against 
Papal intolerance, inasmuch as it afiected the honour and social 
interests of almost every family that had any claim to a respect- 
able position in society.” ‘ 

It was also decreed that the wives who willingly separated 
from their husbands would be allowed to continue to enjoy their 
usual emoluments, and that in the event of their refusal to do so, 
would be degraded in the church and deprived of all advantages 
they had enjoyed till then. Further, legitimate sons of priests 
born previous to the Synod were declared eligible to the sacred 
office but not those born thereafter, 

(To be continued). 


WAB NOTES.* 

Tee Fiest Tehee Months op the Foueth Year. 

Bt a. C. Clayton. 

The first three months of the fourth year of the War have 
shown clearly, in spite of the paralysis of Eussia, how the War 
is being won by the Allies. To those readers vt'ho wonder how 
long the War wull last and perhaps are not quite sure in their 
hearts that the Allies will win, a very brief outline of the story 
of the War during those three months ought to be of service. 

The Wesfej-n Front . — The Western Front is held by British, 
French, Belgian, Portuguese and American armies. Roughly 
speaking the Belgians hold the first few miles from the English 
Channel southwards towards Bixmude. Then come the British 
past Ypres, Armentieres, Lens, Arras, perhaps as far as Noyon. 
The French hold from Noyon past Eheims, Verdun, Nancy to 
Belfort and the boundary corner of Switzerland. Just where 
the Portuguese are and where the Americans will be, we are not 
told. And it should be added that there are British troops and 
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Jffrench troops among the Belgians, and French among the 
British and British among the French. The whole front is one, 
and troops are sent where they are %vanted according to thoir 
capability without reference to race. The ‘ friendly under- 
standing ’ — ‘ entente cordiale ’ — is a very real union. 

Well', that being understood, what has been done on the 
West front since the beginning of August ? Some of the ver>- 
fiercest fighting in the War has taken place to the east of Ypres, 
to the north-west of Eheims (along the Ohemin-des-Dames) and 
before Verdun. East of Ypres the Germans were driven by 
successive blows in September and October from the WVst- 
hoeck ridges and from Zonnebeke. In the battle of the iMenin 
Badges, as it is called, the Allies thus gained a position which put 
them on the higher ground six miles east of Ypres and gave 
their guns clear range over a lower stretch of country much to 
the discomfiture of the Germans. The five months’ battle across 
the Ghemin-des-Dames proved once more that even the most des- 
perate thrusts of the German troops cannot break the French 
lines. And before Verdun the Germans were again taught the 
same lesson. Along the West front, then, there has been asteady 
terrible hammering of the German armies which has meant a 
great destruction of German soldiery and war material. The time 
is surely coming when the German lines from Nieuport to Lille 
must give w'ay, and when that day comes the liberation of 
Belgium will not be far off. 

The Italian Front . — ^Leaving minor details out of this chro- 
nicle, the main fact of these three months for Italy has been a 
wonderful advance north-east of Gorizia which began on August 
i9th. In that advance the Italians took 26,000 prisoners while 
capturing Bainsizza, and followed that up by taking Mente Han 
Gabriele. By winning the Bainsizza plateau the Italian.s have 
turned the flank of the Austrian position in the Carso. They an- 
now steadily winning inch after inch from the Austrians in a 
struggle for Monte Hermada. When the Italians have won 
Hermada the road to Trieste will be open. These successes can 
only be won very slowly because the whole country is rock and 
the Austrian defences of Trieste are so many rock-hewn or rock- 
built citadels. But the Italians are taking them. And Trieste 
-—scarcely seven miles from Rfonte Ifermada— will he the prize 
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Btissia^--Thes,e three months have been tiines o:£ persistent 
disaster for Biissia. .There has been no central authority in 
matters civi.! or miiitarj*. While the great masses of the peasant 
population remain passive, every *scheme of government is 
wrecked by extremists and partizans who sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the new republic to impossible ideals or personal ambi- 
tions. The result has lieen that while Eussia has suffered 
from disorganization the . Germanic Powers have profited. On 
August 3rd, the Austrians retook Czernowitz (which has changed 
hands six times in this War) and on September 3rd the Ge,nnans 
took Biga. In both cases the Russians made no fight, and it 
was the insubordination of the Russian soldiery that gave botli 
cities to the enemy. For the moment the enemy W’as unable to 
follow up his advantage. But to make up for enemy inaction 
came the desperate attempt of General Koruiloff to make 
himself military dictator of the Republic. By the middle of 
September that attempt had failed, and after it the Russian 
army has seemed steadier than it has been since the revolution 
and has been able to announce small successes against the 
Germans on the Riga front. But they are now of little military 
valiiej for the German Fleet which could do nothing against 
the Allies’ Fleet in the North Sea, has passed out from its 
security in the Kiel Canal into the Baltic and is there attacking 
the Russian naval defences. Oesel and Moen, islands that protect 
the Gulf of Riga are, as these cotes are written (October 22nd), 
practically in the hands of the Germans. Eeval, a great Russian 
naval arsenal is being evacuated. Kronstadt, the naval defence 
of Petrograd is threatened next, and, unless the winter frosts 
prevent navigation, Petrograd itself will be attacked. Now there 
is no use in saying that this is not about as distressing news as we 
could have from Russia. On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that no observer of history could doubt that so treinendous a 
portent as the birth of a republic in Russia must be attended 
with all manner of mad indiscipline and confusion. And it 
must be remembered too that neither the Russian army, nor 
the Russian civil populace wants 'a German domination. The 
1,200 delegates at the All-Russia Democratic Conference in 
October showed that Russia will not make peace with Germany. 
And it must be remembered in the third place that though the 
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Eussian army is making snch a poor show in actual iight-ing, it 
is still a powerful fighting force. The Germans and Austrians 
are bound to keep many hundreds of thousands of men on the 
Eastern Front to safeguard themselves even if the Eussiaiis 
continue as disorganised as they are. Much as enemy com- 
mands would like to and need to transfer all their troops and 
guns to the West, they dare not do so. By holding the eneiiiy 
armies in the East the Eussians are passively aiding their Allies 
in the West. 

But Eussia is serving German aims to this extent that for 
the time Kiissia is negligible, as a military factor* And till the 
establishment of some authority that shall command general 
loyalty and general obedience, Eussia will remain negligible. The 
whole world is v/atching the action of Kerensky who to-day is 
nominally head of the government, all there is of it, in Eussia. 
If he can establish his rule, he will save Eussia and prove him- 
self the greatest of statesmen. And the way he has kept some 
sort of direction over affairs during these three months seems to 
show that he has the powder and will win through — given a few 
weeks more -of the crippled life that is so swiftly slipping from 
him, and which he is so recklessly and so bravely-spending for 
the Eepublic. 

The The Eumanians though left unsupported 

by the Eussian forces are making a magnificent defence against 
the Austro-Gernran armies in the little tract of Eiimania still in 
the possession of Eumanians, By this defence, the Eumanians 
are rendering Eussia, particularly South-w-estern Eussia (with 
the great port Odessa) invaluable service. There is no reason 
to hope that this testing of Eumanian courage and resource can 
be ended till Eussia finds herself again, but it is possiide that 
the wmrst of the strain is over. In the southern Balkans tliere 
is now^ a strong line of Allied troops from the West coast to the 
Gulf of Eendina, east of Salonika, on the Aegean, barring ilie 
approach of the Germanic armies and submarines tlirough the 
many ports of Greece to the Mediterranean, and blocking Bul- 
garia and Turkey from any .effective co-operatioii with German 
plans. But the road' from Berlin and Vienna to Constantinople 
is not yet cut by the Allies, and till that' is done the great aim 
of the Allies in Salonika remains unfulfilled. 
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In Asia : — For the preseat it is clear that there is little 
reason to expect that the Eussiaas will do , more than hold 
Armenia, and that it is not possible to count on them for aid in the 
Turkish base at Mosul, w’hich is said to be the most strongly 
fortified Turkish position in Turkey in- Asia. On the other hand 
General Sir Stanley Maude won a striking victory over the 
Turkish forces in Eamadie on the Euphrates near Baghdad on,' 
the 28th and 29th of September, which prevents the Turks from 
being able to spare troops to help the Aiistro-German armies and 
must once more impress on the Turks the fact that 'they never 
made a greater mistake in all their history than when, they 
Joined Austria and Geroiaiiy in November, 1914. (Incidentally 
it may be asked how did it come about that in India a few days 
before this victory a rumour had been circalating that another 
disaster had occured to the British in Mesopotamia ?) 

Palestine and Egi/pi : — There is little to report from Pales* 
tine. The German officered Turkish army near Beersheba is 
numerically strong, The British force is making permanent 
the communications with its base in Egypt, and probably waiting 
for more favourable wnather for military operations. There are 
hints in the papers that more is being done than we are told 
about, but the main purpose of the expedition to Ga 2 :a is of 
course the protection of Egyyt and the Suez Canal,, and there' 
is perhaps little to be gained by extending its activities much 
beyond. Gaza. 

'Africa : — At .the beginning of October, the Germans in East 
.Africa were uncertain masters of.a territory about 250 -miles ioj 3 .g. 
and 50 miles -wide. 

The weather in East Africa now permits military operations, 
and during the early weeks of October the Belgian and the 
British forces that are engaged in * rounding up' the Genimn 
forces still existing made a number of captures. For instance 15 
Germans, 160 native troops and several hundred carrier , coolies 
surrendered at the beginning of October between Kondoa 
Irangi and the railway that runs from the coast to Lake 
' Taganyika. , .The-.,, Belgian troops 'took Mahenge in October. 
Compared with wffiat is taking place in other war-areas such 
surrenders are insignificant. But they are important Vvdien one 
remembers -th^ more bands", have been accounted 
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for, tlie whole of what was called German Bast Afi.‘ica --'a terri- 
tory larger in area than the whole of the CTerinaii Iwinpire— wd! 
be in the undisputed possession of the Allies. 

The S^n:— Apart from her action in the Baltic agaia-i 
Russia, Germany continues her attempts to cripple the 
traffic of the Allies by ruthless submarining, and though 
German submarines torpedo about a do^^en vessels over IdKHI 
tons and a fe\y smaller craft every week, somewhere about 4,0Ui) 
vessels reach and the same number leave the ports of tlie Ailic> 
every week, and the sea trade of the Allies is only slight!;” 
hindered. ]We are allowed to know that effective wiivb have, 
been foiincl of dealing with the German submarines. .And uH 
the while the German Fleet is interned in its own harbours. 

The Air ; — As if in hope of finding another means of iotinii 
dating the Allies into pekoe, the Germans havd during the past 
few weeks directed a large number of air-raids against England, 
and have killed a few hundred innocent non-combatantsi women 
and children. But such attacks are far from terrorising the 
English population. On the other hand they have made every- 
body concerned in the manufacture of aeroplanes in Britain and 
America do his. utmost to increase the number manufactured, 
and already there is a reason to believe that Germany wdil soon 
be very sorry indeed that she used this particular means of des '- 
triiction. There will be definite punishment for this partieiilai: 
form of ‘ German frightfulness 

Peace-Talk : — And while Germany is caiTyiiig on 
forms of futile exasperation, she tells the Pope that she is rau<ly 
to make peace, if only the unreasonable and stupid Allies will 
agree to it ! 

The Allies will only make peace with Germany uii tin; 
terms stated long ago. Germany must withdraw from fkf- 
gium and Russian Poland. Germany must make reparation tu 
Belgium. France, and Russia for the desciation that she has 
wrought where her soldiers have gone. She must indemnify 
the Allies so far as may be for the enormoim losses that have 
been caused by forcing them to defend themselves and their lil)er-^ 
ties when they were all unprepared* And beyond all else there 
must be security that neither Germany nor any other nation 
shall 'ever be m a position to- bring, such a catastroplie uii the 
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world again. And wliat is said to Germany is said to Austria-/ 
to Turkey and Bulgaria. The guns along the 1,600 miles of 
the Allied front are driving this home to the intelligence of the 
Germanic Powers. 4nd as one surveys the story of the past 
three months, one sees that that dread argument is telling* 


NOTES OF THE MONTH, 

The changes iu the fortunes of war come sometimes with kaleido* 
scopic rapidity* On no front was success nioro marked than on the 
Italian. Only the other day General Cadorna spoke of the Italian 
victory as probably the turning point of the War. Aet as we write the 
hard- won gains have been lost, and the Italian army is retiring into 
their own territory after seemingly very heavy losses. The causes of 
this extraordinary reversal are not yet fully apparent, but there seems 
little doubt that one importont cause was the defection of a number of 
the Italian troops* The enemy’s attempt to create disaffection on the 
Eussiaii and Italian fronts have met with more success than their 
military efforts. So long as Eussia stood firm Eiga remained iin- 
assailablej and so long as the Italian army remained true, Austria was 
being steadily pushed back. But against treachery even the gods 
light in vain. Preach and British troops are pouring into Italy, and 
it is possible that the. Austrian inroad may be checked and even 
severely pimisbech But these things cannot be done in a day. 

Against this serious set-back we have to put the brilliant siiceess 
of General Allenby at Beersheba and Gaza — names familiar to us from 
our childhood. Last month we noted the equally brilliant success at 
Bamadie on the Euphrates. This month our interest is centred on 
the EgyptiaB end of the long line. Some thousands of prisoners have 
been captured in and around Gaza, and, though details have not come 
to hand, it would appear that the Turkish defence in that part of the 
world is badly broken* There was much fitness in the telegraphic 
greetings exchanged between Sir Stanley Maude and General Allenby, 

On the Western front Sir Douglas Haig continues his successes. 
It is a long struggle, but not a hopeless one. Every weak sees a new 
advance and records a new success ; and constant raids are continually 
bitinginto the eneiny^s lines* The condition of Eussia and Italy, how* 
ever, has tem|)oinu’ily, lesseiied' the; -aptimism: ■That .predicted the early- 
close of the War. ODless the unespecied happenSj which of course k 
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always possible and even probable in war, the struggle will continue 
for a long time yet. It is noteworthy that Sir Erie Geddes and 
other statesmen are preparing for a long war, and America seems 
to anticipate the same. Nevertheless, as w'e have said, it is the uin 
expected that happens, and while it is right to prepare Cor a long 
fight, it is equally wise to maintain a cheerful and hopeful ouilou^<. 

PUOPESSOB HA-HPEE, who Occupies the chair of Eussiau Language 
at Chicago University, arrived a month ago in Scotland on his return 
from Eussia with certain members of the American Diplomatic Mis- 
sion. The following statement of his impressions is taken from the 
Aberdeen Free Press, His impressions are formed after years of rosi- 
deuce in Eussia, and after numerous visits 

Speaking of Kerensky, that predominant figure of the revolution, Pro- 
fessor Harper said that neither he nor the men associated with hini had ever 
had administrative experience. Under the old regime they were not allowed 
to do what might be termed public work, and that was a great handicap for 
them to-day. The Eussiaus were constantly pointing out themselves that 
their inheritance of the sins of the old regime made matters very difficult for 
them. Kerensky’s great weakness was his lack of administrative know ledge. 
His speeches were rather those of a political leader than-the head of a great 
country at war. The Allies must recognise those facts in order to understand 
why things seemed to be moving so slowly in Russia. The leaders of the 
people had to educate themselves in administrative work. Kerensky must 
think of the aims of the revolution and must consolidate the conquests of the 
revolution and at the same time he had to reconcile that programme with the 
other programme for the effective prosecution of the war. Those were two 
■ lines of action quite contradictory to one another. No country had ever had 
to face two such enormous tasks at the same time. The extreme Socialists, 
the Internationlists and the Lenin crowd -were making the position very diffi- 
cult for Kerensky and his moderate constructive Socialists, but it was almost 
impossible for him to condemn the extremists, although there wms much 
evidence that their programme was acting as a clog to the successfu! conduct; 
of the war. Asked what, his impressions were of Kerensky, Professor Harper 
said he looked a very tired man. He had been through a terrific struggle and 
though he said he was feeling better now than he did three months ago, iie 
bore ample traces of strenuous times. Kerensky was certainly a man of strong 
and forcible character. With regard to the Russian General, KornilolT, 
Professor Harper said he was convinced that Korniloff vras actuated by tho 
highest patriotic motives when he endeavoured to gather together the reins 
of power into his own hands. Both Korniloff and Kerensky had been working 
for the salvation of their country, but the former had been looking at the 
situation from the point of a view of a leader of a great army, while tho latter’s 
point of view was that of a Socialist leader. The two points of view were 
radically different, and could not be reconciled. Thinking men like Kerensky 
knew quite w'ell that unless victory was obtained in the field none of the fruits 
of the revolution would .be left,, and Russia would just become a German 
colony for exploitation. - 
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Professor Harper’s views on trade possibilities with Eussia are - parti- 
cularly Interesting, He explained that there was practically no business in 
Eussia at the moment. The British Consul-General at Moscow, in the course 
of conversation with him (Professor Harper) had laid special emphasis on 
the necessity of Western business men acting immediately, and making trade 
connections in order that they might be prepared to assist in the work of 
reconstruction in Eussia after the war. The Eussians required British and 
American ideas and enterprise. They knew that before the war, but in the 
last three years they had realised as they had never done before their lack of 
praetioa! experience in the various branches of trade and industry that 
broiaght a nation into a prominent place in the world’s commerce Eussia 
had to be helped through her period of dislocation and helped to develop her 
own vast resources. Britishers and Americans would be made welcome, but 
the men who went to Eussia must know something about the country and 
its people and have a knowledge of the language. He had been infornied in 
Petrograd that a group of British educationists were to be invited to visit 
Russia to explain the organisation of technical education in this country, 
and he understood a similar invitation was being extended to Aiiierioan. 
educationists. 

Professor Harper, speaking of the people generally, or of, as it might be 
termed, “ the Russian man in the street,” said that only during the last six 
months had they been allowed to think things out. Previously their thinking 
had been done for them. The old regime kept order and discipline by police 
authority — by methods which w^re discredited by the manner in which 
they were enforced. The revolution had swept those methods away, and 
it had taken some time to restore the idea of discipline, the idea of order, 
and the idea of strong authority, and the process had not yet been completed. 

One thing in particular which seemed very much out of place to British- 
ers and Americans was the frequent use of the word “ revolutionary’ ' in 
official documents a®d proclamations. In Eussia one read—** We must 
establish strong revolutionary authority, strong revolutionary order, and 
strong revolutionary discipline.” The word did seem out of place, but it 
was used for a purpose, and that was to indicate that there was to be 
no going back to the old system. To the Russian the word meant that they 
were to have a popular Government, unconscious discipline and order 
established by the people. In conclusion, Professor Harper remarked that 
he had found that British people and Americans residing in Russia shared 
the same views with regard to the prospects of a bright future for the 
country. The present was a very difficult time, but when one was acquainted 
with the great resources of the country, and realised what the people had 
gone through during the past six months of peaceful anarchy— for the 
revolution was peaceful when compared with others in history — one felt that 
the future of Russia was already secure. He was confident that the present- 
day leaders of Russian public opinion would give no countenance to the sug- 
gestion of a separate peace, and if the Allies would just have patience he 
believed all would come right in the end* ' - 
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UTERABY NOTICES AND NOTES. 
Shakespeare: Tmlfth Night. Edited by Michael Maciuiilan, 
M.A., B.Mtt., I. E. S. (x-etired). (Madras, Srinivasa Varadachari 
& Co., Price Eel-12.0). 

Dr. Macmillan is well known for his scholarly editions of JuIuk 
C asar and ether plays, and this edition of Twelfth Night is worthy 
of his reputation. It may be cordially recommended to Iiidiaii 

students* 

Errors of the press are few and miimportant. The notei are no 
mere compilation, but the work of a ripe scholar bringing his own 
judgment to bear on the text. Many old puzzles are Ireated in a 
fresh and interesting fashion. 

The editor’s introduction is a conscientious piece of work, lint 
in one respect it is disappointing. Illyria requires a more sympatha * 
tic handling. Dr. Macmillan is not quite at home in Illyria, EIo 
takes Malvolio’s side so strongly that he sometimes ignores the 
plainest words. He actually speaks of Maivolio’s “ pathetic appeal 
for release.” To most readers Malvolio’s letter seems resentful and 
almost threatening in tone. Eesentmeiit and menace are not accu- 
rately described as a “ pathetic appeal.” Dr. Macmillan is of opinion 
that “ owung to improvement in moral sentiment modem aiidiencos 
find the issue rather tragic than comic.” Charles Lamb in a para- 
doxical mood, maintained that Malvolio is not essentially comic, but 
he did not assert that Malvolio is tragic. Whether Malvolio is essen- 
tially comic or only accidentally comic, is a question that may be left 
to Scholastic logicians, but it can hardly be denied that he is essen- 
tially insufferable, and that Shakespeare has taken pains to make him 
so. And if a practical joke played on an insufferable person by those 
%vho have bad to endure him is tragic, the current definition of tragedy 
requires to be revised. Perhaps, Dr. Macmillan only means that the 
joke is carried too far. 

Modern audiences, Dr. Macmillan says, see nothing in tim 
Merchant of Venice but the “ baiting of Shylock.” Surely, this is a 
very, extravagant way of stating the case. A modern reader would be 
more satisfied with the Merchant of Veince, if he found in the play u 
clearer recognition of the fact that the Jew of the i\riddle Agos was 
sullen and savage because others had made him so. But when 
are asked to believe that Bassanio, scholar and soldier, Antonio, 
representative of the ancient Roman honour, md the fair and gracious 
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lady Portia, find their chief delight in tormenting a Jew, we begin to 
wonder where the “ improvement in moral sentiment will carry ns. 

On p. xl of the editor’s introduction, we read “ lago plundered 
Roderigo by holding out to him the prospect of revenged' The 
prospect held out by lago was surely not “ revenge." However, 
such slips are few, and the only fault we can find with the book is 
that the editor judges the light-hearted irresponsibles of Illyria in 
the spirit of John Milton. Charles Lamb would be a safer guide in 
tbe country of Illyria. 

Readings from Indian History for Boys and Girls y Part IL 
By Ethel R. Sykes, pp. 222, with 68 illustrations and maps 
(C. L. S. I. Price Re. 1-8-0.) 

The aim of the author is admirable. Her hope is that the book 
may help to unite the East and the West and lead to that truer 
understanding which alone can knit together peoples of all tongues and 
ail colours as the children of one great Father." Tbe illustrations 
are excellent, and the general get-up of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. The plan of the book is not so successful, as it attempts 
an impossible compromise between the minute detail of Orme and 
the bird's-eye view of such a writer as Sir Alfred LyalL On p. 
a sentence must have fallen out, with the result- that the reference to 
the Vellore Mutiny will convey no meaning to the young readers for 
whom the book is intended. * 

Litbbabx Notes. 

The latest (sixteenth) issue of new volumes in the Home University ^ 
Library includes one which ought to make a very wide appeal— 
written by Miss L. F. Waring, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In the larger happenings of the campaign in France and Flanders, 
and the Russian Revolution, we are apt to forget the little State whose 
wrongs played a prominent part in the opening of the War. But when 
the victorious Allies dictate their terms of peace, Serbia will bo given 
a great opportunity as the keeper of the gate to the East. It is fitting 
that a knowledge of her tragic history should be disseminated tbi’oiigh 
the handy and inexpensive H. TJ. L. 


We have received from Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, the well- 
known Edinburgh cartographers, specimens of a striking series of wail- 
maps for European History. They range from ‘the Formation of 
the Roman Empire ’ to ‘ Europe in 1914/ and the main maps are 
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supplemented with useful.' insets. They ai’o boldly executed in colour, 
on a scale suited .'to class" work. Those we have examined are iioti 
flawless ; but in the hands of a competent teacher they ought to prove 
illuminating. The maps may be obtained singly (mounted, 5s. nett), 
or in selections of six (mounted in one, 27s. 6d. nett), or the whole 
series in four such sets, as a complete wail atlas (£5 5s. nett). 

Wb may link together, as of kindred interest, two contribution^ 
to the popular study of that political marvel which we call the British 
Empire. The Old Empire and the NeWi by Dr. A. P. Newton (Dent. 
2s, 6d. nett), is a careful study of our colonial history, in the Imperial 
Studies Series. The other book is The Federation of Canada, • 

1917, published by the Oxford University Press lor the University of 
Toronto (3s. nett), and signalising Canada’s Jubilee. To all who value 
the privileges of citizenship in our Empire, these aids to the study 
of its history should be welcome. 

Messrs. Hodper akb Stoughton have published a fascinating 
book entitled Silver: Its History and Eomance (21s. nett). The 
author, Mr. Benjamin White, deals with the w^hole story of the preci- 
ous metal — its mining, its preparation, and the uses to which it has 
been put, with special treatment of some of the coinage systems in 
which it has played a part, of the London Silver Market, mints, bi- 
metallism, and so on. Some of the stories of discovery have all the 
flavour of romance, and the book will interest the general reader as 
well as the specialist. 

Two novels by Henry James, posthumously published, are sure to 
attract attention. They are The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the 
Past (Collins, each 6s. nett). Neither is completely finished ; but this 
adds greatly to their interest as examples of the novelist's metliod. 
The publishers have printed wdth each the preliminary sketch of the 
complete work from which it was the author’s custom to elaborate liis 
design. The convinced admirer will seize on these books with avidity. 
Many another reader, who perhaps admires less, will find a fasohm- 
tioA^in studying the working of the author’s mind. 

A PbEASING reminder that the world was not — and will not be — 
always at war is Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett’s book on Balkan Home 
Life (Methuen, 10s. 6df. nett, illustrated). It may well be that after 
the War the Balkans will be more frequently visited by travellers. 
The peninsula is full of bid-world beliefs and customs (notably, of the 
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fear of the Evil Eye) ; and those who cannot travel may find enter- 
tainment in these pages. 


Space permits no more than a brief notice of two books we are 
loth to omit from onr notes. The Question of the Bosphorm and the 
Dardanelles (Stevens and Haynes, 12s. 6d. nett), is a discussion of a 
great crux* in the eternal Eastern Question by two writers who speak 
with authority — Coleman Philiipson and Noel Euxton. Spam, by 
David Hannay (The Nations’ Histories, Jack, 3s. 6^1. nett), is a clear 
and sympathetic account of a nation whose past history contrasts so 
forcibly with its present appearance of impotence. 


In noticing a new volume of Louis Eaemaekers’s cartoon%,of the 
Great War, published by the Fine Art Society, the Times pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the great Dutch cartoonist. We cordially endorse 
its expression of ‘ reverence for the great and passionate mind in whose 
armoury malice is only one weapon, and for the hand which gives 
these drawings the majesty and the power due to their tremendous 
subject. ’ In our judgment, the development of Eaemaekers’s genius is 
an outstanding result of the War. For any man alive to the things of 
the spirit, his pictorial indictment of Germany and the Germans is a 
deeply significant token of the real issues of the War. 


Mb. Lionel Curtis has made his Four Studies of Indian Govern- 
ment accessible to any one %vho cares to pay a rupee for them. (They 
may be obtained, post free, on receipt of that amount, from Messrs. 
Wheeler and Co., 15 Elgin Hoad, Allahabad). It was very unfortu- 
nate that Mr, Curtis’s endeavours to secure a dispassionate, all-round 
discussion of the problem of Indian government were frustrated by 
political clamour and misunderstanding. His candour in thus putting 
forward his tentative conclusions gives every one the opportunity of 
dealing with his suggestions in a spirit of equal candour. It is to be 
hoped that, now the heat which .attended his visit to Madras has 
abated, his Studies will receive the calm and thoughtful consideralion 
they so well deserve. 


We desire to call special attention to a book called The English- 
speaking Peoples (Macmillans, 6^, 6cl. nett), by Pro. George Louis Beer, 
as a very important contribution to' the great work of reconstruction 
we all look forward to after the War. Prof, Beer emphasises the 
unique character of the British Empire as a new and unprecedented 
union of free commanities. (Here we may note his general agreement 
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,’^vith Mr. Curtis’s point 6f view in his studies of the British common- 
wealths.) Further, he advocates the extension of this elastic anti 
indefinable union so as to include both the British commonwealths and 
the United States in a new political system. Before the War, in 
memorable address to the American Bar Association, Lord Ualdano 
emphasised the potentialities of our common conce])tion of law for 
the development of a ‘ Higher Nationality.’ The Vvdir has nnderiintni 
the need and the value of such a development, while tiie splondiii 
mutual loyalty of Britain and France has proved that an ii:itartg!bh? 
EntenU may prove stronger and more valuable than any formal 
treaty or constitution. If the world is to escape from the tyranny of 
recurrent w^ar, this seems to be the door of hope. For its aecompliBh * 
ment, nothing has greater promise than the linking-up of the frecdoni- 
loving, English-speaking peoples. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The hoopoe, with its beautiful plumage and graceful crest, seems so 
characteristic of warm climes that it is surprising to learn that it 
visits Britain during the spring and autumn migration. A correspon- 
dence is being carried on in the Scotsman at present regarding records 
of the appearance of this bird in Scotland. The earliest record is said 
to be that given by the Rev. Dr. Robert Bowmaker, Minister of Duns, 
who says, “ on 18th September 1790 was found, three miles soiifcli-easi 
from Duns, a bird very rare in Scotland. It was killed by a cat. and 
was discovered to be called a hoopoe in England, a weideiiopf by the 
Germans, and to be the upupa of the ancients, described by Pliny, 

' Aristotle, Pausanias, iEiian, etc. The bird is common in Germany, and 
sometimes even in England. A few days after, another upiiin of a 
greener colour was seen flying about the garden of Kimmerghanu but 
soon disappeared.” 

A year before this (1789), in England, Gilbert White records that 
“ the most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts were a pair of 
hoopoes.” 

Of recent visits perhaps the most interesting is that recorded by 
Mr. A. H. Roberts who saw a hoopoe in November, 1905, at Onich, 
North Ballachuiish. He was sheltering from a sudden shower of 
under the trees at the gate of the old Parish Ciiurch of Onich, and 
had a good view of the bird for several minutes. It was a line speei- 
men and exhibited well its charaoteristic piurottge while apparently 
Seeking food on some heaps of stones and grass at the roadside^ 
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Bed sanderswood, though frequently called sandalwood, is ob- 
tained from a small tree, P^6roca?7;?^s of the natural order 

Legumincsae, a very different tree from that, from which white sandal- 
wood is obtained, the latter being Santalum album, of the natural order il 
Santalaeeae. account of its distribution and uses is given by Mr. 

T. A. Whitehead in Forest Bulletin, No, 34. It is a tree which grows 
to a height of about forty feet with pinnated loaves, having generally 
three leaflets and axillary racemes of flowers. The heartwood is dark 
red, with black veins, and so dense as to sink in wateiv In the old 
days it was often used as ballast in home-going ships and was spoken of 
as " eaiatiire,’ a name which Earnphius traces to the port of Kistna- 
patam, eighty-two miles north of Madras, which according to an old 
glossary, is the Greek, Sopatma, or otherwise, ' Galetore.' A Portu- 
guese map of 1672 has a village called Caletur marked on it. It is 
remarkable, however, that, although the place w^as known to foreigners 
as Caiitore or Caletur, that name was not used by British factors. 
This may have been because it was not sufficiently distinctive. The 
■word means the village with the threshingfloor, and several other 
places in the Presidency have that name. For instance, there is a 
Kalattur, a few miles south of Chingleput, which is the village name 
of many people in Madras, and the Bail way Company have found it 
necessary to use another name for the station. 

The tree is found chiefly in the low scrub jungle which covers 
a large part of the Nellore District and the hill regions of neighbouring 
districts and its heartwood yields the red colouring matter santalin. 
This wood was formerly exported in large quantities to Europe for use 
as a dye, imparting a pink colour to cloth, and was employed also by 
apothecaries to colour certain preparations. It is still used in this 
country for such purposes and for making idols and Tirupati toys, but 
the main use of the tree now is for the construction of house-posts, 
as it is not attacked by white ants. Its use as a dye has been stimu- 
lated since the stoppage of Gorman dyes and some beautiful clothes, 

\ dyed with it, may be seen at the Yictoria Institute, Madras. 
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HEGENT PEEIODICAL LITEEATURE. 

OONTBMPOEArvY EEVIEW. 

To Indian readers of the Magazine the most interesting :i.rt.iele in 
the Contemporary Bevieto for September will be that on Intlia after 
the War/ by Mr. J. Earasay Macdonald, When the War !)roko ni^nn 
Europe, Mr. Macdonald says, India was in a state of consideraf}io 
political unsettlement, Anarchism was troublesome, and, in i\ir. 
Macdonald’s opinion, the trouble was aggravated by the way in which 
the authorities were handling it. Centres of disaffection and revol iitioii” 
ary propaganda had been established in Europe and America, ami the 
mind of young India was very much unsettled. The propaganda was 
confined to a few, but it gave trouble to and had a bad influence on 
the mind of the authorities. In the field of legitimate polities great 
changes were taking place, and a new constitutional movement far 
more insistent and definite than that which had hitherto existed, and 
far more powerfully supported, was showing itself. Wnien the War 
broke out, the interests which it created swept other things to one side 
for the time being. India became very enthusiastic on the side of Great 
Britain and her Allies. She also began to count upon reward for 
what she was doing, in the form of greater political liberty, and by 
and by began to doubt whether she would obtain the reward on which 
she was counting. Then came the Mesopotamia Eeport, which, Mr. 
Macdonald says, has killed the Indian bureaucracy and discredited 
our method of Government. In his opinion a phase of Indian adminis- 
tration'has come to an end. 

We have goveimed, says Mr Macdonald, and we have educated, 
We have opened doors cautiously and allowed the Indian to enter the 
inner shrines of our administration ; we have given him a measoro of 
self-government, and some representative authority ; we have tauglit. 
him the philosophy of Western liberty. But we have never loosened 
our grip upon him ; we have never trusted him fully. The traditions 
of the Company still largely influence our Indian administration. Tim 
declared intention of the Government, Mr, Macdonald afimits, has 
always been clear. We have been governing and educating India in 
order, to free her. We have withheld from her none of that knowl- 
edge or thought the frait of which is a demand for self-government. 
After the War, India wiU ask what our intentions with regard to such 
a demand are, and we shall have to answm There will be those 
who will raise difiScuitles of varioias J:iuds in the way of self-goyarninant, 
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and will point to the risks involved. These men, Mr. Macdonald 
thinks, must not be taken as our guides : the risks must now bo 

accepted. 

India, Mr. Macdonald says, must no longer bo regarded as' a State 
to be governed as wo govern a Crown Colony. Indians must henceforth 
be regarded not as subordinate to our flag and authority but as part- 
ners in the Empire, governing themselves more and more with what 
assistance from us is necessary, and becoming more and more respon- 
sible for their ovrn destiny. This in the first place implies drastic 
reform of the India Office and a complete reconstitution of the 
Viceroy’s Council. It implies, in the second place, that more power 
must be given to tiie Legislative Council, Provincial as well as 
Imperial, especially in regard to financial matters. Mr. Macdonald 
admits that to build up a system of representative Government in 
India will be a slow and difficult process, and that the change which 
he advocates cannot be worked out in a day or a year. But in this 
connection, he says, we ought to remember, in the first place, that India 
ought not to be governed from a centre but should be a federation of 
provinces, and, in the second place, that our conception of self-govern- 
ment are not the only ones possible. The real impediment to generous 
change, Mr; Macdonald says, is the deep-seated and almost irremova- 
ble conviction held by the present rulers that they and their country- 
men are the only people that can rule India. They justify themselves 
by their efficiency. But efficiency, is not the end of Government. 
If into the ends of Government enter any considerations of liberty 
and self-expression, a high efficiency may have to be sacrificed to a 
lower in order to reach a further goal. Like most friends of India 
who have not lived and worked in India. Mr. Macdonald probably 
does not sufficiently appreciate the value of the experience and in- 
sight which life and work there give, and he probably does not 
realise that the truest sympathy with Indian aspirations is to be found 
among those who have that experience and insight, but on the whole 
he expresses himself more sanely on Indian politics than many profes- 
sed friends of India have done. 

Sir John Macdonell examines what he calls ‘ The Three European 
Settlements ’ in order to discover what lessons they have for the 
present time and what mistakes they should teach us to avoid. The 
three settlements referred to are the settlements of 1815, 1856, and 
1878. The first great settlement of European affairs, he says, was 
the Peace of Westphalia but the first of the modern political settlement 
in— -the sense of arrangements which recast boundaries and redistribute, 
territory and modify the political condition of a great many states 
and their relations to each other— is that of 1815, as expressed in the 
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Final Act of the Congress of Vienna. The scope of the work of this 
Congress was comprehensive, he says, but the principles upon whieii 
it proceeded were narrow. It was a diplomatic settlement, made chieily 
in the interests of Austria, Prussia, and Bussia ; and tlio arrangemeni.s 
come to, which were to be perpetual, were made regardless of the wishes 
of the people concerned and with a view to insure nriiitary cquilihriuin 
and to curb Prance. There was no provision for growth in thorn. The 
settlement of 1856 was also a diplomatic settlement, and was marrcjcl 
by some of the defects of that of 1815, hut in one respect it was an 
improvement on it. At the Congress of 1856 there was not the same 
scramble for territory as there had been in 1815. The spirit of 
humanity was forcing itself into foreign politics. As regards the 
ment of 1878, Mr. Macdonoll says the Treaty of Berlin satistied no 
one. The *statesmen who drafted it were thinking mainly of man- 
power, frontiers, sources of taxation, and prestige. They made no 
close study of the ethnography of the Balkan peninsula and the 
national aspirations of its varied inhabitants. At the same time there 
was at the Berlin Congress the semblance of consulting the wishes of 
the people concerned — some faint recognition of the principle of 
nationality. 

The lesson he draws from the story of the three settlements is 
that any future settlement is bound to fail unless it is based on tlie 
principle that Governments derive all their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed and that no right exists anywhere to hand people 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty unless provision is made for 
changes from time to time in order to give effect'to that principle ; and 
unless the settlement is not merely the balance of power in a new form 
but an arrangement for the peaceful development of free peoples- 
Failure will be repeated also unless those wdio are to arrange the 
settlement do not before entering the Congress at which this is 
done think out many difficult questions down to points of detail. 

The Future of the German Colonies ' is discussed in articles I)y 
Sir H. H. Johnston and Mr. William Harbutt Dawson. Sir II. 11. 
Johnston is of opinion that none of the Colonies should he rotiirn- 
ed to Germany : Mr. Dawson thinks that some of them sliould 
be returned but on conditions. He agrees with Sir H, II. John- 
ston in holding that the restoration of German South-West Africa 
is unthinkable. Sir H. H» Johnston makes a somewhat ingenious 
proposal with regard to the German Colonies in the event of the War 
not going so rapidly in favour of the Allies as they -woukl wish. 
This is to offer to buy these Colonies from Germany (and parts of 
Europe now occupied by her) in order to relieve her of the duty of 
indemnifying Belgium and to save her from utter bankruptcy* This 
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offer woiikl be accompanied with a guarantee that no ban would be 
put on, German commerce or German citizens in the countries now at 
war with Gerinraiy. Mr. Dawson takes a very different view^ of the 
matter. He thinks it would be a great mistake to belittle Gerinan 
iiation<al sentiment on the colonial movement, and that to withhold 
colonies from Germany would bo a petty act of retaliation which 
might be pregnant with large and disastrous results. As Great 
Britain would be the country most interested, it would practically be 
to tell Germany that henceforth she must not colonise except by per- 
mission of Great Britain. This might create a very awkward situa- 
tion for us at some future time. Mr. Dawson maintains on the other 
hand that it is to the interest of Great Britain more than of any other 
country that Germany should be encouraged and even assisted to 
colonise and to acquire a rightful place in the sun.” But he is quite 
convinced of the necessity of exacting* guarantees for her good behavi- 
our in any of the colonies she might be allowed to retain. Sir H. H. 
Johnston asks whether, if Germany should accept some such compro- 
mise as he suggests, we should forget and forgive. His own feeling is 
decidedly no. He thinks Germany has sinned beyond pardon. 

Mr. A. B. Bell throws a good deal of light on the internal condi- 
tion of Spain, in which for many years there has been a great deal of 
political restlessness. The choice for Spain, be says, seems to be 
between an ancient and somewhat rusty machine, which still moves 
forward and is capable, given sincerity and goodwill on the ] 3 art of ail 
those concerned, of increasing its speed, and chaos, a machinery from 
which ail the screws and hinges have been loosened or removed. 
Like other countries Spain suffers much from the War, but as the 
people have abundance of cheap and excellent white bread they have 
reason to be contented. Mr. Bell thinks that in spite of German 
intrigue Spain will remain true to Great Britain and France. 

Mr. W. B. Harris contributes a very interesting article on 
‘ Morocco in War-Time/ He says that considering the situation that 
existed in Morocco before and at the outbreak of the war, nothing is 
more remarkable than the attitude of the people towards France. 
German intrigue in Morocco has failed and failed for ever, he says. 
For this most satisfactory state of affairs the credit is due to General 
Lyautey, who was sent to Morocco as Eesident- General in 1912. 

Dr. James Moffatt has a vary readable article on the literary 
world of England in September a hundred years ago. Mr. J, Beattie 
Crozier writes on Emerson, Gieero, the Stoics, and Myself. He dis- 
cusses' ^ Emerson’s ' relation to Gieero;. a'ndv; the .. ’ Stoics, * d his ow o 
relation to Emerson, who was the instructor of his youth. He regards 
the common Over-Soul and* the common Law of Compensations as 
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dreams, but he sfciii reverences the Master of his youth for his pene- 
tration into all the ways of the world and of human life, for IrL-nJ^readi h 
of comprehension, and for the rare serenity and beauty of his hi.eh rirn] 
noble character. Mr. S. Eappoport deals with ‘The Euthenian 
in Eussia ; Mr. Farman with The American Aviation rro:rrannuo ’ : 
and the Eev. J, E. Cohu with the Eeport of the Arehbi.sliops ' Ciorn- 
mittee. Mr. J. T. Dodd advocates the appointment cf woiium ri;> 
justices of the peace ; Mrs. Zangwill relates, fome of her experiences al; 
hop-picking ; and ‘ Leander ’ gives an amusing reminiscence of a 
Prussian Guardsman. The Literary Supplement, witli which I he 
number concludes, contains a short article by Mr. J. E. (J. dei\[oni* 
morency and the usual reviews of books. 


xroiiTNIQHTLY irCEVIFWV. 

De. Dillon in his article on ‘ The War Onrrent and Peace Eddies ’ 
points out how the hopes with which we began the third year of tlio 
War have been disappointed. The Governments are still confident, 
but the nations are beginning to be weary of the War ; on paper, the 
aims^of the two sides seem very similar, but the Germans are stili 
aspiring to the hegemony of the world. It is still part of their nature, 
and no declaration by the Chancellor can alter "that fact ; as President 
Wilson says, m such a Government, following such methods, we 
can never have a friend.” Broadly speaking, the Allies stand for the 
principle of nationality, but this has to be taken with reservations. 
A sace-Lorrame belongs to France by the real sentiment of its people 
which a plebiscite might not represent ; for there are many German 
immigrants, there are a number partially reconciled to German v and 
many have left their native land' for France. Similarh-, a sfric(i%- 
popdation basis would not be satisfactory for either the Italian or 

^ ‘negotiated peace’ would ho a 

down into an orderly government, and German pol4 
encourage the tendency to split up into many states. “ Dr. Diiion 
whose inclmation towards pessimism it is well to remember, conclmh^’ 
^e coalition can stiU win the War and impose its own pcac^ 

If it becomes one, as the enemy ia one, continues the struggle " 
ging y and utilises its vast resources to the fullest and persevere '"To 

nd thesacrihi^rati:: 

ana toe ettects of these on its individual members.” 

«« ii rSnSfri 

B„p». and noted on behalf a cona^oLfS; 
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and then became head of the Provisional Government of independent 
Albania, discusses ‘ Armenia and the Armenians/ Althongh they had 
often suffered, from the beginning of the Ottoman Empire until the 
reign of Abd-uI-Hamid, the Armenians enjoyed a long period of 
relative peace. They were not objects of suspicion as the Greek 
Christians were ; they provided the Porte with Ministers, and were 
favourably treated in the reforms of 1860, In 1894 things suddenly 
changed. x^bd-ui-Hamid considered that to preserve the autocracy 
the people must be kept in ignorance, which was not difficult with 
regard to most of his subjects,; but the Armenians were receiving 
education in considerable numbers and mingliDg, as they did, freely 
with his Musalman subjects were esteemed a source of danger. 
Also Britain, by treaty, had the right to demand reforms in Asia 
Minor, and the Armenians having trade relations with Manchester 
were the most likely to put this machinery in motion. An agitation 
among the ilrmenians in Eussia made the Sultan give the order 
for the massacre of Armenians at Sassoun. The British Ambassador, 
Sir Philip Currie, took energetic action, but the Sultan, feeling sure 
of the support of Eussia, resisted. Sir Philip then sent his military 
attache and the Consul to Sassoun to make inquiries ; the Sultan 
then decided to appear to yield, made excuses as to the nature of 
the order, and said he wished representatives of the French and 
the Eussian embassies to accompany the British attache ; he re- 
fused, how’^ever, all the British demands. The three ambassadors 
drew up a list of reforms, but the Foreign Offices of France and 
Eussia instructed their ambassadors not to press for them. The 
Sultan proposed an alternative set. Meanwhile, nothing was done. 
The Armenians in Constantinople beid a peaceful demonstration — 
against the advice of the Patriarch — and were ferociously attacked. 
Massacres took place all over the country and in Asia Minor. The 
ambassadors presented a joint note, and the Armenians of Constanti- 
nopole locked themselves up in the churches, saying they would 
rather die of hunger than be butchered. The Sultan bad to give way 
and appointed Kiamii Pasha to be Vizier of a responsible ministry, 
only to relieve him of office at once. Under Eifaat Pasha the 
massacres continued, The ambassadors proposed doubling the number 
of guard-vessels before Constantinople, and the proposal brought the 
Sultan to reason at once. Permanent reforms would have followed, 
but the charge d’ affaires was unwilling to take the responsibility which 
Sir Philip Currie would gladly .have assumed, and the opportunity 
passed. ^ 
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The eeiebrafcion of Deepavalli in Caithness Hall this year h memor- 
able for the tribute of regard and admiration paid by the mcinl)ers to 
Mr. ¥, W. Henderson who is somewhere ’’ on the Western front. 
Por the past few years the graduates among the out-going incinhers 
have been presenting to the Hostel a bromide enlargement of t'ne 
portrait of one or another of the older Professors of the College. 
Thus the walls of the Hostel library are adorned with portrails of 
Dr, Miller, Dr. Eussell, Dr. Skinner and Mr. Pittenclrigh. Tlio 
nobler part ” whieh Mr, Henderson has chosen for himself in this 
time of war and suffering has touched the imagination and captivated 
the moral sense of the members of Caithness Hall. They accordingly 
decided that the recipient of the pictorial honour this year should be 
the former Superintendent of the Hostel who represents the College in 
the firing line. ’ Mrs. Skinner unveiled the portrait of Lieutenant P. 
W. Henderson in his uniform. Dr. Skinner who presided at the func- 
tion spoke as follows 

I am glad that this honour has been done to Mr. Henderson. 
During the six years that he was at work in the College, he won for 
’ himself a peculiar place in our affection and regard. What specially 
appealed to us, I think, w^as the quiet, gracious courtesy of the man 
combined wuth a subtle influence that had its root in a thoughtful, 
reverent and deeply spiritual nature. I sometimes find it difficuL to 
conceive Mr. Henderson playing his part in the midst of the turmoil, 
activity and clanger of modern war. But Mr. Henderson was a man 
of a strong sense of duty. He had no love for -wai. He hated it. 
But he saw where duty lay, and before he went on furlough be inti- 
mated his purpose to join the army. He has been on active service at 
the front for over two years ; and has providentially escaped from great 
clanger. Whatever bis duties are, we are sure that he is discharging 
them wdth courage and patience and that fine conscientiousness whicli 
was so characteristic of him. He is still on the staff of the College : 
and^w^e are looking forward to the time when, the Whir being over, 
armies disbanded, and wearied soldiers refreshed with rest, ho will 
return to the work he loves best, his work as friend and hel|)er ami 
teacher of the students of the Madras Christian College. It is our 
prayer that these hopes may be realised and moanivhile/l know iti will 
be a pleasure to Mr, Henderson to hear of what has been dono to- 
night, to know that he is still remembered wuth affection, and that 
there are many in I^Iadras who are waiting to extend to him a thankful 
welcome when at length he returns. The portrait which has been 
unveiled to-night will serve, I hope, to keep his memory alive among 
those of you who knew him, and be a silent witness to those ideals of 
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cbivalry, honour and manly gentleness, of -which be was the very 
perfect embodiment. 

In replying to greetings to past from present members Mr. C. 
Koti Eeddyj B.A., Barrister- at- Law observed that in India the col- 
lege hostels were most like colleges in the residential universities of 
Britian in affording scope for free social life and true eomradesiiip 
among students. He wondered why there should be a large number 
of vacancies in the Hall now. It was not so when he was a member 
nearly ten years ago. Ha suggested that it miglit be that there were 
fewer non-Brahmin students in the College now and appealed to the 
Principal to give to non-Brahmin students every possible facility for 
entering the College. Mr, Kcti Eeddi also said that when he was in 
Britain qualifying for the . Bar, he visited Dr. Miller at Burgo Park 
and found him as keenly interested in the College as ever. 

After the usual dramatic preformances in English and Tamil were 
over, a number of prizes, decided by competitions of various sorts, were 
given away and books presented to the Library. In bringing the 
proceedings to a close Dr. Skinner said : — 

The celebration of Deepavalli Day is now a w^ell-established insti- 
tution in Caithness Hall. It began in the early days of the Plostel, 
when it was still housed in the building now used as the Second 
Students’ Home ; and it has gone on from year to year ever since, 
•acquiring new features as the years passed. The presentation of 
books to the Library, such as we have had to-night, was, I think, 
a feature of it from the first, But the athletic and other competitions 
and the prizes awarded in connection with them are a new feature. 
I cannot help thinking that this annual celebration plays a very valu- 
able part in tiie life of the Hall. It brings together the old and the 
present members, renewing for the former the memories of their 
College days and reminding the latter of old traditions which it is 
their duty and their privilege to uphold. By the competitions no-^v 
associated with it, it also provides for the members, for weeks before 
the celebration itself, an opportunity for co-operation, friendly rivalry 
and common activities, w^hich is of great value as serving to promote 
the spirit of comradeship among individuals arid classes in the Hostel 
and as affording a suitable outlet for energies and capacities that do 
not find their satisfaction in the ordinary routine of College life. I 
trust that these advantages ha%^0 been fully realized on the present 
occasion. Their realisation does demand a certain amount of good 
humour and the suppression of all instincts that are inimical to fair- 
play and the rightful supremacy of common interests. . But I am 
glad to think that on this as on former occasions, such difficulties 
have been overcome and that the present celebration of Deepavalli 
Day will leave behind it a legacy of good feeling, ■whose influence will 
be felt in all departments of the HostelTife. The Hostel is here to be 
a home to students of the College, a home of comfort, a home of pure 
living and high thinking, a home in which all that is best in you will 
be drawn out and find expression. May I ask you, on this Deepavalli 
Day, to renew your allegiance to these ideals, to realise anew the many 
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hopes that rest on' you as members of' Caithness Hal! and. stiidciits c<l 
the Madras Christian College? 

AN APPEAL TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

The Young Men’s Brotherhood of the College has oiieroci srrvii'rw; 
to the Union Jack E^te and “ Our Day ” Committees. It is hoped tJaii 
all the students of the College will readily co-operate witii the iU’etliej’- 
hood in carrying out its programme of help. 

'We can help these two patriotic movements in many ways iual 
without much sacrifice. We can buy for ourselves ilie tin}' Ijrinii 
Jacks which are now on sale ; we can inducG our i’ricnds io Imy them. 
The flag costs only one anna, but it is hoped that those who car. 
to give more will do so, for be it remembered that every riisas p;;; 
will go to heal the wounds of the heroic men who are hghtini' for us. 
and enabling us to pursue our studies in peace. Every one sLouldi 
have at least one Union Jack on his coat on ‘‘ Oiir Day ” : we can alw) 
help the movement by buying tickets for Her Excellency’s Lucky Bag 
.and by helping to sell them to friends and relatives. It eaclt stu- 
dent of the College buys one ticket and sells another to his frienil, 
Es. 1,200 will thus have been easily realised. 

Fuller information about the scheme will be published on the 
College notice-boards. 

0. C. Spjnayasah, ' 

General Secretarij, 
Glirmian Collcrje Brotlicrhood. 


The following account of his experiences by Mr. Macplmii will 
be read with great interest by all his old students and friends. 

“ The Mongolia in which I had travelled from Marseilles w as 
mined at 12-15 in the afternoon of Saturday, 23rd June. Wo were 
at the time between fifty and sixty miles from Bombay and expected 
to arrive there before four o’clock. It is generally believed that the 
mine was one of those laid by the Germans off the west coast of India 
last March. At the time when the explosion occurred, I was .sitt-iii- 
writing in the music room which is very far forward. The miim or 
mines — for some heard two explosions — ‘caught the Monrjolin far aft in 
the engine-room near the second saloon. The explosion I believe was 
very violent, and people were knocked out of their cluiirs. Person- 
ally, however,^! felt and heard hardly anythiiig as I was so far forward. 
I felt the ship give a little jolt and heard something like a grunt. 
The engines stopped and there was a clatter of broken plates, aiui 
people began to run, so I realised what had happened. In a minute 
I heard the blasts of the steam whistle which meant we were to take 
Q the boats. We had had boat drill three or four times, so everyone 
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knew exactly where to go. I ran clown to my cabin and got a life-belt, 
my topee and a handbag. In the Mediterranean we had always had 
our life-belts with us .‘even at meals, aficl I had constantly worn 
or carried w^ith me a life-saving w'aistcoat. After Suez, however, it 
was believed there was little danger and I had actually packed up my 
waistcoat. I secured a life-belt belonging to the ship which proved 
most useful, When I reached the promenade deck where most of the 
boats were, I fastened on the belt and took a few things out of my 
hand-bag. The boat to which I was assigned was just beginning to 
be lowered. Wfe had been told at boat drill that able-bodied men 
should wait till the boat was in the water and then climb down 
into it. As the ship was still floating on an even keel, I returned 
to my cabin to get a wrap in case it might be cclcl in the boat at 
night. On returning to the promenade deck I found that my boat 
had already filled up and pushed off. As I learnt afterwards, there 
had been a rush of servants into it when it was being lowered past 
the hurricane deck. Several of us had in consequence to go into 
other boats. As there was no time to be lost I climbed down into 
one that was being lowered and sat down in the bow close to the 
pulley by which the boat- was being lowered. Another man came 
olimbing down on the top of me. I hardly know what happened 
next but I fancy that in order to steady myself I must have placed 
my right hand on the block or on the falls — the ropes by which the 
boat was being lowered : anyhow the next thing I knew was that my 
fingers were caught in the block and by the movement of the ropes 
my hand was being dragged in. I could not pull it out and scream- 
ed out to haul up the boat a little, but that was impossible. At the 
same moment another man who was climbing down the falls got his 
fingers nipped by the moving ropes and he also screamed out. One 
of the officers bn board the steamer seeing what was happening gave 
the order “ Out away the fails.^' We had a hatchet in the boat and 
one of the passengers got it out and cut through the ropes just above 
my fingers. At the moment he gave the final cut the people on board 
the ship cut or let go the falls at the stern of the boat so that it fell into 
the water on an even keel. If they had not done it very skilfully we 
should all have been at once tilted out into the sea. We fell about 
twelve feet and the gunwale of the boat was within an inch or two of 
the water. My hand was released at once and the sight I got of it made 
me think my hand was done for. I had not much time for thinking, how- 
ever, for the shock threw me overboard and I had to do a iittile swimming 
in the Indian Ocean, I fell between the boat and the ship and was 
a little afraid I might be crushed between them. However I w^as not 
but swam about till I was hauled on board. We picked up one or 
two others but the man who had been caught in the falls above me 
fell on the other side of the boat and drifted away. We tried to go 
after him but it was very difficult to row a heavily-laden boat with a big 
sea running, so we shouted to another boat in which there were only 
two men, and which was near him, to pick him up. When we last saw 
him the other boat was making its way towards him, but although 
some others were picked up by it he, sad to say, was not, for his name 
appeared among the list of the missing. We pushed off from the ship 
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and waited to see the end of it. It was difficult to believe that it was 
really sinking for it stiii kept on an even keel At last it l)ogan to go 
down at . the stem and expected to see the spectacle so often 
described of the bow standing right up into the air, but it righted 
itself again and sank quickly and evenly. As the water poured in over 
the top of the engine-room skylights there was a kind of Hurry 
but no explosion. Then the funnels disappeared and tlio masts 
gradually went down. We must have been in fairly shallow water, 
however, for before the masts had completely disappeared the Inili of 
the Mongolia reached the bottom, and when we left tho spot a coiisi- 
derable portion of the masts was still visible. Ail that was left 
besides of the fine ship was a little scum of coal dust on tho writ-or, 
a few pieces of floating wreckage, and the thirteen boats with tlieir 
occupants. It was 12-31 p.m. when the Mongolia sank ; sixteen minutes 
only after the explosion, It was a little difficult to realise all that 
had taken place. There had been no excitement and no panic. People 
were perhaps a little dazed by the suddenness of it ail, and tho quietness 
both on the ship and in the boats \vas almost uncanny. It certainly 
was not pleasant to know that we were in an open boat on the Indian 
Ocean a good many miles from land. Still thingsamight have been 
worse. Though as the monsoon was on there was a heavy sea, there 
was little wind and so the waves did not break over us. Further 
what wind there was, was taking us towards the land. It was a cloudy 
day and so those who had no hats were not so exposed to the sun 
as they might have been. We had hard biscuits and water, but the 
motion of the boat prevented a good many from caring to think 
about food. We did not know exactly how far we were from land 
but we thought it possible that we might be picked up. 

Once tho ship had sunk we had to decide what course we were 
to follow. The other boats put up their masts, hoisted their sails, and 
made away eastwards to the land. Our mast however had fallen 
overboard when the boat fell into the water. Also the officer wlio 
should have taken charge of our boat had been left on board, and 
there was no one to take his place. We had fifty-one people in the 
boat — six of them being women, but most of them were passengers, 
and of the members of the crew with us there was not one that 'was 
competent to sail a boat. We held a council of war and decided that it 
was best in the circumstances to try to remain as near the wreck as 
possible. We calculated that probably a wireless message asking for 
assistance had been despatched and that in any case the non-appear- 
ance of the Mongolia would lead to the despatch of a ship to look 
for her. We found afterwards that we were mistaken in both points. 
v.)ur wireless had been shattered by the explosion and we ourselves 
brought the^ news of the loss of the Mongolia to Bombay. To 
prevent drifting we put out a sea anchor— a large canvas bag attached 
to a rope, in shape something like a parachute or the extinguisher 
of a candle. We had no rudder as we had lost it along with tho mast, 
but one of the passengers who had some knowledge of sailing stoereci 
with an oar in the stern of the boat. Some one kindly tied a hand- 
kerchief round my hand and some one else tied a silk scarf round my 
wrist to check the bleeding, and I got a towel for a sling. Later on 
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when, owing to loss of blood and my wet clothes, I began to feel cold, 
I was given a seat on a water barrel in the bottom of the boat. There 
■were three other wounded men in the boat. One of them a Goanese 
cook had been badly scalded by the bursting of a steam pipe in the 
galley or kitchen wdiere he was working. The poor man died in 
hospital three or four weeks later. A young European steward had 
been caught like me in the fails but had managed to get his hand 
out before it was seriously injured. A third member of the crew, 
an Indian, had also been injured by the ropes and had lost three 
fingers. We sat all day more or less in silence till in the after- 
noon we saw a distant steamer. We tried to attr<ict its attention 
by hoisting a wdiite petticoat on an oar and by burning a flare 
but it was too far off to see us. Some time after it had? become 
dark we ware discussing the desirability of lighting a flare when 
some one saw a light and suggested it was a steamer looking for us. 
The young steward who suggested that it might be a lighthouse was 
distinctly unpopular for a little. We lighted our flare and presently 
it became clear that the light -was that of a steamer and that it was 
coming in our direction. When it came near we hailed it and told 
who we were. They had not heard of the loss of the Mongolia but 
said they would lie to and take us on board. With considerable 
difliciilty we rowed along side. A rope was thrown which we 
caught but somehow it was allowed to slip, and to everyone’s dis- 
gust we drifted away to a considerable distance. The steamer put 
down its accommodation ladder and men with lights stood on it. 
We managed to crawl back again and this time ropes were made 
fast both at the bow and the stern. It was no easy matter getting on 
board. In the heavy sea the steamer was rolling while our boat 
was heaving up and down on the waves. Several times I thought 
the ladder and the boat would both be smashed. However, all our 
fifty-one managed to get on board without accident. When my 
turn came I stood on the seat while one of my fellow passengers 
kindly held me, and as the boat rose on the wave I hurled myself on to 
the ladder where a man caught me and prevented me from being sucked 
back by the wave which came up to my waist. The steamer turned out 
to be a coaster named the Sabamarthi, bound for Goa. The captain — a 
Muhammadan — treated us very kindly and put the scanty accommo- 
dation at our disposah In view of my wounded condition I was 
given a berth in a cabin where 1 could lie down and get some sleep. 
I believe two other boats tried to make for the ship but did not succeed, 
and the captain said he could do nothing till morning except stay 
where we were. It was by this time about ten c/clock at night. 
When morning came it was seen we could do nothing for the 
others as the steamer could not venture nearer the shore so the 
captain decided to go back with us to Bombay. Just before entering 
the harbour we picked up and took in tow one of the boats, and two 
others later on sailed up to Bombay. The nine others made the coast 
about fifty miles south of Bombay. We arrived at the Carnae Pier 
early in the afternoon, and before three o’clock those of who had 
been wounded were inmates of one hospital or another. 

The loss of our mast proved to be a blessing in disguise for it led 
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to our being picked up soon* The occupants of tbe nine boats which 
reached the coast did not arrive in Bombay til! Tuesday afternoon. 
Two of them — one being the boat I should have been in — were cap- 
sized in the surf but fortunately ail got safely to shore. In the case 
of one of them, however, the occupants had to cling to the keel for 
an hour and a half. One of them was an elderly gentleman, a much 
respected member of the Legislature of New South Wales, and as a 
result of the exposure and his exertions he died in hospital two or 
three days after his arrival in Bombay, In ail about thirty lives 
were lost, for all those who were in the engine room at the time of 
the explosion were killed. For myself I had to remain in St. George's 
Hospital' for three months and a half owing to the serious nature of 
the injuries to my right hand. It w^as found to be necessary to ampu- 
tate my third and foulth fingers, and I. believe that for a time it w’as 
doubtful whether I should not have to lose the whole of my hand. 
I am thankful to say, that thanks to medical skill, I have been spared 
that loss and that it is. hoped that in time, ! may yet really have a 
good deal of use of my right hand.” 
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THE TRUE CHURCH. 

By 0. Kingsley Williams, M.A- 

, “ And they continued steadfastly i)i the Apostles' teaching and fellow- 

ship* in the breaking of bread, and the prayers.” — Acts ii :43. 

I. The world has changed more rapidly and completely since 
the oldest here was born than in any previous two centuries. 
The study of history has made such strides that we probably 
know more accurately what kind of man Jesus Christ was than 
any generation since St. John died. Science, again, has made 
the world smaller to-day than South India was fifty years ago. 
Asia, too, is at last awake : and the old contrast of east and 
west has less meaning every day. 

Naturally then the place and the nature of the Church of 
Christ are discussed in a very different spirit. 

Fifty years ago men gave much troubled thought to the 
question “ Which is the true Church ? Among many claimants, 
which has the authentic marks ? Rome anathematises Canter- 
bury: and Bishops dispute with Presbyters. Wesleyans as- 
sert that Mr. Wesley’s sermons — certain selected ones, that is, 
(his own selection) — contain what the New Testament was all 
along trying to teach. What is a man to do: where can he 
find the real Ark in which to hide him from the flood ? Which 
is really water-tight ? ” 

But less and less are men inclined to apply the old tests. 

‘‘ Apostolic succession : bishops ordained by bishops ordain- 
ed by bishops ordained by St. Peter, who was ordained by Christ’’ 
such was the cry of one party. But less and less are the best 
men concerned about such, things. “ Apostolic succession : un- 
proved, improbable, and useless if proved,” Js the judgment, if 
not the language, of the plain man. 
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“ A Church organised on the New Testament model ' — 
so sang another party. But the study of history which has 
renewed for us the portrait of Jesus has at the same time forced 
us to admit that there is no one New .Testament model dj.s- 
coverable in the New Testament; and more and more men 
are saying “ If Christ is really alive, why should an cirgauisa- 
tion suitable in Corinth 2,000 years ago, necessarily be suitable 
in London or Eome or Madras to-day ? — if Christ really /.s 
alive.” 

Bor that is the crucial question. Is He alive ? Is he 
able to do to-day what they tell us He did in the old clays bclurc 
us : and that was not a matter ordaining bishops or presbyters, 
but of binding together into one company, into one fellowshi]), 
into one home, men as divergent, as centrifugal, as egotistical 
as selfish, as you and I are. 

The question in short is not so much “ Where can I find 
the Church which is guaranteed by external marks to be true : 
but rather “ Where can I find a spiritual home, where in truth 
and in deed I can give all I have in service, and receive it back 
again in human confidence and human love ? ” 

II. Perhaps it may be worth while to examine briefly what 
is involved in the fellowship for which you and all the world 
are looking, and never more earnestly than to.day when half 
the world is drenched with blood. 

1. First, we need a common allegiance. That is what 
underlies, I fancy, the rather terrifying phrase “ Apostles’ doc- 
trine.” The instruction of the tw’elve disciples— wT at did those 
transformed ordinary middle-class provincial Jews talk about in 
the groups that gathered round them ? 

Listen to one of them. I think we can overhear him : 

" We had been alone with him for several weeks, a long way 
from home, aw'ay up in the north-west where the crowds could 
not come, and the Kaja’s party could not touch us, nor the 
priests either— they had made a plot together against him, you 
know. And one day he asked us what people wnre saying about 
him. And we told him the rumours we had heard. People had 
been much excited : and yet he seemed very different from what 
they had hoped he would be when he startled the country-side 
with his talk about the kingdom coming. 
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“ And then he asked us what we thought of him. How he 
looked then, as he asked the question— such a brave eager modest 
look on his face. — And then all of a sudden it seemed to dawn 
on me. I had half suspected it before : but now I felt I could 
stake my life on it ; and I blurted out : ‘ You are God’s own anoints 
ed son ’ — and I meant it too — -he loas bigger and better and nobler 
than anything I had ever dreamt of before. . . But I did not 
really understand even then. And when he said that. . . they 
would kill him. . . in the end — 0 Pool that I was ! I tried to dis- 
suade him. . . as the devil had done before. . . and he called 
me Devil.” 

“ Yes ” said another — “ and even after that, though we loved 
him and stuck close to him, we did not understand. Do you re- 
member that day when James and I came and tried to make him 
promise to give us places over your heads. ... 0 how angry you 
were. . .* . One on his right hand and one on his left. . . Blind, 
that we were — the two thieves got tho.se places — on Calvary.” 

So I think they talked ; and others caught the contagion 
of their love and felt the glow of the assurance in their hearts that 
He of whom they spoke was ALIVE again.. 

And in allegiance to Him they found themselves loving one 
another in a strange new way. 

_ 2. We need a common task. And that we can find only 
where they found it. There is only one task yet discovered that 
can permanently bind together men and women as diverse and 
egotistical and selfish as you and I are. And that is the assertion 
of the Kingship of Jesus in human life. 

They asserted it in their worship. They still went to tem- 
ple and synagogue : but temple and synagogue-worship were full 
of forward looking hopes that had been fulfilled for them in the 
discovery that the Broken Failure who had died with a sob on 
the cross was God’s own good man— not dead but alive among 
them. And one of the prayers that burst from them as they bent 
beneath the storm of hatred we still can read. — ‘’‘ Lord coniider 
the threats of these men, and grant that thy servants may be 
perfectly fearless in speaking thy word,- when thy hand is 
stretched out -to cure and to perform wonders by the name ef 
thy holy servant Jesus.” They asserted the kmg.ship of Jesqs 
in their worship. 
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And they asserted it in their whole attitude to life. Hu- 
man life, they cried, is to be transformed, revolutionised, turned 
upside down. The world’s values are to be proved, are being 
proved, false ; and Jesus is to prove, is proving, his valuations 
right. How absurd it must have sounded. The Jewish world 
immediately about them ; narrowly intolerant, proudly nation- 
alistic, consumed with its own ambitions. And beyond, the 
ancient culture and proud imperialism of home. How absurd 
that they should dream that Jesus could turn that upside down. 
But . they knew that he had revolutionised them ; and if that 
were possible, nothing was impossible for God. 

3. A common allegiance and the sharing of a common 
task bring a new method of fellowship. This is the story of 
people who did things together, did everything together. They 
prayed, together, they worshipped together ; but they did more 
—they did that which I am more and more convinced can 
alone make common prayer and common worship more than a 
ceremony, a lifeless rite : they ate together. “ Day after day they 
resorted with one accord to the .temple, and broke bread together 
in their own homes.” 


And they shared not only their food but their possessions. 
"All that believed unto united fellowship were wont to hold 
all things as common, and they kept selling their lands and pro- 
perty and distributed as any one might chance to have need.”* 
‘ Their feeling ” says Chrysostom “ was just as if they were under 
the paternal roof all for a while sharing alike.” “ Every man ” 
says a friend of mine in a letter from the front, “ every man seems 

ready to hail every other as a long lost chum I have lent to 

men at one time or another several hundred francs, on nothing 
but a verbal promise of return ; and none of the men had I seen 
efore. Yet I have had all returned except one and a half francs.” 

+ 1 , nk • Christians that we know— what of 

the Christian Church that we are ? 

I make no charges : but may I ask a few questions ? 

(a) Paley in a famous, an infamous, chapter argues that 
Christianity must obviously be of divine origin because the 
early Christians were filled with missionary enthusiasm whereas 


* Moffett’s translation. 
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the Christians of his day were not. Are we arguing that our 
religion is divine because it cannot bind us as it bound them into 
the kind of fellowship for which the world is longing? If so we 
had better give up the farce at once, 

(i) The letter from France I have quoted contains an ex- 
pression of views that are held by a large and growing number 
■ to-day. “After this war” said a Sergeant-Major one day “I 
am not going to take any part' in organised religion. ” J said 
“What did you do before the war?” He said “I was the 
superintendent of a Wesleyan Sunday School. Then I thought 
the worst sins were those of the flesh, drink and women, During 
the w'ar I have seen Christ in the drunkard and in the man 
diseased.” And' he gave me instances. “ But the worst Jin 
seems to me now to be ‘ swank.’ ” (which of course is precisely 
the pride, or play-acting wfliich Christ most violently condem- 
ned). It is ‘ swank ’ that keeps the churches from co-operation 
We are tired of strife. Political parties have united : rival trade 
unions have sunk their differences. We do not want organic 
union, but we do demand co-operation, and where we do not 
see it, we won’t help in.” Dare you say this is not true ^ 

(c) The other day I was talking with a Brahman friend. 

I am not sure whether, he could call himself a Theosophist 
now or not: but I know he has found a fellowship amon<^ 
Th.eosophists, a disregard of racial differences, that he does not 
expect to find among Christians. And what can we offer him ? 
A household here and a household there : but where can you 

show him a living society, a real fellowship of Christian friends 
m Madras. 

(d) It IS abundantly clear to those who have eyes that 

nothing but a miracle is going to prevent the deepening and 
widening of the gulf between Indian and European in the next 
few years. Are those who bear the name of Christ going to 
provide an atmosphere of friendliness in which the most difficult 
and provoking subjects can be discussed without racial prejudice 
m the name of Christ ? If you want temperate and reasonable 
criticism do you always seek it in a community of professint^ 
Christians ? ■ *=’ 

The old days of isolation and exclusiveness have passed 
pever to return ; we cannot live unto ourselyps even if we would • 
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the world is one big parchei’i'y now; we may make peace or 
we may make war, Are Christians to yield the palm for 
l^rotherliness to Theosophists ? Are w'e to prove Clirist weaker 
than Koothoomi ? 

The answer to all these questions depends on the reality of 
our allegiance to our Master, the seriousness with which wc face 
our task of making Him king, and our willingness to share with 
one another, which is to love one another, even as Christ loved 
us. . 


THE AGE OF TIBUVALLUVAE. 

By J. Lakshmana Pillai, B.A. 

Or all uncertainties, the greatest are those which attach to the 
dates of Tamil authors, and here is a wide field open for scholars 
and antiquariains for research and investigation. The date of 
Tiruvalluvar, one of the world’s great religio-ethical teachers 
the famous author of the immortal Kural, the greatest boast 
of the Tamil Language:, is still enveloped in the darkest mystery. 
Even the author’s real name is still unknown. I have attempt- 
ed to shew in my article on “Christ and Tiruvalluvar”— 
contributed to the “ Monthly Eeview,” that the real name of 
Tiruvalluvar was Mathanuponki, a Buddistic name, the only 
one, out of the ten appellations by which he is known to 
literature, which is a proper name, vide the following verse by 
Nalkoor Velviyar : — 

S.UUSS QmsQ &.uQs9l Q^nar Losssri^ij^ 

LoniD^asins s-ffQs^eisru — -^lUU-isA 

Lorr^rr^ u.wQ LogusSa) 

Qua firrrr Lj(ssrjbs.^i—p sffSr. 

Even this may be a name only assumed by him after he 
became a sanyasin, but it is indisputably more real tlian the 
name Tiruvalluvar, which is plainly nothing but the name of 
the Dravidian caste or the race which he belonged, with the 
epithet ^(3 (Tiru), meaning ‘ sacred ’, prefixed to it. Another 
version is that ‘Valluvar’ is only an honorific title meanin« 
‘Pandit.’ ■ ' 
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The widest disparities of opinion occur as to the date assign- 
ed to Tiruvailiivar, several investigators placing him in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, others in the eighth and some 
others in the fourteenth century. At such a time, it will not be 
wrong to place before the public data on the subject upon which 
reliance can be placed. These data are to be found in the Cey- 
lonese chronicle, the Maliavamo. This work may seem open to 
criticism as an oriental one, and its historic value may be 
questioned. Judging from the general tenor of the work, it is 
the only one, I believe, outside the record of the discoveries 
of archaeologists, which makes an approximation to being a pro- 
fessedly historical work. The incidents depicted may contain 
certain exaggerations here and there, but it %voukl be folly to 
deny that there is a broad substratum of truth embedded in them. 
The dates particularly are, I believe, with few exceptions, what 
may and should be accepted, until substantial evidence to the 
Contrary is otherwise forthcoming. At least, these dates have 
not yet been authoritatively challenged by anyone. 

Before dealing with the subject of Tiruvalluvar’s date, I 
will subjoin an extract from an article by Mr, T. Ponnambalom 
Pillai, M.E.A.S., on the Indo-Ceylon connection in The Peopys 
Magazine of Colombo, VoL III, No. 54, page 423, which fur- 
nished me with the clue to the said date. In the beginning 
of the second cenfeury B.C, we find Elala Singhan, the patron 
of the great moralist Tiruvalluvar, and uncle of the reigning 
Ghola king, invading Ceylon with a huge army and subjugating 
the greater part of North-Oeylon, He held it under his sway 
for over forty years. Though he as well as his nephew, the Chola 
king, were defeated and slain about the middle of that century, 
peace was restored between the two countries and there appears 
to have been friendly intercourse between them.’' 

Following up this hint, I have traced in the Maliatamo of 
Ceylon the passages relating to Elala Singliam (called Blara in 
the Mahavanso) wliieAi show the approximate date of Elara's 
career, and therefore of the man whose patron he was, namely, the 
great Tiriivalluvar. For the identification of Elara with Elala 
' Singham Mr. Ponnambalom Pillai himself is my authority, as 
will be seen from the tenor of the extract above quoted. 

Bead the following extract from Chapter XXI, page 82, 
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of George Tumour’s translation of the first part, prefixed to B. G. 
Wijesinha Mndaliar’s edition which gives an account of Elara’s 
life and achievements. “ Two Damila (Malabar) youths powerful 
in their cavalry and navy named, Sina and Gritlnka, putting to 
death this protector of the land (Sura Tissa) righteously reignoil 
for twenty-two years. A.t the termination of. that period, Ascla, 
son of Mutasiva and the ninth of the ten brothers born of the 
same mother, putting them (the usurpers) to death, reigned at 
Anuvadhapura for ten years. 

A Damila named Elara of the illustrious “riju'’ tribe, 
invading this island from the Chola country for the puipo.se of 
usurping the sovereignty and putting to death the reigning King 
Asela, ruled the kingdom for forty-four years, — 'administering 
justice with impartiality to friends and foes. 

At the head of his bed a bell with a long rope was suspend- 
ed, in order that it might be rung by those who sought redress. 
The said monarch had a son and a daughter. This royal 
prince on an excursion to the Tissa tank in his chariot, iminteu- 
.tionally killed a full-grown calf, which was on the road with its 
dam, by the wheel of the carriage passing over its neck. The 
cow repairing to the said bell (rope) threw herself against it. 
The consequence of that peal of the bell was, that the king 
struck off the head of his son with that very wheel. 

Although this king was ignorant of the “ Eatanattaya ” 
as well as of its inestimable importance and immutable virtues, 
protecting the institutions (of the land), he repaired to the Cetiya 
mountain ; and offered his protection to the priesthood.” Duttha 
Gamani having put him (Elara) to death, became king, vide the 
following description. The reigning monarch Elara hearing of 
the approach of the Eaja Duttha Gamani with hostile intent, 
assembled his ministers and thus addressed these personages 
This Eaja is himself a hero, he has also many valiant warriors 
(in his armjO ; Councillors, what should be done ? what do ye 
advise ? These warriors of King Elara, commencing with 
Dighajantu came to this resolution, “ To'-morrow' we will attack 
him.” 

The Eaja Duttha Gamani also consulted with his mother. 
At her recommendation he formed thirty-two strong ramparts. 
The King displayed in each of these posts personifi,cations of 
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himself with a royal standard-bearer attending on him ; while 
the monarch himself remained in an inner fortification. 

King Elara, accoutred for battle and supported by his military 
array, mounted on his state elephant, Mahapabbata, advanced 
against him. At the commencement of the onset, the valiant 
Dighajantii with sword and shield in hand striking terror by the 
fury of his attack, sprang up eighteen cubits into the air, and 
piercing the figure which represented the King, took the first 
rampart. In this manner having carried all the other posts, 
he approached the fortification defended by Gamani, the Eaja 
himself. The powerful warrior Suranimala, shouting out his 
own name to him who w^as rushing at the King, taunted him, 
The one (Dighajantu) was incensed, and replying “ Let me slay 
you first” made a leap at him. The other met the assailant with 
his shield) saying to himself, *' I will demolish him (Dighajantu) 
and his shield at once and slashed at the shield with his 
sword. The other cast the shield at him. Dighajantu plunging 
at that unresisting shield, fell with it and Saranimala springing 
up, slew the prostrate (enemy) with his sword. Phussadeva 
sounded his cliank (conch) and the army of Damilas gave way. 
Elara rallied it ; and many Damilas were slain. The w-ater of 
the tank at the place was discoloured by the blood of the slain 
and from that circumstance the lake has been celebrated by the 
name of Kulatha.” 

The monarch Duttha Gamani then having made this pro- 
clamation by beat of drums, '' No other person but myself shall 
assail Elara” accoutred for combat, mounted on his well-appointed 
state elephant Kandala, went in persuit of Elara, and reached 
the southern gate. These two monarchs entered into personal 
combat near the southern gate of the city. Elara hurled his 
spear, Gamani evaded it, and making his own elephant charge 
with her tusks the other elephant, and hurling at the same time 
his javelin at Elara, he and his elephant both fell together there. 

There this conqueror, in the field of victory, surrounded by 
his martial might, reducing Lanka under (the shadow of) one 
canopy of dominionj entered the capital. 

Summoning within the town the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, within the distance of ^ yogama, he held a festival in 
honor of King Elara. ^ When he had burnt the corpse on a funeral 
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pile on tliG spot wliGrG Iig fGll, liG built Bs tomb tlisiG , End oidEinod 
that it ,sbould receive honours (like unto those conieircd on 
Gakkavatti). Even unto this day, monarchs who have succeeded 
to the kingdom of Lanka, on reaching that quarter of the city, 
whateveT the procession nay he, silence their musical Irind. In 
this manner, Duttha (ramanij having made prisoners thirty-two 
Damila chieftains, ruled over Lanka sole sovereign.” {Chap. -Ih.) 

In the list of kings up to Duttha Gamani, the vanquisher 
of Elara, given in Part I of Mahavanso, with dates of their 
reigns, the date of accession to the throne of Eiara (a Tamil 
usurper) is given as 205 B.C., and of his vanquisher Duttha 
Ga,mani or Data Gemunu as 161 B.C. If the incidents of tlio 
career of Elara portrayed in the passages quoted above, are 
correct in the main— and I know of no other historical or literary 
work which calls them into question — then we sliould not be 
wrong in putting down the age of Tiruvalluvar as approximately 
between 200 and 150 B.C. 

There is nothing intrinsically improbable in such a conclu- 
sion and nothing has yet been brought forward to disprove or 
discredit this account found in a tolerably authentic, though 
Oriental, chronicle of the doings and achievements of Ceylonese 
kings. The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Krishnaswami Iyen- 
gar, M.A., as regards the age of the Third Academy of Madura, 
which he aptly calls the Augustin Age of Tamil Literature, is in 
perfect accord with our finding for the age of Tiruvalluvar. For 
that Academy, he shows by his elaborate and cogent reasoning 
to have existed about the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era. His data for such a conclusion is to be found in a 
certain incident to which reference is found in the famous Tamil 
epic poem, Ohillappadikaram. It is the visit of the Ceylonese King 
Gajabahu I. to the court of his contemporary Cheran Sengintu- 
van, the brother of Ilankovadigal, the author of the poem. The 
clue to Gajabahu’s age, namely, the second century of the 
Christian era, is again to be found in the MaJtaranso. In tlie 
CMllappadikara7n,ani in Manimekalai, another epic pn^duceil at 
the same time, in which the same story is continued and wliich 
was composed by Sittalai Chattanar of Madura in conjuction 
with Ilankovadigal, quotations from the Ihtmf are found, as foi- 
instance, the oft quoted line. 
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Qpdj^ufB Q^ni^nsj^ QsiTQpiBjh Q^^QpQ^Q^ojfrdr 
Qu>LQlU€^U QuLUlLj 

This clearly shows that the Kural of Tiruvalliivar was 
anterior to those epics. Add to these, the fact that Cheraman- 
perumal, himself an ancient author, (the age of the Chera- 
manperiimal dynasty having been fixed between the 5th and 9th 
centuries by Keralapattyom and Cholapurvarpathayom) in his 
Adiyida makes the following two quotations from the Rural, 

Qiu^6\)/7*0Lb ( 5 j^(^qiit 
<^^6\)n0LD Qs^luajiT 

smr(BQaLL QemQuSliT^i 
^(omOt^np. sismQmr iusifr.” 

He calls these “ ancient sayings,” 
umr(oS)LJSiunH silSBmn,'' Similar quotations from the Rural 
are also to be found in other classical works of the age of the 
Third Tamil Academy such as Ralladcun 

Thus, all available evidence goes to confirm the date which 
we may reasonably infer from the Malmvanso to have been the 
date of Tiruvalluvar, and we have therefore to accept it as con- 
clusive, until strong evidence to disprove it is otherwise forth- 
coming. The date being thus fixed, it wmuld not be wrong 
now to suppose that some of the Tamil classics can claim to 
be contemporary with at least later Greek literature. The 
surmises of ,Dr. Pope and Bishop Caldwell based on the alleged 
visit of St. Thomas to Mylapore (near St, Thomas* Mount) that 
Tiruvalluvar may have been in some degree inspired by the spirit 
of the teachings of Christ imbibed through his disciple St. 
Thomas, also fall to the ground, it being new clear that 
Tirualluvar preceded Christ by nearly two centuries, 
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miE BEVELATIONS OF TEE WAR. 

By a. C. Claytok. 

The last few days of July and the first few days of AngUbt, 
1914, will be remembered in history as a time of awakening lor 
the British Empire and for all the world too. Anyone who lur'ks 
back at the newspapers and magazines of the earlier pari ol that 
July becomes conscious that he is reading comments and critic- 
isms of passing events that are entirely beside tlie rnark or arc 
based on false views. It is as though a child were playing with 
its toys while the first vibrations of an earthquake were caiisiog 
the roof and walls of the house around it to quiver. Those 
complacent journalists were men asleep. Each month since 
then has brought with it new knowledge. We have learned that 
as an Empire we were completely deceived— almost to our utter 
ruin — by an enemy whom most of us had believed to be our real 
friend and ally. And each month has added to the certainty of 
the perfidy of that enemy. We all knew that Austria cherished 
bitter hatred against Serbia. We knew that Austria and Gerniany 
had reason to beware of Russia. We knew that Germany had 
inflicted unforgivable wrongs on France in 1870, and that 
Germany meant to do farther harm to France — ' to leave her only 
her eyes to weep with’ — when she had opportunity. .But we did 
not believe nor could we be persuaded into believing that Ger- 
- many meant harm to Britain. We knew that certain Geirians 
looked forward to making Germany the supreme wmi’ld-power. 
We knew that the German fleet wanted the Day to come when 
it might conquer the British navy. But we thought that those 
warlike schemes were the ideas of a few hot-heads. We l)e!ievcHl 
the Kaiser when he posed as the lover of peace. We thought uf 
him as a somewhat erratic and impetuous but surely trnthiu! 
and high-minded monarch, altogether unwilling to allow the 
militarist party to plunge Germany into war with Eussio, or even 
France, and least of all with Britain. 

T r The revelation of Germany . — The violation of the neutralily 
of Belgium— which Germany herself had guaranteed more than 
once— w^as the first news to most of us that the iTerman Govern- 
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ment was not to be trusted to abide by the treaties it had 
signed. Then we found that German vessels had been laying 
mines in British waters before war had been declared. And 
then came all the rest of the defiances of humanity which ruin- 
ed Belgium and the north of France and would have ruined 
Europe had it not been that the Allies were just able to hold 
their • own in face of the attack. The use of poison gas, the 
raids made by air-ships and aeroplanes, the sinking of merchant 
and passenger ships, neutral as well as British, without warning, 
the enslavement of the people of Belgium, were not fair fight- 
ing. They were the methods of a bully and of a stupid bully 
who cannot understand that such brutality is a proof that there 
can be no safety for anyone till he is beaten. By the excesses 
and cruelties that have surprised us, we have learned that 
Germans are not the kindly, truthful ' heralds of God’s will, 
messengers of His word ’ wdth a mission for ^ the ennoblement 
of the world’, but the enemies of the peace and liberty of all 
nations. 

We are getting over our surprise. German frightfulness ” 
is now a commonplace. German treachery and faithlessness have 
become so notorious that no greater insult can be offered to a 
man than to call him a ‘German.’ But every now and then 
a little new light is thrown on the subject. The ‘ Willy ’ and 
‘ Nicky ’ telegrams for instance w^ere a crowning proof that the 
.Kaiser himself as well as his advisers had long sought the down- 
fall of Britain. 

‘ Willy ’ and ‘ Perhaps a word or two about those 

telegrams will make the point clearer to some of my readers 
in India. When the Tsar of Bussia was dethroned at the 
Eevolution in March, and was sent into exile, he left behind 
him a great many documents which had hitherto been kept 
secret. Among them were a series of telegrams written in 
English which had passed between the Kaiser — who signed 
himself ‘Willy’— and the ex-Tsar, who signed himself Nicky. 
These telegrams, were sent in 1904. That was during the 
Eiissio- Japanese War. The Eussian fleet outward bound to fight 
(and be beaten by) the Japanese had in the North Sea fired 
on some British fishing boats, suspecting them to be Japanese 
torpedo-boats ! At least so the Eussians said— but it has long been 
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thought by some that it was German secret-service agents who 
misled the Russians. Anyhow the Eus.sians had fired on oar fish- 
ing boats, and naturally the deed was much resented. The rela- 
tions between Russia and Britain were thus exceedingly strained- 
Understanding this, the Kaiser suggested to the Tsar that. Iro ar.ii 
Russia should make an alliance. Russia, rvas then to Icil her A1I\ 
France that such a treaty had been made. France could not hc'pe 
to stand against Germany and Russia with Austria in tlie back- 
ground, and would have to join them and break the ‘friendly 
understanding ’ ..that existed between herself and Britain, wliich 
would, thus be isolated. ‘ In this way ’ says ‘ Willy ’ to ‘ Nicky 
a powerful combination of the three strongest continental I’cjweiv 
will be formed, to attack which the Anglo-Saxon group will, 
think twice before acting. You ought not to forget to order now 
ships, so as to be ready with them when the Russo-Japanese war 
is over. The docile Tsar swallowed the bait, and the treaty 
between the two Emperors was signed. When 'some responsible 
Russian statesmen learned of it, they persuaded the Tsar to draw 
back. But as far as intention went the correspondence and the 
treaty stand on record as proof of a deliberate hostility to England. 
And yet in the Guildhall in London on a visit to England in 1907 
the Kaiser declared that the inaintenaucs of the peace of the 
world and of good r.e]ations between Germany and Great Britain 
were his unswerving purpose. Like his Government, like his 
military officials, the Kaiser has proved himself unworthy of 
trust. 

Ajiother Telegram . — Mention of telegrams reminds one of 
the story of another telegram to Russia. In those days in 
1914, after Austria had presented an ultimatum to Serbia that 
was so insulting that it was clearly meant to drive Serbia into 
War, King George and Viscount Grey were doing their bos-t to 
Secure at least a hearing for terms of peace. They .suggested 
that Austria should be satisfied with occupying Belgrade, tlic 
capital of Serbia, as a pledge that Austrian demands would be 
fairly settled, and that then Austria should await mediaiiou. 

The Kaiser admitted that he sent on this proposal to the 
Austrian Government with his approval. 

Now if Austria accepted those terms, Russia would be con- 
tent, and would tell Serbia to agree, and peace would be preserv- 
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ed. But the Kaiser — who said ‘ my aim is above all the 
maintenance of peace ’—did not want that. He meant to have 
war with Russia, who, he believed, was weak and unready. 
Indeed at a council of Austrian and German officials held at 
Potsdam, presided over by the Kaiser, on July 5, 1914, it had been 
decided to force humiliation on Serbia, though that was certain 
to cause Russia to take up arms in defence of her injured Ally. 
So while he pretended to advocate mediation, the Kaiser let 
Austria know that he wanted her to fight Serbia even if it meant 
war with Russia, and he was very much astonished to find 
Austria had at last realised what War with Russia must mean 
and was actually prepared to accept the British suggestion of 
mediation. 

As Austria would not defy Russia, the Kaiser decided to 
entrap Russia into an act of open hostility. At the instance 
of the German authorities a sham edition of the Berlin semi- 
official newspaper, the Lokal-Anzeiger, -was issued declaring that 
Germany had ordered all her troops throughout the Empire to 
mobilise. Of course this sham newspaper came at once into 
the hands of the Russian Ambassador in Berlin, and he in- 
stantly telegraphed the news to his Government in Petrograd. 
After the Ambassador’s telegram had gone, the sham edition of 
the Lokal-Anzeiger was withdrawn,, and a contradiction of the 
news about mobilisation was published in a genuine edition. 
This too came to the Russian Ambassador, who of course at once 
sent a second telegram correcting his previous message. Mr. 
Gerard, who was the American Ambassador in Berlin and has 
published a book about his experiences there, states that that 
second telegram of the Russian Ambassador was intentionally 
delayed by the authorities in Berlin for twelve hours. 

Meanwhile the Tsar’s Government, with only the first 
telegram before them, believing that Germany was gathering 
her armies to attack Russia (which was true) had telegraphed 
from one end of Russia to another ordering the Russian armies 
to mobilise. 

This was sufficient for the Kaiser. / He told the British 
that it was too late to consider mediation as Russia was mobilis- 
ing against Austria and Germany, and he made the mobilisation 
which he had hirpself definitely provoked the occasion for W^r 
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with Eussia, pretending that Eussia was the aggressor. When 
President Wilson says that we cannot take the word of tire 
present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to 
endure, he speaks the plain truth, for the War lias revealed the 
Kaiser and his counsellors as men'who will deliberately lie to 
further their own ends. 

Russia - — The War has brought to light a Russia different 
entirely from the Eussia about which we thought that we knew 
something in 1914. We used to speak of Eussia as a ‘ giant ’ 
somewhat slow and stupid but of terrible strength. We know 
that there were anarchists and folk with strange impracticable 
political ideas in Eussia, but we had the idea that cnthusiasiii 
for the War had swamped their energies for the time being. 
And watching the marvellous advance of the Russian army into 
Galicia and East Prussia in 1914, the masterly retreat, the attack 
on the Bukovina, . the defence against Mackensen, the great 
retreat in 1915, and the great Russian offensive in 1916 under 
Brussiloff, the impression of the growing powder of Russia 
became more and more definite. It was fully expected that in 
1917, Eussia would deal one of the final blows at Germany and 
Austria. Now we know that all the while the Tsar was a 
traitor to the cause of his owm Empire and of the Allies. No 
one accuses him of the deliberate falseness of the Kaiser. The 
Tsar was too weak a man for that. But he allowed himself to 
be the tool of the pro-German and German courtiers around 
him. And then the end of Tsardom came. The Revolution of 
March, 1915, was the beginning of a new period in Eussia, of a 
new Eussia. Every revolution in history is the work of extrem- 
ists. But a revolution, such as that of the United States of 
America, can only be successful if moderation and tolerance 
insure the loyalty of all classes, and if the spirit of obedience to 
law and order continues to rule the conduct of the mojority of 
the common wealth. Now that has not been the case at all in 
Russia. The extremists were able to dethrone the Tsar. They 
were able to find a number of very able men to form one govern- 
ment after another. Among them there has arisen one heroic 
figure, Kerensky, but so far it has seemed as if the .sudden 
success of the Revolution was as surprising to its authors as to 
the re.3t of the world. They were ready to make a revolution. 
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They were qaite unprepared for the responsibilities of govern- 
ing. 

It has seemed to be the aim of every man in Russia, soldier 
sailor, artisan, member of the learned professions, or merchant, 
to assert his own freedom. The civil executive is powerless 
to prevent crime. The army is paralysed. The navy is un- 
reliable. Russians hate Germans. They have not the least 
thought of allowing Germany to dominate Russia. But with 
the Germans masters of Riga and at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland, with Germ<an-Aiistrian armies threatening Odessa, 
the Russia that will not obey Kerensky and Brussiloff is face to 
face with terrible disaster. G-ermany cannot conquer Russia. 
There is no possibility of that. Germany has no soldiers to 
spare for conquests in Russia. But for the time being Russia is 
her own enemy and by her folly and indiscipline has certainly 
held back the Allies from victory, thrown the organisation of’ths 
vast Russian territories into a chaos from which it will take years 
to rescue them, lost great cities and sacrificed the lives of thou- 
sands of Russian soldiers and citiziens. Russia has freed herself 
from despotism, but Russians have yet to learn that the first 
principle of liberty is obedience to law. Russia will come 
through the ordeal, just as France came through a far worse 
ordeal at the end of the eighteenth centuiy. The end is not 
yet, but brighter days are coming 

Of neutral nations and of our Allies . — There is no space 
here to speak in any detail of what may be called the minor 
discoveries that the War has made known to us about the sym- 
pathies and the practices of such neutral nations as Holland 
and Sweden. Both are in deadly peril from Germany by land 
or by sea. Both are tempted to make unheard of profit by 
supplying Germany with material for munitions or with food- 
stDffs. That is understood, and because of this much is for- 
given. But there is no excuse for Sweden allowing German 
representatiyes to hand communications to the Swedish repre- 
sentatives in Argentina of MexicO} or anywhere else, so that 
these may be transmitted as confidential messages to the 
Swedish Government, and be sent on to Germany by Swedish 
Government officials in Sweden, especially when those messages 
advise the sinking of the ships of another neutral, with whom 
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Germany and Sweden profess to be at peace, and tell wdiere it 
can be done. This petty treachery can have been of little use 
to Germany or to German submarines. But that the pro- 
German Government of Sweden could connive at it is another 
instance of the way in which German militarism destroys the 
true sense of honour in all those whom it influences. In splen- 
did contrast to such crookedness, the directness and clean and 
abiding courage of Prance and Italy have been an inspiration 
to, us all. No admiration can tell the valour of France or the 
daring of Italian soldiers on the Alps and the Carso. 

Of Belgium, of Serbia, of Eiimauia, of Japan, of Turkey 
and of Bulgaria there is no space to speak, though each in its 
own way has given us a surprise. But one word must be given 
to America. 

America. — To many of us at the beginning of the War the 
attitude of America was a revelation full of disappointment and 
pain. To speak frankly, the silence of the American Government 
on the German outrages in Belgium, and the want of 
towards German submarinism, and the somewhat irritating 
character of the American notes to Britain on various matters, 
were not worthy of American traditions of love of fair play and 
righteousnesS'lfAllowing for all the difficulties of the President, 
we could not think that they justified such lack of frien dlii3a »f' 
The over-careful neutrality of America was one of the surprises 
of the War. It was a surprise that lasted nearly three years. 

But the action of America when in April 1917, she joined 
the Allies was a greater and a most cheering surprise. The 
thoroughness of American organization, the enthusiasm of 
America for the cause, the reliability of American fellowship, 
came to us, and to all the Allies to hearten them in the 
hour when the vacillation and disorder of Eussia were at 
their worst. Without Eussia, the Allies could have won the 
War, but it would have been won only slowly and perhaps after 
yet another three years of struggle. With America, the Allies 
will win the War and win it swiftly. 

And the victory that we shall win with America to help us 
will be no truce to permit our enemies to re- arm themselves 
with new and deadlier weapons. It will be a victory establish- 
ing^righteousness in this world as it has never been established 
before. 
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In iR^inorp 

Verses from anew hyirin by John S, Arhioright, sung at Westminister Abbey 

A ugust 5 , 1917* 

0 valiaiifc Hearfes, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle-flame ; 

Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the land you loved, 

Proudly you gathered, rank on rank, to War, 

As who had heard God’s message from afar ; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
To save Mankind — -yourselves you scorned to save. 

Splendid you passed the great surrender madCj 
Into the light that never more shall fade ; 

Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 

Who wait the last clear trampet-call of God. ’ 

♦ * ♦ * 

0 risen Lord, 0 Shepherd of our Dead, 

Whose Cross has boughi; them and whose Staff has led — ' 
la glorious hope their proud aad sorrowing land 
Commits her children to Thy gracious hand. 


POLITICAL AND SOGIAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN FORMER TIMES: VIII. 

SOCIO-RELiaiOUS^OBGANISA TION.—[Continiiad). 

By L. K. Anantha Krishna Iybk, B.A., L.T. 

Syrian Liturgies 

Jacobites and St. Thomas’ Christians use the Syriac Liturgy 
of St. James, but few, eyen among the priests, understand Syriac ; 
among the Beformed Syrian Christians, a Malayalam translation of 
the Syriac Liturgy has now been generally adopted. The Jacobites 
say masses for the dead and believe in purgatory ? They invoke 
the Virgin Mary, venerate the Cross and relics of the saints. 
They prescribe auricular confessiou before mass, and at mass 
administer the bread dipped in the wine and recite the Eastern 
form of Nicene Creed. J acobite Syrians observe the seven sacra- 
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mentSj while the Keforoied Syrians have only three namely, 
Baptism, Holy Orders and Matrimony. 

The Syriac Liturgies are numerous. The Church maintains 
the doctrines o£ the trinity and unity, and that of the atonement, 
but does not wholly admit justification by faith. Transubstanti- 
ation is now part of the creed, priests pray for the quick and 
the dead, and also separately and distinctly for the dead. They 
beg for the intercession of the Virgin Mary, worship her with 
many prayers and fast in her honour. They also worship the 
saints, the altars and the host. The prayers are in the Syriac 
tongue, a language believed to have been used by the Lord and 
His apostles, but not understood by the Syrian congregations of 
the present day. The clergy claim the power of excommunicating 
and thereby destroying the souls and bodies of the offenders. 
They have extreme unction and auricular confession. God the 
Father, is represented in their churches and incense is burned, 
but there is no exposition of the Scriptures. The practice of 
blessing holy water was commenced amongst them about the 
seventh century. It is generally mixed with a little earth from 
St. Thomas Mount, near Madras, They excommunicate the 
murderer who is never absolved, not even after death. 

The altar is twelve by eighteen inches in size and is con- 
secrated at Easter, after which it must not be touched by 
unconsecrated hands. The services are chanted by the priests, 
who at intervals pray in a low tone accompanied b}' frequent 
crossings and prostrations, while the congregation in the mean- 
time occupy themselves with their own devotions. When the 
priests chant the words “Peace on earth, good-will tow'ards 
men,” the Kathanars take the right band of the ofliciatina 
»priest and so pass the ‘-'Peace” to the congregation each o1 
whom takes his neighbours right hand and salutes him’ with the 
word “ peace. ” The womeri are seated apart from the men. 
At the conclusion of the service the senior priest present stands 
at the door and, as the congregation passes out, each individual 
member receives his blessing unless guilty of any act considered 
sufficiently bad to deprive him of it. Formerly its being with- 
held was regarded as a very severe punishment. 

During Lent and other great fasts, seiwice is performed 
three times a day, at morning, evening, and midnight, at the two 
former no one fails to be present to receive the blessino-, and 
offer vows of peace and obedience, which is done by taking the 
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priest’s hands between their own raising them on high, and then 
kissing them. On Sundays, service is performed twice a day. 
On the first Wednesday in Lent, they anoint the head with 
holy oil, which consists of olive oil made from the branches of 
olive trees, that were blessed before the fruits were formed^ for 
doing which there is a particular ceremony. At this time the 
Eoman Catholics use ashes, and it is probable that the custom 
has originated the use of oil by the Syrians, as also the theatrical 
performances, which take place a few days before Lent, may be 
regarded as a species of carnival. Luring Lent, which with them 
lasts for fifty days, they abstain from flesh, fish, eggs, milk? butter 
and spirituous liquors. They also fast in Advent, on the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary from the first to the fifteenth of August, and 
in commemoration of the Apostles, which begins after Pentecost 
and lasts fifty clays, and at the Nativity of the Saviour, for 
twenty-five days before Christmas, beginning at sunset of the pre- 
ceding day and lasting for tw'enty-four hours. All these fasts 
must be kept under pain of excommunication. At the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, the cup is placed at the east end of the 
altar and the plate on the west, close to two others, the one con- 
taining a sponge to wipe the priest’s fingers, the other a dish and 
spoon, the whole being covered with a white cloth. TheJ,cake is 
circular and composed of wheaten flour, like a pie. Some portion 
of it is invariably kept until the communion following and mixed 
with the next baking, and thus they believe that they have retained 
some of the bread which was used at ‘‘ the Lord Supper,” This 
cake is stamped with the figure of the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, with a square in the centre, outside of which are 
two circular lines, and between each line of the cross is a 
smaller line in the same direction converging to the centre. Con- 
vsequently, each quarter of the cake has a perfect cross, and three 
lines or twelve in all, signifying the twelve apostles. When the 
priest consecrates the bread, he raises it, on which tom-tomS: and 
cymbals strike up, and the curtain is drawn shutting the priest 
from the gaze of the congregation. He then prays alone, after 
which the curtain is drawn aside, and he advances holding the 
bread in his right hand, and the wine in his left, and chanting a 
hymn. He then turns round the altar and receives the elements, 
and the music again strikes up, followed by a silence during which 
the priest mutters a short prayer to himself. Three priests cele- 
brate the Eucharist at the same time at the three different altars. 
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The clergy receive the elements separately every day, and the laity 
only three times a year, with the difference that for them bread 
is dipped ia the wine which is not the case with the priests. 

Love’-feasts are still held. Large quantities of sugat'Canej 
■rice, honey, and flour are collected and stored up for the occasion. 
When the time arrives, cakes are baked and plantains, etc. procured, 
the fast being celebrated in a room adjoining the church. The 
various portions are distributed by a blessing of the priests. 
The guests are seated in rows, each provided with a plantain leaf 
on their knees to serve instead of a plate. Silence is then 
commanded and the church overseers walk down the rows to see 
that no one is omitted and that .all share alike. What is left may 
be eaten by a heathen. 

The main characteristics of the Syrian Church are: — 

L “ The Syrian Church presents an undeniable instance of 
an ancient church preserved in its purity for the past sixteen or 
seventeen centuries on the coast of Malabar, which has never 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Boman Pontiff’, nor his peculiar 
dogmas since the Cross revolt* 

2. ‘‘ Tbf3 church exhibits an independent testimony to the 
Apostolic polity of the Church in the threefold order of bishop, 
priest and deacim, as sketched by St. Paul in his Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus and deducible from. St. John's letter to 
the seven Asiatic churches written sixty years after the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, and uniformly acknowledged by the 
ecclesiastical writers of the age immediately next to that of the 
Apostles/’ ^ 

The following are the main points in which the Syrian 
Church differs from the Church of Borne : — The Jacobite Syrians 
reject the supremacy of the Pope, acknowledge the supreme 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, hold no traditions of equal or 
co-ordinate rank with the Scriptures without comment for perusal 
by the people, do not receive the Council of Trent, do not enforce 
the celibacy of the clergy, nor allow images in churches. They 
recognise orthodox Churches as branches of Christ^s Holy 
Catholic Church, and accept the canons of the first Coiiacil of 
Nice, 325 A.D., as well as those of Constantinople, 331 A.D» and 
Ephesus, 431 A, D, rejecting only those of Chalcedon twenty 
years later.” ^ 

\ * ^ Indian Ohrkiians of St, Thojms, pp.1%4:. 

The Indian Christians of St, ThomaSf ^p, 
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^ Reformed Syrians wish to multiply the copies of the 
Syrian scriptures, to translate the Scriptures into Malayalam, to 
establish schools on Scripture principles, to improve the education 
of the clergy, and make use of the vernacular in preaching and 
expounding the Gospel.^ 

The Jacobite Syrian church contains the very essence of 
Popery without the supremacy of the Church of Rome- The 
great body believe in transubstanfciation. the sacrifice of the mass 
for the living and the dead, prayers for the departed, purgatory, 
worship of the Virgin Mary, veneration of the saints, prayers in 
an unknown tongue, extreme unction, allow pictures in their 
churches representing God the Father, prayers to the altar and 
the chancel, connected with which are the elevation of the host, 
the burning of incense, and the ringing of bells, at the time of 
that elevation the priest receiving mass alone. 

Docteises and the Customs op the Church of Malabar 

BEFORE THE SyNCD OF DiAMPEB 

The Milabar church rejected the Pope’s supremacy, and 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. In the latter case, the 
Syrians maintained the spiritual presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacrament and rejected as an absurdity 
the figment of the actual presence, when it was first brought 
before their notice. They condemned the adoration of images. At 
that time no idol was to be seen in their churches except a few in 
the neighbourhood of the Portuguese stations, from whom some 
Syrians have learned how to make use of them. This statement 
does not apply to the figure of the cross which they had long 
regarded with reverence and placed in all their churches. Gradu- 
ally some of those who resided near the Portuguese had learned 
to pray to the Virgin Mary and other .saints. They maintained 
that the Church of Rome had corrupted the true faith. They had 
heard nothing of purgatory, and were at a loss to understand 
w'hat Menezes meant when he first brought it to their knowledge. 
They had no knowledge of masses for the dead. They made no 
use of holy oil in the administration of baptism. It was cus- 
tomary after the service to rub the infant’s body with cocoanut 
oil or gergelin, a species of saffron. This practice, though not 
attended with prayer or benediction, they regarded as some- 
what sacred. They had no knowledge of extreme unction nor 

1 'ills Indian Christians of 3t, Thomas, pj). 139. 
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had they heard of oracular confessiop.’ When it was first pro* 
posed to them they shrank from it with great horror. They soon 
found how entirely it held them in bondage to a mercenary priest- 
hood who carried their jurisdiction to their very thoughts and 
intentions of the heart and to the domestic secrets of a family^ 
They never dreamt of the celibacy of the clergy, who were allowed 
to marry with all the freedom of laity, The wives of the clergy 
were called ca^aniares and took precedence of the other women in 
the church and everywhere else, and were distinguished.by a cross 
of gold or of some inferior metal suspended from the neck. They 
denied that matrimony was a sacrament. They appear to have 
held only two orders, priesthood and the diaconate and though 
they have since been multiplied after the example of Eorne, yet all 
the inferior orders are included in the diaconate and conferred 
together. The priests are called kasheehas, the deacons slium-^ 
sha7ias> They celebrated the communions with cakes mixing the 
meal with a little oil and salt. 

M, Eenaedot, in his history of the Patriarchs of Alexandria^ 
says that this was the usual practice of the Syrian Jacobites, 
They consecrated the elements with prayer, believing that without 
the Holy Ghost the mere words of the priest would be of no avail. 
They administered in both kinds to all communicants. The pre- 
sent practice is to dip the cake in the wine and put it in the 
communicant’s mouth ; but it is uncertain whether the custom 
prevailed before the Synod of Diamper. They admitted to com- 
munion the members of other churches. In all questions of 
doctrine they appealed to the authority of the sacred Scripture as 
decisive, and not like Romanists to any addition, to Fathers or 
decisions of the Church or interpretations of the priests. They 
are said to have held the three sacraments — Baptism, the Eucha- 
rist and Holy Orders — and these sacraments very strikingly dis- 
tinguish them from the Eoman Church. 

Professor Lee in his history of the Syrian Church in India 
confirms the fact that the Syrians had not observed the sacraments 
with regard to confirmation. Menezes was well aware that it 
was wholly unknown in India, (vide footnote in Hough’s 
Gliristmiitij in India, Vol. II, pp. 18-21). 

The difference in tenets between the Jacobite Syrians and - 
tbe Eeformed Syrians are these 

Both the Jacobite and the St* Thomas' Syrians use the 
liturgy of St. James. The latter have, however, made some 
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modifications by deleting certain passages from it. The Jacobite 
Syrians look upon the Holy Bible as the main aiitbority in mat^ 
ters of doctrine, practice and ritual; they do not allow the 
Bible to be interpreted except by the traditions of the Church, 
the writings of the early ifathers and the decrees of the Holy 
Synods of the undivided Christian period ; but the St. Thomas’ 
Syrians believe that the Holy Bible is unique and supreme in 
such matters. The Jacobites have faith in the efficacy and neces- 
sity of prayers, charity, etc. for the benefit of the departed souls, 
of the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and the saints in divine wor- 
ship, of pilgrimages and of confessing sins too, and of obtaining 
absolution from priests. The St. Thomas’ Syrians on the other hand 
consider these and other similar practices as unscriptural, tending 
not to the edification of the believers, but to the drawing away of 
the minds of believers, from the vital and real spiritual truths of the 
Christian revelation. The Jacobites admin ster the Lord’s Sup- 
per to the laity and to the non-celebrating clergy in the form of 
consecrated bread dipped in consecrated wine, and regard it a sin 
to adminster the elements separately after having united them in 
token of Christ’s resurrection. The St. Thomas’ Syrians admit 
the laity to both the elements after the act of uniting them. 
While the Jacobite Syrians allow the marriage ceremonies on 
Sundays on the plea that, being of the nature of a sacrament, 
they ought to be celebrated on Sundays, the St. Thomas’ Syrians 
regard this practice as unscriptural, the Sabbath being set apart 
for rest and religious exercises. While the Jacobites believe 
that the mass is as much a memorial of Christ’s oblation on 
the Cross as it is an holy sacrifice offered for the remission of 
the sins of the living and of the faithful dead, the St. Thomas’ 
Syrians observe it as a commemoration of Christ’s sacrifice on 
the Cross. The Jacobites venerate the cross and the relics of 
saints, while the St. Thomas’ Syrians regard the practice as 
idolatory. The Jacobites perform mass for the dea'd, while 
St. Thomas’ Syrians regard it as unscriptural. With the Jaco- 
bites, re-marriage, marriage of widows, and marriage after ad- 
mission to full priesthood, reduce a priest to the status of a 
layman, and one united in such marriage is not permitted to 
perform priestly functions, whereas priests of the St. Thomas’ 
Syrians are- allowed to contract marriage without forfeiture 
of their priestly rights. The Jacobite Syrians believe in the 
efficacy of infant baptism, and. acknowledge baptismal regenera- 

1070—39 
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tioQ, while the St. Thonias* Syrians who also baptise infants, 
deny the doctrine of regeneration in baptism and regard the 
ceremony as a mere external sign of admission to church com- 
munion. The Jacobites observe special feasts, and abstain from 
certain articles of food during such feasts, while the St. Thomas' 
Syrians regard the practice as superstitious, 

{Conchided.) 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The month has not been without great events. In our last issue 
we chronicled both success and failure, success in Palestine, losses in 
Italy. This month it is for the most part unbroken success. On 
the Western front a magnificent surprise attack led by a very large 
number of tanks and without artillery preparation broke through the 
Hindenburg line, and captured over 11,000 prisoners. This led to the 
hurrying up of vast German forces, and ultimately to our withdrawal 
from about a third of the section captured. This partial retirement 
is no doubt regrettable but it does not in any sense annul the vic- 
tories of the previous days. 

German East Africa is now finally cleared of the enemy, the last 
body of two thousand men being driven into Portuguese territory. 
The large number of prisoners captured during the last weeks of the 
campaign numbering many thousands, white and black, shows the 
formidable character of the defence and the task that lay before our 
troops. With the capture of East Africa the last German colony has 
gone. Whatever may be the case after the War is over, for the 
present the net result to Germany has been the hauling down of her 
flag from every bit of the world's surface except in her own land anci 
in captured Belgium and Northern France. Whether the decision 
after the War will return her any of her lost possessions remains to be 
seen, but there is abundant evidence that colonial determination to 
exclude Germany from the Pacific as well as from Africa will have to 
be reckoned with. 


That this determination will prove an important factor Is evident 
in the literature of the day. A recent work entitled The New Pacific 
by Mr. C. Brunsdon Fletcher, a well-known and gifted Australian jour- 
nalist has something to say on this so far as the Pacific is concerned. 

^ The Sisiory of CliristimUy in hidia, ifough, Vol. IT, pp. 
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the book appears with a preface by Viscount Bryce, and a foreword 
by the Eight Hon. W. M. Hughes, the’ Prime Minister of x^ustralia. 
Mr. Hughes entertains no illusions regarding Germany’s action in the 
past. “‘The history of the last forty years in this quarter of the globe 
is full of extraordinary interest because Germany has been brewing 
her devil’s broth for the benefit of civilisation in an ocean which 
sooner or later must become the balancing centre of the world’s trade 
and development* . . Germany laid her plans as carefully against 
Australia as she did against France and Belgium, against Eussia and 
Servia, and against Great Britain herself in the final cast.” If such 
are the views of Australia’s Prime Minister we may be sure that 
Australian opinion will not suii'er gladly the presence of German 
power in her neighbourhood. And what is true of Australia is true 
also of South Africa. Unless a decisive victory is obtained by the 
Entente Powers, and consequently the power to decide the future of 
Germany’s former colonies, the risk of trouble within the British 
Empire will be great. 


The Theosopliist for November contains an attack on Dr. Farqiihar 
for statements made by him in a paper called The Challenge. Dr. 
Farquhar is well able to take care of himself, but it is desirable that 
a few words should be said here about the statment made in The 
Theosophist that before the investigation by Mr. Hodgson of the 
Psychical Eesearch Society, the accusation brought by the Coulombs 
had been thoroughly investigated and disproved. The accusation refer- 
red to originally appeared in the pages of this Magazine and was never 
investigated in the only way in which it could have been investigated 
properly, in a court of law. The accusation brought i^ainst 
Madame Blavatsky was one of falsehood and fraud, the evidence was 
given in the shape of letters written by Madame Blavatsky to M* 
and Madame Coulomb and the accusation, was never disproved. 

As many people are ignorant of what actually happened in 1884, 
it may be well to give a short account of the facts. The Theosophical 
Society had been attracting a good deal of attention both in India and 
in the West because of the strange “ phenomena” which were alleged 
to be performed by the Mahatmas acting through their chosen agent* 
Madame Blavatsky. The “phenomena” were of a trivial enough 
character, Locks of hair, cigarettes, cigarette papers were transmit- 
ted by “ occult ” means from one place to another ; crockery was found 
in an unlikely place or when broken was repaired in a mysterious 
manner ; and letters from the Mahatma Koot Ploomi were delivered in 
unusual ways. The occult has a great attraction for many people and 
the idea that it was possible to work a kind of spiritual parcel-post 
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with the aid of the Tibetan Mahcitmas appealed to many people for 
whom the other sides of Theosophioal teaching had little interest. 
The boom which the phenomena” were giving to Madame Blavat- 
sky and her Society received a great set-back owing to a qiiaiTc! which 
broke out .among the devotees at the Theosophicai headquarters at the 
Adyar. In the beginning of 1884, there were living there a Monsieur and 
Madame M, Coulomb. M. Coulomb was a clever workman, and Madame 
Coulomb had at one time be-friended Madame Blavatsky. They had 
joined Madanle Blavatsky in 1882 and became her special coniidaiitl. 
When Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Clcott went to Europe in 
February, 1884, the Coulombs were left in charge of Madame Bla vat- 
sky’s rooms. This was resented by the other members of the Theoso- 
phicai Society^ especially because it was felt that Madame Coulomb^ 
from the way she talked, was not a true believer. Ultimately the 
Coulombs were expelled from the Society and from the Adyar. Mada- 
me Blavatsky was thus in the unpleasant dilemma of having to choose 
between her friends the Coulombs and the rest of the Sooiety, and 
she chose to throw the Coulombs over. 

After the Coulombs left it was discovered that machinery for 
trickery existed at the Adyar. The “ Shrine,” a cabinet in which 
broken saucers could be made whole and in which letters were trans- 
mitted to and from the Mahatmas, •was found by some members of the 
Society to have a sliding panel, and arrangements were in existence 
which showed that it was possible to have access to it from Madame 
Biavatsky’s room on the other side of the wall. The explanation given 
by the Theosophists was that this had been done by the Coulombs to 
ruin kladame Blavatsky, but most people believed that there was a 
simpler explanation, and that the “ phenomena ” were a fraud. 

In August 1884, Madame Coulomb brought to the Editor of this 
Maga 2 :me a number of letters which purported to be written by 
Madame Blavatsky, and which if genuine proved conclusively that a 
great fraud on the public was being perpetrated. Thi.s Magazine had 
had no quarrel with the Theosophicai Society, and indeed had express- 
ed its approval of some of its ideals. But its Editor and those whom 
he consulted when they had studied the letters and were convin- 
ced that they were genuine, felt it to be a .public duty to expose 
the fraud. A number of the letters were published in the articles 
called The Collapse of Root Eoomi in the issues of September and 
October, 1884. The publication produced a sensation. There was no 
mincing of matters. Madame Blavatsky was openly chai'ged with 
falsehood and fraud and in particular with attempting to obtain a large 
sum of money by the fraudulent dispatch of a telegram. It was felt by 
ail thinking people that the only way for Madame Blavatsky 
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to rehabilitate herself was by means of legal action. At first 
threats of legal proceedings were made, but nothing came of them, 
Madame Blavatsky came out from Europe, but a Committee of 
Theosophists investigated the charges and declared that they were 
unfounded. This was the only ■ way in which the charges were 
“ investigated and disproved.” The Committee further said it was 
not necessary to take legal proceedings, as the letters “ necessarily 
appear absurd to those acquainted with our philosophy and facts, and 
as those who are not acquainted wdth those facts could not have their 
opinions changed even by a judicial verdict in favour of Madame 
Blavatsky, therefore it is the unanimous opinion of this committee 
that Madame Blavatsky should not prosecute her defarners in a court 
of law.” So the great opportunity was lost for ever of .disproving 
the charges. It \vas a simple issue. Were the Coulomb letters for- 
geries or not ? The Theosophists maintained they were, but shrank 
from having the issue tried in a court of law. What thinking men 
thought of it may be seen from the following quotation from that 
distinguished Indian Sir Madhava Eau, K. C. S. I. Writing in the 
Madras Times to Theosophists, he said : “ The phenomena she had 
professed to perform in connection with the Mahatmas were certainly 
most incredible at the very o^itseti Then again the disclosures that 
have been made by The ChrisUan College Magazine are most fatal and 
tend to prove that these phenomena were common and vulgar tricks^ 
Then again Madame Blavatsky has utterly abstained from meeting 
those disclosures in a court of justice and vindicating her conduct and 
character greatly as those are tiow impugned. Take these facts to- 
gether and ponder over them. Their cumulative effect can lead to but 
one conclusion.” 


The Theosophist has a very characteristic remark about one of 
the results of the exposure. It says, ‘‘ Dr. Earquhar adds the obvious 
falsehood that a law-suit was started in Madras in consequence of 
which Madame Blavatsky and ail her closest associates in the 
phenomena filed from Madras. We -were under the impression that 
Colonel Olcott, her closest associate, lived in Adyar and died there in 
1907.” This is cleverly put, but in the first place, as readers of this 
Maga?5ine’s account of the Collapse of Root Floomi will remember, it 
was carefully stated in our pages, that no charge of complicity in the 
“ phenomena ” was made against Colcmel Olcott. In the second place, 
though a law-suit was not actually started the preliminary steps had 
been taken in a suit that would have put Madame Blavatsky into the 
witness-box. Towards the end of March, 1885, Madame Coulomb 
through her solicitors eailed upon one of Madame Blavatsky’s promi- 
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neat; Earopean siipportos to apologise for having spoken of her as 
having forged the letters and threatening that unless he did so 
before the 2ad of April, she would take legal proceedings against him. 
By a curious coincidence it was found just at this time that the state 
of Madame Biavatsky’s health made it necessary for her to leave 
India, and she sailed in the S,S, Tihre on tlfe 2nd z\prii. As the 
chief witness had disappeared, the case was not proceeded with. The 
full account of what happened appeared in a letter from Madame 
Coulomb to the Madras Mail^ on the 22nd April. Another curious 
coincidence is that with the disappearance of Madame Blavatsky from 
the scene the “ phenomena’^ ceased. The simplest and surest way to 
disprove the charge that the “ phenomena ” were fraudulent would 
have been to repeat the “ phenomena” under conditions in which tho 
Coulombs’ allegations were fully met. Not only did the “ phenomena” 
cease ; it is signihoanl that the Theosophists themselves had been at 
pains to destroy the “ shrine ” which the Coulombs’ revelations had 
brought into disrepute. 


A SUPPLEMENT to Government Order No. 559 dated istMay,19i7, 
has been issued in Government Order No. 1531 dated 3rd December, 
1917. The later order empowers heads of colleges to enforce at their 
discretion the orders of No. 559 regarding the attendance of undergradu- 
ate students at political meetings. The new order will, we presume, 
remove the objections urged against the earlier order, for there is no 
difference of opinion among educational authorities that attendance 
of students at political meetings of type so familiar to us is wholly 
prejudicial to their studies. Many false impressions have been circu- 
lated to the effect that Government Order No. 559 was intended to 
check a nascent nationalism, nothing could be further from the truth. 
The objection to the participation of' students in political meetings 
holds good for ail parties in political meetings whether on the one side 
or on the other, though naturally the most dangerous one are those 
in which violent diatribes against authority are indulged in. We 
have heard a great deal of late of a ^ calm atmosphere ’ for Mr, Mon- 
tagu ; a far more clamant need is a calm atmosphere for our students, 
areal calm in which they may devote themselves to quiet thought 
and study. To this end the efforts of Government have been directed. 


An announcement of great importance to the Jewish people, hailed 
by the Jewish Chroiiicle as marking a new epoch for the Jews, has been 
made by Mr. Balfour on behalf of the Government to Lord Eothscbild. 
He stated that the GQvernment viewed with favour the establishment 
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in Palestine of the national home for the Jewish people and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the attainment of this object, it 
being understood that nothing will be done to prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of non- Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status of Jews in any other country. 

It will be a very remarkable outcome of the War if the old Jewish 
aspirations unfulfilled for nearly 2,000 years should at last be realised. 
In this connection the following note by the Eev. J. T. Webster in the 
October Record of the United Free Ohurch of Scotland maybe of 
interest : — 

“In an impressive speech at last General Assembly, the Bishop 
of Stepney, indicating historical facts, said that “ of all movements 
in the whole world, no movements have so much significance to us as 
the movements of the Jewish race. History seems to show that 
wherever we have a movement of the Jews, God means something by 
it. All history points to the fact that w^hen the Jews are on the 
move, great things are taking place.*’ 

They are on the move to-day, as never perhaps in any Christian 
century. Jewry throughout the world has been shaken to its roots. 
The walls of the Polish ghetto have fallen, and hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, have moved eastwards; at one stroke the Eussian 
Eevolution removed the shackles from six million Jews and set them 
free from a bondage paralleled only by that in which Pharaoh held their 
ancestors. Eoumania has given her word that after the War liberty 
will be the portion of her Jewish inhabitants, and the whole of the 
Chosen People will then have been emancipated. The Jews bear 
their share in the present world-conflict ; at present a brigade of Jews 
is being formed in Britain — the purpose being, as is reported, to send 
them to help in the new conquest of the Holy Land. The Jewish 
Nationalist movement, daily increasing in strength, has so crystallized 
its demands that the establishment of some sort of autonomous 
> Jewish state in Palestine has become a subject in the counsels of 
statesmen. On the other hand, the Synagogue is in a ferment with 
regard to the future existence of Judaism ; Jewish leaders openly 
express their fears that political emancipation spells the end of Jewish 
orthodoxy and can only result in the complete disintegration of the 
* forces of Judaism. 

This present and prospective upheaval is giving an open door to the 
Church. Hitherto, seemingly uneonscious of her power in the Gospel, 
she has failed to do more than touch the barest fringes of Jewry, and 
has waited, as it were, for some miraculous intervention, outside 
herself, which would lead to the redemption of Israel. The evangeli- 
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2 :ation of the Jews is a work, as the Bishop already quoted slated, 
into which the Church as a whole has not yet begun to throw her 
heart with enthusiasm.” But events call her to have herself prepared 
to seek the lost sheep of the house of Israel. They are on the move* 

Our Jewish Gommitee has set itself to prepare for the future, It 
is endeavouring to make the facts of the situation known to presby- 
teries and congregafcions ; it is taking counsel with other Jewish com- 
mittees; by appointment of the General Assembly, it is pursiiing an 
inquiry into the whole situation created in Jewry by the War ; under 
its auspices, one successful conference on the Jewish question has al- 
ready been held, and it is projecting an Inter-Presbyterian Coiincii to 
meet in Glasgow in January, on Post-War needs and co-operative 
effort in Jewish evangelization. As a more immediate practical effort 
it has also in hand the raising of a Special War Fund for relief of 
, Jewish distress and for the reconstruction of our mission work. 

Such a fund is a distinct necessity if our Church is to bear its 
share in the solution of the after- war Jewish problem. The need for 
it has grown with the continuance of the War. So great is the misery 
and so widespread the distress that efforts for relief have never met 
the needs, and now the fount of charity begins to dry up, while, cala- 
mity following calamily, conditions have become worse than ever. 
The recent great fire at Salonika has^left 50,000 Jews without shelter. 
If in Eussia the Eevolution, which gave liberty, inspired hope in the 
hearts of millions of Jews there, this is now also the hour of their 
direst agony. Eecent weeks have'brought us knowledge of rival factions 
of bitterness, demoralization, bloodshed, and threatening famine ; but 
the Western world little realizes how the exiled Jews are the first to 
suffer from the unrest, confusion, and general disorganization, or how 
continuous fear of popular outbursts wears out their spirit* The 
Bussian retreats have increased the numbers of refugees and added to 
the congestion ; in certain places out-breaks of fire have occurred, in 
others inundations, and by an irony of fate the fugitives have been the 
principal sufferers. Pood prices are prohibitive ; people, formerly of 
wealth, sell their daughters’ hair to buy bread. Death from starvation 
is a real fact ; mothers are often happy to see their nursing babies die 
and end their misery. In the Holy Land conditions are, if possible, 
still worse. Typhus, cholera, and hunger are in all the land. There 
is scarcely a house where the spectre of famine has not stood on 
the threshold ; women and children are starving and naked ; in the 
towns a child may be purchased for a shilling or two — sold in des- 
peration by starving parents. The dead lie unbiiried, and in some 
places no living being is to be found— death or exile has marked the 
fate of the inhabitants, and the only sound hoard is the twittering 
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of sparrows building their nests in the deserted houses. Truly the 
Jews are on the move, but in the first instance it is a march on the 
highway of sorrow. 

Such a tale of human sorrow cannot fail to move the heart of 
Scotland, and the fact that tens of thousands of Jews have laid down 
their lives on the battlefield in the Allies’ cause is an added reason 
why we should help their families. The Jewish Committee has 
already passed £7,500 in the relief -grants for Eussia, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Sums are still being sent through Christian workers to 
Eussia ; the Church of Scotland acts with us on behalf of fugitives 
in Egypt ; for Palestine all the missionary societies are co-operating 
with us. Dr. Paterson of Hebron, now in Egypt, is our representa- 
tive on the Administrative Committee for Syria and Palestine Eelief, 

* 

Five thousand pounds has been marked for reconstruction of our 
stations and hospitals, and, while food and clothing are required, it 
cannot be over -emphasized that nothing will be more needed, when- 
ever the land is open, than the help our hospitals can give ; without 
direct Christian work, Israel’s deepest sore will remain unhealed. The 
reconstruction side of the War Fund accordingly requires special 
consideration, for, the Jews being on the move and the door being 
open, it is ours to meet them with the gospel. Over £6,000 is still 
required to make up the sum sanctioned by the General Assembly,” 


LITEBABY NOTES, 

The wide interest aroused by Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond is evidence 
of the fascination exercised over the human mind by supposed com- 
munications from the unseen world. In noticing a more recent con- 
tribution to the same subject {On the Threshold of the Unseen^ by Sir 
W. F. Barrett, Kegan Paul, 6s. Qd, nett), the reviewer in The Bibbert 
Journal ^QxtmeTxtlj points out how incredulous, in spite of their will 
to believe, most men are even towards phenomena attested by eminent 
men of science like Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord 
Eayleigh, and Sir William Barrett himself. The truth is, in our 
opinion, that all such evidence is either super-fluous or inadequate- 
The man who has learnt from Jesus the certainty of eternal life’ has no 
need of it : the others will not ‘ be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.’ , '»■ 


Dr. Hastings’s monumenM Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics has reached its* ninth volume and the article on Phrygians. 
Among the artioles likely to attract immediate notice is that on 
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* Niet7.schev by J. Havelock Ellis. We might also indicate as worthy 
of special attention, coming from the pens of highly qualified authors, 
® Neo-Platonism,’ by Dean Inge, and ‘ Philistines/ by Professor E. A. 
Stewart Macalister. 


We have before now had occasion to notice the elaborate work 
on Luther by Dr. Grisar, a member of the Society of Jesus. The 
sixth volume of the authorised translation, by E, M. Lamond, has 
now been published by Kegan Paul f 12s. nett). But it is important 
that the reader should notice the limitations of the work. Not only 
must he allow for the fact that the author, as a Jesuit, can hardly be 
expected to view his ‘ hero ’ with approval. He must also make 
allowance for a distressing lack of the sense of humour. As The Tmes 
Literary Supplement, in a front-page notice, aptly says — ‘ Every one 
who writes about particular passages of Luther’s life must consult 
Professor Grisar for details. But if a man wants to understand 
Luther he had better content himself with the few pages of Melanch- 
thon’s life of him, or Michelet’s brilliant sketch,’ or Kostlin, or 
Principal Lindsay’s history of the Eeformation. 


Two or three books among those directed to the inevitable after- 
math of the War, and the labours of reconstruction, may be briefly 
noticed. Proposals for the Prevention' of Ftiiure Wars, by various con- 
tributors (Allen and Unwin, Is. nett), commands* attention, if only 
because Viscount Bryce is one of the contributors. There is also 
The Framework of a Lasting Peace, edited by Leonard S. Woolf 
(Allen and Unwin, 45, 6rA nett), a thoughtful, comparative review of 
past essays in this direction. Freedom, by Gilbert Gannan (Headley 
Bros., 2s. nett), is perhaps more stimulating by its passion than con- 
vincing by its argument. 


A SUGGESTIVE contribution to the important task of retaining 
the salutary influence of the Classics in our necessary reconstruction 
of education is Professor Ehys Eoberts’s lecture, delivered before the 
British Academy, on Greek Civilization as a Study for the People. It 
is published by Milford, at Is, nett, and is not without a moral for 
Ipdian readers. 


Eeadees in India, as well as in Britain, will note with interest 
the publication of a new book by Dr. T. E. Glover. Its title, From 
Pur ides to Philip, gives the range of time it covers ; and its aim is to 
reveal, from the records of their many-sided activities and their con- 
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ceptions of condueti and education, how the Greeks of that age looked 
upon life. There are all too few good books on the fourth century in 
Greece, and Dr. Glover’s work may help to make it more alive for 
those who have hitherto found its history rather dry. The book is 
published by Methuens (8s. 6rL nett). 


A TIMBLY publication, and yet of more than merely topical in- 
terest is the brilliant sketch of the long history of Mesopotamia, 
by Mr. Edwyn Bevan, entitled The Land of the Ttoo Rivers 
(Arnold, 2s, 6d» nett). The gifted historian of the Seleucid dynasty 
writes with peculiar authority, and the quality of his work may be 
judged from the tribute of the Times reviewer, who compares it to those 
two masterly sketches, The Dcmn of History, by Professor J. L. 
Myres, and The Ancient East, by Dr. Hogarth. Any one who even 
faintly realises the older history of Mesopotamia, from the days of 
Sumer and Akkad to the splendid Caliphate of the x\bbassids, must 
rejoice at the prospect that at last it is to be delivered from the deso- 
lating yoke of the Turk. 


Most of our readers know something of Professor Saintsbury’s 
Voluminous and at the same time vivid and iiliiminatiiig studies of 
English literature. As if it were not enough that he seems to have 
read everything ever written in that wide field, he has now shown once 
more how his catholic taste has comprehended am unusually complete 
study of the literature of Prance. A History of the French Novel to the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century 9 of which the first volume is now 
published by Macmillans (18s. nett), will lay the world of letters 
under one more heavy debt to the veteran Professor and authori 


BOOIl NOTICES. 

The following publications are by the Christian Literature Society^ 
Madras, Allahabad, Calcutta, Eangoon and Colombo. 

Geounds foe Belief in Gob. By W. H. Campbell, m.a., b.b. 
(Telugu), pp^. 128, price 3 annas. 

An excellent little work on Christian Evidences. This second edit- 
ion will be welcomed by many teachers and others whose work leads 
them to present the arguments for Christianity, systematically and 
constructively. 
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The Lord^S Day, By the Eev. A. M. Boggs. Two editions 
(English and Teliigu), pp. 40, price 2 annas. 

A brief and telling booklet designed to meet the arguments for 
observing the Seventh Day, or the old Jewish Sabbath, as disting- 
uished from the observance of the First Day of the Week,” or the 
Christian Sunday. It is the best presentation in brief compass which 
we have seen. It shouM have a wide circulation. 

CHBisTiAmTT Tested BY Eeason. By Eev. E. A. Hume, m. a., 
D.D., of Ahmednager. Second Edition (revised), pp. 32, price li annas. 
(English). 

A concise statement of the principal truths of the Christian 
religion, together with reasons, very clearly and simply put, for holding 
them. Very useful for putting into the hands of inquirers, and of 
Christian workers who are often met with objections of a sort which 
they do not know just how to answer. 

Bible Studies in Evangelism. By Eev. A. A. Scott, b.a., b.d., 
of the Ihdore Christian College (English), pp. 68, price 3 annas. 

A valuable contribution to Evangelistic Campaign Literature^ 
designed to stimulate especially the volunteer and non-professional 
worker. The booklet is devotional throughout, and non-controversial. 
The four parts treat of The Duty of Evangelism ; The Message of 
Evangelism ; The Preparation for Delivery of the Message ; and How 
the Message is to be presented, 

Commentary on Hosea (Telugu), pp. 134, price 10 annas. 

The first twenty-one pages are given up to introductory matter 
pertaining to the life and times of the Prophet, and to an analysis 
of his writing. The remainder of the book is given to the full text of 
the Prophecy and to brief comments together with quite full references 
and cross references. A useful and much needed book. 

The Uniqueness of Christ (Tamil), pp. 16, price 3 pies. 

This tract was published first in English by the Association Press 
of the Y. M. 0. A. and is now put forth in the vernacular as one of the 
publications of the Evangelistic Forward Movement in South India. 
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The Present Political Situation in India. 

(A7t open letter from the National Missionary Council to 
Missionaries in India). 

At a time when the situation of public affairs in this country gives 
occasion for great anxiety, the National Missionary Council respect- 
fully asks the Missionaries throughout India to make the public affairs 
of the country a subject of the most earnest prayer, that God may 
give to our rulers wisdom and strength, and to all who take part in 
political deliberations a spirit of calmness and reasonableness and a 
single eye to the better government of this country in the interest of 
all its inhabitants both the great and the small, the powerful and the 
weak, the educated and the ignorant. 

Further, we would ask all missionaries to consider afresh the great 
ideals for which, in the providence of God, governments exist ; and to 
let those principles dominate and control their own thinking in these 
times of controversy, and, when occasion requires, to make these 
principles clear to others. It is as much an ideal of good government 
to provide for everyone of its subjects the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his personality, as it is to provide for the wdrole body politic 
the blessings of order, peace and justice. 

The former of these is an ideal of good government because the 
better the individual citizens are, the better is the w^hole State. As 
the messengers of Christ we teach the freedom of man’s will and the 
responsibility towards God and man which attaches to that freedom. 
We teach that our Lord ca^me that men might have life and have it 
more abundantly. We are w^ell aware that nothing adds more to the 
richness of man’s life and to the development of his personality than 
responsibility. Among the responsibilities which thus draw out the 
best of man’s powers is responsibility to his nation for its good govern- 
ment. Accordingly one result of our work will be to make men fit for, 
as well as desirous of, taking their share in the burden of responsibil- 
ity for their country’s welfare. We ask . our Missionary brethren to 
fix their eyes steadily on^this implication of one of the most funda- 
mental elements of our teaching. 

At the same time Christians have ever taught that ‘‘ the powers 
that be are ordained of God” for the special purpose of maintaining 
equal justice between man and man and of giving security of life to 
all The larger the proportion of the ignorant and the poor in a State, 
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the greater is the need for efficiency in the administrative government. 
Eor under weak or corrupt governments it is the poor and ignorant 
who suffer. 

Again even those who are most concerned for the development of 
the individual should reflect that in the absence of order and justice 
the great majority of men are deprived of the ’ opportunity for that 
development, and often of liberty itself. 

It is the duty of Christians continually to keep before their minds 
these two great ideal purposes of government, the encouragement of 
free developing life and the maintenance of equal justice ; to labour to 
get them understood by all men ; and to pray God to enable the 
Governmenij of each country to realise them more and more. 

The contribution of the Missionary body to the governance of 
India should be the same, in character, as the contribution . which the 
Christian Church makes to any State, namely to awaken men to their 
responsibility towards their fellowman and towards God, to fit them 
to make and to bear that responsibility, and to offer for their 
acceptance the closest bond of unity between men and classes, the 
- unity in Christ, 

Finally the Council would ask the Missionary body to commit 
the issues of the present time to God in the full confidence of faith and 
hope, knowing that He who has called us to be fellow- workers with 
Him is working in us and in others towards the fulfilment of His 
eternal purposes of good. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

When aluminium was discovered by Faraday in 1827 he had no idea 
of the importance of his discovery. For many years the element 
could not be prepared in the perfectly pure state, so that the early 
aluminium put on the market was very unsatisfactory and tricky from 
a manufacturing point of view. Many of the old school of engineers 
stoutly maintained, in fact, that aluminium was simply dirt electro- 
lylically persuaded to become a metal but ever ready to revert to its 
original state, and in consequence they placed no faith in it whatever. 
The outstanding property of aluminium is its lightness. It is too 
soft' to be used alone for engineering purposes and in the pure state it 
does not corrode. Its great defect is that in cooling in the foundry it con- 
tracts very considerably and special allowance has to be made for this. 
Mr. B. Oarey Hill in a paper on Aluminium in the Motor Industry,” 
read before Coventry Engineering Society, dealt specially with the use- 
fulness of the alloys of this element to the engineer. The alloying of 
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metals is one of the most complicated chemical processes. There are 
several alloys of alumini-um and copper ; those rich in aluminium or 
rich in copper, each having its special use. Aluminium, copper and 
zinc are sometimes alloyed together. Manganese and magnesium are 
also employed with aluminium. The alloy of aluminium and copper with 
manganese gives great hardness and is used for the strong parts of the 
framework of Zeppelins. “ Duralumin,” the well-known Vicker’s alloy, 
also contains traces of manganese. Magnesium alloyed to aluminium 
gives a resulting product of great lightness, but magnesium at present 
is very difficult to obtain. 

Among the most important products of the coal-tar dyes are the 
stains used to tint microscopic specimens of different kinds. Before the 
War, Germany held a practical monopoly of these but during the last 
three years necessity has compelled the chemists of the Allies to turn 
their attention to making these chemicals. This they have done with 
such success that German manufacturers will find it almost impossible, 
after peace is declared, to regain the premier position they formerly 
had in this field. 


Methylene blue has two derivatives, methylene violet and 
methylene azure, which are extremely useful for staining purposes, and 
until quite recently both these stains, discovered by Giemsa, w^ere made 
solely by the German firms to whom he confided his secret technique. 
Quite lately Messrs. Tribardeau and Dulreuil at one of the sessions of 
the French Academy of Science showed how by very simple means they 
had prepared these stains and so liberated French laboratories from 
being tributory for these products to the German chemicaljiouses. 


A ONE per cent, solution in distilled water of medicinal methylene, 
of French manufacture, is made and to this five to ten per cent, of liquid 
ammonia is added and the mixture heated to boiling, when an abundant 
precipitate is formed wdiich is filtered and the filtrate dried in the 
filter paper in an oven at 40^0. The resulting powder is pure 
methylene violet. The precipitate adhering to the walls of the flask is 
left, ice cooled, for twenty-four hours and becomes blue black. When 
recovered in distilled water it is filtered and treated in the same way as 
thi first filtrate giving methylene azure as the second powder. Proper 
manipulation results in almost equal quantities of ammoniacal azure 
powder and violet powder. From these powders three colouring 
solutions have been formed 

(1) an aqueous solution of azure (2) an aqueous solution of azure 
and violet called polychrome blue (3) a ^ycerinated alcoholic solution 
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of azure and eosine, analogous to Giemsa’s mixture, to which the 
name az6o has been given. The first is of great vaiuo'for staining ceils 
contained in the liquids of pathologic efiusions. The second replaces 
phenic thionine and also Vienna blue and is particularly valuable for 
colouring specimens of sputum, pus, etc. The third and last replaces 
the well-known Giemsa stain. 

PrOFESSOB E. Soddy, E.E.S. is still continuing his researches on 
the horium lead problem, and his estimate of the age of the earth from 
the consideration of thorite lead gives 131,000,000 years, wdiieh is in 
good agreement with the geological estimate. If lead itself were un- 
stable, it might become mercury by the loss of an a particle, uismiith 
by losing a P particle and thallium by losing both an a and a P particle. 
In future atomic weight determinations, already demanding the greatest 
accuracy, will have to be conducted on new lines and interpreted in a 
novel sense. 'Elements may be mixtures of isotopes, i,e.^ elements 
differing by from two to four units in atomic weight and which are 
chemically inseparable and chemically identical. If this is so then 
atomic weight determinations lose their present significance as 
ultimate quantitative tests of elementary character. Further Front’s 
thesis, that the different elements may simply be multiples of one or 
two primordial elements gains a new significance. Professor Soddy 
suggests hydrogen and helium as possible ultimate constituents. 

The well-known story of the grains of wheat on the chess-board 
which is used to illustrate the cumulative effect of a geometrical pro- 
gression appears in its complete form in Mr. B. V. Lucas’s new volume 
of essays, A Boswell of Baghdad, The title of the volume is that of an 
essay on Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary of Arab Literature 
which was compiled in the thirteenth century and was translated into" 
English many years ago. According to this writer, chess was invent- 
ed by one Sissaii for the amusement of King Shihram, and, when ha 
was asked by the King to name his reward, he said : — “ I then demand 
that a grain of wheat be placed in the first square of the chess-board, 
two in the second, and that the number of grains be progressively 
doubled till the last square is attained ; whatever this quantity may 
be, I ask you to bestow it on me.” The King ridiculed Sissah’s 
demand and was astonished to learn that it was not so modest as it 
seemed, for his officials informed him that there was not enough wheat 
in the world to satisfy the inventor. Then said the King to Sissab ; 
“Your ingenuity in imagining such a request is yet more admirable 
than youi talent in inventmg.thQ game of chess,” 
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x\n account of an interview with Dr. Hugh Robert Mill of the Bri- 
tish Rainfall Organisation, Camden Square, London, has been publish- 
ed, in which the question was raised of the alleged effect of gunfire in 
causing heavy rain. Dr. Mill’s attitude was sceptical. He pointer! 
out that a similar phenomenon occurred in the same districts on 
several occasions before the War and said that another argument 
against this theory is the fact that the energy liberated by the 
heaviest gunfire bears only a very small proportion to that which 
is required for the production of even a slight shower over a wide 
area. Dr. Mill was also asked if he could confirm the general impres- 
sion that the English climate was changing, and replied with ap 
unhesitating negative. His office has a collection of records of 
rainfall going back to 1677. The earlier ones are extracted froip 
contemporary publications, such as the Gentleman's Blagazine, apd 
in most cases there is every reason to believe them to be as reliable, 
so far as they go, as those of later date. If weather conditions 
to-day are compared with those recorded in these reports of more thaq 
I wo centuries ago they are found to be very much the same. 


Txib swarms of flies which infested the camps and hospitals in 
Mesopotamia during the early days of the campaign not only caused 
great discomfort but were a serious menace to the health of our 
soldiers. Entomologists and sanitary officers have* however, succeeded 
in coping with the evil so that now there are comparatively few flies 
to be seen, Many ingenious devices have been used, one of the most 
effective being what is called the arsenite fly-trap, A piece of cloth 
with the ends sewn together is stretched over two rollers which a» 
mounted at the ends of a vertical frame, and the upper roller is pro^ 
vided with a handle so that the cloth can be made to move round in 
an endless band. The lower roller is immersed in a tank, improvised 
out of a kerosine oil tin, which contains a mixture of sodium arsenite 
and sugar. The moistened cloth attracts the thirsty flies a,nd they 
Buccumb to the effects of the poison. 


In view of the scarcity of ooai or wood in many subtropical 
regions, spoh as the Punjab and Egypt, says the Indian mid Eastern 
Engineer, it is interesting to note the report recently made by Sir 
P. Nicholson, describing experiments in the employment of solar ovens, 
These consist of stout teakwood boxes, blackened inside and fitted 
with a double glass top. They are suitably insulated, and with this 
simple apparatus a temperature of from 240® to 275"^ Fahr. is easily 
obtained during the middle of the day from 11 A.M. to 3 P.M., and 290® 
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with the aid of a single glass mirror. The oven, once’ constructed, 
costs nothing. For ordinary baking or cooking purposes it is an 
efficient and cheap way of utilising the sun’s heat and it may be 
applied in many other ways. 


Tbb best wood for making matches in India is said to be the 
Himalayan silver fir and spruce. The difliculty in the way of using 
this wood is that the trees are so inaccessible. They occur at high 
altitudes and many of them are of great size. It has been suggested 
that portable splint-making machines might be erected in the forests 
or their vicinity, and that mechanical means of transport, such as wire 
ropeways or light tramways might be used to convey the splints to the 
lower levels whence they might be taken to factories in the plains and 
made up into matches. 


REGENT PEBIODIOIL LITEBATUBE. 

The Oontempobary Eeview. 

The Contemporary Bevieiu for October is a somewhat heavy num- 
ber, It opens with an article on ‘ The Education Bill, 1917,’ by 
Lord Sheffield. The Bill, Lord Sheffield says, is a very important 
measure, audit has so many good points, he also says, that it should, 
be heartily supported. - At the same time he thinks it well to criticise 
it for its omissions, its changes, and the heavy expenditure which it 
involves, wffiich will not be fully covered by the increased grants for 
which it provides. Some of its provisions concerning the relations of 
the various authorities to each other he finds rather vague. It does 
not sufficiently safeguard the rights of the local authorities, which in 
matters appertaining to elementary education are much more in 
touch than the country authorities with the parents of the children 
to be educated. It is of a somewhat too bureaucratic nature and fails 
to realise that by decentralisation, stimulation of local interest, and 
expansion of local self-government, the expansion of the educational 
system is most likely to be effected, audits efficiency and popularity 
increased. 

In spite of minor defects, Lord Sheffield thinks the Bill has 
conspicuous merits. It makes provision for a wider scheme of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools than is at present permissible, and in 
regard to obligatory attendance it marks a great advance. Hence for- 
ward every child, without exception, must attend school continuously 
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up to the end of the term following his or her fourteenth birthday, 
and local authorities can, if they please, enforce attendance for a year 
longer. One of the most important provisions in the Bill is the 
enactment of compulsory attendance of pupils at free continuation 
schools, which will have to be held during the day time for practically 
all persons from fourteen to eighteen years of age for 320 hours in the 
year. The difficulties and expense entailed in carrying this provision 
into operation will be enormous. The Bill fails to embody several 
demands that have been made by the friends of progressive educa- 
tion, but as it tries ta avoid politicaLand denominational controversies 
it could not very ’well meet these. 

Mr. B, S. Eowntree deals with the subject of ‘Labour Unrest,’ 
There are grievances incidental to a state of war, but there are per- 
manent causes of labour unrest 'which would make industrial peace 
impossible even if there were no war. These he deals with under the 
heads of wages, status, and working conditions. Many efforts to deal 
With labour unrest hav^ failed, Mr. Eowntree says, because they were 
directed solely to one aspect of the question. It is of little avail to 
raise wages if the condition of a factory is intolerable and the worker 
is a mere tool, nor is it of much use to surround a man with ideal 
working conditions if he is not paid a living wage* He proceeds, there- 
fore, to deal with the conditions necessary to industrial peace under 
the three heads mentioned. In regard to wages he says that we can- 
not expect industrial peace on the basis of a wage which is the mini- 
mum on which mere physical efficiency can be maintained, and he 
suggests that an increase of about 25 per cent, on this minimum is 
necessary. As to the possibility of industry being able to bear this 
increase it can only do so if the productivity of the workers is increas- 
ed. This may be done in four ways-~*(l) by improved methods, (2) by 
improved systems of payment, (3) by greater security against un- 
employment, and (4) by improved personal relations. By improved 
personal relations Mr. Eowntree means the replacement of shop 
managers and foremen who have obtained their positions simply on 
account of their technical knowledge or skill by men who have the 
gift of leadership in addition to knowledge or skill. 

With regard to th status of the workman in modern industry, 
Mi\ Eowntree says he must be regarded not as a paid automaton for 
carrying out unqiiestiongly any orders that may be given to him but 
as a co-operator who brings his labour to the common business of 
production just as the employer brings his capital and the manager 
his managerial capacity. He suggests, that the workers should, 
through or in co-operation with their trade organisation, appoint 
representatives to Works Councils whieh should decide, in conjunction 
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vfith the management, questions effecting working conditions. These 
Gounoiis might also act as a Court of x^ppeal in connection with cases 
of dismissal. Mr. Eowntree emphasises the importance of some 
scheme of joint management in all efforts to promote industrial 
harmony. He believes that if Works Councils are established, tlio 
conditions of work will soon adjust themselves. 

In conclusion Mr. Bowntree remarks that his proposals will 
probably appear extravagant to some employers and inadequate to 
some workers, but he thinks that if they were carried out in the 
spirit as well as in the letter we should have travelled far towards 
industrial peace. 

Mr. Sidney Webb contributes an article entitled ‘ The World 
Famine into which we are Hurrying.’ He says that when the War 
ends large parts of Europe and Asia will be near starvation and that, 
at any rate for some time after peace, the Government of every 
nation, whatever its political or economic theories, will be driven to 
maintain the controls it has had tojxercise during the War; that it 
will refuse, whatever may be the relative price levels, to permit the 
export of any of the commodities within its dominions (including its 
colonial possessions) of which it has not a supply sufficient for the 
needs of its own people ; and that it will not allow its merchant ship- 
ping to go off' to earn high freights in conveying goods elsowdaere, 
without first insuring a sufficient supply of the import that its own 
citizens require. On the other hand, Mr. Webb says, each country 
will be under the next urgent need of developing as much export trade 
as possible, in order both to find prompt employment for its disband- 
ed soldiers and to be able to pay for the imports it imperatively 
requires, what the situation points to, is the imperative necessity of 
the complete abandonment for a time, of the principle of laissez faire 
and of the adoption of a policy of a deliberately concerted distribu- 
tion of the exportable surpluses, as regards the important commodi- 
ties in which there will be a world scarcity, by some international 
machinery, and for the allocation according to needs of the available 
merchant shipping that wdli be required and, so far, as necessary, of 
land transport. Within each country, too, a similar plan will have to 
be adoptedi In regard both to the nations of the wmrld and to the 
individuals of each nation the principle of priority will have to be 
adopted, 'that is, the first thing to be aimed at will have to be the 
satisfaction of the most urgent primary needs of the several nations 
and of the individuals of each nation. 

Mr. A. H. E. Taylor contrasts Germany and Austria in respect 
of national unity and the .possibility of the disruption of either of 
these States as a guarantee of peace. He is of opinion that the 
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disruption of Austria, being founded on the principle of nationality, 
would give stability to South-Eastern Europe. To disrupt Germany, 
on the other hand, would produce a state of unrest though there is 
particularism in Germany, it is a particularism directed equally 
against the minor States, and its force is far less than the impulse to- 
wards national unity, which with the German lust of dominion has been 
the cause of the present War. Over forty years of national union, 
Mr. Taylor says, have put the Germans into a solid whole, despite 
the local differences always to be found in large nations. The poli- 
tical evolution of the German Empire has not been according to 
English ideas, but German institutions, as they stand, have given 
efficiency, have aided material progress, and have advanced the inter- 
national power and prestige of the Empire, and the German mind is 
very pragmatic. The one sure way of limiting the power for evil of 
Germany, Mr. Taylor says, is the destruction of Austria-Hungary 
and thereby of the European bloc. 

There is an unsigned article on the ' Vatican and the Germanic 
Powers Pieferring to the intervention of the Pope in the cause of 
■peace, the writer asks the reason for the uniformly unfavourable re- 
ception which has been accorded to it. The first impression of many 
outsiders, is that the Papal intervention has come too late, and 
that the Pope’s persistent and cautious silence from the outset of 
the War is bound to deprive his present utterances of the necessary 
moral authority. Then the proposals of the Pope have been felt to be 
suspiciously partial to the German powers. In the opinion of the 
writer of the present article, however, the Papacy is now paying the 
penalty for the great betrayal of 1887, wdien the Vatican became the 
agent’ of Pan-Germanism, allied itself with the Pan-Germans in 
Austria, and pledged itself to the ideals of Treitschke. 

Professor Lindsay Rogers writes on ‘ The War and Liquor Re- 
striction in the United States’. Restriction of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the United States is not so simple a 
matter as it is in some countries. Prohibitory legislation is within 
the exclusive power of the States, but the fact that the federal consti^ 
tution has delegated to Congress certain powers upon which the 
States cannot encroach, has made is practically impossible for the 
States to have completely effective regulations. Congress, for in- 
stance, has the exclusive right to regulate inter-state commerce, so 
that while a State can prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors it cannot prevent the importation of them. Professor 
Lindsay Rogers thinks the policy of liquor restriction which the 
United States has adopted for the period of the War shows conclu- 
sively that Congress is willing to disregard all traditions as to the 
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proper-agencies to- exert control and to stretch its legislative competeoce 
to breaking point' if: thereby victory in the great struggle can be 
hastened. He: explains why restriction has been made to apply, 
the present at all events, 'to distilled liquors only and not to fermented 
liquors.-^: ^ •- 

. . Miss M. 'E.': Durham- discusses ‘ The Albanian Question ’ ; Mr. V, 

Nosuk of the Czech Press Bureau replies to Mr. H. N. BrailsforcTs 
article on the Sederal . Eeorganisation of Austria; and Louise E. 
Mathaei .deals- with ^Domestic Politics in Hungary.’ Dr. Samuel 
McOomb. contributes : a theological article entitled ‘ The Great Com- 
panionship ’ ; Sir Charles Bruce gives a description of Prench Life 
in the’ Crimea ;' aad Mrs. Sturge Gretton calls attention to some of 
Meredith’s- tributes ..to.. Prance and Italy. There are two or three 
articles which , we need not specify, and the number concludes with 
the usual reviews of books. 


\ ' ■ ' ' PioM'THE QUABTERLIESi 

The Hibbert Journal for October has an article on “ The Peaceable 
Habits of Primitive Communities. An Anthropological Study of the 
Golden Age,” by W. J, Perry. 

Mn: Perry quotes the story of the Ages of Man from Hesiod, 
whom he rather flatteringly describes as “the clear-headed Greek 
thinker,” the ages of gold, silver, bronze and iron ; and says “ Hesiod’s 
exposition is remarkable, .for it associates changes in the behaviour of 
men with successive stages in the development of human culture. As 
the latter advances, the former degenerates from the peaceful innocence 
and morality of the Golden Age to the cruel and immoral conduct of 
the Iron Age. . . . Hesiod therefore has proposed a definite problem, 
which should be capable of solution : was the age when men were 
ignorant of the use of metals, and had not learned to cultivate the 
ground, one of peace and moral behaviour on the part of mankind ? ” 
(To prevent a possible confusion the writer informs us that Hesiod 
probably used the terms ‘ golden ’ and ‘ silver ’ symbolically to denoto 
the moral worth oLthe dwellers in those times and did not mean that 
they knew, the use of these metals). The answer given by Mr. Perry 
to -that question is an unqualified Yes. 

. Pirst he turns our -attention to the Stone Age in w^hich man lin- 
gered for an indefinite time with no knowledge of metals or agriculture. 
During the first four ol the eight periods into which the Stone Age is 
divided “there is not a single implement which can be regarded as a 
weapon,” they are all -flat scrapers for use in the preparation of food 
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and other household occupations. They probably made wooden: spears 
for hunting animals for food, “ but the absence of stone weapons for 
striking suggests that no fighting took place in . those timeSi . , . . 
Weapons appear in the Mousterian period in the form of stone , lance- 
heads, but it is not possible to say whether they were for fighting or 
for hunting.” But Mr. Perry leans to the belief that they were for 
hunting, and never seems to have considered that they may have been 
used for both. What reason have we for believing that the man of 
the Stone Age used weapons (wooden spears, slings, stone lance-heads) 
for hunting, and either never thought of turning them in anger against 
other men, or was so self- controlled and i^eaceable that he never 
allowed hinaself to fight ? 

Another of this writer’s arguments for the peacefidness of primi- 
tive man is that their art is concerned with peaceful pursuits. They 
painted- on the walls of their caves pictures of the animals they 
hunted, no warlike scenes. But who can say what - may have 
forbidden the portrayal of fights? It is impossible to argue from the 
fact that they are not painted that they did not take place, t And 
what theory can explain the human skulls which have been found 
cloven and smashed by the blow of some heavy weapon ? 

Mr. Perry does not go further back to still mor6 primitive dom- 
munities, but on his lines can we not picture the beautiful unanimity 
and peacefulness of a family of anthropoid apes, or the gentle virtues 
fostered in a community of several such families ? Must we not marvel 
at their unselfishness and honesty, none stealing 'another’s nuts, fruit 
found by one scrupulously divided among ail, no fights between indi- 
viduals or communities, but all quarrels settled -amicably, Golden 
Age indeed. • . : - . 

No ; the title of this paper shows in a nutshell the absurdity of 
its theory ; for if the study of anthropology tells us 'anything at all, it 
is that the nearer primitive man is to the animals the more is his 
conduct shaped by impulses, instincts and passions, some noble, but 
all alike ungoverned and untutored, much aS’ we see them in little 
children. , 

Having given all the evidence that the Stone Age affords, 
the writer describes at some length the habits and customs of various 

For that matter, all animals, including man, are capable of fighting with 
the weapons which nature has furnished; hence the 'importance' of-d ‘ ' 

Distmguishingthosethathavefeathers,andbite.’'-’' 

From those that have whiskers, and scratch.” - 

t As a matter of fact Sir Arthur Evans teHa us that in early frescoes 
found in the Altamira caves, belonging to a pre-neolithic age, at least 10,000 
years earlier than the oldest monuments of Egypt, the subjects are not only 
animals but women, the sacral dance, and archers arrayed in conflicting bands. 
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hunting peoples of modern times and the present day. He says 
“ Hunting peoples are lower in culture thau any others, As a lu , 
they live in communities of relatives, with no social 
in« property in common. They have no houses, but live m the 
open or in rook shelters, or under wind screens of blanches and 
leaves. Some go entirely nude. Several of them do not dispose o 
their dead in any way. but simply cover them with 
go away to some other place to live, returning sometimes after 
some years. No metals are worked, and agriculture is unkno , 
He then takes as instances the Veddas of Ceylon, the hunting peo- 
ples of the Malay Peninsula and East Indian Archepelago, the Negritos 
of the Philippines, the Andamanese, the Punan of Borneo, the Kubu 
of Sumatra, the natives of the Am Islands near New Guinea; tbi 
hunting races of Siberia, the Eskimo and some of the Indians ot 
Canada and North America; the peoples of Tierra aelluego . the 
Aborigines of Australia and Tasmania (but these with reservation) ; 
and the Bushmen of Africa. And his summing up is Not only are 
hunting peoples peaceful, but they also resemble the people of the 
Golden Age in living ’moral lives. . . . The example of the hunting 
peoples therefore shows that it is possible for communities of human 
beings to live in accordance with the moral code of the command' 


Among the many races named. Mr. Perry says nothing about 
the majority of the North American Indian tribes who were emphati- 
cally hunting people, with practically no knowledge of agriculture, and 
yet fiercely warlike and of a diabolical cruelty. _ , 5 .. 

This one example from modern times and Sir Arthur Evans facts 
about Stone Age painting, are enough to show that Mr. Perry s Nieory 
is difficult to support ; and, even if it were incontestable that primitive 
hunting peoples lived peacefuUy, do we wish to purchase that boon at 
the cost of all that civilisation has given us ? Are we to envy these 
backward, undeveloped races, and desire “ a return to the cultural 
condition of the hunting stage ” ? In spite of all the ills of modern 
life, we must still be thankful for the restless energy that has led us 
onward through the ages. It seems to us that Mr. Perry is among 
those whose revolt from the horror and agony of the War has led 
them into the idea that civilisation is all evil and corrupting, and in 
the midst of the present horror they turn to the belief that a time of 
entirely different conditions was necessarily a Golden Age. Terrible as 
war is, can we say that mere peacefulness, the peace of indolence and 

indifference and ignorance, is a better thing ? 


■COLLEGE notes. 


College Day will bo celebrated this year on Wednesday the 26i]li of 
December. Dr. Miller’s customary message to former students to 
be read at the public meeting in the evening, has been received. It 
indicates how his mind is brooding over the War and the multifa- 
rious issues involved in it for India among other countries : he points 
out how the foundations of Indian self-government have been laid 
in the educational system and require to be built on in this as well 
as in other spheres of national life under conditions %viiich will ensure 
success and permanence. The chair at the public meeting will be taken 
by the Hon’ble the Muppil Nayar of Kavalapara, This is the first 
time, we believe, that the College Day Committee have drawn upon 
the landed aristocraoy for presiding over their annual function. That 
they have not done this earlier is perhaps not their fault. For those 
who belong to the zamindari class among our former students are not 
many. Ours is mainly a people’s college. Not that members of 
aristocratic families are not welcome to it nor are out of place in it* 
The later career of such of them as have been in the College points to 
their having benefited by participation in the training, intellectual and 
morab which is given to our students without distinction of caste, 
creed or condition. One may on this occasion recall members of the 
landed aristocraty who have been educated in our College. The 
earliest perhaps was Mr, Bhaskara Setupati, the Zamindar of Bamnad, 
the father of the present Baja of Eamnad, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council. He studied in the F. A. class and for a few 
months in the B. A. classes in the middle eighties of last century- 
before he assumed charge of his estate from the Court of Wards under 
whose supervision he lived in Madras, in days when Newington was 
not yet. The next in point of time was a member of the ruling family 
of Mysore, — Sirdar M. Kantharaj Urs, the maternal uncle of the 
present Maharajah and a Councillor .'of Mysore. Mr. Eantharaj 
graduated from the College in 1894, with Sanskrit as his second lan- 
guage and History as his optional subject. In his treatment of a 
student like Kantharaj Urs, Dr. Miller, without emphasising social 
distinction, remembered the high responsibilities to which the sbudent 
would in later life be called and hence lost no opportunity of sowing 
ill his mind seeds of wisdom and goodness, calculated to germinate 
and bear fruit in later life so as to benefit the thousands of people 
whose happiness depended upon his conduot and influence. Another 
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zamindar student was Mr. K. E, V,. Krishna Eao of Pollavaram who 
has represented the landlords of the norlihern districts in the Madras 
Legislative Councils for several years past. The most recent of the 
zamindari youths who studied in the College were Mr, M. Subbarayan 
Zamindar of Kumaramang'alam, Salem District, and Mr, Eamuniii 
Muppil Nayar, Zamindar of Kavalapara, South Malabar, both of them 
Newington boys contemporaneous with the Zamindar of Teiaprole. 
Mr. Subbarayan whose alliance with a Brahmin (Brahmo) family in 
Mangalore has helped to advance the cause of social reform is now 
in England. His classmate and chum, Mr. Muppil Nayar is a mem- 
ber of the Madras Legislative Council, — the youngest Coiineiilor 
sharing side by side with his professor Mr. Pittendrigli the labours of 
the legislator official and non-official, elected and nominated of this 
Presidency. It is to a fresh wood, and pasture new then that the 
College Day Committee have gone for their Chairman at this year’s 
celebration, a fact indicative.of the expanding limits of the articulate 
body politic of the day. Those wffio have been content to live in the 
Silence of private life are being daily drawn out into light and speech 
and activity. 

Amidst the anxieties of war and the distractions of politics not 
many have realised that a quarter of a century has passed aw^ay since 
Alfred Tennyson died. The present \vriter recalls the memorial meet- 
ing held in the College Hall a few days after the poet’s crossing of 
the bar. Mr. T, Eamakrishna Piiiai presided and Dr. Miller spoke. 
The present President of the College Dtiy Association, himself a poet of 
no mean order, was one of the few Indians who held correspondence 
with the Poet Laureate. Dr. Miller, had only recently lost his mother. 
Elizabeth Miller, after whom is named the Elizabeth Miller Gold 
Medal and Prize founded by Dr. Miller’s younger brother, Eev. 
Alexander Miller and awarded to fourth-year students for efficiency in 
Scripture. Dr. Miller was born when Tennyson was writing Memo- 
riam. He might therefore be said to have grown in the atmosphere 
created by Tennyson among other leaders of the thought in the 
nineteenth century. The event therefore came upon him with a sense 
of personal loss, which the bereavement he had lately sustained only 
helped to make more poignant. It is a pity that in those days there 
was no regular chronicling of College events. The College Notes then 
published in the Magazine were written by Dr. Miller himself. He 
did not record College events regularly, as they .were inextricably bound 
up with his own achievements. If in those days there had been a 
regular reporting of College news we should have had on record the 
speech he made at the Tennyson memorial meeting one of the most 
powerful and elevating addresses ever delivered by him in Madras, 
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inspirca as it was by an overpowering sense of the neighboarhood 
of the spiritual world in which the dead live, move and hawe their being. 

They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change ; 

Eapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gathered power, yet the same, 

Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 

Eternal process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit walks 

And these are but the shattered stalks 

Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 

Nor blame I death, because he bore 
The use of virtue out of earth: 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


Tennyson s is no longer the living voice that it was to the men of 
the mneteenth century. His is but one of the many voices which 
constitute the orchestra of English literature. But will he Zf t 
forgotten or his influence become extinct ? This question is answered 
m an article published in the SpeckUor entitled “ Tennyson TweLv 
F„e Y„,, Ate staden,s .ill a 

the star of Tennyson stands in the poetic firmanent of the dav • 

On October 6th, 1892, died Alfred Tennyson, who for half-,-P««t'., . , . 
leen by universal assent chief of the English poets of his age. He had had 
contemporaries, it is true, whose appeal to limited classes had befn str~ 
than his own. Arthur Hugh Clough, whose poetry rose from Lnf f 
depths of intellect than Tennyson’s, had more fully voiced the suiritiiai'*'’^^*’' 
Of ,h. p.,iod , M.ahew A„„ia, who.. W, 

and \iewed it whole as Tennyson’s vision never did, had satisfifid ^ 

pletely the analytic minds of the-.tiine ; above ail, Robert Browning who^^pi f 
was incomparably more robust than Tennyson’s, had more ad;quaiely « 
pressed the resolute optimism, amid depressing circumstances, of VictorLn 
religion. But no one of these poets, still less any of their minor colleagues had 
seriously contested Tennyson’s supremacy. Clough was at once too cl’assi 
cal and too shocking, Arnold too cold and depressing, Browning too r^ond^ 
and obscure , al were too severely restricted in the sphere of their operatiH 
Tennyson was indisputably the representative singer of the 
Th. ...I,., h.,, o, .h. .ine..«h rSa* £ ^ Tw' 

son as was the corresponding portion of the eighteenth century thelgTof 
Johnson, or that of the seventeenth the Age of Milton. ^ ^ 

It is worth while asking, now that the twenty-fifth anniversary of hi= 
death has come round, first, what were the qualities which gave Tennyson h = 
uncontested pre-eminence during his lifetime; secondly, why his works fin 
into considerable neglect and disrepute after his decease ; thirdly. iZtLr 
as was the case with Byron, whose fate was very similar to hi/pAwn 
is likely to be a Tennysoniaii revival in the future. " 
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Til© answer to the first question is not hard to find. Tennyson owed his 
ascendancy in part to the exquisite music of his verse, in part to the repre- 
sentative character of his thought, in part to the sensibility of his emotion. 
There have been few more perfect masters of English prosody, few whose 
diction is more unfailingly felicitous, few whose standard of technical excel- 
lence is so high. One searches his work in vain for a false quantity ora 
defective assonance, and the only imperfect rhyme that occurs to the memory 
of the present writer is the “hundred ” in the “ Charge of the Light Brigade ’* 
which is unequally yoked with “blundered,” “thundered,” “ sundered,” and 
“ wondered.” As a writer of blank.vers© none, save Milton only, can compare 
with him. Many of his phrases impress themselves ineffaceably upon the 
mind, and constantly recur to the consciousness like the strains of haunting 
melody-such phrases as the splendid onomatopoeic lines 
“ The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. ” 

But splendour of phraseology alone would not have given Tennyson his 
primacy. If command of language and mastery of the art of prosody had 
been the sole requisites of poetic overlordship, it is doubtful whether Tenny. 
son would have more than held his own with the unconventional Swinburne. 
It was the content of his poems, as well as their form, that appealed to the 
cultivated public. Tennyson more than any other writer of his day interpret- 
ed the Victorian age to itself. It was an age of rapid change and palpable 
transition. Political revolutions, social upheavals, moral rebellions, intellec- 
tual insurrections, religious revolts, were transforming the did and stable 
world into a chaos whence a new order could not, by many anxious watchers, 
be seen to emerge. Tennyson was keenly sensitive to the movements of the 
time. He took an absorbed interest in current politics ; he sympathized 
with social refoinn ; he kept in close touch with the new science, and, in 
particular, seized with quick comprehension and eager welcome the novel 
and (at first appearance) disquieting doctrine of evolution; he was pro- 
foundly religious, and he recognized the necessity, both for himself and for 
his generation, of reconciling if possible the new knowledge with the old 
faith. He first convinced himself and than he showed his fellows— in poems 
such as “ In Memoriam,” “ The Ancient Sage,” “ Silent Voices,” and “ Cross- 
ing the Bar”— how the perplexities of the moment could be resolved, and 
how the essentials of the ancient creeds could be restated in terms of the most 
modern science. He made it clear to many doubtful and troubled minds that, 
in spite of the triumphs of naturalism, it was still possible, and indeed neces- 
sary, to hold fast to faith in human freedom, in Divine immanence, and in 
personal immortality. He based his conviction of individual liberty, of the 
presence of God, and of the reality of the life eternal, not on external eviden- 
ces which criticism can question or scepticism assail, but on intuitions and 
revelations peculiar to the patient and expectant soul 

“ If e’er when faith had fail’n asleep, 

I heard a voice ‘ believe no more ’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer'd ‘ I have felt’ ” 
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It was because he felt so acutely the perplexities of the age, and because 
he wrestled with them faithfully and resolved them hopefully, that he made 
so strong an appeal to the conservative culture of his generation. l^Tot all 
his poems, however, were didactic. Many, and prominent among them those 
the “Idylls of the King ” and “Enoch Arden ’’—written during the 
thirty years (1850-1880) when his powers were at their maturity and his fame 
at its height, were purely descriptive and narrative. These owed little of 
their popularity to their content of thought. Their appeal was exclusively 
literary and sentimental: but they deserved their fame as splendid monu- 
ments of the capacities of English verse : — 

“ Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 

Kot only to the market cross were known, 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal- war ding lion- whelp. 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely- Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.” 

Where else, as Bagehot long ago asked, can be found a more magniloquent 
statement of the trivial fact that a fisherman caught and sold fish ? 

“ Alfred,” said Edward FitzGerald as he read verses of this*kind, “ is full 
of poetry but has nothing to put it in.” The truth is that during these central 
years Tennyson was engaged in undecided battle with his spiritual foes, and 
not till in later life he emerged victorious and serene could he return to the 
deep themes whose treatment forms his great and distinctive contribution to 
thediterature of his time. It is not in virtue of “ Enoch Arden,” or even of 
the “Idylls of the King ” (wherein rude warriors of the sixth century wear 
the arms and acooutremeuts of the fourteenth, and give utterance to the 
philanthropic sentiments of the nineteenth), that he will live, if live he does 
but in virtue of his earlier and his later poems of faith and hope and love. 

But this suggests the second question : Will he live ; or will the compara- 
tive neglect and indifterence with which he has been regarded during the past 
quarter of a century continue to be his lot during the present and subsequent 
generations t There can be no doubt that at the time of his death he had lost 
touch with the world. He was old and weary ; the courage of “ Ulysses ” 
and the confident optimism of “ Locksley Hall ” had given place to the appre, 
hension of “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ” and the gloom of “ Despair. ” 
In an age become wholly democratic he remained invincibly aristocratic. 
Among a people rapidly drifting towards Socialism he clung to the principles 
of mid- Victorian Individualism. From the new cosmopolitanism he held aloof, 
firm in his patriotism and his insularity. Even the philosophic and:r 0 ligious 
conflict in which he had played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
away from the fields with which he was familiar, and was being carried into 
regions unrealized by his imagination. The battle against materialism and 
agnosticism in which ha had valiantly fouglit had been won ; the new struggle, 
for which his weapons were not fitted, was being joined on the unfamiliar 
grounds of pseudo-spiritualism, superstition charlatanism, and religious*im- 
posture. Tennyson, in short, was so emphatically the poet of the Victorian 
era that the passing of that era with its transitional doubts and its ephemeral 
perplexities rendered much of his didactic poetry obsolete. Menyiad ceased 
to feel the weight of the particular burdens from which he had” sought to 
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deliver them. As to his epic and descriptive verse, changed literar^^ fashion 
had already begun to turn popular ,taste away from the flawless metrical 
forms of which Tennyson was the supreme ejcpoiient to the shapeless and 
cacophonous impressionism which claims to be the authentic Georgian poetry . 

Nevertheless, though the vogue of Tennyson has waned, and though it 
is improbable that he will ever be restored to that place of eminence which he 
held in his lifetime, yet it is certain that his cult will be revived and. that 
his essential greatness will receive enduring recognition. He will survive, 
first, as a permanent memorial of the age whose dominant intellectual and 
moral characteristics he so perfectly depicted. Ho historian of nineteenth- 
century thought will be able to ignore him, for, as Jowett once said to him, 
his poetry has in it “ an element of philosophy more to be considered than 
any regular philosophy in England.” He will survive, secondly, as the writer 
of some of the most exquisite lyrics in the language. Such verse as the four 
stanzas of “Tears, idle tears” will be found in all treasuries of song as long 
as hnowledge of the English language continues upon the earth. He will 
survive, finally and pre-eminently, for his religious quality. For though it is 
true that he dealt with doubts that were transient, and with perplexities that 
were peculiar to the circumstances of his own day, yet he stood forth before 
all others as the champion and exponent of the resolute and unchanging 
“ will to believe.” He felt the necessity, old as humanity, of faith in a deity 
with whom man can hold communion. He felt the need, old as death, of 
hope of a spirit-world where nothing loving or beloved is lost. Because he 
gave expression to man’s passionate determination not to let God go, and not 
to surrender the blest anticipation of reunion with those who have passed 
beyond the veil, he will live as long as there are men who have souls to aspire 
or hearts to grieve. 

F. J, 0. liEARJN’SirAW. 
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BEMEMBEM AND FORGET * 

By E. M. Macphaii., M.A., B,D. 

Beniember the former things of old.— Isaiah xlvi : 9. 

Bemember ye not the former tbinga.— Isaiah xliiiVlS. 

Teuth of all kinds, and religious truth not least, requires some- 
times to be imparted by means of teaching that seems to be 
almost self-contradictory. Our Lord Himself often made use of 
paradoxes in his teaching, At one time he said, “ He. that is not 
with me is against me,” and at another, “ He that is not against 
us is for us." And the history of the development of Ctria- 
tian doctrine affords many examples of insistence upon truthis 
which appear inconsistent with one another. Such apparent 
contradictioti is due to the fact that men often seem to be unable 
to grasp a truth when presented to them in a complete form, but 
require to have first one «iide of it exhibited to them and then 
another, in order that they may learn it in all its fulness. .For 
the same reason it is necessary at times to iu.sist with such great 
emphasis on aspects of truth which seem in danger of being for- 
gotten as to present what is necessarily a one-sided view of 
truth. Tliis is the key to most of the seemingly contradictory 
teachings we find in Scriptm-e- The Apostle Paul, for example, 
insisted on the importance of faith while the Apostle James laid 
as great stress on works. To shallow observers it has seeme# 
that there is a violent opposition between the two apostles, but 
to one who looks more cai'efully and without prejudice it becomes 
manifest that the two presentatioas of truth are not really 

*'A sermon preached in St. Andrew's Ohurcli, Madras, at the Scottish 
National Service on the 2nd December, 1917. 
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inconsistent, but that they supplement one another, and together 
make up one truth. 

The divine method of teaching is adapted to human needs 
and human weaknesses. Men’s wants and characters vary from 
time to time and from place to place.- The particular aspect of 
truth required to-day may not be that which is most necessary to- 
morrow. The divine message, therefore, while of universal appli- 
cation in its essence, was adapted to meet the special needs of 
those to \vhom it was addressed. Hence the message that was 
suitable at one time might need to be varied with a change in 
the circumstances or in the feelings of those to whom it was sent. 
In the two verses before ns to-night we have an instance of 
what I have just spoken of. They were both addressed to the 
Hebrew exiles in Babylon, but at one time the exiles are told to 
remember the former things, while at another time they are told 
to forget them. Epled, but looking forward eagerly to the 
deliverance about -to be achieved for them by God working in the 
history of J?ersia, they naturally are called to cheer their hearts 
and to find comfort in looking back upon their past history with 
all the wonderful deliverances God had so often wrought for 

them. At the same time they are told not to look too exclu- 
sively at the past but to notice the things taking place under their 
very eyes, and to see the things that God was doing for them 

then. They were to remember the past, but they were not to 
live in it. They were to learn the lessons it was fitted to teach 
them, but they were to keep their eyes opened to the present and 
to be ready to act when the moment for action arrived. 

These verses seem to me to contain a message which we may 
well take to ourselves in the circumstances in which we are met 
to-night. We are met for our annual national service in connec- 
tion with the celebration of St. Andrew’s Day, the day dedicated 
to St. Andrew the patron saint of Scotland. That day has be- 
come for Scots abroad a day of national celebration — a day in 
which in a special way our ‘thoughts go out to our beloved coun- 
try and we give* expression to the love we feel for our native land 
and to our pride in its past . history. 14 seems to me^ as I have 
said, that at such a season we may find some message for our- 
selves in the words which the prophet spoke to his fellow exiles 
in the land of Mesopotamia in that bygone age. 
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And first, let us ask why it is ^vell for us to remember' the 
former things of old. Does not, it may be asked, a national 
celebration inevitably lead to national self-glorification ? It may 
indeed do so, and self-glorification if indulged in too frequently 
becomes not only wearisome and irritating to others but injurious 
to those who indulge in it by fostering in them the spirit of the 
Pharisee who prayed, “ Lord I thank thee that I am not as other 
men ”• But love of country is an ennobling virtue when it is not 
spoilt by the self-centredness which fails to recognise that each 
people has its own work to 'do and its own place to take in the 
development of the world’s history, and love needs to find expres- 
sion. We do well, therefore, as the years come round to hold this 
our natioifal celebration, and as loyal sons and daughters of 
Scotland to remember the former things of old. 

I. There are two ways in particular in which recalling 
the former things is useful to us. First it should quicken our 
feeling of gratitude to God. It is one of the advantages of a 
religious celebration of our national festival that we are led to 
look at our history as part of the working out of God’s plan for 
the human race. It is true that in view of the present awful 
condition of the world some men are asking impatiently— Does 
God work in history ? Does he not, either because He is power- 
less or because he is indifferent, leave unhappy man to work out 
his own miserable destiny ‘? But in spite of the challenge to our 
faith which the war has brought, most of us I am sure believe 
in the final triumph of our arms because we believe that there is 
a moral Euler of the universe, and we believe that in spite of all 
difficulties that obscure our vision we can see the hand of God 
in history. - 

When with ^is thought in mind we look at the history of 
our country do we not find as we recall the former things that 
we have many reasons for gratitude to God ? Let us look briefly 
at some of them. 

At first sight much of our history seems t© deserve the 
epithets “ stern and wild ” at least as much as Caledonia itself. 
When one thinks of the fair prospects of the thirteenth century 
which were marred by the untimely death of Alexander III it 
seems as if we had little cause to be grateful. It is a significant 
fact that about th% earliest piece of our national poetry is a brief 
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lament for the death of that monarch and a prayer to God to 
Huccour Scotland in her need . But in spite of the set- hack to our 
civilization •which the constant ■w'ars ■with England during three 
centuries caused, was it not this national strrigg'le for existence 
which developed our nationality by uniting the diverse races of 
Scotland, and developed too that passion for freedom of which 
Barbour sang in his poem on the Bruce, and which has remained 
a characteristic of our people ? Some have thought that it was a 
misfortune for Great Britain that England and Scotland were not 
welded into one by the blows of “ the Hammer of the Scots,” 
Edward I, but I believe that it -was better both for England and 
Scotland that the two countries developed each along its owm lines 
till at a later date a happy union could be formed in peace. 

Next when we come to the period of religious strife in the 
16th and 17th centuries we have reason again for gratitude. 
Much as we may dislike many of the things done by the Eeform- 
ers.and Covenanters we cannot, I think, fail to recognise that 
they, though perhaps they were sometimes ignorant of the fact, 
were working for the civil and religious liberties of their descend- 
ants. Their actions were often marred by the violence and in- 
tolerance characteristic of their age, but their aims were lofty 
and inspired by real religious life ; and the strength and courage 
with which they upheld their convictions have had their reward. 
Some regret the form which the Church of Scotland ultimately 
assumed, but we can all, whether Presbyterians or not, recognize 
the fact that it has been in a very special sense the Church of the 
people, and that by its organisation, as well as by its teaching, 
it has been a potent influence in moulding the intellectual as 
well as the moral and spiritual sides of the Scottish character. 

Next we should feel grateful for the union with England 
and for the entrance into a larger liie which that union brought. 
It alone made it possible for Scotland and her sons to take a 
share, and a not unimportant one, in the building up of that 
great Empire over which our King bears rule. 

To take this share in empire-building our countrymen' were 
largely e(|uipped by the national educational system of our coun- 
try. We do' well to recall with gratitude to God the enlightened 
large-hearted views taken by our forefatSbrs centuries ago as to 
the duty pi the Church, if not of the State, to seek to bring edu- 
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cation within the reach of all classes of the people, and thus both 
to open a career to talent and to raise the intelligence of the 
people as a whole. Ignorance it was felt w’as the foe, not the 
friend, of religion, and in the material sphere how much of the 
economic development of the country, of the growth of its indus- 
try and of its banking system, was due to the fact that our 
people had received a sound if simple education. 

Further, we do well to be grateful to God for his gift of 
many men endowed with qualities which fitted them to serve 
God and their fellowmen in Church and State. Our land is 
small, our people are but few, yet has it not produced many who 
in different ways have left their mark not only on the history of 
their own land but on that of the world? 

Lastly wm may humbly thank God for the large amount of 
genuine religious life which the history of our country reveals. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and one 
element of strength in our national life and character has been 
the persistence in it of a deep religious straizi. Sometimes, it may 
be, this has been directed into somewhat narrow channels, but its 
existence has been seen in many nobler ,ways. I shall mention 
ope only. Our country has during the past century shown in an 
increasing degree that it was anxious to recall and follow the 
example of the devoted missionaries of the early Celtic Church 
and has sought in obedience to its Master’s commands to take a 
fuller share in the great work of the evangelisation of the world. 

For all God’s gifts to our country, for all that he has 
enabled it and its people to do and to be, let us to-night in all 
humility but with grateful hearts give thanks to God. 

The second reason why we do well to remember the former 
things is that the study of the past enables us to understand the 
present and in some measure to forecast the future. In his 
address to the graduates at the recent Convocation of the Uni-, 
versity of Madras, M. Martineau emphasised the importance of 
the study of history for this reason. There are indeed limita- 
tions to the power of history to be an infallible guide, but it is 
true that there are various ways in which it can help us. The 
recollection of the past may enable ns to understand ths present 
by showing us how we have become what we are, and it is good 
for nations as for individuals to know that. 
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Further, recalling the former things helps us to see our mis- 
takes and failures as well as our successes. No nation can feel 
unmixed pride in all the deeds recorded in its past history. At 
least it ought not to do so; audit is well for that nation which is 
not so wrapt up in a blind pseudo-patriotism as to call good 
evil and evil good, but is able to distinguish the things that 
differ and to approve only those that are excellent- The past is 
past and it may not be possible to alter it, but we can use our 
knowledge of past failures and mistakes to guide us in future 
action. 

Further, by comparing our present with the past we may 
see the national tendencies of the present. It is a difficult ques- 
tion how far national characteristics can be altered radically by 
changed conditions, but there is no doubt that they can be pro- 
foundly modified by education and various external influences. 
Every living thing is affected by its environment and a nation 
is, or ought to be, a living thing. It is well for us therefore to 
compare the present with the past and see whether the changes 
which have taken place have been in an upward direction. Are 
the good qualities we love to attribute to our people as manifest 
as they once were ? Are our national faults becoming less pronoun- 
ced or more pronounced ? Are we Scots in an increasing degree 
helping to build the City of God on earth, or are we losing our 
ideals and coming more under the power of evil? Self-examina- 
tion is good for a nation as it is for a man, and a recalling of 
the former things and a comparison of our present with our past 
may help us to resolute action to regain lost ground or to make 
still further advances. 

II. But if recalling the former things is thus good why 
should we be -asked also to forget the former things ? The an- 
swer is plain. While it is good to remember the former things 
there is a danger that we may be satisfied with a mere, compla- 
cent review of the past or that we may be so much influenced 
by the recollection of wbaf as a nation we have been or done 
in the past that we shall be prevented from acting vigorously or 
rightly now. This is not an imaginary danger. The Prophet 
called his fellow countrymen to be on the outlook for new 
things; for fresh developments of the plan of Jehovah. They 
were not to be satisfied with thinking of the deliverances that 
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kad been wronglit for them in the past, hut were to be alert and 
ready to act in the new circumstances in which they were 
placed. The Apostle Paul recognised the same danger when in 
his Epistle to the Philippians he spoke of forgetting the things 
that are behind that he might press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. He was like a 
runner who would indeed be foolish if he stopped to congratu- 
late himself on the distance he had covered instead of pressing 
on to reach the goal and win the race. 

The past is of great importance to us for in it lie the seeds 
of the harvest, whether of good or evil, that we are reaping now. 
History, as we have seen, is not only interesting but instructive 
by telling us how things have come to be. But it is the present 
and the future with which we are now chiefly concerned, and the 
past is specially of value to us as helping us to know how to act 
in the present and the future. If it becomes a snare to us, if by 
dwelling on it and living in it, we are hindered from right action 
now, let us forget it and act as if we had no past, but as if the 
present were in our hands for our absolute disposal. 

There are different ways in which the recollection of the 
past may hamper men. First it may have the effect the Apostle 
deprecates of making us too well satisfied . with the position we 
have reached. Comparing our present with our past we may think 
we are as good as we need be and do not see that there is much, 
if any, necessity for further improvement. In most men, by 
whatever political name they may call themselves, there is a 
strong conservative feeling, and very often individuals and nations 
alike may be hampered by the knowledge of what has been 
achieved. There can be little doubt that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Great Britain suffered in many ways from 
having been the pioneer of the Industrial Eevolution. Ee- 
membering the successes they have achieved men cling to old 
methods, old ideas, even to old phrases, when if they were more 
clear-sighted they would see that the times are changing and 
that they must change with them. ^ 

We thus see that there is a danger of allowing a comparison 
of the past with the present to take the place of an impartial 
review of the present with its new needs and its new demands 
onus. No less great is the danger of* substituting our past for 
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our present and of living on our past experiences. This iias 
been a fatal snare for many a" man who has at one time done 
good work but who has allowed his past success to be a sub- 
stitute for farther research and still more original work, and so it 
is too in the case of societies. It is a great thing for a Church 
to have suffered for the sake of Christ and to have supplied 
martyrs for the truth but what avails it if the Church now puts 
its grand history in the place of active work for Christ ? It may 
be but building the tombs of the prophets while possessing the 
spirit of those who slew them. And equally true it is of a 
nation. It is a great thing for a people to have a glorious 
national history, but woe to that people which lives on its past 
traditions. It is by its action making a repetition of its 
glorious past an impossibility for the future. There are many 
things in the history of our country during these recent fateful 
years which might be cited to show that this is no unreal 
danger, but to-night let us forget these former things and rather 
thank Grod that to so great an extent our people, old and young, 
rich and poor alike, have responded to the call of God and of 
their country, and by their sacrifices and willing service have 
shown themselves worthy of the glorious traditions of our past. 

In conclusion let us remember that the nation is made up 
of individuals, and that upon each one of us rests part of the 
responsibility for what our nation is and is to be. We are proud 
of our nationality and of our country, for w’e are citizens of no 
mean city ; but has our country reason to be proud of us ? Are we 
helping individually to preserve the worthy things of the past, 
and are we taking our proper share in the pressing duties of the 
present? As we recall our own past we shall find in it many 
things which we could wish had been different but we shall find 
also much to make us grateful to God. Shall we not above all 
be grateful to Him for the supreme gift of His Son our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ and for the hope of forgiveness and of new 
strength which He has brought to m And if when recalling 
the former things we "feel discouraged by the memory of things 
we would fain forget, let us recall also His gracious words, '' I 
even I am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 
sake, and wUl not remember thy sin's,’' 
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THE PATH TO INDIANS FUTURE ^~IL 
G-entlemen, 

I am somewhat surprised, as well as thankful, to find myself 
able to send some sort of salutation to your annual meeting on 
our College Day. If it be inadequate, it will at least be sincere. 
You must regard this, however, as my last message of the kind. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that another communi- 
cation like this will again reach you from me. Even should I 
survive till another of your annual gatherings comes round, it 
cannot be anticipated that I shall then be able to do what I have 
been doing for a series- of years. Already strength of every kind 
has decayed so greatly with me that I can hardly so much as 
attempt to do anything wmrth one’s while to do- 

It is painful that my final farewell to you should be made 
w^hen we are all under the shadow^ of the greatest material — and 
in many respects the greatest moral — calamity that has ever 
beclouded the prospects of mankind. Yet, amidst the dangers 
and distresses of the hour, it is well for all who can take large 
views to bear steadily in mind that even this terrible cloud has 
itS' silver lining. If I had strength to say what I should like to 
say— and if you had time to listen — I could point to a variety of 
w^ays in which there is reason to hope that when the cloud has 
passed a new and long-enduring burst of gladsome sunshine will 
irradiate the world. At least, that hope will be largely fulfilled 
if the terrific struggle maintained so long should have the end for 
which all communities who desire peace and good-will to reign 
among the nations— and India not least among them — are bound 
to strive. It is manifest, at any rate, that if India pursues the 
path which, on the whole, she has been treading, your country 
will not be either the last or the least to share in this burst of 
sunshine. It is manifest too, that the new life and health pro- 
jected by that sunshine will largely be of the kind on which the 


* Dr. Miller’s tlie MeinWs^of the College Day Association, 

read by Mr. Ferrand Corley at the College Day gathering on the '26th 
December, 1917. 
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hearts of many of you — especially of the comparatively youthful 
in your number “--are particularly set. 

Perhaps some of you may think that there was a want, if not 
of sincerity* at least of accuracy, in what I said to you last year 
about the genuine desire of Britain for India to become a fully 
self-directing member of the world-wide British commonwealth. 
I think that enough has been happening of late to remove such 
thoughts from the minds of the most suspicious. In particular, 
I would point to the projected visit of the Secretary of State. 
The purpose of that visit is to study the whole question so 
that those in the highest authority may become thoroughly 
informed about the steps that can be wisely taken towards 
the attainment of the object in view as safely and as speedily 
as may be. I have no doubt that representatives of every shade 
of opinion will be consulted and that their suggestions and con- 
siderations will be duly weighed and that the outcome will be 
plans slowly perhaps, but carefully matured, such as will com- 
mand the assent of all earnest and wise lovers of your land. 
But whatever the result of a visit like this and its consequent 
consultations may be, the mere fact of its being made is sufficient 
proof of the genuine nature of Britain’s wish that the ideal at 
which India aims should in course of time be completely realised. 

It must indeed be admitted that the suspicions no doubt 
cherished by some about the accuracy of what I said a year ago 
are not altogether groundless. It is true, it is too true, that 
those hitherto responsible for the government of India have 
been remiss in taking steps that might well have been taken 
towards preparing India for that self-direction which is the 
professed aim, and, I believe, the real aim, of those to whom its 
destinies have providentially been entrusted for some by-gone 
generations. It is the stirring of new thought among the 
nations of the West that is kindling the hitherto rather languid 
desire into distinct and strong resolve — a resolve which I am 
certain will not be relaxed until it issues in practical and valu- 
able results. It is also true that there has been not only 
remissness but opposition to progress in the required direction. 
There has been and still is a school of thought which holds that 
such progress as both you and I desire is not only unnecessary 
but likely to be hurtful. This is what might be expected on the 
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part of men wiio naturally cling to power which they have long 
enjoyed and which in most cases they believe that they have 
used wisely for the real welfare of the entire community. 

There are few who have had more reason than I to com- 
plain of the remissness and opposition which have long stood in 
the way of changes which are as inevitable as I believe them to 
be fraught wdth good for days to come. Some of yon are not 
ignorant of what I stood for during more than forty years in that 
sphere of education with which my Indian activities were 
predominantly concerned. You know how" consistently I at- 
tempted to resist the tendency to put private effort in education 
under the heel of narrow officialism. That attempt was never 
so successful as it ought to have been. Illiberal officialism has 
always been strongly entrenched. Nevertheless, encouraging 
glimpses of success have not been wanting. The Education 
Commission of five-and-thirty years ago placed obstacles in the 
way of bureaucrats wffio till then had too successfully resisted 
the application of the principles laid down in the great Despatch 
of 1854 — principles which were expressly meant to give oppor- 
tunity to the leaders of thought and action in India to exert 
initiative and develop the power of self-direction along one 
important line. If those principles had taken full effect they 
would long ere now have been applied to other forms of co- 
operative activity. Thus India would have been comparatively 
well prepared to-day for the still wider changes which the times 
demand. In spite of remissness and opposition, the long- 
continued protest in defence of the principles of 1854, as 
applied to the conditions of affairs when the Education Com- 
mission sat, has not been unavailing. It is something that 
those principles still hold the field in point of theory, if too 
little enforced in practice. It is more that in some regions, 
particularly in the region which is the centre of your affection 
and of mine, those principles have already borne unmist akeaHe 
and tolerably extensive fruit. Th us a small but fairly solid 
foundation has been laid on which the edifice of Indian self- 
government may step by step be built. It is by the application 
of these principles to other spheres of activity than education 
that the indispensable foundation of great edifice can be 
sufficiently widened and made secure; 
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I suppose that in those other spheres of activity, such as 
that of municipal administration, results have been much the 
same as in the sphere of education. There also remissness and 
opposition have been at work ; but there also a certain amount 
of progress has been made. That progress gives hope for the 
future, provided only that it is perseveringly followed up. In 
this connection ifc is well to bear in mind that remissness and 
opposition have found a place not on the British side alone. Of 
such defects on the Indian side it would be easy to give many 
examples and illustrations. Perhaps no one of these is more 
conspicuous than that some who clamour for immediate revolu- 
tion aim at wrenching out the keystone of the arch of the 
educational scheme in which representatives of British rule 
first distinctly set themselves to encourage self-reliance and self- 
government in India. Some of you need hardly be reminded 
of how one of the main purposes of the Grant-in-Aid system, 
with its central principle of entire religious neutrality on the 
part of the state, was, as the Despatch expressly says, that it 
possessed the advantage “of fostering a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions and combination for local purposes, which is of 
itself of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation. ” It 
is also well to bear in mind that in the moral and spiritual, as 
in the natural world, a certain amount of opposition must be 
overcome if the object aimed at is to be permanently gained. 
To all appearance this is a fundamental law of the world in 
w-hich God has placed us. If rails were ideally smooth, no train 
could make its way along them: the friction they present is an 
indispensable condition for the forward movement of the engine. 
If there were no resisting force in the air, the aeroplane could 
never fly. If it had at any time to pass through a far-extending 
vacuum it would fall helplessly to the ground. Similarly in 
matters political and social a certain amount of antagonism, not 
too great for persevering effort to overcome, is not a thing to be 
complained of but rather a thing to.be desired. The one great 
lesson that such considerations teach is that, according to the 
inmost nature of all things round us, progress ^ that is to be 
stable and enduring must proceed step by step, by surmounting 
each particular difficulty as it arises. It is the lesson which I 
tried to emphasise to you a year ago—to the effect that if the 
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India of the future is to be the self-directing nation which we 
desire it to become^ that goal can be obtained only by the 
evolution of new arrangements out of those now in possession of 
the field, or in other words by following the path not of revolu- 
tion but of steady and continuous reform. 

Last year 1 cited certain well-known occurrences in your 
own environment to show how great and lasting are the evil con- 
sequences of following the path of sudden revolution. This year 
Eussia has given to you and to the whole world a terribly tragic 
proof that such consequences are inevitable even when there is 
great excuse for catastrophic change. It may be said, and said 
with truth, that in that great country the method of continuous 
reform was practically impossible. The chains of despotism had 
been fastened so long and so firmly on the land that the gradual 
removal of them was hopeless. Long experience had shown 
that the central authority was both strong enough and deter- 
mined enough to prevent even an initial step in that direction. 
Those who longed for freedom thought — and perhaps correctly 
thought —that no useful work could be done until the power of 
that central authority was broken. Even so, even when no path 
but that of revolution seemed open to right-thinking men, what 
has been the result of sudden breaking with the past ? The 
world now sees too w^ell and the friends of freedom are learning 
too painfully, that even in circumstances like these complete 
and sudden change must at all events for a time lead to disas- 
ter, shame and chaos- We may hope that this chaos will not 
last for ever. But evil effects from it must endure for long- — 
though it will doubtless come to an end* some day. 

I hope you will reflect on how different are conditions in 
India. There the central authority has never failed to keep its 
face in the direction of freedom. It has always desired that 
that goal might be arrived at in the end. That desire may 
often have been languid and the attempt to give effect to it less 
earnest and active than it might have been. This desire has been 
so accentuated now, that steady increasing activity is certain to 
result. The deeds of a perfidious apd brutal foe have clearly 
shown what are the inevitable results of central authority being 
ambitious and uncontroHed. They have made it clear to every- 
one that well-ordered freedom is the only stable foundation for 
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the prosperity of commnmties and nations. The lessons taught 
by the terrible series of events through which the whole world 
is passing make it certain that those responsible for the well 
being of our motherland will sympathise with and further every 
step that can be wisely taken toward>s the object on which your 
hearts are set. What each of these successive steps must be 
needs quiet reflection and consultation on the part of everyone 
who aims not at personal profit but at the lasting good of India. 
The one thing never to be lost sight of is that according to the 
inherent nature of the whole scheme of creation this lasting 
good cannot be secured otherwise than step by step. 

It gives me pleasure to have learnt of late that the prin- 
ciple I have been endeavouring to enforce has been voiced by 
one whose words will command attention in every quarter and 
be more influential than words of mine, even within the narrow 
.circle in which respect may be paid to them. I understand 
that a posthumous testament by the late Mr. Ghokale has seen 
the light, in which that much lamented leader of thought 
sketched out the political reforms he deemed desirable in India, 
I have scarcely any knowledge of the details of the scheme thus 
sketched out, nor should I discuss them in this communication 
even if I were fully acquainted with them. I believe, hov/ever, 
that it is an essential feature of Mr. Ghokale’s project that all 
future change must be gradual and tentative. I think there is 
thus evidence enough to convince every honest and intelligent 
enquirer of the validity of the general principle to which both a 
year ago and now I have asked you to give unhesitating ad- 
hesion. It is only by following the path of continuous reform 
and turning aside from that of catastrophic revolution that 
India can ever join the long procession of the self-directing free 
communities already within the British commonwealth and the 
many more that will hereafter be added to their number. 

I mean to close this last expression of the affectionate 
interest cherished by me in your Association and its members by 
telling you a little story. When you have heard that story it is 
likely enough that you will call it childish. Let it be so: in 
that case I may plead the excuse of being old enough now 
to . claim the privilege of second childhood. It matters nothing 
whether my imaginary story belongs to time past, time present 
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or time future : for ihe nonce, let it be told in the past tense. 
Now listen to my tale. 

Once upon a time there were two students who were mem- 
bers of Caithness Hall. They seem to have belonged to the 
third college class: at any rate, they were class-fellows and 
friends. One of them was an inmate of Eoom No. 7 and the 
other of Eoom No. 4. To the former we shall give the name of 
Mr. 7X and to the other that of Mr. 4Y. ■ Both were fond of dis- 
cussion. Their views were alike on many points, but on some 
considerably different. Arguments between them were frequent 
and long and at times very animated and frequently hot. 

Now at this time there was to be a great procession in 
Madras, in which our two friends took great and equal interest. 
That procession was to be organised at Eoyapuram and there- 
after to march through the city by way of Linga Chetti Street, 
the Island and Mount Eoad until it arrived at Saidapet- The plan 
was that the procession should be joined by representatives of 
each district that it passed through on its way. Our two young 
friends were the chosen representatives of the neighbourhood of 
Caithness Hall and were duly equipped with banners and other 
insignia of the office which they were not only pleased but proud 
to hold. They waited somewhat impatiently for the passing of 
the procession. 

Now, after a fashion not unprecedented in Madras, the 
arrangements w^ere lacking in punctuality. The starting of the 
procession was considerably delayed. After a while of waiting 
Messrs. 7Xand 4y went together to the highest point of the Hall 
in order to watch for the earliest sign that the eagerly-expected 
pageant was at hand. They took their banners and their badges 
with them lest someone might annex them. Delay continued, 
and our friends became more and more impatient. Erelong 
they began to wile away the time in talking about the exact way 
in which they should enter the ranks of the procession, about 
those who ought and those who oughtr not to be allowed to join 
it, about the merits of the men who were directing it, about the 
effect which ifc ought to have or was likely to have, and about 
other matters, some relevant and some irrelevant. The delay be- 
gan to seem interminable, but at last, overcome by the heat of the 
afternoon and partly too by the heat caused by friction between 
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their views, they both fell half asleep— 'Or perhaps three-quarters. 
When full consciousness suddenly came back they found to their 
dismay that the head of the procession was on the point of 
crossing Errabalu Chetti Street. What were they to do ? Mr. 
7X started at once for the top of the highest of the several 
staircases leading to the street. These he descended step by 
step, not at break-neck speed, but as rapidly as was compatible 
with the safety not only of himself but of his banner and 
his badge. Accounts differ as to what exactly happened after 
Mr. 7X passed out of the door of Caithness Hall. According 
to one version of the tale, the hindmost rank of the procession, 
consisting of those who had last joined it according to the 
programme, was just passing the entrance of the Hall when he 
appeared, so that he fell at once into his proper place. 
According to other accounts, he had to run some way (the 
accounts differ as to the exact distance) before he . made up 
with the procession. The .one point in which all versions 
are at one is that before the procession was passing the Munro 
Statue, Mr. 7X was marching steadily in his appointed place. 
That place was now well forward in the procession on account 
of the many ranks behind him wdiich had fallen in as it had 
passed along. He continued thus to march steadily on until the 
whole pageant reached its appointed ending at Saidapet, 

Meanwhile, what had been happening to our other friend, 
Mr. 4Y? When he started from his comatose condition he 
recognised at once where the head of the procession was. At 
the same moment, he observed his friend making for the stair- 
case. In excitement he shouted out: What a fool that fellow 
is: I know a quicker way of getting into my place than that.'’ 
So saying, he leaped over the parapet and undoubtedly reached 
the street below^ well towards the head of the procession. In 
this case also, the accounts of what happened next are at vari- 
ance. One version of the tale declares that Mr. 4Y broke his 
neck, was killed upon thejspot and never moved again. Another 
version holds— and the evidence of this version seems rather to 
preponderate— that Mr. 4Y broke both his legs in his descent; 
that he was carried to the General Hospital; and after being 
treated there for concussion of the brain, he at last regained 
consciousness, but remained a cripple for the remainder of bis 
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days. However, all the versions say that he took no part in the 
procession which he had exultantly hoped to join, and that if he 
joined any similar procession at a later date, he did so only by 
hiring coolies to drag him in a rickshaw. 

Well, gentlemen, I trust you will do all you can to keep your 
country from following the e.xample of Mr. 4Y, who scorned the 
law of gravitation, and from becoming thereby a sharer in his 
fate. 

William Millee. 

Buego Paek, Beidge op, Allan, 

Scotland, October, 1917. 

THE WAR IN 1917. 

By a. G. Clayton. 

As the year 1917 draws to a close, and the Great War continues 
its course, it may be well to try to recollect the main happenings 
of the year, and to form some ordered judgement on them. 

Birst let us look our misfortunes in the face and then consid- 
er briefly — and cheerfully, as we may well do — those events and 
the trend of events that are justification fora sure hope in the 
final and not very distant triumph of the cause of the Allies. 

The collapse of Russia . — When the War began it was well 
known that all w'as not well with Russia. Russia was our Ally, 
and a strong Aliy, working wonders w'ith her innumerable armies. 
It was no time to talk of the tyranny and cruelty that had made 
the autocracy of the Tsar a terror to the most thoughtful of his 
subjects. There was some reason to hope that a new day had 
dawned, and that the Tsar and his peoples, under the strain of a 
common anxiety and in a common peril, had come to a better 
understanding. The bravery of the Russian soldier, ill-fed, often 
without a rifle or without ammunition, was beyond praise. Then 
came sinister rumours of treachery in high places preventing 
arms and food reaching the Russian soldier, betraying Rumania, 
intent on handing over Russia to be ruled by Germany. At the 
same time, though we did not know it, there was the. determina- 
tion in the minds of a few to end ail this. It was ended in March 
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1917. Tsardom ceased to be. The peril of treachery towards 
the Allies seemed to have passed away. The new’ spokesmen 
were honestly opposed to Germany. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, it became clear that the men who had brought about the 
Eevolntion and the men who became spokesmen in the Eevoln- 
tion were leaders without followers. They had ideals, but no 
instinct or capacity for government. In J une, the Cossack 
General Korniloff achieved a sudden success against the Austrians 
in Galicia, but it proved to be of no real significance. The 
Eussian soldiery had broken away from all discipline and ’ at the 
beginning of August the Austrians took Czernowitz and early in 
September the Germans took Eiga, while the extremist party, 
called the Bolshevics, who followed the pro-German Lenin, and 
the more moderate party who followed Kerensky, and the military 
paity who see their hope in Korniloff, and all sorts of inter* 
mediate factions, all alike in their indiscipline and ignorance, were 
squabbling, rioting and fighting in Moscow and Petrograd. 
Kerensky seemed for a time likely to gain some sort of real con- 
trol. He certainly won the admiration of the world outside Eussia 
by his devotion to his ideals, and his clear mental grasp of the 
peril to Eussia of any truce or peace with Germany, and his 
honourable sense of Eussia’s duty to her Allies. But in Novem- 
ber the Leninites organised a revolt against Kerensky’s govern- 
ment, and at the end of November he was a fugitive. Korniloff 
gathered a fighting force from the Cossack troops who idolised 
him and apparently made an attempt to support Kerensky. Up 
to the time that these notes are written, December 16, only scanty 
news has reached the outside world of what happened next. 
Some of Korniloff’s own Cossacks seem to have turned against 
Kerensky. The latest news is that he is a fugitive, that Korniloff 
has failed to establish any sort of rule, and that the Leninites and 
the rest of the extremists who have destroyed Kerensky’s govern- 
ment have been unable to set up any substitute. The Eussian 
army is without food or ammunition. The cities of Eussia are 
without supplies. Apparently the only remedy for the situation 
is the setting up of a strong dictatorship to reduce the anarchist 
to impotence. But the dictator has not yet arrived. 

Now that is the position in Eussia. It would be bad enough 
if the harm done was limited to the disasters in Eussia itself. 
But it does not end there. VGeneral Winter’ with snow and 
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storm and frost prevents the German armies from marching on 
Kieff and the German navy from taking Petrograd by sea. The 
Eussians might well have settled down into winter quarters, ' 
without much fear of further German aggression for some months. 
During those months the Allies- would have found them the 
supplies needful fora strong offensive against the Ausfcro-German 
armies in 1918, and during those months the Eussians, though 
doing little actual fighting, would have compelled the Germans 
and Austrians to keep considerable forces on the Eastern front. 
Instead of this the Bolshevics have attempted to make a shame- 
ful peace with Germany, by which the Germans would remain 
masters of Eussian Poland, the Eiga peninsula, and the Eussian 
islands in the Baltic. In December an armistice was agreed to 
which enabled the Germans to transfer hundreds of thousands of 
their troops from the Eastern front to Italy and Prance and 
launch heavy counter offensives against the British, French and 
Italians. ■ 

The disaster in Italy . — The second great misfortune that 
befell the Allied cause in 1917, and the only other great set- 
back occurred in Italy on the Isonzo front in October and 
November. From May to the end of September the Italians 
had done wonders, and by their swift attacks on one point after 
another in the Carso and its neighbourhood they were by the 
beginning of October within seven or eight miles of Trieste, the 
most important of the few ports of Austria. For some weeks 
past the Germans and Austrians had been doing little on the 
Eussian front. But the Italian commanders seem to have 
attached no importance to this, and to have believed that if 
German or Austrian troops were being transferred from the 
Eastern front it was to reinforce the German armies who 
were being severely knocked about by both the British and the 
French all along the Western front from Ypres to Verdun. 
Suddenly the Italian armies on the Carso front found themselves 
attacked by overwhelming numbers. At one most important 
point an Italian general is said to have deliberately sold the 
army under his command to the enemyi. For some days, perhaps 
for a fortnight, there was a disorderly retreat beforfe the enemy. 
No man seems to have known whom to trust, and for a time at 
any rate no man seems to have known whom to obey. Towards 
the middle of November order was restored and the courage of 
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the Italian army, aided by strong British and Ircnch reinforce- 
ments, checked the advance, of the Germans and Anslrians. 
But Gorizia and all the mOitary gains of Italy in the War had 
been lost, about 2,500 Italian guns had been captured by the 
enemy, Venice was threatened with destruction by the destroyers 
of Louvain, and lust and pillage were devastating thousands of 
Italian homes. The gain to the enemy from a military point of 
view is, as some German newspapers have already admitted, very 
small. But the blow to Italy is very heavy. It has however 
taught Italy the need for closer co-operation with the French, 
British and American forces along the Western front, and this 
will lead to much greater efficiency in future Italian strategy. 
It has also revealed to Italy the reality of the peril of treachery. 
Italians have known that there were traitors even in high 
commands. They know how Prince Bulow scattered money in 
Italy. Now they will see to it that traitors have no chance 
to betray Italian troops or the fair cities of Italy to Austro- 
German tyranny. But they will pay heavy price for their care- 
lessness in the past. 

The Allies' Successes*-— liQokmg back over 1917, in spite of 
the failure of Russia and the partial defeat of Italy, the Allies 
have much cause to believe that, the enemy has begun to accept 
defeat as inevitable. 

Peace Proposals,— One sign of this has been the persistent 
attempt of the Germanic Powers throughout the year to begin 
bargaining for peace. The Allies' terms have all along been well 
known. The Germanic Powers must withdraw from the terri- 
tories that they have invaded. They must make just reparation 
for the damage they have done. They must give securities that 
they will in future refrain from international brigandage. It 
may be that the Germanic Powers did not believe that the Allies 
meant all this. It may be that the Germanic Powers believed 
that the growing inefifectiveness of Enssia had made the Allies 
less determined. Whatever the reason, the Germanic Powers 
have again and again sought to open peace negotiations. If this 
means anything at all, it means that the Germanic Powers have 
realised that they have lost and are now trying to buy peace. 
But so far, they have not yet realised that the only possible 
peace really does imply restitution, and securities. 

However the fact that they havs begun to consider terms is 
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a good omen. It is not the conscious victor who seeks to 
bargain for a cessation of hostilities. 

T/ie Nav!/.— But of infinitely more importance is the contin- 
ued victory of the British navy. There has been no great 
battle between the German Fleet and the British Fleet, though 
some thought that there would be before the American Fleet 
joined the British Fleet. Through the whole year the German 
Fleet has been shut out from all but the Baltic Sea, and in the 
Baltic it has not scored any decisive victory over the Kussian 
navy yet. Every day of the year the thousands of merchant 
ships of the Allies have gone up and down the seas in safety. 
Tens of thousands of American troops have been transported 
from America to Britain and France without the loss of a man. 
‘The day’ when the German navy shall sweep the seas in 
mastery has not yet dawned. 

• Stidmarmsm.— But during 1917, Britain faced peril by sea. 
Germany believed that by sending out hundreds of submarines 
and torpedoing every ship approaching Britain, Britain could 
be starved. She tried to do it. She never came near success, 
buffer a time it seemed that this ‘unrestricted submarining’ 
would cause very considerable loss. But as the months went 
on, British and American skill countered the submarine menace, 
and even in Germany they know that they have failed. And, 
after all the ‘ unrestricted submarinism ’ of the Germans helped 
the Allies much more than it hurt, for it was ‘ unrestricted 
submarinism ’ more than anything else which finally brought 
the United States of America into the War on the side of the 
Allies. 

Greece and Biimania.— 'Now that Italy has been so hardly 
struck there is special reason for thankfulness that last Jane 
the deceits and trickeries of Greece were finally stopped, King 
‘ Tino ’ sent into exile, and a strong government loyal to the 
cause of the Allies finally e-stablisbed in Athens. It was time. 
With Greece on one side of the Adriatic and Italy, even if 
Venice is lost, on the other, the^damage that the Austrian Fleet 
in Pola and Trieste can do is a minimum. Had Greece not 
been on our side, the Greek coast with all its hundreds of islets 
and bays, would have been an ideal base for hostile submarines, 
and the trafiic in the Mediterranean might easily have been 
much interfered with. 
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Bumania.— With Belgium, Poland, North Prance, Italy, 
and Serbia, Bumania has endured invasion. Like them too 
invasion has not crushed her courage. She has been betrayed by 
Eussia, left without munitions and supports. On the field of 
battle, Eussian troops have forsaken their posts alongside their 
Bumanian comrades, and left them to be shot down. And yet it 
was due to the stubborn resistance which the Eumanians have 
ofiered that the German General Mackensen has not been able to 
hammer his way to Odessa and the rich corn regions around it. 
The Allies have reason to be proud of the fighting spirit of the 
Eumanians. Eussia, when she once more finds herself, ought to 
be the most grateful. 

Palestine.— When the War began the German-oIHcered 
Turkish army of Palestine, with its great base at Beersheba was 
able to send raids that reached and nearly damaged the Suez 
Canal and the traffic between the West and the East. The 
menace was driven back. Then the British defence became an 
offensive. We attacked. At the end of March we were near 
Gaza. By the middle of November we had driven the Turks from 
their base at Beersheba and taken Ashdod and Jaffa and were 
within fifteen miles of Jerusalem. ■ Oh December lltb, Jerusalem 
was taken. The significance of this is three-fold. First, the 
Power that holds sovereignty in Palestine has the prestige of being 
guardian of J erusalem, venerated by Moslems and Christians alike. 
And it is peculiarly fitting that the King-Emperor, who rules 
more Muhammadans than any other monarch should be overlord 
of Jerusalem. 

Then the Power that rules Palestine is master of the 
Hedjaz railway, the railway connecting Constantinople with El 
Medina and Mecca through Damascus. Thirdly, it may be 
noted that if the Power that rules in Asia and Africa should also 
rule in Mesopotamia the ‘ corridors ’ to Africa and to India are 
closed to German aggression. Good work was done in Palestine 
in 1917. 

Mesopotamia.— In Mesopotamia the ill-considered and worse 
provided attempt to reach Baghdad, had ended in surrender 
to the Turks at Kut-al-Amara on April 29th, 1916. During 1917, 
' General Maude— whose death in November ended a fine career 
-^recaptured Kut, and entered Baghdad itself in March. It was 
expected that the Turks would make a determined attempt 
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to retake Baghdad, and towards the end of September, Turkish 
forces approached Baghdad only to be thoroughly beaten at 
Eamadie on September 28th and 29th. The Turks suffered a 
further reverse north of Baghdad towards the close of the year. 
Thp Berlin to Baghdad railway through Constantinople is to be 
British along its Baghdad section. 

It is said that the Turks have appealed to Germany for aid 
both in Palestine and Mesopotamia and have been told that they 
must take care of themselves. If this is true, it confirms, the 
reports of the exhaustion of German resources, for the ^ corridor * 
to Egypt and Arabia and the ^corridor' to Baghdad are of vital 
importance to the German scheme of securing world-power and 
would not be abandoned if the Germanic Powers wwe not very 
hard pressed nearer home. 

East Africa * — The conquest of what was German East 
Africa is complete, and ends the colonial empire of Germany. 
The rail ay has been opened for goods traffic between the port 
of Dar«es-salaam and Tabora, about the same distance as from 
Madras to Tuticorin. When it is remembered that German 
East Africa is equal in area to Germany and Austria put to- 
gether it wdil be understood how much Germany has lost. 

The Western Front,— 'SRhm the British conquered the 
German forces in German South-West Africa in July 1915, they 
found that some of the Germans captured believed firmly that 
Germany had taken Paris and London, and demolished the 
Allies' forces, and that the British force was the mere remnants 
of the armies of the Allies that had escaped from Western 
Europe. It really took a long while to convince some of them 
that there was still an Allied army on the Western Front, 
or any Western front at all. Daring 1917 even Germans in 
German^ realised that the Western front is where they will 
receive decisive and final defeat. All through the year they 
suffered one blow after another there. The ^ Great Push ' began 
in July 1916. Historians call it ‘The Battle of the Somme’. 
Position after position fell into the hands of the French or the 
British. Afresh ^ push’ began on the Ancre in November, 
Then in February 1917, the pressure was so insupportable that 
the Germans definitely retired from their front on the Ancre. 
This was followed by further retirement in March. Bapaume, 
Peronne and scores of villages were recovered for "France, Still 
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theE6 was DO rest foE the GretiDans. Oq April 12tb, the British 
gained full possession of Vimy Ridge, taking 18,000 prisoners in 
three days. Messines was taken on J une 7th, and thus the Allies 
gained a most important advantage in position over the Ger- 
mans. Afresh battle, or campaign, began on September 20th, 
around Ypres, when intensely strong German positions at Poel- 
capelle, Broodseidde and Paschaendael were forced from them. 
And while the Germans were congratulating themselves that they 
had taken the Italians by surprise, a new British assault in the last 
days of November, known as the' Battle of the Tanks’, because so 
many tanks took part in it, between St. Quentin and the River 
Scarpe, towards Cambrai, gave us many villages, more than 9,000 
prisoners and many guns, and breached the ‘ Hindenberg” line 
of defences which the Germans had thought to be impregnable. 
All through the year the French, particularly on the Ohemin-des- 
Dames, and at Verdun, also won advantage after advantage 
from their foes. Bat for the defection of Russia, Lord Kitch- 
ener’s prediction of the defeat of the Germanic Powers in the 
third year of the War might have been fulfilled. 

The United States of America . — But the event of supreme 
importance in the history of 1917 was the entrance of the 
United States of America into the War, as an Ally of Britain, 
France and Russia. The Germans had deliberately, and with 
unaccountable folly, outraged all American ideas of fair-play and 
broken all their promises to America by deciding to destroy 
every ship approaching Britain. America had at last realised that 
the ruthless power that meant to dominate all Europe, planned 
also to force its will on America; and that the struggle in 
Europe was not whether Germany should master Belgium or 
France recover Alsace-Lorraine, but whether Germany should 
force a terrible, ruthless, treacherous military tyranny on the whole 
world. From the foundation of the America Republic, for 
more or less a century and a half the United States of America 
have held aloof from the political life of the Old World. 
But modern means of communication by sea and in the air 
have linked the New World with the Old. The German menace 
threatened America as much ,as it threatened Britain or 
France, though perhaps not so soon. The struggle was for the 
very health of the world and America saw that she could not 
stand outside the battle. , The accession of American troops and 
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supplies, just as Kussia began to fail, ‘was of vast material 
assistance to the Allies. But of even more importance in the 
long run is the fact that America discovered that the Allies were 
fighting for the cause of right, and that therefore America 
herself must take part in the battle along with them and against 
the foe who had defied all humanity and truth. 

The end . . . wlien.—TliQ end is not yet. The ruin of Kussia 
has delayed the punishment of the aggressors. Treachery and 
confusion in Italy have given them yet further respite. But the 
briefest survey of the year, the jmar, that has brought us perhaps 
more surprises than any previous year of the war, shows that the 
end of the struggle, which shall be a triumph for national 
righteousness, is certain. Much sacrifice will still be needed. 
From all oi us economy and thrift will be demanded so that the 
resources of the Empire may be husbanded. The conveniences 
and the necessaries of civilisation will become more costly than 
they are to-day. We shall have to pay more for our books and 
our clothes, and for articles of food not produced in India. 
And we shall endure such slight privations willingly. We may 
be called on to do more. Men will go from among our friends,"* 
perhaps some of us will go ourselves, to fight for the King-Emperor. 
May they, may we? go with a glad heart. Many hearts will be 
made sad before the end comes. Not sad for themselves, but for 
loved ones taken from them. But even that dread price will be 
paid. And then surely shall peace come once more, a peace never 
to be wrecked by the caprice or ambition or malice or inlustice 
of politicians or despots because founded on the stable resolve of 
the free peoples of the world. 


A NEW YEAR’S POEM. 
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LINES WEIMBN ON BEADING A VOLUME OF POEMS ENTITLE 

‘Odds and Ends-’ 


Spirit of Poesy 1 what would the world 
Have been without thy ancient temple, where 
By wisdom lighted, shine a thousand fires, 
Attuned to forms preserved from age to age, 
And with the holy breath of heaven perfumed ; 
For, sad to tell, unlettered crowds, impelled 
By love of native land or mystic lore, 


Enter thy shrine, and strive to cast upon 
The clear, well-ordered visions of the past, 

The darkening veil of soulless sophistry 
‘ Of poets’, who, the verities of life, 

Feel are the leaves unwritten of a book. 

Thy votaries in days of old beheld, 

Upon the crests of rising waves, a rhythm, 

And in the cuckoo’s measured notes a rhyme. 

The chisel from the prosaic stone reveals 
The figure lurking in. the poets’ dreams. 

The poet from his prosaic theme of Odds 

And Ends ” soars high and finds his raptures there. 


New Year’s Day-, 1 ' 

Thottakkadu House,' r . T. Eamakrishna. 

Madras. ^ 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The mosfi striking utterance of the month has ..been Mr. Lloyd 
George’s great speech on the War aims of the Allies., It was not that 
he said anything that' was mew, except in the passage dealing with 
Eussia, but he summed up in a clear, decisive, yet conciliatory way 
all that was floating more indefinitely' in men’s minds. Mr. Balfour 
in the House of Oomnaons nearly two months ago gave expression to 
the same or very similar ideas._ The Premier’s speech has been 
received with wonderful unanimity both in Britain, and in allied 
countries. In Britain even the Daily Neios gives its blessing, and Mr, 
Henderson speaking on behalf of Labour was equally appreciative, 
seeing in it in large measure a corroboration of the Labour Manifesto, 
Most important of all, President Wilson warmly approved and em* 
phatically endorsed the speech on behalf of himself and the American 
Government. Naturally the German press is critical, and one news- 
paper, more bold than the rest, declares that the German answer will 
b© given by submarines and the German troops on the West. 


Haedlx less important is President Wilson’s own great utterance 
which followed Mr. Lloyd George’s a few days later. In essentials 
it followed closely the war aims as laid down by the latter, though in 
one or two points there were significant differences. In particular the 
President emphasised the freedom of the seas.’ It does not, however, 
seem clear in what sense he uses the expression, and criticism may be 
withheld until the meaning is made plain. 

The Madras Mail puts the points in the two speeches in tabular 
form as follows 

Mr. Lloyd George. 

(1) Complete restoration — political, 
territorial and economic— of 
the independence of Belgium 
and such reparation as can be 
made for the devastation of its 
towns and provinces. 

(S) The restoration of Serbia and 
Montenegro and of the occupi- 
ed parts of France, ,Italy and 
Roumania. 

(3) The restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 


President Wilson. 

(y Open diplomacy; no secret 
treaties or private interna- 
tional understandings. 

(2) Freedom of the seas, alike in 

peace and war. 

(3) Removal of economic barriers. 

(4) Limitation of armaments by 

mutual guarantees. 

(5) Colonial settlement in accor- 

dance with the interests of the 
populations concerned. 

(6) Evacuation of Russian territory. 


m 
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Mr. Lloyd Georg®. 


(4) independence of Poland (condi- 

tional on the reconstitution, of 
Eussia). 

(5) Self-government for those or the 

Austro-Hungarian national- 
ities which desire it. 

(6) Beunion of Italia Irredenta* 

(7) Satisfaction of the legitimate as- 

pirations of Boiimania. 

(8) Maintenance of the Turkish 

Empire in its “homelands,” 
with internationalisation and 
neutralisation of the Straits. 

(9) Becognition of “separate na- 

tional conditions” for Arabia, 
Armenia and Mesopotamia.^ 

(10) “ Self-determination,” or choice 

of administration, for the in- 
' habitants of the German 
colonies. 

(11) Beparation for injuries and 

violations of international law, 
including outrages at sea. 

(1*2) The establishment of an inter- 
national organisation as an 
alternative to war as a means 
of settling international dis- 
putes. 


President Wilson. 

(7) Bestoration of Belgium. 

(8) Bestoration of Northern France 

and retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

(9) Readjustment of Italian fron- 

tiers along lines ot nationality, 

(10) Autonomous development for 

the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

(11) Restoration of Roumania, Ser- 

bia and Montenegro and set- 
tlement of the Balkan States 
along historically established 
lines. 

(12) Turkish sovereignity assured in 

the Turkish portions of the 
Ottoman Empire , autonomy 
for the rest. Internationalisa- 
tion of the Dardanelles. 

(13) Independence of Poland. 

(14) A league of nations. 


There has been no great change on any of the fronts 
past month. The chief advance has been m Palestine e o,,. 
Lops advanced several miles north of Jerusalem, wth the result that 
the Turks are now demanding their troops from the German com- 
mand in order to reinforce their armies m Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
Italy with French and British assistance has held her own. It is not 
denied that Italy is in a difficult position. It is now clear that her 
losses were terrific. But she has still a very larp army at the front, 
and if she now strains every nerve, she may yet inflict a heavier defeat 
on the enemy thah was probable before. On the Western front ttie 
chief activity has been in serial bombing, and our airmen are giving 
the enemy no rest. It is improbable that anything vaiy to ^vili be 
undertaken during the next two months, when winter conditions make 
a big offensive almost impossible. 

Year by year in spite of her absorption in politics, or it may be 
partly because of her political aspirations, the conscience of India be- 
comes more and more inpressed with the condition of the Depressed 
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Classes. This was bhe chief note in the recent National Social Con- 
ference, and it finds expression in mimerous meetings throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We take the following from the Indian 
Social Bef or mer, as at once a review of Dr, Bay’s address, and a 
commentary on it from the standpoint of the social reformer. 

The thirty-first Indian National Social Conference was fortunate 
in securing for its president the renowned scientist, Dr, Piafulla Chan- 
dra Bay. His address was short, pithy and practical. He began by 
asking the pertinent question bow it was that, while large schemes of 
political reconstruction are being propounded, loud protests of in- 
dignation are raised by classes and-communities, which it is impossible 
to ignore. His answer w^as the same which we have given in these 
columns times without number. “It is,” he said, “our failure to recog- 
nise that the question which presses for solution at the present 
moment is as much a political as a sociological one. By the nature of 
things, it must be so. For, however, much we may try to divide and 
isolate the various parts of the national problem, they cling to one 
another as fast as ever, and mock our attempts at self-deception. We 
cannot, with impunity, give undue preference to one over others. 
The law of karma or causation is inexorable, and our past neglect in 
the work of social reform, is bearing its evil fruit at the present hour. 
It has begun to clog the wheels of political progress.” It is astonish- 
ing that men like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bannerjee and 
others who justified the exclusion of social reform from the programme 
of the National Congress, did not foresee this inevitable result. The 
last Congress took a bold step in social reform when in response’ to the 
appeal from Bombay, it passed a strong resolution condemning the 
treatment to which the Depressed Classes are subjected in several 
parts of the country. But it is depressing to learn that the National 
Social Conference authorities were required for the first time in the 
history of the Congress Movement to pay for the use of the 
and that even so, the proceedings of the Conference had to be rushed 
through in a few hours. 

Dr. Bay showed from historical and Shastric evidence that the 
caste system as it exists at the present day is utterly without justifi- 
cation. Even from the point of expediency, he urged, it is dangerous 
to let matters continue as at present. “ Is it fair, is it just/ he asked, 
“ is ih in the best interest of our country that a handful of privileged 
men should continue to monopolise all the advantages accruing to 
them through the accident of birth, and drive the submerged teem- 
ing millions to hostile camps and compel them to live in a state of 
armed neufjrality ? A house divided against itself cannot st and. The 
backward classes are flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, and 
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it is tho bounden duty of our men of light and leading to extend 
to them the right hand of fellowship and lift them up from the 
<|uagmire of degradation and despondency. We cannot afford any 
longer to have in our social frame- work a miscroscopic minority of 
Spartans lording it over the helots. The loss to the country from the 
intellectual stagnation of the overwhelming majority of her people is 
simply incalculable. We are in claiming political equality with 
our British fellow-subjects, but when it comes to yielding an inch of 
ground to our own countrymen we fight shy of it, and cry help ! mur- 
der 1” Dr. Bay called upon the people of the high castes, especially in 
Southern India, to imitate the patriotic example of the Japanese 
Samurai clans who voluntarily relinquished their caste privileges and 
thus laid the foundations of a compact and homogeneous nation. He 
pointed out that it was not tme that the depressed classes have always 
acquiesced in their lowly lot. So long ago as the 12th Century, A.D. 
we find the bitter cry of the outcastes. Even six or seven centuries 
ago, there existed bitter hatred against Brahminical self-assertions. 
Within the last three centuries, there have arisen in India saints and 
prophets like Guru Nanak, Kabir andChaitanya to preach the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man, and, Dr. Bay said, had it not been for 
their teachings, a far larger proportion of the people of Northern India 
would have embraced Islam. 

From the position of the Depressed Classes, Dr. Bay turned to the 
position of women. '‘If ignorance is the curse of God, as the immortal 
poet has it," he remarked, “then it is ten-fold so when it is applied to 
women." He quoted Sir Babindra Nath Tagore’s picture of Indian 
home-life, and observed: “We have been talking a good deal about 
Home Eule the last few da 3 !'s but we forget that there is another 
Home Buie under the autocratic sway of the grand-mother, who 
moulds the young wife according to her own ideals and pattern and 
thus takes good care to che5k any budding ideas of equality and 
comradeship with her enlightened husband. Thus our educated 
young man has to lead a two-fold existence in two distinct water- 
tight compartments. In the drawing room, our cultured young man 
talks of Home Eule on Colonial basis. But as soon as he enters 
the Zenana — the veritable Doll’s House — lie has to descend to the 
common places of an un-enlightened domestic environment." Even 
women of the higher castes labour, in some respects, under all the 
disabilities and disadvantages of the “ Depressed Classes." Dr. Bay 
continued : ‘ No doubt we feed them, we clothe them, we generally 

treat them well But is that all ? Are we not bound to educate 
them and bring them to the level of an educated man’s culture and 
intelligence ? For considerations alike of justice and expediency it is 
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necessary to bring the light of education to them. A people, half of 
whom are immersed in darkness, can never expect to grow. Nation- 
building cannot proceed in this half-hearted fashion. Growth to be 
real must be harmonious. Those who think we are able to make- any 
great headway in politics without a simultaneous advance in social 
and industrial matters, labour under a great mistake.” Dr. Ray 
recommended the raising of ‘'the age of consent” to 16, and the 
passing of a Civil Marriage Act on the lines of Mr. Basu’s Bill. He 
concluded with a fervent appeal to his fellow-countrymen, “ to forget 
the pride and vanity of place and birth, and begin ministering to the 
limbs the neglect of which now drags us down to a life of humiliation, 
and makes the name of our Motherland a bye- word of contempt 
and reproach in the civilised world. India must wake up, shake off 
her degradation, put life and heart into every class of her people, 
elevate her women and Depressed Classes and remove the galling 
restrictions of caste and all social inequalities.” 


LITEEABY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

Our Duty to India and Indian Illiterates, by J. Knowles. 
Me. Knowles is faithfully trying to help India by reforming its many 
alphabets and bringing its languages to the use of a common alphabet. 

The difficulties arising from ‘ 50 recognised indigenous alphabets,’ 
with ‘ probably twice as many varieties of scripts used in writing 
them ’ certainly demand most careful attention from all interested in 
the education of these diversified peoples. 

Theoretically the thing to do is to reduce that horde of scripts to 
one based on sound philological principles. Is it practicable ? 

Mr. Knowles has himself been working at this problem for many 
years, and there have been a few efforts made to test the value of the 
theory. But they have been few and far between ; and some at least 
have proved such failures as to discourage further effort. What is the 
trouble? 

Mr. Knowles says many true things about the illiteracy of the 
people ; and, though he might have found it less deplorable if he had 
drawn his arguments from later documents than the census Eepgrt 
of 1901, yet it is bad enough to justify bus emphasis. But %vhen he 
seems to find in a common alphabet the greatest panacea for this 
illiteracy it is hard to follow him. 

The andividuality of each alphabet does make it difficult to lessen 
the labour of learning one alphabet by the mastery of another, but 
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that mxy indiviclualiliy makes it eqnaliy clifficalt to substitute a eom« 
moil alphabet foreign to any individuality. This individuality in the 
Tamil alphabet is not met by* the Homanic letters suggested on the 
thirty-fourth page of Mr. Knowles, tract. For, Mr. Knowles’ quotations 
from Indian authorities to the contrary notwithstanding, it can be 
shown that at least six Tamil sounds are not contained in the English 
language. Nor do the Eomanic digraphs give the sound of those letters. 
These are, which is not in ‘ art/ as there is no r sound in the 
Tamil t ; d, which is not rd in ‘ hard ’ for the same reason ; n, which 
is not rn in ‘ earn,’ there being no r in the Tamil n ; sh which is not b1% 
in ‘ship’; th, which is not in ‘think’; r, which is so unlike any 
English sound that one authority writes it zJi, another I, another /, 
while Gaklweil indicates it by r in heavy type, and in Madras it is 
pronounced with a y sound in the combination. 

On the other hand the Tamil alphabet is not such a cumbersome 
one as to need contraction, and it is adapted to the sounds of the 
language as spoken by the 20 millions of Tamil people. 

It has twelve vowels, divided into short and long, and eighteen 
consonants; the twelve vowels being combined with the consonants 
by eighteen signs, of which only one is diacritical, viz : the dot abdve^; 
the others being strokes or curves to form digraphs. The long 
vowels are formed by the addi]iion of these marks, so that they re- 
quire only six letters and four marks. The consonants require twenty 
letters and fourteen marks for the pure Tamil portion of the alphabet, 
and five more letters for sounds borrowed from the Grantha alphabet. 
All told Tamil needs only thirty-one letters and eighteen marks 
to express its whole alphabet of vowels, consonants and compound 
consonants. 

Perhaps the Dravidian languages might be reduced to a common 
alphabet, because of the similarity that exists between them in words 
aod sounds and even in formation of letters. The illiteracy of the 
people is more likely to be reduced through instruction in symbols 
that express familiar sounds, than through symbols which it would 
take a philologist to teach, and which would not exactly represent 
their speech. 

Is it not a field for the literate and those who know the Eoman 
letters to cultivate in bringing together cognate languages? 

■ ' J. S, ChANBI/EB, ' 
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Lixebaby Noms. 

Wb may conveniently group together three books, of varying merit, 
v^hich deal v^ith countries involved in the vrar. The Bise of Nation- 
ality in the Balkans (Constable, 105. M. nett) is the work of Dr. E.W. 
Seton-Watson, a scholar thoroughly at home in his chosen field. It 
brings the story of the Balkans down to July, 1913. A History of 
Boland froni the Earliest Times to the Present Day, by Major F. E. 
Whitton (Constable, 85 . 6 cZ. nett), is of a more popular character, and 
will not take the same place in the library of scholars. Hungary, by 
Arthur B. Yolland (Jack — The Nations’ Histories, 35 . Qd, nett), has 
the special interest of being a friendly and sympathetic account of one 
of the nations with which we are at War. It is one of the great 
tragedies of the War that England and Hungary should stand arrayed 
as enemies. No Englishman would wish to deny or belittle the 
services Hungary has rendered to freedom and civilisation in the past. 
But, as the Times reviewer pertinently remarks, ^ the realization [of 
Hungary’s part in the past] makes all the more tragic the irony of 
fate which, in the present war, has made the Magyars the allies of 
Prussian and Turkish barbarism against those democratic principles 
which it was formerly their pride to champion.’ 


A USEPUn book on Italian history has recently been published 
by the Oxford University Press. Italy is a land of perennial fasci- 
nation and first-rate historical importance. But we have not all the 
leisure to read monumental works like Italy and her Invaders, though 
we may desire something more than the ordinary handbook. For 
such readers, Italy, Mediaeval and Modern ( 6 s. nett), the joint 
work of four authors, should ‘ meet a felt want.’ 


Another book on Italy, in quite a different vein, is Sir T, G. 
Jackson’s A Holiday in Umbria (John Murray, . 10s. 6d, nett), which 
may recall to travellers, and to some extent preate for those who have 
not travelled, the charm of Italy as a holiday land. 


An important step for the promotion of Oriental Studies is the 
recent rapprochement between the two oldest European societies for 
their advancement — the Sooiete Asiatique and the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, which are now within five years of their respective cente- 
naries. By close co-operation, these two great societies hope to form a 
nucleus for the more vigorous and systematic prosecution of Oriental 
learning. 
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A NOTABIiE biography is the Li/<3 0/ S.ir GUme7its MarkhaJth by 
Admiral Sir A. H. Markham, K. C. B. (John Murray, 15s. nett). Star- 
ting life in the Navy, and sharing in the great quest for the remnants of 
the ill-fated hranklin Expedition, Sir Clements achieved distinction 
afterwards in other fields — as a pillar of geographical exploration, and 
as an expert in South American history and archaeology. ' One fruit 
of his travels in South America, which touches us nearly, was the in- 
troduction of the Cinchona into South India. His quest for the 
plants and seeds required was a sort of beneficent buccaneering ex- 
pedition. 


A FRESH example of something in the nature of historical ‘ white- 
washing* is to be found in A Misjudged Monarch (Heinemann, 15s. 
nett), in which Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry endeavours to prove that 
history has done less than justice to Charles 11. On points of detail, 
he may make good his case : the king’s love of ease, in the traditional 
view, hardly squares with the records of his actual energy and busi- 
ness capacity. But we doubt if the book will shake the general con- 
viction that Charles II was a bad king in the main. 


It is always interesting when poets and writers of approved ability 
undertake the work of criticism. Those who have a relish for 
incisive critical work, such as to make the reader pause and reconsider 
hackneyed or conventional judgements, should read Hearts of Co7itro* 
mrsy (Burns and Oates, 55. nett), a volume of critical essays by Mrs, 
Me y 11 ell. 


A BOOK that will deservedly attract much attention is My Four 
Tears in Germany, by Mr. James W. Gerard iHodder and Stoughton, 
75. 6i. nett). His great services to the English prisoners in Germany 
-wii! always give him a claim on our gratitude, and we believe this 
ruthless exposure of the real character of the rulers of Germany is a 
public service that calls for the gratitude of the world. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

An eleckolytic process for reraoviog rust has been lately patented in 
the United States. Nitric, sulphuric and hydrocliloric acids can be 
■used for this purpose but they attack and destroy the metal under* 
lying the rust. The iievv patent is to take the object treated and make 
it the cathode in an electrolyte containing phosplioric acid, which 
causes the current and at the same time acts as a solvent for the rust 
without destroying the steel or iron below. In fact the phosphoric 
acid seeips to be beneficial in preventing liirther rusting. The 
electrolyte is a 10 per cent, solution of phosphoric acid in water or 10 
per cent, of the acid added to a 10 per cent, solution of sodium 
phosphate. The best temperatni’e at which the operation should bo 
conducted is between 50^ and 76^ 0. 


* GeOBGE Gissxng in his “ Private Papers of Henry E^’ecroft 
wrote as follows on the influence of science “ I hate and fear ‘ science ’ 
because of my conviction that, for long to come, if not for ever, it will 
be the remorseless enemy of mankind. I see it destroying all simpli- 
city and gentleness of life, ail the beauty of the world ; I see it restoring 
barbarism under the mask of civilisation ; I see it darkening men's 
minds and hardening their hearts ; I see it bringing a time of vast con- 
flicts, which will pale into insignificance * the thousand wars of old ' 
and, as likely as not, will whelm all the laborious advances of mankind 
in blood-drenched chaos.” This passage was recently resuscitated by 
a correspondent in the Daily Mail and Nature in commenting on it 
rightly remarks that it is merely pandering to popular prejudice to 
make science responsible for German barbarity or for the use of its 
discoveries in destructive ^varfare. 


Chlobine was used as a bleaching agent more than a century be- 
fore the Huns employed it as a poison gas ; chloroform is a daily bless- 
ing to humanity, though it can be used for criminal purposes ; potas- 
sium cyanide is a deadly poison but it can be used to extract precious 
metals from their ores : andso with other scientific knowledge, it can 
be made a blessing or a curse. “ The terrible sacrifice of human life 
which we are now witnessing is a consequence of the fact that the 
teaching of morarresponsibility has not kept pace with the progress 
of science. The pity of it is,” says “ that the public press does 

nothing to dispel iilusions of this kind by urging that what is wanted 
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Is nofc less soientific knowledge, but a higher sense of human respon- 
sibility in the use of the forces discovered.” 


The internal secretions have proved to be much more important 
and more numerous than anyone would have predicted some few decades 
ago, Eor long the nervous system was considered the sole means of 
communication between ail parts of the human body and was there- 
fore regarded as the essential instrument of co-ordination. But a 
second possibility has lately became very prominent, the transmission 
of chemically active products through the medium of the circulation. 
The part played by these chemical messengers can conveniently be 
stated under three headings : — 

*(l) Internal SGoretions and groivth Cretinism, i,e,i arrested develop- 
ment of body and also of mind follows if the thyroid gland in the neck 
fails to play its part in the child's body. If the pituitary body on the 
under surface of the brain be diseased, there is often gigantic over- 
growth, or else malformation of the bones. The thymus gland also 
controls growth, while the gonads in their activities are of the highest 
importance. 

(2) Iniernctl secretions and maintenance. Loss of the thyroid 
means depression in health and signs of cretinism. Loss of the pitui- 
tory, at least in the lower animals, means death. The pancreas and the 
adrenal bodies play such an all important part in the daily role of the 
body that they cannot be spared for any length of time. Eemoval of the 
pancreas means that all the tissues lose the power to oxidise and so 
to profit by sugar which is their chief fuel. This loss is the central 
fact in diabetes. The power to utilise fat is also lost and so nutrition 
becomes hopeless. The removal of the adrenals is followed swiftly by 
death. It is noteworthy that while the lack of the thyroid can be 
compensated for by means of its extract, nothing takes the place of 
the living cells of the adrenals, the secretion of which seems to affect 
more than one system. 

(3) Internal secretions at particular tvmes. When the body is 
labouring under great stress and excitement, the secretion of the 
adrenals is vastly increasedv This particular chief product of the 
adrenal cells (adrenin), when increased thus in the blood, confers 
upon the individual the utmost command of his physical resources. 
Probably the thyroid is similarly stimulated under similar condi- 
tions. Thus one organ may influence another through nerve-impulses 
or six secretions carried in the blood and these two types of action 
admit of some combination because both adrenals and thyroid can be 
stimulated only through nervous action. The ancient Greeks consider- 
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ed that health depended on the maintenance of the proper balance of 
the “ four humours.” To-day we believe not in four but in many 
active substances which must be rightly balanced before perfect 
health can be assured. 


REGENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

CONTEMPOEARy EEVIEW. 

The Gontemporanj Revieiv for November opens with an illuminat- 
ing article by Mr. Percy Aklen, entitled ‘ Pour months in America.’ 
The objects of the article are to throw light on the causes of America’s 
late entry into the war, to indicate what help the Allies may hope to 
receive from America, and to call attention to what attitude the 
American people is likely to take up \vith regard to the peace settle- 
ment when it comes. 

* As bearing upon the first of these objects, Mr. Aklen points out 
that until this vrar it could hardly be said that America as a whole 
had any unity or attitude of feeling. For that there were two main 
causes. There were first the social and economic differences that 
naturally arose in States separated from each other by thousands of 
miles. Secondly, reinforcing this obstacle to national unity there was 
the increasingly heterogeneous nature of the immigrant population, 
which came from all parts of the world. The war has made the pro- 
cess of nation-building possible, and within the past year, Mr. Alden 
says, the process of integration has been clearly visible, and we may 
expect, he says, an increase of interest in the aims and objects of the 
war. We all realised that President Wilson had a very difficult task 
before him when he undertook to explain to the American people the 
real meaning of the struggle between the Allies and the Central 
Powers, and to show that in duty to the rest of humanity America 
could not continue to keep out of the conflict. We knew, too, that 
what added enormously to the difficulty of the task was the presence 
of 12,000,000 Germans in the States, but we did not see all the signi- 
ficance of this fact. Of these 12,000,000 Germans, Mr. Alden says, 
probably 10,000,000 were either born in the States or have been 
naturalised, and have become respected and loyal citissens. Americans 
not of German extraction found it very difficult to believe that people 
of the same race as these fellovr-citizens should be ‘so brutal and 
.ruthless as the Germans of Europe have shown themselves to be. 
They have at last, Mr. Aklen says, come to the conclusion that Ger- 
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many is workiEg for au absolutely different and antagonistic ideal of 
eivili 2 ;ation from their own, and for this reason the President s appeal 
to the people to unite in the overthrow of autocracies and to make the 
world safe for democracy has aroused more enthusiasm than even the 
well authenticated stories of outrages, whether in France ^or in 
Belgium. America now feels that the war is a great conflict for 
human rights and human liberty, and to this conflict, Mr. Alden saySj 
she has whole-heartedly committed herself. 

As to the help which the Allies may expect from America, he is 
of opinion that, in view of her enormous latent power which is being 
rapidly developed, it is hardly possible to exaggerate it. While hoping 
that the war will be short, America is proceeding on the assumption J 

that it will be long, and, not content with assisting the Allies with 
money and supplies, she is taking part in the fight with the sub* 
marines, is tackling the question of aviation, and has decided to train a 
million soldiers in the first year and another million in the second. ; 

Congress has granted to the Presideot powers such as no king ever 
possessed, and the President’s personality, Mr. Alden says, is one 
great factor in the success of the nation, The President has able 
lieutenants in Mr. Lansing, Mr. 3icAdoo, and Mr. Hoover, whose 
work in connection with Belgian relief has inspired confidence in the 
people, ! 

As to the attitude of the American people towards the objects to : 

be achieved, Mr. Alden says they desire above all things a settle- 
ment which will prevent the recurrence of another war. To this end 
the most far-seeing among them desire an alliance with the ‘Entente’ 

Powers against war, aggression, and militarism, from whatever quarter 
it may appear. Such an alliance, it is thought, would ensure the suc- 
cess of a “ League of Nations.” At present there is considerable 
estrangement between the peoples of America and Britain, and in Mr. 

Alden’s opinion the chief cause of this is the question of Ireland. While s 

German propaganda has done much to bring about estrangement, he 
says Ireland has played a larger part. Another hindrance to good 
relations, he says, is the legacy of British superciliousness wdiieh 
remains from the War of Independence. Americans do not altogether ^ 

trust British professions of disinterestedness. But their fears on this 
score, Mr. Alden says, are growing less: 

Mr. Aneurin Williams, in view- of the appointment of a Con- 
ference to deal with the question of a second chamber, its constitu- 
tion and functions, sets forth this own views on the subject. In regard 
to the constitution of a second chamber he suggests. 

(1) That the House of Commons should choose the members 
(or senators)::’, ' 
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(2) That it should choose them not all at once but, say, 

one-tenth each year, each senator to serve for ten years ; 

(3) That it should choose them .in such a way that every 

important section of the House of Commons, according 
to its numbers, could elect one representative or more ; 

(4) That in one year the new senators should be chosen from 

the members of the House of Commons themselves, and 
in the alternate years from the outside. 

A second Chamber, ]\fr. Williams says, is required, not to thwart 
the will of the country and rival the authority of the House of Com- 
mons, not to protect property and privilege, and impede democracy, 
but simply to make sure that all proposed legislation is fully consider- 
ed and that it really embodies- the views of the people. The great 
defect of the House of Commons as a representative of the nation is 
that it only represents the national opinion and desire as it was at the 
moment of it^ election, and that often it represents them very 
imperfectly even at that moment. Yet it is true that the House of 
Commons is the one true embodiment of the popular will and energy 
as they are at the time of election, and that there is no place in the 
constitution for another embodiment of them. The problem is to 
devise means by which what might be called the permanent mind of 
the country may be ascertained ; and Mr. Aneurin Williams thinks 
that a very good approximation to this would be given by a second 
Chamber elected in accordance with his suggestions. The size of 
this Chamber, he suggests, should be about 160 members. He 
thinks the time has gone by when the election of the members could 
be entrusted to the House of Lords, or when the power of nomination 
might be in the hands of the Crowm, and he does not think a second 
Chamber could be elected by direct popular vote, as it would then 
be simply a rival to the House of Commons, As regards the power 
to be vested in the second Chamber, Mr. ’Williams thinks it ought to 
have the power to say to the House of Commons in an extreme case, 
“ You must either lose your measure or refer it to the people/’ 

Lord Parmoor pleads for the re-insertion of 'Proportional 
Representation ’ in the Franchise Bill. He says that unless it is 
reinserted in. ^ fche Eeport stage the Bill will leave the House of 
Commons without any readjustment of the representative principle to 
meet the requirements of a widely extended democratic franchise, and 
instead of the House of Commons becoming a reflex of the national 
life and aspirations, it will run great risk of still further losing its 
independence and of becoming still more subservient to the demands 
of party management and organisation. As an illustration of the dan- 
ger that exists of the disfranehisemexit of large bodies of voters, Lord 
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Parmoor says it *was a matter of chance whether in the Generai Elec- 
tion of 1910, the Scottish Unionists, numbering over a quarter of a 
million, obtained any representation at alL 

Sir Graham Bower in an article entitled ‘ Capture or Control : a 
study in the Development of Sea Law,^ contends that a change in the 
Laws of War relating to questions of the sea is a categorical impera- 
tive of the teaching of the present war. Even if the conscience of the 
civilised world, shocked at the useless and wicked sacrifice of life and 
property, did not call for reform, the seamen of the Allied and neutral 
nations would demand that an end should be put to a condition of 
affairs that allows a full licence to folly and cruelty. There must 
therefore be a reform of the law and a sanction behind the law that 
will compel its observance. But if international sanction is to be 
obtained, Sir Graham Bower says, the new rules of the sea must fulfil 
three conditions : — 

“ 1. The freedom of the seas, in so far as it asserb and protects 
the legitimate commerce of neutrals, must be respected. 

2. The rights of belligerents to intercept or prevent supplies 
from reaching the enemy must be exercised in the manner that is 
least vexatious to neutrals and least injurious to the permanent in- 
terests, both economic and humane, of the whole world, whether 
belligerent or neutral. Neutral interests are often belligerent interests 
as well; but in any case the most ardent belligerent hopes to be a 
neutral some day. 

3. The rules must not be one-sided, nor must they be framed in 
the interests of one Power or one group of Powers, but must take 
account of the resources and geographical condition of the smallest or 
weakest of the maritime Powers, as they do of the greatest or 
strongest Powers. In other words, there must be “ give and take.” 

Sir Graham Bower explains at some length how the proposed 
changes would affect existing practice. The only remark we have to 
make on what he says is that, while a reform in the Laws of War may 
help to make the practice of most nations more humane, the thing to 
be desired is a practice so humane that Laws of War shall be unneces- 
sary ; no reformation of the Laws of War would have any effect on 
German practice. 

There is an unsigned arfcisle entitled ‘Japan as it is.” It has been 
said that there are two Japans— the Japan of the feted visitor and the 
Japan of the resident merchant. To describe the Japan of the feted 
visitor, the writer of the article says, no epithets are too good ; to 
describe the Japan of the resident merchant few are too bad. Of 

course neither description is true, and the writer’s purpose is to indi- 
cate how each has come to be generally accepted as true and how the 
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actual truth about Japan may be found out. There are not 
Japans, he says, Xhere is only one. As regards the Japanese attitude 
to the institutions, customs, and culture of the West, he says that 
Japan has learned from them all that she wanted -to know, and that 
the confident prediction of a few years ago that Old Japan would 
speedily vanish is not now in the way of being fulfilled. 

In/Ohristus Futurus’ Mr. D, N. Bannerjee pleads for a much 
more adequate opportunity being given to w^omeo in the Gharch of 
the future. The Marchesa Bice Pareto Magliano contributes some 
‘Firsthand Eecolleetions of Mazzini'; the Eight Hon. J. M. Eohertson 
has an article on ‘Eicardo*; and Mr. August Zaledd gives a brief 
sketch of the life of Thaddens Koseinszko.’ The other articles are 
‘Labour in France,’ by Mr. J. H. Harley ; ‘The Ulster Nationalist/ 
by Mr. J. W. Good ; ‘ The Muscular Novel,’ by Dr, Ernest A. Baker ; 
'Antwerp and the Scheldt,’ by Mr. 0. Smeesters ; ‘The Unmarried 
Mother and her Child,’ by Annie E. Barnes; and, in the Literary Supple- 
ment, ‘Wise Women,’ by Mr. J. B. G. deMontmorency. The number 
concludes with the usual reviews of books. 


Nineteeis'th Centuby. 

The Nineteenth Gentury for October is mostly taken up w’ith ques- 
tions relating to the Central Empires, Germany in particular. The 
beginning of the German “ Peace offensive ” a tvarning, by George, A. B. 
Dewar : Furor Teuionical a Beminder, by Sir Malcolm Mcliwraith ; 
The Ftikire of the German Colonies, by the Eight Eev. Bishop Frodsham ; 
and the Passing of a Legend, by Francis Gribble from the subjects under 
discussion. Of these the second and fourth are the most important. 

The aim and purpose of the writer in dealing with the whole sub- 
ject of German atrocities in the present ww is * lest we forget.* He 
desires to keep these matters before the public eye so long as the wrar 
lasts and until some kind of reparation is made because it is a “ w'ell- 
known tendency of Englishmen to forgive and forget and let byegones 
be byegones so soon as the storm and stress of the great crisis have 
passed away ”. 

However true this statement niay be as regards the past, it is 
unlikely that the present generation will lightly forget or forgive the 
Huns for their abominable conduct of the present struggle. ‘Who- 
ever cannot prevail upon himself’ said a well-known German divine, 
Pastor D. Baumgarten, ‘ to approve from the bottom of his heart the 
sinking of the LuHiama, whoever cannot conquer his sense of the 
immense cruelty to unnumbered perfectly innocent victims . v . . and 
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givG hiiQSoll up to lioiiBst dolight at this victorious exploit of bieiiBaii 
defensive power — ‘him we judge to be no true German. Such ^ an 
astounding utterance is typical of the widespread national insanity. 
But what can be expected from a nation known to be tihe agnostic and 
materialistic nation of Europe, with her capital the most licentious 
and immoral ‘? 

All armies in the past have been brutal, our owui in moments of 
excitement not exempted, but the German soldier all along has been 
pre-eminently and deliberately brutal as Mr. T3rand 'Vv' hillock lecentiy 
said in his Beport to his Government ‘ they (German soldiers) have 
(in Flanders) lighted a fire of hatred that will never go out ; they have 
brought home to every heart in the land, in a way that will impress it- 
self indelible on the memory of three generations, a realisation of what 
German methods mean, not as with the early atrocities in the heat of 
passion and the first lust of war but by one of those deeds that make 
one despair of the future of the human race.’ 

But a day of reckoning is sure to come and as Carlyle has already 
said Heaven’s justice, with written laws or without, being the most 
indispensable and the irretrievablest thing iu this universe. No doing 
without it ; and it is sure to come. . . 

The 'passing of a Legend concerns the character of the late Austrian 
Emperor, in wdrose obituary notices two opposing propositions were 
repeatedly stated that his friends did not really like him, w’hilo his 
enenaios had no bitter animosity against him. According to our own 
ambassador at Vienna he was “the most high-minded and beneficent 
of sovereigns ” while a prominent Czech politician referred to him as 
“ that incarnated old Demon at Vienna.” Both views are partly true. 

The Austrian Emperor’s life was regarded as the most valuable in 
Europe and its prolongation -was to be prayed for as a guarantee of both 
foreign and of domestic peace. Anything might happen after he was 
gone. That ^vas the legend and it is no^v hopelessly discredited by 
the fact that these troubled things which might happen after his deixtli 
actually began to happen before he went, as a direct result of the 
policy of his Government. 

Francis Joseph believed be had a divine mission, to protect the 
inheritance and sustain the dignity of the House of Habsberg and to 
this end he sacrificed not only individuals but nations. He had three 
controlling precepts : 

Habsberg fiber alles 

Divide et impera 

The end justifies the means. 

His vision of life was the vision of the Head of the House of Habs- 
berg surrounded by other people, none of whom, no matter how 
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nearly related, mattered very much. In order to control the various 
races over whom he ruled he pitted each against the other. It is 
interesting to note that in the present conflict the various peoples, 
within the Dual Monarchy hate each other much more intensely than 
they do the common enemy. This war is in Austria a civil as well as 
a foreign war. The present Emperor Charles means to federate the 
different races under his rule but “ to break Austria ” seems to be tbe 
only method available which will satisfy the majority of the subjects 
of Austro- Hungary as well as contribute to tbe benefit of Great Britain 
and her Allies. 

The Men tvitJi the Neio Paces, by Corporal Ward Muir, E. A. M. C. 
tells of the remarkable success’ achieved by the sculptor Francis 
Derwent Wood, A.E.i\., in providing facial masks for the hideously 
wounded — human grogoyies. These unfortunate beings were turned 
out of hospital healed of their terrible wounds but so disfigured as to find 
life a burden, because repugnant in appearance to everyone. Now tbe 
men wear painted masks carefully made to replace missing nose, eye, 
mouth or ear and so successful are these that the patients friends at 
a couple of yards distance can find him different from what ho was 
before the war, only in that he now wears glasses and occasionally 
squints. The spectacles are not to enable the man to see but to hold 
the mask in place by means of the spectacles hooks attached behind 
the ears. 

Othek articles in the number include Ireland as a Dominion^ 
by Prof. A. V. Dicey ; A very Invisible God, by Frederick Harrison ; 
The Neioest Fetish, by W. S. Lilly ; and The Man on the Firesteps, by 
Captain Stephen Gwynn, M.P. ; which describes the French poUus 
and their trench life as depicted by M. Henri Barbiise in bis Le 
Een.” 

From the Quabteelies. 

In The Edinburgh Bevieiv for October are two articles on poetry: 
Some Soldier Poets, by Edmund Gosse ; and The Vital Element in 
Poetry, by J. St, Loe Strachey. .It will be interesting to consider the 
second one first, partly because it is not easy to agree 'with all its 
vievv^s. Its aim is to discover what is the vital element, the absolutely 
essential quality, without which no poetry, how^ever correct, can live, 
or make any real appeal to iis. The writer states, it thus : I propose 
to give in the first place examples of poetry where the subject is 
apparently unfitted for poetic treatment, or where the manner- is tire- 
some or even actually bad. but where the situation is triumphantly 
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saved by the presence of the undefinable element which gives life. 
Nest, illustration must be given of poetry that apparently obeys all the 
imsonable rules ‘ of the critics as to what is good and what is bad, 
but remains worthless as poetry because the vital element has been 
left ont-~or, in some cases, has been polished out of existence. ” 

The first example is from Pope, of ‘‘ verse applied to an apparently 
impossible subject, and yet remaining poetry because it possesses the 
vital element . . . Writing in a period of war, closed by Peace, and of 
necessary Eeconstruction, he fires with the true poetic passion the 
dreary catalogue of the. practical politician : 

‘ Bid Harbours open, public Ways extend, 

Bid Temples, worthier of the God, ascend ; 

Bid the broad Arch the dang’rous Flood contain, 

The Mole projected break the roaring Main ; 

Back to bis bounds their subject Sea commjand, 

And roll obedient Rivers thro’ the Land ; 

These Honours, Peace to happy Britons brings, 

These are Imperial Works, and worthj^ Kings - 

But surely there is no poetic passion here, all is prosaic, cold, 
bombastic ; there is no poetry in it. Pope never has the true poetic 
fire ; his nearest o,i.)proaeh to poetry is in £he Rape oj the LogJc, and 
that is ruined by being too long and by having been over-polished ; 
be knows no ])a.ssion but in satirical invective which approaches 
savagery, in so far as Pope can be said to live, it is because he had 
a supreme gift for phrase-making. Is he ever read now except as a 
school text ? lie is often quoted, but mostly at second-hand. How 
many of thos(3 who use his happy phrase ‘‘ Welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest” or ruefully murmur “Damn with faint praise” 
could say who wrote either ? 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey gives us other examples from Pope, folio w’ed 
by some from Lindsay Gordon, Bishop Heber, Crabbe, Macaulay and 
Thomas Moore. But, apart from the fact that it is impossible to 
agree with him that all these examples of faulty verse are saved by 
the vital element, this justification of mediocrity seems such a waste 
of time. And when the Bdit-or of the Spectator assures us that 
some of the most vital poetry in existence is to be found in the 
snatches of popular song which have escaped oblivion ” and conde- 
scends to quote as an instance the clever little couplet 

‘ When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? ’ 

every lover of poetry must protest. What is poetry ? Is it not 
the medium through which is expressed the power of seeing the ideal 
in the actual ; of taking some ordinary event or scene and infusing 
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Ih with the universal quality that will appeal to human hearts for all 
time ? All the greatest poetry makes this universal appeal. The truth 
in it comes to us sometimes as an entirely new revelation, sometimes 
as something familiar and yet unrealised. It lights up and explains 
some dim corner of our mind, so that we exclaim, Why did I never 
think of that for myself ? Or, Why, that is just my experience, only 
I could not have told it. As music gives voice to emotion and passion 
and aspiration which it would be impossible to express in words, so 
poetry is an outlet for what could not be told in ordinary language. 
Without this quality no verse can be called poetry. Take, for exam- 
ple, Austin Dobson’s verses : they are very pleasing, dainty, vivid ; 
but there is a world of difference between ' vivid ’ and ‘ vital/ and 
for all their vivacity they lack the deep vital appeal which is the note 
of true poetry. 

When we turn to the other article, Soiiie Soldier Poets, we are at 
once in a different atmosphere. 

The two years preceding the outbreak of the War saw a revival of 
public interest in poetry, and the work of the many new young poets 
% 7 as collected in a volume entitled Georgian Poetry, 

Mr. G-osse tells us that the tone of this poetry, “ was pensive, 
instinct with natural piety, given somewhat in excess to description of 
landscape, tender in feeling, . . There was absolutely not a trace in 
any one of the young poets of that arrogance and vociferous defiance 
which marked German verse during the same years. . . There is a sort 
of German Georgian Poets in existence ; in time to come a comparison 
of its pages with those of Mr. Marsh may throw a side-light on the 
question, Who prepared the war? ” The War took these young poets 
completely by surprise ; but war-poems began to appear at once and 
were welcomed by the public and treated with great indulgence by 
the critics. Yet most ‘of them are of no permanent value. “ Much of 
it is windy and superficial, striving in wild vague terms to express great 
agitations which are obscurely felt by the poet. . . There was a good 
deal of ineffective violence, ... and there is a tendency to a smug 
approval of British prejudice, and a horrible confidence in England’s 
power of ' muddling through ’ which look rather ghastly in the light of 
the autumn of 1917.” But soon the poets became soldiers, and a 
new and healthier spirit was at once apparent in their verses. They 
bad actually seen and felt the things they described to ns. “We 
found ourselves listening to young, men who had something new, and 
what was better, something noble to say to us. . ... On many of «« 

these poets a death of the highest nobility has set the seal of eter- 
nal life. They werd simple and passionate, radiant and calm, they 
fought for their country, and they have entered into glory.” Be- 
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cause of this, their poetry comes home to ns with such poignant effect 
that it is difficult to know how far we may trust our critical faculty 
with regard to its merits. How much of it possesses that universal 
quality which will make it endure, and how much of it is particular,’ 
and will pass when its special appeal has passed with the experiences 
of the War? It would be absurd to say that most of it is good ; 
out of the hundreds of new war-poets there are only a few who reach 
high levels of power and originality and for whose work we can dare 
to claim immortality. 

First among these is, of course, Eupert Brooke, though very 
little of his poetry belongs to the war, nothing, in fact, but the five 
wonderful sonnets which are perhaps his best work. For beauty it is 
hard to choose between them, but the one that possibly stands fore- 
most in nobility and force must be quoted here. 

‘ Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead 1 

There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 

But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 

These laid the world away ; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 

That men call age ; and those who would have been, 

Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

Blow, bugles, blow ! they brought us, for our dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Fain. 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects wdth a royal wage ; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 

And we have come into our heritage. 

Julian Grenfell is another notable soldier poet and one whose gift was 
suddenly discovered hy the war. His was a very brilliant and gallant 
life, a rare combination of scholar and typical English sportsman. 
On receiving news of the death of Eupert Brooke, and a month 
before his own death, Julian Grenfell wrote the verses called ‘Into 
Battle,’ which contain the unforgettable stanzas : 

‘ The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 

Speed with the lightfoot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth. ... 

The woodland trees that stand together, 

They stand to him each one a friend ; 

They gently speak in the windy weather ; 

They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 

The kestrel hovering day by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 

Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 
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The blackbird sings to him “ Brother, brother, 

If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another, 

Brother, sing ”, 

» >1* ^ * 

The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air Death moans and sings ; 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 

And Nigiit shall fold him in soft wings. 

Another of the few durable contributions to the literature of the 
present war is Major Baring’s x¥mon'am : A. II,, a funeral ode to 
Allheron Herbert, Lord Lucas, who lost his life in the air service. 
Major Baring is remarkable as being almost alone among the soldier 
poets in breaking avvay from the lyrical form, and the only one who 
has dared to attempt this particularly difficult form of verse; how 
successfully a short extract will show. 

‘ G-od, who made you valiant, strong and swift, 

And maimed you with a bullet long ago, 

And cleft your riotous ardour with a rift, 

And checked your youth’s tumultuous overflow, 

Gave back your youth to you, 

And packed in moments rare and few 
Achievements manifold 
And happiness untold, 

And bade you spring to death as to a bride, 

In manhood’s ripeness, powder and pride, 

And on your sandals the strong wings of youth.’ 

E. Wyndham Tennant was only nineteen when he w^as killed ou 
the Somme in September 1916, but he had already given evidence of 
talent of a very high order and had the soul of a true poet and a won- 
derful mastery of words. He is the most striking example of what 
appeals so pathetically to us in some of the war poetry, the homesick 
longing, in the midst of ugliness and dirt and pain, for England, for 
the silence and the refreshing cool depths of English woods and mea* 
do ws. Here is a verse from his Home Thoiighis m Lav entie, where, in a 
wrecked village, he had found a little garden that reminded him of 
home. . . ■ ' A" , 

‘ I saw green Imnks of daffodil. 

Slim poplars in the breeze, 

Great tan-brown hares in gusty March , 

A-courting on the leas. 

And meadows, with their glittering streams'— and silver-scurrying dace — 
Home, what a perfect jil ace.’ 

Most of the war-poets, like nearly all our soldiers, in spite of hard- 
ship and horrors and boredom, keep an unconquerable cheerful- 
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ness and gaiety, a light-hearted boyish humour, which we stay- 
at-homes rejoice in and marvel at. One notable example of this is 
Captain Eobert Graves, llr. Gosse says, “the great quality of 
Captain Graves’ work at present is its elated vivacity, which neither 
fire, nor pain, nor grief can long subdue.” 

Here is a gallant little poem on an episode of the Battle of La 
Bassee which, better than any analysis, makes plain what this 
quality is. 

The Dead Fox Huktek. 

* We found the little captain at the head ; 

His men lay well aligned. 

We touched his hand, stone cold, and he was dead, 

And they, all dead behind, 

Had never reached their goal, but;they died well, 

They charged in line, and in the same line fell. 

The well-known rosy colours of his face 
Were almost lost in grey. 

We saw that, dying and in hopeless case, 

For others’ sake that day 
He’d smothered all lehellious groans ; in death 
His fingers were tight clenched between his teeth. 

For those who live uprightly and die true 
Heaven has no bars or locks, 

And serves all taste. ... Or what’s for him to 4o 
Up there, but hunt the fox ? 

Angelic choirs ? Ho, Justice must provide 
For one who rode straight and at hunting died. 

So if Heaven had no Hunt before he came, 

Why, it must find on© now : 

If any shirk and doubt they know the game, 

There’s one to teach them how : 

And the whole host of Seraphim complete 
Must joy in scarlet to his opening meet.’ 

But one of the soldier poets never laughs. While Captain Graves’ 
verse is refreshingly objective, that of Lieut. Eobert Nichols is almost 
entirely subjective, and much of it is all but unbearably tragic, so in- 
tense and passionate is it. Lieiit. Nichols is very young ; be went out 
from Oxford early in the War and was wounded in 1915. Between a 
small volume, hwoccuion, which he published in 1915, and his Ardours 
and Endurances, published in 1917, the experiences of the War have 
WTonght an immense change in the poet ; he has grown from a boy 
full of promise to a w'ar-Worn man in whom spiritual anguish has 
led to very high achievement in poetry, It is not possible to quote 
much here, but two passionate stanzas will be enough to make ail 
readers want to mom ot jArdoiifs and Endimmes, 
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* In a far field, away from England lies 
A Boy I friended with a care like love ; 

All day the wide earth aches,' the cold wind cries, 

The melancholy clouds drive on above. 

There, separate from him by a little span, 

Two eagle cousins, generous, reckless, free, 

Two Grenfells, lie, and my Boy is made man, 

One with these eider knights of chivalry/ 

This paper will have missed its mark altogether if it does not 
awaken a desire to read the war poets and judge them at first hami 
There are many of them whose work deserves mention, though there 
are not many who touch the high levels of those named here* Of 
these six, three have already laid down their lives for us, but their 
poems will surely live on and inspire our hearts and fire our courage 
and strengthen our faith in the hard years to come. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Christian College Day was celebrated on Wednesday, the 26th 
December. The attendance at the morning conference was very poor 
— the same old faces were seen as used to assemble every year for half 
a generation and more, testifying to the staunchness of the few in 
the midst of the carelessness of the many. The President, Eao Sahib 
T. Bamakrishna Pillai, commenced the proceedings with a reference 
to departed friends. One of the oldest living graduates of the College, 
he referred in feeling terms to the death of two retired Professors 
at whose feet he bad sat — Bev. William Stevenson and Eev. George 
Milne Eae. He said he met them during his visit to Scotland in 1911 
and found them retaining vivid recollections of the College and those 
connected with it. Among former students -who had passed away in 
the course of the year, he mentioned Mr. J, L. Bosario, Mr. G. Govinda- 
rajulii Chetty, Mr/P. A. Krishnama Gharlu and Mr. P. K. Aiyaswamy 
Pillai. Mr. Bosario graduated from the College in 1869, and on 
passing B.L. in 1870 was enrolled as a vakil of the Madras High 
Court- Per several years past he had been the doyen of the Madras 
Bar, at which he acted for some time as Adyocate- General. He was 
much respected for his pointed and honest advocacy and his high 
sense of professional honour. Mr. Go vindarajulu Chetty, whose death 
we noticed a fe>v months ago, spent his whole life in connection with 
the College. Mr. P. A. Ivrisbnama Gharlu graduated from the College 
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in 1B97, and was soon after appointed probationary superintendent in 
the Postal Departraent in which- his father, Eao Bahadur P. Ananda 
Cbarlu had rendered long and faithful service. After serving as Super- 
intendent of Post Offices in different parts of the Presidency, Mr. Krish- 
nama Chaiiu became Personal Assistant to the Postmaster-General of 
Madras. In 1916, on being appointed Deputy Director-General of 
Post Offices in India, he went to Calcutta where in August last he 
died suddenly in the midst of his sleeping children. He was a living 
illustration oithe English Public School motto “ Manners maketb the 
man.” There was a certain neatness and polish about him — about 
his person, his dress, his surroundings, his handwriting, his speech aid 
his method of work — which made him agreeable to every person, high 
or low, Indian or European, who came in contact with him. He was 
a liberal in his ways and views, paying the irreducible minimum 
of homage to orthodoxy. Mr. P. K. Aiyaswamy Pillai graduated 
from the College in 1904, and after passing B.L. in 1910, commenced 
practice as a pleader in his native district of Tinnevelly. He was 
a public-spirited man, gentle and sweet in his manners and an earnest 
worker withal in ail movements with which he identified himself. 
Within the short period of his public life he succeeded in organising 
educational efforts on behalf of the Vellala community of Tinnevelly 
and Madura, He died of cholera on 6th December last,— a ease 
of |b young man cut off at the beginning of a useful career. 

Besolutions were passed conveying respectful condolences to the 
families of the deceased, The Secretary was also instriioted to send a 
telegram of congratulation to Dr. Miller on liis 80th birthday. The 
question of making the College Day celebration more popular was 
discussed. Suggestions were offered that an invitation should be sent 
to every former student, that District Committees should be appoint- 
ed, etc. It was agreed that the fact should be made widely known 
among former students, that the loss of the original College Day Eund 
in the Arbuthnot crash necessitated a fresh payment of Rs. 5 by 
those who had enlisted in the Association before that financial catas- 
trophe, and that the rolls of the Association contain the names only 
of those who have paid since 1905. The President was also entrusted 
with the task of enrolling new members during the year. The con- 
ference w^as followed by breakfast served in Eangiah Ohetty Hostel. 

There was a larger gathering in the evening when after tea and 
refreshments in the College Hall the company adjourned for the public 
meeting in the Anderson Hall. On the motion of the last year’s Chair- 
man, Eao Sahib E. Venkf^tarathnam Naidu— now Dewan Bahadur — 
the Hon’ble Mr. Muppil Nair of Kavalapara was voted to the chair. 
The College Day Ode was sung and the toast of the King-Emperor 
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was proposed by tlie Chairman' and duly honoured. In proposing the 
toast of the College the Chairman said : .. - 

My first duty is to thank you for the honour you have don© m© in asking 
me, to preside on this occasion. When I think of the various distinguished 
persons who have presided over this function in previous years I cannot help 
wishing that you had asked one better qualified than myself. I am sure; there 
are among the former students of the College (who have not yet presided at 
College Day celebrations) men older and more experienced, who would have 
been able to speak from this chair with greater fulness of knowledge and with 
riper judgment than I shall be able to do. I confess I was not a little sur- 
prised, when the Secretary Mr. Muhamad Usman and my teacher Mr. Kanda- 
swamy Chettiar offered me this position and wanted me very much to accept 
it. I had no alternative but to say to them * all right.’ I am sure* you will 
generously excuse me, if I fail to come up to the mark. 

Met, as most of us are to-day, after a course of twelve months to 
celebrate this function and thus to renew our attachments to the JIma mater^ 
I may be pardoned if my thoughts turn to my College days. There are two 
places in Madras to which, niy thoughts always turn with afteotion when- 
ever I think of the days of my training under the Court of Wards. One is 
Newington and the other is the College to which you and I belong. Under the 
then circumstances it was a happy idea of Mr. Morrison, our tutor and 
guardian at Newington, as soon as we passed the Matriculation examination, 
to have helped both Mr. Subbarayan, the Zemindar of Kumaramangaiam, and 
myself to come to Christian College. To my association here both with. my 
fellow students, and with my teachers, I owe really very much which has, I 
assure you, always stood me in good stead in after days. Here under the 
parental care and wise guidance of a body of men come from the West, 
flowers of European culture, and genuinely interested in the welfare and 
progress— moral, iirfe! I actual, and ©conomic.of the"' people of this country and 
under the able teamiing of their assistants, I spent ttv'o years and more, of 
that happy period of time when I received my college education. I had how- 
ever,. special opportunities of coming in contact with the professors of the 
Christian College, some of whom I knew even before the relationship as 
between teacher and taught worked its way into me. They were always 
welcome visitors among us at Newington where we lived, especially, my 
First Class professor, Bev. Dr. Bussell, an intimate friend of Mr. Morrison. 
Dr. Bussell was a typical Briton, stern and sympathetic, with no mere appear- 
ances about him ; one, who would tell you to your face what he thought about 
you if you did anything wrong and tell it as on© interested in the develop- 
ment of your character. He was not the man to say things merely to 
please you ; he would brook no nonsense, but help you to thinx for yourself. 
Dr. Bussell was however only one among several types of men of high 
character and noble culture who have found their life's vocation within the 
walls of our College. Mere decency stops me from saying anything of my 
other professors, seeing, as I do, most of them here in front of me. I had 
not the privilege of sitting at the feet of Dr. Miller, though I remember he 
was then in Madras. He had ceased to attend the College and was to leave 
for Scotland in a few months, 1 could feel in the atmosphere of the place and 
in the influence of th© Professors upon the stuc^nts, what manner of man he 
was — ** One who could raise a temple of loving service such as the Christian 
College is.” 
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I have already hinted what I feel about the training in the Christian Col- 
lege I have also heard it said, that a Christian College man can always be d s- 
1 -^T tw there is something about him which marks him off from the 

rest'^of the’ world. May we not enquire what th i s something is ? It has also 

eBTit meat they never fail to evince their keen interest m the College ana its 
this shows how very fond they are of the institution m 
which they have been trained. There is no doubt that every Christian College 
Ct eTsTpersonal attachment to his College. He takes a pride m its history 
wWch is so worthily embodied in the College calender, in its professors, in the 
successes it achieves in the University and in sports and in it® 
students who distinguish themselves in life. And he feels a corresponding 
regret when anything untoward happens to it or in it. I have that 

students trained elsewhere do not feel the same amount of interest in the 
College in which they have received their education. If one Christian College 
mail meets another, though they may belong to different generations, a 
secret sympathy spring up between them, as if they belonged to a masonic 
brotherhood; and they feel themselves children of a common mother. Why 
is this so ? The training they receive is not merely intellectual, it is also social 
and moral. The student, who comes here for passing examinations, no doubt, 
succeeds in his object, because, the tuition given here is as good as any that can 
be obtained anywhere in this Presidency. But that is only a part of the benefit 
which the College bestows on its alumni. The corporate life which binds all 
the students together,— that is the main thing and the student who fails to 
participate in it— he must be a very self-contained fellow who does not join 
others in this common life— misses the most important and most enjoyable 
part of the Christian College education. In the societies, in the hostels, in the 
playground even, in the class-room, where also there is a certain amount of 
fun and boyish mischief going, while the Professor goes on lecturing so deeply 
absorbed in his subject that he does not mind or notice the tricks that students 
play upon one another— in all these places, a sense of union is brought about, 
which becomes a lasting feeling in the individual. 

Another characteristic of a typical Christian College student is, I venture 
to submit, independence. Not that sort of independence which makes a 
man think that he is as good as anybody else in the world. He may be, 
but why should he carry about with him, in all the transactions of life, this 
sense of his own worth? Not that sort of independence which prompts a 
man to defy authority, instead of submitting cheerfully co it ; not that sort 
of independence which leads to discontent and disloyalty. A true Christian 
College man knows his limitations ; he is obedient to constituted authority ; 
he leverenoes his teachers ; he his grateful to those who seek to do good to 
him ; his attitude towards others is one of sympathy and helpfulness, he is 
not selfish, but cares for the w^elfare of others. What I mean by indepen- 
dence is expressed in the motto of the Christian College Magazine. 

“ They are slaves who dare noi be 
In the right with two or three,” 

It won t do for us merely to adopt other people’s views. W e must exercise 
man s greatest prerogative of independent Judgment. By all means, let us 
discuss matters with othersf it is our duty to do so before arriving at a judg- 
ment; otherwise, it would mean that we think that all wisdom is with us. 
As the motto of our College Debating Society says “Truth is like a torch, th© 
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more ’tis shook the more it shines. But, when we agree, let us do so sin- 
cerely and enthusiastically ; and, when we difer let us do so respectfully, but 
firmly ; only let us remember that the task of arriving at a judgment is our own 
and no irrevelant considerations should sway us in this respect And having 
reached a certain view it is our duty to cling to in practice, as well as in 
theory. We may have to incur unpopularity, we may have to face opposition, 
but w^e should not mind it ; we should act on Shakespeare’s advice. 

“ This above all : to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man” 


I say this because in some quarters there is too much love of popularity 
May I refer to another characteristic of a typical Christian College stu- 
dent ■? He takes an ethical view of things. Some people may say and do 
things whether they believe them' right or wrong, but your Christian College 
man has something implanted in him which compels the question whether 
apart from the consequences, he is doing right and whether his conduct is 
honourable. I do not mean to suggest that other men do not feel in the same 
■way? that would be to claim a monopoly of virtue for ourselves. But I 
mean to suggest that there is something in the education imparted here 
which creates a Lauucelot Gobbo’s habit of thought. 

“ Budge” says the fiend “ budge not” says my conscience. Conscience, 
say I, you counsel well : fiend say I, you counsel well, to be ruled by my 
conscience, I should stay with the Jew my master ; and to run away from 
the Jew. I should be ruled by the fiend. In ray conscience, my conscience 
is a kind of hard conscience to ofier to me counsel to stay with the Jew.” 

I have described what I believe to be a typical Christian CoIlege''maD. 
Hot all conform to the type. Individual idiosyncrscies exist and must exist 
Some fall below the type, others transcend it. 


Since I left College, a great many changes have taken place, The old 
Matriculation and I. A. examinations have gone, new professors have come 
anew hostel the Bungiah Chefcty hostel has been established, a new assol 
ciation called the College Brotherhood has been formed. I understand that 
at the beginning of every academic year* new students are given a welcome 
by professors and students at a social gathering held in College Park and 
students are asked to engage in some kind of social service. There is a Hight 
School in which they may go and teach poor children. There is an arraii^^e- 
ment m the College Hail for students living in the neighbourhood of the 
College to come and study for two hours in the evening under electric fans 
and lights. Jn these respects, as in so many other ways, our College has 
given a lead to other Colleges. All this is as it should be. I understand that 
the facilities, provided by the College for quiet study in the evening hours 
are much appreciated by the students who are thus enabled to cultivate habits 
ot concentrated application to study, which are so much needed in these 
days of public distraction. One danger, to which present day students 
are exposed, is due to the multitude of infiuences which play upon them 
ontside the College. Instead of looking at the world from the CoIIeee 
window, our students are invited to look at the College from the window 
ot one particular association or organisation. There are so many meetings 
so many movements, so many newspapers, so many persons versed in 
camouflage, so mnny leagues which invite the attention and, shall I say 
the support of students that it requires great strength of mind and wUl 



solves of their own. Students o e welfare 

Mds, guides and pM^sop ers^no flattering appeals to their 

day to day, but their teachers is thus being 

runtomSaS tie result is that their advice loses its effect on thejr 

f. young men are being called upon to engage in ““^"^‘^IJtrall 
e tShts, and strain the self-control of grown-up men. Abstract 
Ifof social and political reforms are rightly enough discussed in 
sa «soci0ties * but practical politics is so full of personalities and requires 

;js:s:rr.rr,:;^s»rnr™ 

the College authorities in arresting the exploitation of students for pro- 
ndist purposes, they will havo to mourn over the failure m life of many 
lising young man. Is it too much to hope that the formw students of 

College at least will lead , the way in checking thm evi. ^ ^ the 

ihankful to those who are endeavouring in this direction, and i t i ^^^^ 
; we can do to support them in that endeavour. Our students are a s ns 
md if tliey could only be helped to see long enough before them, taej 

Id resent and resist all attempts to make tools of them. ■ 

aentlemen, we owe a duty to the College in which we have been ed«^ted 
fc duty is best discharged, not only by revering those ’’®®“ 

eptors in the past, but also by cherishing the ^ self, 

Id in our minds, the ideals of self-reverenoe, self-knowledge and self 

rol. These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And because right is right, to follow right 
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MAN'S QUEST. 

By Haeolb Austin, M.A. 

What is the difference between man and the brute creation ? 
Formerly, perhaps, it would have been said that there was 
manifestly a very great difference, but with the advance of bio- 
logical and zoological science the features that man and animals 
have in common have been brought into prominence. And 
now it can be clearly seen that physically man is really a part 
of the animal creation. His body is very much like the bodies 
of other living creatures ; he has the same organs as they have, 
and those organs function in the same way as those of other 
animals. As far as his ordinary life is concerned he is a 
creature of the earth, earthy. 

His body is fashioned for living in a material world. His 
life depends upon material air for breath and upon the products 
of nature for food, and his members are adapted for dealing with 
the various substances which are of use to him. In other 
words his body is a material thing adapted for life in a material 
world, and so our question will shape itself in ■ this way: — 
What in addition to these things has man which makes him 
different from other animals and sets him on a pedestal among 
them ? For manifestly, despite his physical similarities, there 
is a wide chasm of difference between him and them. 

Having stated what our question amounts to, we will now 
attempt to answer it, and for that purpose we will ask another 
question. Does the difference reside in the fact that man is a reason- 
ing being ? At once it may be suggested that some animals other 
than man reason in some fashion, .and probably this is true in 
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the case of some of the higher animals. Bat when we talk about 
animals reasoning we suppose that their reasoning is only of a 
rudimentary nature and that they have not the power of ratioci- 
nation which is one of the marked features of man’s life* It will 
be said that man has a mental life, but that could hardly be pos- 
tulated of any other animal. An animal may reason in a fashion 
in certain circumstances, but it has no mental life, for it has no 
self-consciousness and does not contemplate itself or its actions. 
But that is what man is always doing and has done from very 
early times. Contemplating himself, man contemplates the world 
around him at the same time, and considers how he may meet 
the material dangers that may threaten him and the necessity of 
obtaining food and the various articles which may be used to 
satisfy that necessity. He also plans how^he may use a variety 
of substances for a great variety of purposes. In all this there 
is conscious thought and reasoning. It is not a question of the 
instinctive averting of or escape from danger or of a search for 
food governed by instinct, but it is man in all his power, reason- 
ing in himself about his needs and purposes. Moreover man has 
always been given to asking questions about himself and about 
the world : — Why and how has he come into the world ? What 
is the purpose of his existence? What indeed was the world 
made for ? What thought and plan lies behind this stupendous 
thing which we call the universe ? 

When we consider the activities of man, his thoughts and 
his methods, we see at once that here at any rate there is one 
great difference between him and the animal creation. But we 
may go further than that. When man has protected himself 
from dangers that threaten him, supplied himself with the 
necessary food for his body, exercised his mind on many inven- 
tions for the comfort and well-being of the race and attempted 
in some sort of fashion to answer the puzzling questions about 
himself and the world, las he done all he wishes, is his satis- 
faction at all points complete? And to this we, intuitively 
answer that he has not j it is not complete. W"e are conscious 
that there is still something unsatisfied in our being, a need and 
a longing that no satisfaction of our bodily desires and needs or 
our mental exercises will bring to fulfilment. And to- the satis- 
faction of this need, the fact that man, as we have seen, is in the 
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habit of contemplating the world and himself and asking vital 
questions about them, points us toward the answer. For by 
intuition we know that man does not reason about himself or 
the world for the sake of mental exercise only, or so that he may 
find a satisfactory Solution of the problem of his own existence 
and that of the universe, though that of course is important, 
seeing that man’s mind is so constituted as to look for an 
answer to this that shall be a complete, intellectual satisfaction. 
But at long last we reason about the world, and about ourselves in 
particular, because we have a need and an aspiration which go 
beyond the world ; we feel that there is something greater than 
mere mechanism or physics ; we expect, no doubt, that when we 
have discovered this greater something, we shall find it to be 
consonant with the material aspect of the world ; nevertheless 
we are convinced that it is greater and better than the world. 

To make our thought clear we shall say that in the heart of 
man there is implanted a longing after the Good, the Beautiful and 
the True. We will not at the moment deal with the question 
why this should be ; the reason for it will become clear subse- 
quently. Man desires the True- It may be said here that in 
his study of the physical world he has found what is true- I’hat 
no doubt is approximately correct, so far as we can say that 
our present knowledge, w'hich always waits upon fresh discoveries, 
is true- But when we desire the Truth wm look for something 
more than mere facts. Truth is not facts. The Truth we want 
has a moral meaning to us- We desire what is true in conduct 
' and actions. We see that a truth which deals only with physical 
facts is at the most a transitory truth, because we have found 
that the material world, for all its solidity, is an unstable, passing 
thing. It therefore does not satisfy. What we look for is truth 
of a spiritual order, truth by which our lives and conduct may 
be shaped. 

This brings us to the second thing man desires, Goodness. 
It is clear from what we have Just said that the Truth we wish 
for has an element of the Good in it. In fact it is not Truth 
if it be not Good. It is not material good ; it is not comfort ; 
it is not intellectual good, for the lowliest and most ignorant 
may experience it. It has to do with character. But what 
is character ? What is the intangible, thing which goes by this 
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name? Is it not that whieh each man has, which has more 
effect on his surroundings and his fellowmen than any scientific 
or mental achievement he may reach? The good we desire 
is the power of helping others, of doing, saying, thinking 
nothing that may be harmful to our neig’hbour. Its moving 
principle is love. It comprises honesty, truthfulness, consi- 
deration for others, purity of heart, meekness, patience and other 
virtues. 

It is clear then that the Good we seek is of the moral order. 
It is this we wish for ourselves and for others, and when we see 
it in another we speak of beauty of character. 

For the third . thing we long for, namely Beauty, does not 
mean simply beauty of form or appearance. Such beauty sym- 
bolizes the beauty we desire. The artistic beauty of the statue 
' of a saint may express what the artist believed to be the beauty 
of his character, or the soaring loveliness of a Gothic cathedral 
may be the picture in stone of the aspiration heaven-ward of 
the souls of men. But physical beauty is not sufficient. As 
in Truth, so in Beauty, we want the element of morality ; we 
need a beauty of the spirit, the beauty of the moral life. 
Moreover this kind of beauty does not depend necessarily upon 
physical beauty at all— the ugliest of persons inay appear beauti- 
ful if on that person’s face there shines out the moral beauty of 
character. The word “ lovely ” strictly means, I suppose, 
something which draws out our love. But its most common use 
indicates something or someone who is beautiful in appearance. 
'Does not this point us to what we are endeavouring to make 
clear, namely, that the highest beauty we desire is not physical 
or natural beauty, but moral beauty ? This beauty will draw 
out our love, while often purely natural beauty leaves us cold. 

Now the meaning of all that we have been saying is that 
man is a spiritual being. We have seen very briefly that man as 
at present constituted has an animal nature, and also that he 
has a mind, an intellect. Again it is clear from what has been 
said that he is a spirit. Nothing else will explain the longings 
and yearnings of his heart after the Good, the Beautiful and the 
True, as we have defined them. We have seen that these things 
have to do with the character and nothing but a spirit can 
truly have character. We proceed now to consider whether the 
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possessions of these things in the abstract satisfy the deep yearn- 
ings of mankind. Supposing there was a man who is possessed 
of these three things to the fullest capacity ; that is, suppose a 
ma,-n who has a perfect character : would that man be satisfied ? 
Or to put it in another way, we have seen that these desires 
imply that man is a spirit. It is because he is a spirit that he 
wishes for these things, and being a spirit he desires these things 
because he feels that they are the things that really matter. But 
yet he might think that they were impossible of attainment. 
When we view the world to-day we might superficially suppose 
this to be so. But man does not think so. And the reason is that 
he believes that somewhere these qualities exist in perfection. 
But is this perfection merely a perfection of thought ? It cannot 
be so, for, then it would be but a figment of man’s intellect, an 
ideal of his own imagining, to attain which he would have to 
depend entirely upon his own efforts. It would appear that 
his own unaided efforts are not sufficient for the task. Thus 
we are faced by a question with a double edge, or rather by two 
questions. Firstly, why has man these aspirations ? Secondly, 
why does he feel assured that the ideals he seeks are attainable ? 

The answer that will satisfy both these questions is that 
there is a spirit of Truth, Beauty and Goodness which has 
created and rules over this world; that this spirit has created 
man in His own likeness, which means that in man’s heart are 
implanted both the aspiration and longing after Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness and the conviction that these are attainable. In 
other words God is b.oth the creator and the satisfier of the 
longings of man’s heart. He is Himself the personal embodi- 
ment of Truth, Goodness and Beauty, and the personal spirits 
of men find rest and satisfaction in communion with Him. 

But again, are we led to this conclusion by our own un- 
aided thought ? It is difficult to think so. To reach so far 
must mean that God has revealed Himself to mankind, and in 
the opinion of the present writer that revelation is to be found 
in the historic Person, Jesus Christ, whom His followers have 
always worshipped as Lord and God. . 

A's we study His life and character we see these qualities 
which we have been considering, displayed in all their fulness ; 
we perceive that His character is the example which all men 
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have to follow if they are to attain to the ideal of life to which 
the inner promptings of their hearts inspire them. Moreover, 
we see that in those who follow Him, on the whole, despite of 
many failures, these qualities of Truth, Goodness and Beauty 
are being progressively displayed as they pass from victory to 
victory ; and we may ask the reason. The reason is that Jesus 
Christ must be what He Himself claimed to be and what His 
disciples in every age have said that He was, the Son of God 
Incarnate, from Whom proceed not only the aspirations after 
air that is most really true, good and beautiful, but also the 
power by which these may be obtained. 


THE THREE QUARTOS OF FBIAB BACON AND 
FBIAB BUNGAY 

By Rajaiah D. Paul, B. A. (Hons,). 

Honorable Historie of frier Bacon and frier Bongay,” 
made by Robert Greene, Maister of Arts/’ was first published 
in 1594, in quarto form* \ 

It was reprinted twice, also in quarto form, in the years 16B0 
and 1655. But till recently the existence of another reprint in 
1599 was accepted without question, because of a note by Malone 
in one of the two copies he had, of the earliest editions of the play, 
which had unfortunately lost its title-page. But subsequent in- 
vestigation has elicited the fact that this copy of an alleged re- 
print of 1599 is but another copy of the reprint of 1630. 

So the dates of the three quartos of * ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay” are respectively 1594, 1630, and 1655. The dates, how- 
ever, do not matter, from the point of view of our present purpose. 
We have copies of three different editions of the play— each offer- 
ing a text differing from the others in numerous places. And we 
are just now concerned only with attempting to formulate a rough 
kind of theory as to the relation between the three texts though 
the evidences afforded by them are, as it will be seen presently, 
somewhat contradictory. 

In such an attempt, we have first of all to eliminate from our 
consideration the places where all thefquartos have a wrong text, 
which had to be corrected by some modem critic. Dyce is the 
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one to whom we are most indebted for the correction of such 
errors in all the Quartos. But such errors were common in all the 
old editions of plays ; as is seen even from a very elementary study 
of Shakespeare’s test. The seventeenth century editors of plays 
do not seem to have cared to examine the whole of the text criti- 
cally and to see that every line and word made sense. Even 
when they found some obscure and evidently corrupted text they 
passed over it if an emendation did not suggest itself to them at 
first sight. 

It is not difficult to explain why such mistakes should have 
occurred in all the three quartos. Tn line 39, for example, the 
Quartos read, 

How lively in her country weedes she lookt I 

The emendation proposed by Dyce is ‘lovely’. This is no 
doubt the correct reading, for, not only does it make much better 
sense, but also, as Mr. Churton Collins points out, ‘ lovely ’ is a 
favourite word of Greene’s, occurring in this play no less than 
twenty-seven times. But we can see why none of the later 
quartos found necessity for a change. Taken by itself, the line 
makes passable sense, though it does not suit the context. And 
the editors of the later quartos, who did not care to see if the 
meaning suited the context, but found that the word made some 
’sense, and suited the metre and grammar, left it alone. 

Again, in line 187 the quartos have. 

To tell by Hadromaticke, ebbes and tides; 

There is no such word as ‘ hadromatic ’ in the English Lan- 
guage, and yet the editors of Quartos 2 and 3 did not try to change 
it. Did they think that the word was one of those mysterious 
words, like ‘ Plromancie’, and “ Aeromancie,” which were used in 
the secret art of magic, of which, they thought, Greene knew 
more than they did? Anyv^ftiy, as the word again suited the 
metre and grammar, they did not care to meddle with it. The 
correct reading, which we owe to Dr. Ward, is ‘ Hydromancy’. 

In lines 887, 888 the quartos have, 

Like Bartlet’s ship, from Oxford do skip, 

With colleges and schools, full laden w’ith fooles. 

Dyce corrects “Bartlet” to ‘ Barclay’s ^ for, evidently, the 
allusion is to Alexander Barclay’s “ Shyp of Folys of the 
Worlds.” But the editors of the Quartos were in blissful ignorance 
of any such allusion and hence blind to the mistake. The ipis- 
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taken use of ' Bartlet’s ’ for ‘ Barclay’s ’ can also be easily explained. 
The manuscript having had “Barcler’s ship”, it is due to the 
original compositor, most probably. The tv7o words also sound 
very similar when indistinctly or hastily pronounced. The mis- 
take may have been also due to one of the scriveners who made 
copies of the play. 

In line 2,092, we have an example of another source of the 
sort of error that is perpetuated. The line reads in all the quartos 
Circled with Gihon and -first Euphrates, 

■There is absolutely no reason why the Euphrates should be 
called 'first Euphrates.’ In “Orlando Furioso,'” Greene speaks 
of ‘ swift Euphrates ’ in the line 

From whence floweth Gihon and swift Euphrates- 
So, almost certainly, Greene wrote ‘ swift ’ here. But it is easy 
to see how the mistake arose— if we remember that the compositor 
would have had to deal with long s’s, which are very similar to f’s; 
and that ‘wi’ can, in handwriting, be easily mistaken for ‘iri’ And 
as the line is not grossly absurd — and anything short of gross 
absurdity was never considered worthy of attention by these 
seventeenth century editors— the other quartos have also con- 
nived at the error. 

Similar explanations can be given also in the other places 
where all the Quartos agree in being wrong. The mistakes can . 
all be explained to be due either to the first compositor, or one of the 
scriveners who made copies of the play. ‘ Cape ’ for ‘ rape ’ in line 
647, ‘Scocon’ for ‘Saxon’ in line 806, giving the last line of 
Burden’s speech to Clement in line 812, are all compositor’s 
errors ; while the mistake in line 1885, 

‘‘Love, oh Love, and with fond love farewell,” for “Farewell, 
oh Love, etc.” is clearly due to one of the transcribers! of the 
play. 

But as was said before, all such places have to be eliminated, 
in the consideration of the relation between the different Quartos 
as these do not throw any light on that question. 

The period of three years or so, which elapsed between the 
first acting of the play (circa 1590-1591) and its first publication 
(1594) is sujfiiciently long to have allowed corruptions to creep 
into the text. It will be interesting, but out of place here, to try to 
find out how such corruptions get into the text of plays. The most 
fruitful source of corruption were the scriveners who made copies 
of the play for various purposes, such as distributing to the actors 
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for their learning their parts, for handing over to the stationer's 
company or the censors, and so forth* And plays which were 
successful in the acting were often got hold of by adventurous 
printers, who got copies made out from the author’s manuscript, 
by the use of filthy lucre. Such transcription of manuscripts 
was very common then, though illegal, as detection w^as diffi- 
ciiltj and prosecution not worth while. Again, the compositors 
were responsible for another series of mistakes. The compo- 
siting of a play was not necessarily done in the printing office— 
which generally was the house — of the publisher. Only such por- 
tions—if any— of it as were executed by himself and his appren- 
tices were done there ; but those which were committed to journey- 
men compositors, who were mostly householders, were done in 
their houses and paid for as piecework. And if it was convement, 
the master printer or publisher would visit these houses and 
correct proofs ; if not, he left them to themselves* Under such 
circumstances it would be vain to expect any typographical 
accuracy or excellence. 

To these different sources are attributable the various in- 
accuracies of Quarto 1. The mistakes indicate a total disregard 
of grammar and metre on the part of the editor. 

And these mistakes the Second Quarto sets about to rectify. 
And on the wffiole, Quarto 2 gives us abetter text than Quarto 1. 
Most of the emendations made by Quarto 2 are quite sensible, and 
correct the mistakes of Quarto 1 in metre and gram.mar. It 
makes very few unnecessary emendations and far less wrong ones. 

Most of the emendations made by Quarto 2 are for the sake 
of correcting metre and grammar. The following are the chief 
of such grammatical changes : — 

Line 1,417. Q^. Whose Bailing pastures fatnetk all my 
flockes- 

Qjj. .... fatten. 

Line 949. Q^. Did I unfold the p^sion of my love and lock 
them. . • . * 

Qg. passions* 

Line 1,009, Qx, Love’s coyigteesfo* ends, 

Qg. conquest. 

Line I 52 IO.* Qx- What art thou that thus. 

Qg. question'st. 

Line 1,3(8. Qi. These scholars Mows more skill in axioms. 
Qg* know. 
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Line 1,391. Q^. The graves ends and begins a married state. 

Line lj709. Qi- Lacy and Ned hath tolA me miracles. 

Q 2 * have. 

Lme 1,762. Q^. Two scholars fchat desires to speak with you. 

Qg. desire. 

Line 1,768. Qi- As our fathers lives as friends. 

Qg. fathers live. 

It is curious that Qj, should have committed such mistakes. 
But we can credit the editor of with more sense than to sup- 
pose that he really approved of these grammatical mistakes. 
All o^ihem are such as can be easily explained as due to printer’s 
devils. The compositor reads a line, and then sets it up. Butj as he 
sets up the first two or three words, he forgets a little and remem- 
bers but inaccurately the rest of the words. For example, take 
line 1,709. The compositor reads the line and then begins to set 
it up. He sets up Lacy and,^’ and then “ Ned’’ ; by this time 
he has forgotten a little of what he has already set up and.. what 
he has left. The most prominent impression in his mind now 

Ned.” So when he comes to set up the next word, which he 
remembers but imperfectly, he sets up the singular number of 
the verb — ' hath ’—for ' have.’ 

The grammatical changes made by Qg, given above are such 
as would naturally be made in a revised edition of a play; and so do 
not call for special commendation of the Quarto 2 Editor’s critical 
abilities. Most of them are corrections of the difference in num- 
ber between nouns and their predicates. In line 1,210 it is the 
person of the verb that is corrected. The*" fact that such mistakes 
had been allowed to remain in-Q^ would make one suspect that 
that edition did not have the services of a proof reader at all. 
That is to say, the publisher was too busy to attend to correction 
of proofs, at that time. This supposition may receive support 
from the fact that, having entered at the Stationer’s Eegister four 
other plays, along with this play, on the 14th May, 1594, and 
others a little later, Edward White had probably, at this time on 
his hands the publishing of other plays also besides Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay.” 

The editor of Quarto 2* seems to have been a great stickler 
for metre too. The following are the more important changes 
in metre made in Quarto 2, 
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Line 1,017. Qi. Hangs in the uncertain balance of proud 
time ? 

Qg. Th’ un. 

Line 1,537. Qi. Thou knoioest that I have dived into hell. 

Q. 2 . knovv’st. 

Line 1,964. Qj_, How restless are the ghosts of hellish spirifs. 

Qa. sprites. 

This last change U however unnecessary because ‘spirit,’ 
(Elizabethan spelling ‘s;^*irite’) was, very commonly, if not always, 
pronounced ‘sprite’ in Elizabethan times. For example, in 
Kamlet I, i, 161, 

“ And they say no spirit dares stir abroad ” 
or Hamlet II, ii, 576. 

“I know my course. The spirit that I have seen ” 

Tempest I, ii, 272, 

“ And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate.” 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream II, i, 1, 

“ How' now spirit whither wander you ? ” 

The other changes also do not seem to be quite necessary, 
because metre is more or less a thing affecting the speaking 
rather than the sight. So ;the words, even though printed like 
this, may have been pronounced metrically correct. Abbot says 
that “sometimes the spelling does not indicate the intended pro- 
nunciation.” In line 1,017 is an example of a syllable ending in a 
vowel being, as very frequently, elided before vowels in reading, 
though not in w'riting, the ‘ e ’ in ‘ the ’ being the chief of' such 
e.g. Titus Andronieu's V, i, 40, 

‘‘ 0 worthy Goth this is the incarnate devil.” 

In line 1,537 is an example of a, word in which a light vowel 
is preceded by a heavy vowel, being, as frequently, contracted. 
e.g. 2 Henry VI, I, ii, 97- 

“Thou AvzoioesLthat I have dived into hell — the ‘est’ in 
superlatives was often printed — ‘st ’. And a parallel case to the 
present occurs in Tempest I, ii, 333 “ Tlhoa stroakedst | me and ( 
madest much | of none” j where the folio reads ‘stroahst’. » 

Though these emendations to correct the metre seem to 
be unnecessary, yet the editor of the second quarto seems to 
have thought that bis edition should be perfectly metrical even to 
the eye. 

But besides these emendations with regard to grammar and 
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metre, the editor of Quarto 2 has made some really brilliaBt 
emendations, which have come to be accepted as the correct texts. 
The following are a few examples. 

Line 305 Q^. Nor know I where or whether I was tane | Q ^ 
whither, (This is most likely to be a misprint in but Q,, 
muse be given the full credit of restoring the correct text.) 

Line 1,249 That he may learn by travail, ’gainst the 
spring 1 Qs travel. 

Qg's emendation seems to be the coffect reading, and makes 
better sense ; though the reading of if also accepted by soine. 

Line 1,297 Q^. Must I cover thee table ] Qa the. 

Line 1,723 Q^. You love her. [ Qa You love her ? 

This emendation makes very much better sense. 

In all these places Qg has made really sensible, and in one 
or t'wo cases excellent, emendations which are most likely to be 
the original textual readings. 

But to counteract these, in some places, Q .3 has made some 
unnecessary emendations, and, in a few cases, even quite wrong 
ones. 

Line 675 Qi. Honour bids control him in his lust 1 Qa 
(and Qg) me. This is a quite unnecessary emendation, if not 
stupid. Lacy is here addressing himself, in the second person, 
and advising himself as to his conduct. And ' thee’ is the better 
reading decidedly; as also the one generally accepted. 

Another such unnecessary emendation occurs in line 1,148. 

Qi. All under Luma’s continent. Qq (and sub- 

jects.' 

As usual in such cases the Qi text has been restored by later 
critics as the better reading. 

Line 1,526 Q^. And prays that his misfortune may be hers, 
Q 2 (Qs) misfortunes. 

The following are completely wrong emendations made by 
Second Quarto. 

Line 497 Qj^. Whilst then we fit to Oxford wuth our troops. 
Qo sit. Q 2 is as senseless as Q^, The accepted reading is ‘set.’ 
The difference between Q^ and Q —i.e. use of ^s’ for ‘ f ’--leads 
one to suspect that the mistake of Qg is not due to conscious 
emendation, but that it did not notice the unsatisfactory text of 
Qi here; but when being composited, a printer’s error got in, 
unfortunately, giving it the appearance of a conscious emendation 
which is senseless. 
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Line 1,330 Q^. I shewed the cates j Qa thee. 

This emendation though not stupid makes very little 
' improvement upon Ql. If the , change be a conscious emenda- 

tion, it is easy to see bow it struck the editor of Q2 as neces- 
sary. The man did not remember, as he read the line, that ^ the 
cates’ referred to the cates served up before the Emperor by 
Miles; for the last direct reference to this by the word ‘cates,’ is 
/ eight lines before. So he thought that it was some collective 

reference to ‘ cates ’ in general. 

i Line 1,991 Qx How conformable you are to the statute 

state. 

This is also most probably a printer’s mistake. The com- 
positor while. compositing the word, tho tight when he had placed 
1 the second ‘t’ that he had come to the third H’, and. so put 

I in an e ’ and completed the word by mistake. This seems very 

I probable. 

I So, the mistaken emendations of Qg can be explained one 

; way or another ; and there is very little to accuse the Qa of. It 

; is a carefully revised edition of Q^. And during the revision, 

the editor took great care of the grammar and metre of lines? and 
to make suggestions towards improvement of the sense, where 
. it seemed to him to be necessary. He has not indulged in 

I ingenious and fanciful emendations. And on the whole Quarto 2 

I is more trustworthy than Quarto 1 and, as will be seen later, 

I than Quarto 3 also. 

:: The determination of the relation of the Third Quarto to its 

predecessors is a more difficult task, as Q3 is most fidgety in its 
emendations. It has made some half-a-dozen brilliant conjec- 
;1 tiires, which have been adopted as the correct texts. But to 

I: counteract these it has half-a-dozen perfectly silly emendations 

besides many other unnecessary ones. 

But one thing is quite clear about the text of the Third 
Quarto*— that it is based on that of the' Second Quarto* This is 
proved conclusively by the following facts. 

: 1. Quarto 3 follows Quarto 2 even in the unnecessary and 

wrong emendations it makes on Quarto ! ; as in most of the seven 
instances given above. 

2, Quarto 3 follows Quarto 2 even in its printing mistakes. 
e.g>. Line lj347. Wines richer than th’ Egyptian courtisan. 

Ql. the Gyp^fan Q2 and | Gyprian . 

3. Line 1,745 ** To sit as melancholie in his cell” was 
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repeated by mistake in Quarto 1. This was corrected by Q2 ; 
and Q3 also has it correct. 

4. The most conclusiTe evidence of all is the fact that Q3 
has also omitted lines which Q2 omitted by mistake, e.g* Line 
795, and I have chatted with the merrie friar ” and line 1,040. 

To part such friends as glorie in their lowes ? ” 

So it is qnite evident that Q3 was printed from a copy of 
Q2 ; in which the editor made some correctionsj as will be seen 
later, but he did not have either a copy of Q1 to refer to, or 
one of the manuscript transcriptions of the play. 

The following are some of the unnecessary emendations 
madeby*Q3. 

Line 670. Edward, ihy sovereign'^s soUy has chosen thee. 

Q3. ....the soueraine son. 

Line 793* Flies with Ms bonny lass for fear | Q3 the. 

Line 928. Did I not sit m Oxford by the friar 1 Q3 aty 
The following emendations are fidgety, to say the least. 

Line 631 is it true.,,, | 

it is true. 

That this fair courteous country swain. 

Line 635. Peggy, ’tis true | Q3 ’tis time. 

Line 791 I laiujli to see the jolly friar 1 Q3 love. 

Line 1,820. This glass prospective tcorketh many woes [ Q3 
toorks. 

Misunderstanding of the spirit and sense of passages has 
led to the following emendations : — 

Line 1,613. It speaks but two words at a time 1 Qs spoke. 
Here Miles states what he thinks is a universal troth in the 
case of the Brazen head inferred from his experience of it— that 
it speaks only two words at a time. He does not mean to relate 
the fact that it did so, for the last three times, but only his 
inference. Such drawing of a general inference from insufficient 
data is a characteristic of shallow-brained people like Miles. 

Line 1,680, Men must have wives- and women be W’ed 
1 Qg 7mist. The uill of and Qa, emphasising the perversity 
of women, is mneh more in accordance with the context than 
the ^ 7mist ' of Q3. 

Line 1,704 for beauty's excellence [ beaiUious 
Line 1,743. Follow, my 7or<is ; you shall not want for sport | 
Qs lord* Qs is quite wrong in proposing this emendation, King 
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Henry says first to the Emperor “ To horse, my Lord ” and then 
addressing the others “ Follow, my lords ”, etc. 

Line 1,781. Berlsby, thou has kept thine hour like a man 1 

honour. Lambert here commends the punctuality of 
Serlsby, in having come to the dual at the appointed time. 

‘ Honour ’ will also suit the sense, but not so well ; and the 
emendation of Qg is really due to a d’esire to make the line 
metrically perfect. But the author evidently intended it to be 
pronounced, 

“ Serlsby, thou^st kept thine hower like a man.” 

So these are all conscious emendations on the part of the 
editor of Qs ; which are failures because he has not understood 
the spirit and sense of the passages concerned. 

The following are absolutely nonsensical emendations made 
by the third Quarto. 

Line 454. A present to the Castile Elinor j Qs costly. The 
same mistake is repeated in line 1,070. 

“And brings for Edward Castile Elinor.” 

Line 657. Fear not, the friar will not be behind 

To show his cunning to entangle love | Qa or 

Line 682. A penny for yoztr thought j Q.^ my. 

Line 992. If Phoebus tired (Dyce) {tied Q^lin Latona’s webs 

1 Qb iry- 

Line 1,158. And o/ far-reaching power | Qg a^.’ 

Line 1,492. In that I frosaJce thee [ Qg forsook. 

Line- 1,867. For this I scourge myself with sharp repejifs [ Qg 

repeats. ■ 

Line I 5923 . And mahe divorce ] made — a change incompat- 

ible with “Did nofc my Lord resign his interest,’’ in the previous line. 

The apparently stupid change in line 1,330 where, for “the 
cates” of Ql, in “ for I shew’d the cates^"' Q 3 has “thee cats,” is 
evidently a printing mistake — due to the misplacing of an "e’ — 
for ' cates ’ of is rightly printed in the other lines preceding and 
succeeding, and so this is not a conscious emendation* 

But to counteract the above-mentioned ‘ fidgety’ and ‘ non- 
sensical ’ enaendations, Q3 has made some really brilliant ones, 
which have been accepted as the correct readings. Tn lines 
1,027-8, Q3 has inserted some words, not found in Qq. 1 and 2, 
which are not only perfect metrically, but which also make very 
good sense, and have the additional merit of being a very natural 
pun, which suits the context admirably* 
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Margaret — “Kid me, and keep a friend worth many loves.” 

Lacy. — “ Nay, Edward, keep a love worth many friends.” 

The italicised words are just what the author might have 
written. And because we cannot allow the editor of Q3 to have 
collated manuscripts — for we have shown that his edition was 
based upon a copy of the Second Quarto edition — the only thing 
left for us is to allow these words to be a brilliant conjecture on 
bis part, which he hit upon in a moment of inspiration. 

The following are other examples where the Q3’s emenda- 
tions have been accepted as the correct readings. 

Line 1,349 Qgi, 3 . “ Shal be carrow'st in English Henries 
feasts Q 3 feast (Dyce, Ward). 

Line 1,776. Q^. How or in what slate your friendly father 
lives. 

Qa fathers lives; Q 3 fathers live (Dyce, Ward). 

Line 1,698. Qq 1 and 2. When eggpies growes on apple-trees, 
Qg (Dyce, Ward) grow. 

Line 1,596. Qq 1, 2. You spent your seven years study. 

Q 3 (Dyce, Ward) You have spent 

Line 189. Qq 1 , 2. To plaine oier questions as Apollo did 
Qg (Dyce, Ward) out 

But what has been said is too contradictory. Such ingenuity 
and critical faculty are rarely found with the stupidity exhibited 
in the other emendations mentioned above, But it is very 
remarkable that most of the emendations classed above as “ un- 
necessary ” and “ fidgety ” can be explained as mistakes due to 
careless printing. That the third Quarto has been very carelessly 
printed there can be no doubt. It abounds in misprints. 

‘ placked ’ for ‘ plackerd ’ ( 10 ) ; ‘ protall ’ for ‘ portall ’ (235) ; 
‘disguisen’ for ‘disguised’ (in the stage direction at the beginning 
of Act I, Sc. iii) ; ‘cohe’ for ‘ cope ’ (351) ; ‘Oxford’ for ‘ Oxford ’ 
(473) ; ‘ Lincornshier’ for Lincolnshire ’ (634) ; ‘ sequill of there 
love ’ for ‘sequell of their loves ’ (724) ; ‘ aporplexie hath passed 
his longs ’ for ‘ appoplexie hath possest bis lungs ’ ( 773 ) ; ‘camicke’ 
for ‘ comicbe ’ (810) ; ‘ protasse ’ for ‘ portasse ’ (931) ; ‘ sould ’ for 
‘ should ’ (996) ; ‘ fatoll ’ for ‘ fatall (1,005) ; ‘ lamed ’ for ‘ learned ’ 
(1,164); ‘a’ omitted in “so short a time” (1,284); ‘yont’for 
‘ your ’ (1,299) ; ‘ axomieis ’ for ‘ axiomes ’ of Qg (1,308) ; ‘ poisies ’ 
for ‘ poesies ’ (1,396) ; ‘ wright ’ for ‘ W'rite ’ (1,485) ; ‘ when ’ for 
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‘with’ caught up' from the word' just above in the previous line 
(1,545); ‘rage/ for ‘jrange’ (1,647);- ‘friends’ for ‘fiends’ 
(1,834) ; ‘ danty ’ for ‘ dainty ’ (1,882) ; ‘ poasten ’ for ‘ poasted ’ 
(1,957) ; ‘ blindj\for ‘ build’; (2, 070)!;— these are but a few of the 
numerous printing mistakes in Q3. 

Most of the “unnecessary” and “fidgety” emendations 
pointed above seem to be such printing mistakes. For example 
‘the soveraine son’ for ‘ thy J sovereign’s sou’; “ ’tis time’” 
for ‘ ’tis true,’ are the same sort of mistake as the printing* 
mistakes instanced above. . 

‘ The ’ for /.his ’ (793), ‘ at ’ for ‘ in ’ (928), ‘ love ’-'for ‘ laugh ’ 
(791), etc. are clearly compositor’s mistakes — instances of his 
unconscious substitution of an apparently suitable word, when 
he has .forgotten the real word in the text when he reads a 
full line, and begins to set it up in type, from memory. 

If this is so, we are left with an easier problem to solve, 
"We have a number of really good emendations made by the 
editor- of the third quarto, and also a few which are due to a 
misunderstanding of the spirit 'and sense of the passages con- 
cerned. This is however easy to.. ‘explain. The emendations, 
which have been dubbed ‘ nonsensical,’ are due to the over- 
exercise of the real critical ability which the editor of the Third 
Quarto possessed. That he did indeed possess such ability is 
proved by the examples of brilliant emendations made by him, 
given above. So we have to conclude that the Editor of Quarto 
3, while possessed ora”fine'critical.ability, over-reached himself, 
by trying to do too much by way of emending ; and meddling 
with things where it was quite unnecessary for him to do so. 
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WAB NOTES. 

By a. 0. Clayton. 

One of the most commoQ of German lies about the way the 
War began in 1914 is the statement that England forced 
-Eiissia and France to join with her in an attack on Germany 
because England was jealous of the growing power of Germany 
and especially of Germany's commercial success and was deter™ 
mined to crush Germany. Germans appear to believe all that 
their Government tells them officially, so it is no wonder that 
this lie is believed by Germans. Outside Germany it is oiily 
men ignorant of the history of the past few years who can 
believe this. It was a surprise to me to hear the other day that 
a highly educated Indian professor had declared that he thought 
that there was something in the charge against Britain, It 
may be worth while to review the facts, for there may be others 
who hold the same opinion. 

Preparation for IFar.— If two men have a fight, and if it 
is proved at the trial that one of the two had been ■ buying 
knives and pistols, and had been following the other man about 
for days, and had more than once tried to attack him, the Court 
would' have little difficulty in deciding which of the two was the 
aggressor. And that was much the case between Germany and 
Britain. Since Prussia conquered France in 1870 and as the 
German Empire became; the leading Power in Western conti- 
nental Europe, Germany has been steadily preparing vast armies 
and in later years a great navy^ So long as the astute German 
statesman Bismarck remained in power, these preparations were 
not obtruded on the attention of 'the world and he was against 
Germany’s seeking to gain supremacy in Europe by war. 

After Bwnarch — But after the Kaiser, then a young manj 
had driven Bismarck into retirement in 1890, German statesmen 
became less cautious. The ideal called Pan-Germanism became 
popular throughout Germany, and that meant that Germany 
had determined to try to force her rule on all the world, to 
take Britain’s colonial empire and make it part of a German 
coloniaPempire, and to min France utterly. Now it is impossi- 
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bie to give proofs in detail of all this in a short article. I must 
be content to point out one or two significant facts- 

Fourteen years ago, in 1904, the Kaiser tried to arrange a 
treaty with the Tsar of Kiissia by which Eussia would help 
Germany and Austria to force France to side with them in 
destroying Britain. And all the while the Kaiser professed to 
be a lover of peace and a special friend of Britain. In 1886 
the German army numbered 427,000 men. In 1913 it was 
over 800,000 men, and this though there was no increase in the 
army of France (not to mention Britain) that was any menace 
to Germany. 

Indeed it was Germany who menaced France and Britain, 
the former by the immense increase in her army, the latter by 
the creation of a great German fleet- Of this a clear instance 
was given in 1911 when Germany deliberately sent a war-ship 
to Agadir, a port on the coast of Morocco, interfering in the 
affairs of Morocco, though Morocco was under French protection 
by an agreement between France and Britain. It was only 
because Germany found that France and Britain were agreed in 
resenting such interference that she withdrew. . 

In 1912 a new German navy bill, involving an increase in 
expenditure on the navy of a million pounds each year was an 
answer to the British proposal that both nations should reduce 
their naval armaments. In 1913 a suggestion was publicly made 
by Mr. AVinston Churchill, the First Lord of the British Admi- 
ralty, that Germany and Britain should stop constructing new 
war-ships. The German Imperial Chancellor replied by increas- 
ing his estimates for naval construction by half a million pounds. 

Another fact that pointed to Germany's intention to make 
war soon was the quantity of arms and ammunition of all kinds 
that she sent out . to her colonies, especially to East and West 
Africa, far beyond the needs of the German colonists living in 
them. 

Now put these things together, and consider them. As- 
suredly they do not point to Britain's being the aggressor. 
Indeed, up to August 1914 the German Press and the German 
people held Britain and the British Empire in contempt, and 
did not believe that Britain had the will or the ability or the 
men to stand in the way of the success of German plans, 
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What had Britain to gain hy War?— On the other hand 
it may be well to ask thoughtfully what had Britain to gain by 
war with Germany V Britain has colonies and dependencies 
enough. Her trade is sufficient, more than sufficient. 

It is true that, before the War, German competition in trade 
in many places had injured some forms of British trade to some 
extent. But the great volume of British trade was unaffected 
and the sea-carrying trade, the mercantile marine, had as much 
work as it could do, despite the lines of steamers subsidised by 
the German Government. There was room for all, and Britain 
allowed German trade and German traders and German ships 
to carry on commerce throughout the Empire. British trade 
lost a little by this free trade policy here and there. But only 
a German could ever suppose that it would be worth Britain’s 
while to enter on a war that must cost thousands of millions of 
money and hundreds of thousands of lives for the sake of meet- 
ing German competition in trade. A tariff against German 
goods would have been sufficient. 

The one danger . — The rapid increase of the German navy 
was the one real cause for alarm that Germany gave to Britain. 
And most of us, indeed practically all the world, did not believe 
that Germany meant to use her fleets for any but purposes of 
defence. We were ail misled completely. And Germans every- 
where laughed at our simplicity in being so misled. But as we 
were misled and were so simple, how is it that they also accuse 
us of the duplicity of making France and Eussia combine with 
us to attack Germany in order that we might get a chance to 
wipe out the German fleet ? 

Unreadiness . — And there is a question that may be put 
w'hich in itself contains the complete reply to Germany’s asser- 
tion that Britain plotted to destroy Germany by this roundabout 
attack. It is this : If Britain did intend to make war on 
Germany, why was it that in 1914 Britain was entirely unpre- 
pared for war ? Britain knew that Germany had nearly a million 
soldiers in her army on a peace footing, and that the number 
could be trebled in a few weeks on war footing. She knew 
something of the German artillery, of Zeppelins, of under -water 
boats, and of the efficiency of the German navy. And she had 
herself in England about 162,000 men well equipped, and about 
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80,000 British troops and 162,000 Indian troops in India. 
Altogether Britain could get together some 800,000 on a war 
footing but had not the equipment or the munitions for them. 
France and Eussia were as unprepared, Russia being in the worst 
case of all. Now surely even the German mind will admit 
that if these three Powers had had an evil design on Germany 
they would have had the common sense to be in some measure 
prepared for war before they ‘ forced ’ war on peaceful Germany. 

No, it was not Britain who forced war on Germany from 
commercial or political jealousy. Britain was asleep in 1914 
and only awoke to knowledge of the peril that had come on 
Europe when German troops were actually forcing their way 
through Belgium to attack. France- It was not France who 
caused the War. France was as unprepared as Britain and 
nearly lost Paris because of her unpreparedness. It was Ger- 
many who attacked France and attacked Russia, because she 
knew that they were both unready, and because she believed 
that Britain was too effete and cowardly to interfere- It was 
this unprovoked attack by Germany on France in time of 
profound European peace that showed to all Europe at once, 
and to the nations of the New World in a few weeks time, that 
Germany was a deadly enemy of the liberties of all free peoples, 
and that for the sake of elementary freedom the militarism 
of Germany that had inspired this outrage must be crushed. 
It was for liberty and security and for no lesser or meaner motives 
that Britain joined her Allies and faced the might of Germany 
along with them. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The most striking fact during the past month is the utter collapse of 
Eussia, and the conclusion of peace between the southern part of 
Bussia and the Central Powers. The immediate effect has been the 
transference of large armies from the Eastern to the Western front, 
and the consequent urgency on the part of the Allies for increase of 
man-power. It is assumed that the condition of things in Germany 
will compel her to aim at a decisive blow in the near future and it is 
possible, and indeed probable, that before the end of March one of the 
fiercest struggles in the whole war may have taken place. The 
necessity for the transfer of British and French troops to the Italian 
front has greatly added to the difficulties of the Allies in Belgium and 
France. It is recognised, however, that, if the weakened forces of the 
Allies can hold the enemy at bay for a sufficiently long time, America 
will have a large and vigorous army ready to take her share in the 
struggle, The future is contemplated without dismay, and with a 
noble courage which is unfaltering.' 


One of the striking features of the time is the silence of the 
oppressed countries. Hardly a voice reaches the outer world from 
Belgium or from Serbia. The condition of things in these countries 
with their unutterable sorrow is left to the imagination. Eecently, 
however, one utterance reached the Times from an ‘ Escaped Civilian ’ 
from Belgium, and it throws a lurid light on the action of the German 
oppressors^ 

I have had time to adapt myself to my new surroundings and to 
understand how completely isolated from the rest of the world we are’ 
in Belgium, It is not so much that we lack news from the war^ for 
V 70 have learned to read between the lines of the German communiquds 
and to draw our own conclusions. But we do not realise in the least 
the conditions prevailing in neutral and Allied countries, the various 
currents of opinion and interests, the infinite complexity of the problems 
raised by the great conflict. Three years of persecution and of moral 
and physical sufferings have brought us to such a pitch of glowing 
enthusiasm for our friends and of irreconcilable hatred of the foe that 
there is no room left lor intellectual subtleties and sentimental re- 
serves. We have become, it is true— and perhaps in the nobler sense 
of the word — fanatics. We no longer discriminate between God and 
country. The war has become a religious conflict in which all will be 
won or lost, and the fervour with which we worship our martyrs is 
only equalled by the horror and loathing we feel for our enemies. 
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It seems at first incredible that the moral should be more satis- 
factory among oppressed people who have everything to gain by sub- 
mitting themselves to their masters than among free people who have 
everything to lose by directly or indirectly encouraging the common 
enemy. It took me some time to understand that the proximity of 
the oppressor and the danger of thwarting his efforts, instead of fos- 
tering doubts and provoking disloyalty, were the best cure for war- 
weariness. It may seem paradoxical, but human nature is never so 
strong as when one would expect it to collapse under the strain. The 
soldiers will tell you that they feel the same difference between the 
rear and the front. Belgium and Northern France happen to be the 
civilian front in the West. 

This front has, as you know, its casualties like fche other. Patriots 
are shot, literally, every day -there is an average of thirty death sen- 
tences a month. They belong to every class, and every party. Among 
the killed there is one deputy, one burgomaster, many people belonging 
to the professional classes and, of course, many more workmen and 
peasants, including women and children. That is, so far as we know, 
for Yon Falkenhausen, the new Governor, has ceased to publish the 
names of his victims, seeing that, instead of terrorising their compat- 
- riots, it only stirred their zeal to emulate them. Among the men 
imprisoned or deported to Germany are many well-known names : at 
least ten deputies and senators, no fewer than fifteen burgomasters and 
aldermen, several judges, and some eminent professors. The post of 
burgomaster of Brussels is particularly dangerous. M. Max is still in 
a German cell, and his successor, M. Lemonnier, and the Alderman 
Jacqumain have followed him to prison. 

Such is the fate of all those who, openly or secretly, oppose 
German rule ; no matter whether they are right or wrong. The only 
law in the country is dictated by the German tribunals. Even those 
who do not belong to the various organisations which help the* young 
men to cross the frontier to join the army, circulate forbidden papers, 
or manage to send news abroad, are still exposed, every day, to the 
most severe sentences. If the Governor chooses to transform the- 
University of Ghent or to set, up a new" administration, the professors 
or the officials are not allowed to send in their resignations and to 
remain faithful to their pledges. It is not enough not to work for 
Belgium, and the mere fact of refusing to work against Belgium is 
punishable as a crime. The consequence is that thousands of men 
and a great number of women are engaged on some secret work, and 
that all the spies of Germany have not been able to pheck their activity. 
I have beard people wonder how, after so many arrests, our organisa- 
tions are able to go on with their work. There is a very simple 
explanation. For every man or woman arrested two others offer to 
take their place. The whole nation has become a huge secret society. 

Failure is not due to the want of skill and activity of German 
agents. Every measure which brutality and cunning can contrive is 
taken against our patriots. Under the slightest suspicion they are 
dragged from their homes and imprisoned. For weeks and months 
they are isolated, unable to compau^icate with anybody, even with 
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their advocate, subjected daily to the most searching exammation. 
They are told that their denial is useless, since some of their relatives 
have been compelled to confess their guilt, or that, if they will confess 
their crime, they will be allowed to see their wife or ttieir child, who 
is dying. I have myself spent some weeks in the prison of St. Gilles 
(Brussels), and have been subjected to this kind of torture. If this 
fails, threats and blows are used by the examining officers. I know a 
boy of sixteen who was repeatedly struck for refusing to denounce his 
accomplices. ” 

Once on the black list of the secret police, the patriot, whether 
guilty or not, will do well to leave the country. If they cannot catch 
you in the act, the German agents have other means to arrest you. 
They manage, for instance, to slip a copy of La Libre Belgique in du 
drawer or behind a frame while searching your house, and proceed to 
convict you for circulating this forbidden paper. This manoeuvre 
caused the arrest of a well-known Brussels barrister. He had 
previously had a visit from a supposed colleague ’’ from a neighbour- 
ing town, who told him that his wife, who was at the time in the 
country, had been arrested, and advised him to hide all compromising 
papers. The 'same “barrister’' headed the body of gendarmes who 
searched the house a few hours later. 

Another method which has caused any amount of harm is known 
as “ the sheep,” and is supposed to have been invented by one of 
Germany’s arch-spies, Ober-Leutnant Henry. A disconsolate indi- 
vidual is introduced into the prisoner’s cell Amid sobs and tears, he 
tells his companion all he has gone through and poses as the innocent 
victim of German oppression. Confidence calls for confidence, and, 
unless the prisoner is on his guard, the kind “ sheep ” succeeds in 
drawing from him some confession of guilt. The next day the two 
men are called together before the judge, and the “ sheep ” becomes 
accuser. 

Such vile work is not necessarily done by Germans. We have 
our traitors and “ activists ” „and profiteers, but they are beyond the 
pale. They no longer belong to the nation. They have yielded to the 
Boches, and with them they will leave the country if they are wise. 

The Belgians have lost nothing of their splendid confidence. The 
final victory of the Allies is not even questioned, and I prefer not to 
think of what would happen if they should ever be induced to conclude 
an unsatisfactory peace. It would be the worst blow which could 
befall us. It would be the ruin of all our efforts to hamper tbs 
enemy’s activity, of all the hopes for which we have suffered and shall 
perhaps still suffer so long. The Belgians are waiting anxiously for 
the return of King Albert, but they are waiting still more anxiously 
for the advent of justice and the punishment of the culprits, That 
spirit animates every thinking man in the country, from Cardinal 
Mereier to the Socialist workmen who drafted the striking manifesto 
published in July, ' 

The capture of Jerusalem is already old news, but since the 
chronicling of that great event the English newspapers, which have 
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since reached us, show how tremendously significant the capture is 
regarded among many sections of the population. Mr. Massey’s 
illuminating account in, the Times shows the extraordinary joy that 
animated all sections of the delivered city. We take the following 
from the British iVeeldy : — 

Monday was “a night much to be remembered” in the alien 
quarters of London. In dimly lit alleys and squares of Jewry the 
tidings circulated, and there were scenes which recalled the rejoicings 
of Nbhbmiah’S day, wdien the Feast of Tabernacles was kept by the 
returning exiles. The Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hertz, pointed out the remark- 
able coincidence that Jerusalem was delivered on the anniversary of 
the Maccaba3an festival. On that day, 2,000 years ago, the Maccaba^- 
aos freed the Holy City from the heathen oppressor, and thereby 
changed the spiritual future of humanity. Another Jewish scholar, 
Dr. Weixmann, President of the English Zionist Federation, said that 
the news of the British victory would raise the hopes of the Hebrew 
race all over the world. Devout Jews believe that the Psalmist’s 
words, recited so often at their burial services in strange and desolate 
places, will soon be realised in the fullness of their glorious meaning: 
“ There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon ; and they of 
the city shall flourish like grass of the earth.” 

Christians are no wdiit behind the Jews in their rejoicings over 
Sir Edmund Allenby’s victory. The Bishop of Chelmsford proposed 
in a recent speech that the Sunday following the occupation should be 
observed as a day of thanksgiving. Two hours after Mr. Bonar Law’s 
announcement our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens sang a Te Deiim at 
Westminster Cathedral, and on Tuesday afternoon a great congrega- 
tion joined in the Te Demn at St. Paul’s. 


‘ The Romance of the Forsian Oil-fields ’ is the subject of an article 
in the which is full of interest. We take the following 

extracts to illustrate the history, the magnitude and the value to the 
world of this great undertaking'. 

That Persia was rich in oil was known in a general way to 
geologists for many years, and spasmodic attempts to exploit the 
country were made from time to time. The first man wdio took the 
business serfeusly in hand was William Knox-d’Ai*ey. In or about 
1901 d’Arcy obtained a concession from the Persian Government, 
and set to work systematically to locate oil In five years he spent 
out of his private resources no less than £800,000 ! He abund- 
antly proved the existence of rich oil-fields, though his first strike 
(near Khanikin) was too remote from the sea-board to be commercially 
practical. iVt this stage the foreign oilunagnates, %vho had for years 
completely dominated the trade of the world, awoke to the great 
possibilities of Persia, and all sorts of tempting proposals svere 3 .nade 
to d’Arcy to sell a controlling interest in his concession. But d’Arcy 
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was not out for tnoney. He knew wha^fe the possession of vast oil-fielcls 
meant to Great Britian, and be determined that Great Britain and no 
other country should control the supply from Persia. The hnanciai 
burden being too great for his own shoulders, he enlisted the interest- 
of the then First Lord of the Admiralty— Lord Selborne— and through 
him the co-operation of the Burmah Oil Company, and of that great 
Empire builder, Lord Strathcona, In 1908 oil was struck in another 
rich field, situated only 150 miles from the Persian Gulf port of 
Mohammerah, and in 1909 the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was form- 
ed with a working capital of c^l,200,000. 

From- 1909 to 1913 the Anglo-Persian Company did a great 
amount of development work. It laid a pipe-line to x\badan (a port 
on the Persian Gulf), built a refinery at the latter place, and carried 
out a great amount of geologicaltests. Hopeful as the prospects were, 
however, there came a time when the cost of this necessary develop- 
ment proved a heavy strain on the Company’s resources. Money kept 
going out — very little came back — and there were those who, to use an 
expressive Americanism, “ began to get cold feet.” The foreign mag- 
nates, wdio had been Quietly watching and waiting, came along again 
wuth their tem]')iing offers. One foreign-con trolled company in parti- 
cular showed a very strong desire to “ come in ” — provided it secured 
control. Many great commercial enterprises have gone through criti- 
cal days in their inception, and for a period the future of the oil-fields 
of Persia hung in tlie balance. 

Fuel for the Navy. 

One man, liowever, never lost faith in the commercial future of 
the enterpri.se, and moreover formed the vision that so great an asset 
must at all costs he maintained as a national possession. This man 
was Mr. Charles Green way, the chairman and managing director of 
the company, who with a robust faith in the great future of the enter- 
prise and characteristic resourcefulness and energy determined to 
endeavour to induce the Government to provide- the future money 
required to bring it to a successful issu^. Many people were very 
sceptical. What precedent, they asked, was there for the British 
Government providing funds for commercial enterprises of Bj highly- 
speculative ‘character ? The story is told that Mr. Greenway broached 
the subject to a well-known legal adviser, and the legal adviser sug- 
gested that j\rr, Green^vay should consult a doctor. “ You must have 
been over- working,” he said, by way of dismissing the matter. But 
Mr. Greenway was not to be discouraged. A staunch supporter was 
found in Lord Fisher, the constructive genius of the modern Navy. 
Lord Fisher had early grasped the importance of oil, and he saw 
clearly the vital necessity of securing adequate supplies for the British 
Navy. Mr. Winston Ghurchill — -then First Lord-— took the inaitter up 
with his indomitable energy, and gradually “enthused” the Cabinet. 
Mr. Lloyd George gave the great weight of his personal support, and 
amongst the other leading men who were instrumental in carrying 
the project through were Mr. MeEenna and Sir Francis Hopwood (now 
Lord Soiithborough), the then Civil Lord of the Admiralty. But to 
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Oliurcbiil more tiiaii to any single Minister belongs the credit, and the 
nation has every reason to be grateful to him for the courage he dis- 
played in forcing the matter through an apathetic, and, it must be 
admitted, rather hostile House of Commons. ^ 

The negotiations which ultimately led to the Government invest- 
ing the substantial sum of £2,200,000 in the company received a con- 
siderable measure of publicity, and were widely commented on in the 
Press. It is interesting at this time of day to take up Hansard and 
read the debates in the House when the vote was asked for. If mem- 
bers ever re-read their own speeches those who have still a sense of 
shame may well blush to be reminded of some of the things they then 
said. It would be unkind to particularise, but it may be recalled that 
one member, wdio described himself as an expert in the oil trade, 
damned the proposal root and branch. He observed that it was a 
sound maxim that a greengrocer should not grow his own cabbages, 
proceeded to throw cold water on the idea that oil could ever be dis- 
covered in payable quantities in Persia, and wound up by solemnly 
assuring the Government that wdsdom lay in depending for their 
supplies on the “ competitive market wdiich was always sure to exist 
in oil. The “ competitive market ” — when the Oil Trust dominated 
the world’s markets absolutely, and hardly a ton could be produced 
except at their price and on their conditions 1 A great deal more of 
this sort of nonsense was talked, but finally the Government secured 
its vote by a handsome majority. 

The activities of the x^nglo-Persian Oil Company since the Great 
War began are necessarily shrouded behind a veil of secrecy. It is 
known that the company has rendered imx3orfcaiit service to the Allied 
cause by providing oil and oil products to the British Government at 
a time when both were urgently needed, but beyond this general state- 
ment nothing can be said. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
Persian source of supply has had its iniiuence on the price of the 
commodity charged by other producers, and so the British taxpayer 
has gained in more, ways than one. 

Goveunmbnxv Holding. 

At the annual general meeting of the Company, held on December 
3, the Chairman, Mr. C. Green way, gave an interesting survey of the 
position, which deserves to be widely read in detail. A few of the 
main figures from his speech may, however, be conveniently quoted 
here. Working under all the limitations and disabilities imposed by 
the war, the company has, in the past three years, made very rapid 
progress. In 1916 the trading profit amounted to £171,723 ; in 1917 
this jumped up to £415,827, while in the current year the business 
already done justifies Mr. Green way in predicting that the trading profit 
will reach the huge figure of £800,000 to £1,000,000. The company’s 
capital has been increased from the original £1,200,000 to no less than 
£6,000,000, and ultimately will no doubt reach a much higher figure. 
Contracfcs have already been secured for future delivery of something 
like 15,000,000 tons of oil products. 
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Some of the figures quoted by Mr. Greenway are bewildering in 
their immensity, although it must carefully be borne in mind that only 
a comparatively small section of the area embraced iia the Company s 
concession haj so far been touched. The output is already larger than 
the pre-war production of the whole of the Eoumanian and Galician 
oil-fields, to obtain which it is estimated that more than £40,000,000 
sterling of capital has been sunk and more than 2,000^ wells opened 
out. Moreover the quality of Persian oil is exceptionally good. 
The crude product is rich in benzine and kerosene while it yields 
good lubricating oil. fuel oil of high thermol efficiency, and first-rate 
paraffin wax. 


LITEIUMY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

True Tales of Indian Li/e.— By Durjendra Nath Neogi, b,a., 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Price (English Edition) Be. 1-8, 
(Indian Edition) Ke. 1. 

This is a collection of sixtysix short stories of iamous Indians. 
The stories are well written, and most of them are worth telling. Excep- 
tion might be taken to the story entlhhi For Tyiendsh^fs Scdce, 
relates how a philosopher, after reading his commentary on an impor- 
tant philosophical work to a friend, noticed that his friend was in 
distress and asked him the reason. His friend confessed that he also 
had written a commentary on the same work and he was distressed 
to find it so much inferior to the one he had heard read. The author 
of the superior commentary immediately tore it up for friendship’s 
sake. Most readers, we fancy, will think that the philosopher, instead 
of tearing up his commentary, would have done much better to place 
it at the disposal of his friend. It is surely possible to satisfy the 
roason^Mle claims cf friendship without disregarding the claims of truth. 

The book is excellently printed by the Glasgow University Press, 
but uniformity in the spelling of Indian names is conspicuously absent. 
Saheh and 2Ieiu-Saheh repeatedly occur instead of the familiar spelling. 
The Sikhs always occur as Shikhs. Zemindar is spelt in three 
different ways, Pasliwa and FesJnva are both found. The founder of 
Aligarh College appears as Sir Saiy ad AJiammad and the identity of a 
famous Madras judge Us disguised under the spelling Matkusivamy 
Aiijar, A curious mixture of John Company spelling and Hunterian 
spelling is found in such forms as Meerat, The following are probably 
errors of the press— Beio, (p. l), Tccj Bahadur (p. 2), Shastnas 
(p, 10), Hr Saliie Jicug (p, Sb), Blacklayer on p. 73 seems to be in- 
tended for bricklayer. ■ 
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Asoka . — By James M. Macphail, m.a., m.d. The Heritage 
of India Series. Pages 88. Price eight annas. 

This addition to the Heritage of India Series is a well- written 
summary of the results of modern research. The author has consulted 
the writings of Ehys Davids and Vincent Smith as well as the most 
recent publications of the Archaeological Survey. Three preliminary 
chapters on the “ Maurya Empire,” '‘.Asoka the Monarch” and 
“ Early Buddhism ” lead up to an account of his achievements con- 
tained in the fourth and fifth chapters entitled Asoka the Mission- 
ary ” and “ Asoka the Scribe.” The sixth and last chapter considers 
Asoka’s place in history. 

The book is well printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore 
City. The frontispiece is a reproduction of a photograph by the 
Archaeological Survey of India of the Lion Pillar capital of Sarnatb. 


Litebahy Notes. 

An important contribution to English letters is Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
magnum opus on Keats {John Keats : His Lije and Voeiryy His 
Friends, Gritics, and After Fame : Macmillans, 18s. nett). Thirty years 
ago, the author gave an earnest of his qualifications for the task in 
his brilliant number on Keats in the “ English Men of Letters,” one 
of the outstanding ornaments of that inevitably unequal series. We 
welcome this fuller and riper portrayal of one of the most alluring 
figures in English xDoetry, 


A BECElsiT biography of more than ordinary interest is the Life 
and Letters of Stopford Brooke (two volumes : Murray, 15s. nett), 
from the sympathetic pen of Princq^al Jacks. In this country, 
Stopford Brooke’s contributions to the study of English literature are 
widely known. His writings should prepare the way for this account 
of a rare and gracious personality. 


A BOOK which ought to command attention is Mr. William 
xArcher’s 16s. nett). The bulk of 

it was written three years ago^ — before the present agitation had done 
so much to obscure judgement. Mr. Archer writes with knowledge, 
and yet with detachment. He stands above the suspicion of partiality 
for bureaucracy or reaction. We commend his book to the sympa- 
thetic study of all who really care about the great problem embodied 
in the title of his book. 
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1] tho title Obstacles to Peace (Stanley Paul, 7s.6cL nett), 
that veteran American journalist, Mr. Samuel S. McClure, gives bis 

countrymen a comprehensive indictment of Germany. In a sense, it 

is ail familiar ground to us ; but there is a special value in having the 
case stated afresh from the American standpoint. We note Winter 
olid) a judgement on the questions at issue which many other writers 
confirm. Turkey is the very crux of the Obstacles to Peace. The 
fate of Turkey is the issue of this war.’‘ 

In this connection we may call attention to a work on the ‘‘Otto- 
man Caliphate.” A Professor in the University of Eome, Signore 
G. A. Naliino, a leading Italian Orientalist, has published an . iliurni- 
natiiig study of the Caliphate, and the “ fiction.” or hallucination, of 
the “ Ottoman Caliphate.” He demonstrates, what every student of 
the subject knows, that the Caliphate really perished with the last of 
the Abbassides in the thirteenth century, and that its supposed trans- 
ference to the intrusive Turk was due to the misconceptions of the 
European powers rather than to any movement in Islam. 

In The Living Present (Murray, 65. nett), Mrs. Atherton has 
with commendable enthusiasm tried to do for the women of France 
what Mrs, Humphry Ward undertook for the women of England — 
to bring home to the American people all they have done, no less 
than all they have suffered, in this war. England, as well as Ame- 
rica, may find inspiration in this telling account of the splendid work 
of the women of France. 


The deservedly popular “ Everyman’s Library ” includes in its 
latest batch an English translation of Durtiy’s History of Fra/nce (two 
volumes) < At the present time, the English-speaking world does well 
to cultivate the knowledge of our great Aliy. This work, by a distin- 
guished French historian, should do something to dispel the ignoranco 
of her past which has been all too general among Englishmen. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, in addition to distinction as a poet and 
critic, has won a place of his own as a writer of books for boys. His 
latest achievement in this field is The Booh of the Happy Warrior 
(Longmans, 65. nett), in which he endeavours to inspire the boys of 
England with all that was best in the ideals of medieval chivalry. It 
is worth noting that his heroes are chosen mainly from France— 
Poland, Bayard, St. Louis, and Bertrand du Guesclin standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with the half-English Occur de Lion and the English 
Kobin Hood. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Many different species of plants containing yaluable colour princi- 
ples are found in the Philippines but two of these only are of 
commercial importance — indigo and sappan. About one hundred others 
are known but are used only locally and are not grown carefully with 
a view to their market value. Indigo {Indigofera tinctoria, lAim. and 
I. siiffructicosa (Mill.) is still cultivated on'^a small scale in North Luzon. 
Sappan {Caesalpinia sappan, Linn.) is widely distributed in the settled 
parts of the islands but is not systematically grown. This wmod 
yields about two per cent, of red colouring material which contains 
brazilin, the colouring matter found in brazil-wood. Numerous shrubs 
or small trees produce brown dyes, chief among these are bancudo 
{Morincla inclica, Linii.) the well -known al dye of India, the bark of 
Xylocarpns. Black dyes are secured from Herifiera litoralis, Dry, 
and from different species of Bihiscus, Semecarpus, Terminalia and 
Diospyros. Yellow dyes are got from the seeds of Bvxaorellana , Linn., 
from the wood of Nauclea ; from Gartliamus tmctorius, Linn. ; from the 
bark of the common mango ; from YiUx and from Perisirophe 
tinctoria, Nees, 


Fob long alter Dalton announced his atomic theory the %vord atom 
applied equally to the smallest particle of an element as well as to the 
smallest particle of a compound, and it was in order to avoid this 
ambiguity that Avogadro named the latter a molecule. Through the 
genius of Clerk Maxwell it became possible by means of the kinetic 
theory on the basis of experimental data to calculate not only the ab- 
solute mass of the molecule but also its dimensions and the speed of 
its movement. The hydrogen molecule weighs about three million, mil- 
lion, million, millionths of a gramme. It is about one-hundredth mil- 
lions of an inch in diameter and it moves at several hundred yards 
per second. The general agreement between the values derived from 
different kinds of measurement is remarkable. Still the theory can- 
not carry complete conviction because of the nipnber of hypotheses it 
involves and so some have not been wanting who refused to believe 
ill the objective reality of molecules. 

In the year 1827, the botanist Brown when watching pollen 
grains in water under the microscope, saw; that they were in constant 
rapid motion. This Brownian movement> as it was called, observed 
long before by Buffo w and Spallanzani, who saw in it a manifestation 
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of life, is now known to show us not the molecules themselves but 
a magnified picture of molecular movement. Quite recently Jean 
Perrin, the French physicist, has proved that the magnitudes calculated 
from these coarse suspensions are the same as those got from the 
molecular kinetic hypothesis. Housed a fine suspension of gamboge 
in water and found that these particles in Brownian movement 
behaved exactly as the molecules of a gas would behave according to 
the kinetic theory. 


“ Whether we calculate the fundamental molecular magnitudes 
from the viscosity of gases ” writes Prof. A. Findlay in The NezO ' 
Staiesman “from the Brownian movement of fine, but visible parti- 
cles ; from the phenomena of radio-activity. ; or from the blue colour 
of the sky, by which also the discontinuous structure of matter is 
made manifest, the same results are obtained, and the real existence 
of molecules is hereby established with a probaMlity amounting to a 
certainty.’* And as Prof. Perrin has said atoms are no longer eter- 
nal indivisible entities, setting a limit to the possible by their irredu- 
cible simplicity ; inconceivably minute though they be, we are begin- 
ning to see in them a vast host of new worlds, .... Nature reveals 
the same wide grandeur in the atom and the nebula, and each new 
aid to knowledge shows her vaster and more diverse, more fruitful 
and more unexpected, and above all, unfathomably immense.” 


An object with a certain index of refraction attains the property 
of transparency if placed in a liquid' having a corresponding index of t 
refraction. In 1914, Dr. Spalteholtz published in Leipzig a book con- 
taining formulae for making such liquids and quite recently Dr, 
Harmer of the Natural History Department of the British Museum 
explained the remarkable nature of the process which the' trustees of 
the British Museum wished to use, though patented in Germany in 
1909. He said that a rat could be taken and prepared, then put in 
certain specified solutions and it would become extremely transparent 
so that one could see the details of the skeleton through the skin and 
the muscles. The Museum wished to use this process partly for pre- 
paring objects to be exhibited to the public and partly for study 
purposes. 


BECENT PEETODIGAL LITERATURE, 

CONTBMPOBABT REVIEW. 

The December number of the Contemporary Eevieto opens with an 
article on ‘ The Education Bill/ by the Marquis of Crewe. With the 
main ediicatioual provisions of the Bill Lord Crewe is satisfied. 
It was with profound dismay, thei’efore, that he heard that the Bill 
would be postponed to an uncertain date. He expresses particular 
satisfaction with the clause in the Bill which deals with the establish- 
ment of nursery schools for children from two to live years of age, 
and he approves also of the provisions whereby education authorities 
may make by-laws compelling attendance above fourteen. These 
provisions constitute a small industrial revolution in some districts in 
the north of England, and are bound to encounter a considerable 
amount of opposition both in and out of Parliament. With regard to 
the administrative changes proposed, Lord Crewe says it cannot be 
denied that fears have been widely expressed that there will be too 
great a development of centralisation if the Bill becomes law. The 
truth is that in this matter there is a dilemma to be faced. It is the 
policy of the nation to leave control as far as possible to the local 
authorities, and on the other hand it is the duty of the Central Authority 
to see that a certain standard of efficiency is maintained all over, 
devising, if need be, means for coercing recalcitrant or supine govern- 
ing bodies. There is the danger lest in seeking to ftilhll tliis function 
it may interfere with the efforts of progressive local bodies to introduce 
reforms. In respect of its financial provisions the Bill is open to a 
good deal of criticism. The difficulties to be faced by indigent areas 
have not been adequately recognised in the allocation to many districts 
of the respective shares of total outlay betw’eeii the Exchequer and 
the local rates. But on ‘the whble he thinks the Bill deserves general 
admiration and approval. 

In / The New Orientation in Germany ’ Mr. William Harbutt 
Dawson shows that in constitutional matters Germany is making 
progress, and that the War cannot leave her as it found her. In spife 
of the censorship of the press the outside ^vorld has been able to 
recognise many indications not only of the opposition of the 
Junkers to reform but of the growing strength of the Progressists 
of all parties. The changes impendingin Prussia mark a great advance. 
At the same time Mr. Dawson points out that franchise reform in 
Prussia does not touch the true constitutional problem in Germany. 
The reform required for the Empire as a whole is one which will 
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emancipate ib from the illegitimate and mischievous influenee of Prussia 
in its political life ; and that emancipation will only come about when 
the nation passes under genuine parliamentary government. In a Ger- 
man democratic paper it was recently stated that ‘ Germany is half-way 
between absolutism and parliamentarism : she must either go for- 
ward or backward and these words in his opinion faithfully describe 
the present situation. In the event of defeat in the War, he 
says, Germany may be expected to go forward of her own accord, 
but if by any chance her political system survive, militarism will 
survive with it, and further, if the German autocracy is eonfirined 
in its old position it 'would be its first and persistent aim to restore 
autocracy in Eussia. It would be fatal, therefore, to regard the 
question of German constitutional reform as a merely subordinate issue 
of the War: and though he is suspicious of after-war policies of 
I’etaliation, he thinks there is no metasiire of political or economic 
pressure w’hieh would not be justifiable for tho direct purpose of 
forcing Germany’s stubborn sovereigns to surrender their ill-gotten 
and ill-used monopoly of political power. The Allied Governments 
should formally state in clear and definite language that to the 
present Government of Germany there can be no return of colonies or 
coaling stations after the War, and that with it, so far as they are con- 
cerned, there can be no diplomatic or commercial intercourse of any 
kind. While the preliminaries of peace may have to be concluded wuth 
the present enemy rulers and Governments, the Allies should inform 
Germany that when the peace congress comes'^hey will treat only 
with the direct representatives of the nation. Parliamentary govern- 
ment will not come in Germany in English forms. Eather, he believes, 
the Germans will go for their model to their own old and well-tried 
system of municipal government with its executive of experts, each 
chosen by and directly responsible to the town council, yet not 
liable to removal at every election of that body so long as he retains 
its complete confidence. With a Germany so democratised, the Allies 
might negotiate in an' accommodating and, perhaps, an indulgent 
spirit, regarding her no longer as an enemy to be shunned but as an 
associate with whom they wmtild be able to co-operate in the common 
tasks of civilisation. 

Mr. J. G. Swift Ma(»Neili criticises the system of the War Cabinet 
which in his judgment is the outward anfE visible sign of the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution. The old cabinet system; ho says, wvas 
based on the principle of the direct and continuous responsibility of 
Ministers to the House of Commons and of the House of Commons to 
the people ; the War Cabinet system means the practical transfer from 
the House of Commons of the control over the executive and the 
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VDsfcing in the executive of the control over the House of Commons. 
This has come to pass through the weakness and subservience of the 
House of Commons. At the present moment, Parliamentary Govern- 
ment is suspended, and the War, which in the case of the other Allies 
has tended to the strengthening of popular rights and liberties, has in 
our case been utilised for the establishment of a practical dictatorship. 

Mr, Theodore Cooke Taylor writes on ‘The Conscription of 
Wealth’ for the purpose of distinguishing between right ways and wrong 
ways of conscripting wealth. And first ho calls attention to the 
necessity of clearly distinguishing between capital and income. With- 
out the clear recognition of this distinction, no sound business can 
be properly carried on. He then points out that in the income- 
tax and death-duties there is already a very substantial conscription 
of the wealth of rich people. In the death-duties there has been for 
some years conscription of capital on a considerable scale, but this is 
a different thing from conscription of capital in an owner’s lifetime. 
The conscription of a wrong man’s capital is not a practical proposi- 
tion, and the attempt to carry it out might bring down the fabric of 
British credit wuth a crash. What is most required at present is the 
maximum production of commodities at the minimum cost to the 
nation, and that would certainly not be effected by making the state 
the sole or part producer, which in effect is what the conscription of 
capital would amount to. In the main, the War is being financed out of 
the world’s income, and the important thing for our Government is to 
get the people to spend less in order that there may be more available 
towards the cost of the war. There is therefore jastification for Govern- 
ment control in various directions, and greater efforts still will have 
to be made to divert the nation’s individual daily expenditure from 
nationally disadvantageous to nationally advantageous- lines. The 
simple and automatic way of doing this is to increase legitimate taxa- 
tion so as to stop or largely stop the demand for luxuries, leaving it 
to each individual to choose his own form of self-denial. 

Mr. H. Wilson Harris contributes an article entitled ‘The Whitley 
Scheme at Work.’ The War Cabinet has adopted as the basis of its 
scheme of industrial reconstruction the principles embodied in the 
report of the Whitley Committee, which recommended “ the establish- 
ment in every organised trade of Industriar Councils of masters and 
men that shall have the whole conduct of the industry under constant 
review.” But before the Whitley Committee formulated its proposals, 
the masters’ association and the men’s trade unions in the decorating 
industry had organised a national joint council, and their scheme, with 
district councils at which the masters’ chairman and the men’s chair- 
man preside alternately, has been in operation for some months, and is 
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proving itis ability to avert and to settle disputes. This is eiicourag** 
iug for the success of the Whitley Scheme. There is just one danger, 
Mr. Harris says, in regard to the operation of the scheme. There k 
at present no guarantee that the interests of the consumer shall be 
safeguarded. Safety, Mr. Harris suggests, may be found in some 
combination of the methods of the co-operative system with the 
principles of the Whitley^ Scheme. 

Mr. Arthur Ponsonby writes on ‘ Eeconstruction and the Indi- 
vidual.’ He suggests that in consideringkchemes of reconstruction our 
statesmen should direct their attention not only to social diseases 
and the ills of communities and classes but to the outlook, the 
temper, and the attitude of mind of the people themselves. A weli- 
disposed community suffers less, even though no carefully prepared 
schemes are imposed on it, than an ill-disposed community under the 
guidance of the most ingenious governors. Education, of coarse, is 
the bed rock of iiidividiial advancement, but apart from the methods 
of teaching and learning and the subjects to be taught and learned, 
Mr. Ponsonby urges the need for reconstruction in the individual 
outlook on life in general and for co-ordination and unification of the 
different compartments of human thought and activity in each i^erson. 
Taking the domestic sphere, the social and professional sphere, the 
political sphere, and the religious sphere as roughly covering the held 
of human activity, Mr. Ponsonby says that while they are inter- 
dependent and complementary and while they ought to form a 
complete and harmonious whole, they are often assumed to be 
separate compartments with formidable partitions between them and 
with different codes of ethics, morality, and honour. There must be a 
spiritual awakening stimulated not by any narrow religious appeal but 
by a fuller understanding and a more intelligent appreciation of the 
unity which lies behind the complexity of modern existence. 

Sir Walter Eunciman, senior, traces a connection between the 
present war, wuth its enormous sacrifice of the best of the manhood 
of Europe, and the hostility of England to Napoleon, with its con- 
current support of Prussia and the Central Powers. His argument 
briefly is that the English statesmen, in power in the time of 
Napoleon absolutely failed to appreciate the world problem of their 
day, and so ^vere responsible not only for the sacrifice of tens of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen but for the establishment of a 
condition of things which led by inevitable steps to that from which 
the whole world is now suffering, 

Mr. G. P. Gooch contributes an appreciative review of Lord 
Morley’s liecolledians ; Professor H. B. Mackintosh has a very able 
article on Professor l^idngle Patterson’s Gifford Lectures, which have 
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been recently published with the title The Idea of God in the Light 
of Becent Philosophy ; and the Eev. Dr. E. Lyttleton criticises very 
severely a book called The Loom of Youth. Janet Chase gives an 
account of recent legislation in Norway on behalf of children. Mr. 
Eobert Bell discusses ‘ The Topography of the Tempest ; and Mr, 
J. E. G, deMontmorency in the Literary Supplement, deals with the 
mental aspects of diseases and their cure. Among the works reviewed 
in the Literary Supplement is a ne^v edition of Captain Trotter's 
History of India. 


The January number of the Gontemporary Bevieio opens with an 
article entitled “ The Eadical Outlook, ” by the Eight Hon’ble Waiter 
Eunciman, War, Mr. Eunciman says, is not conducted according to 
the rules of liberty, though war has become the only means by which 
liberty can be preserved. In the rush and turmoil and organisation 
of war personal liberty has to give way to the necessities of the com- 
bined, uncompromising effort of the State. The three great freedoms, 
freedom of person, freedom of opinion audits expression in speech, 
and freedom of trade have been suspended during the war, but each 
of these must be restored when the War is over. Without these no 
progress can be made in thought or action or government. With 
regard to the restriction of freedom of opinion and the expression of 
it, Mr. Eunciman says that, while the organised spread of sedition 
must be checked, the Liberal view is that the courts and not the 
executive should decide what is, and what is not, sedition. Inter- 
ference and supervision, he thinks, have been carried too far and must 
be swept aside immediately the War is over. With regard to freedom 
of trade he admits that control was necessary in respect of certain 
industries in order that the State might put forth its full economic 
strength, but the amount of control that has overspread the life of 
nearly every trade is impeding our commercial machinery and hamper- 
ing the free flow of intelligence, enterprise, and scientific adventure. 

The War, Mr. Eunciman says, has changed much, but the change 
from war conditions back to those of peace will be greater still; 
and there will be impatience with every form of dilatory or nervous 
handling of social question. What of the hitherto ill-paid agricul- 
tural labourer when he returns to his former occupation, and what 
of the housing of workmen generally ? Is labour to return to its 
old controversies ? Liberalism, Mr; Eunciman says, has great con- 
tributions to make to the answers to be given to these and similar 
questions. A higher status fo men an, m women in municipal, social, 
and industrial life is in liis opinion an essential condition precedent 
to an era of goodwill. And the only basis on which reform and 
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social ameliorafcion can rest is a system of sound finance. The burden 
of the War debt will have to be met, and it must be met chiefly, Mr, 
Kuncimaii says, by increased taxation of the well-to-do, not by a 
tariff, the weight of which falls largely on the consumers and so more 
on the poor than on the rich. Food must be freed from all imports : 
every impediment must be removed from its import. Every efl'ort 
must be made to stimulate increased home production : science must 
make her contributions to agriculture, not -merely through the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society but through every modern University and 
College. The system of allotments, Avhich has done so much to 
brighten the lives of dwellers in cities and towns, should be made 
permanent and generally there should be a real effort to carry out the 
proposals of the two Land Eeports of 1913 and 1914. Education 
must be more enthusiastically taken up, and more money expended on 
it. It will be the duty of Liberalism, as the guardian of temperance, 
to provide the atmosphere and the conditions, irrespective of all 
private interests and investments, in which the temperance missianer 
and teacher can conduct their work. There are other important 
questions, Mr. Ruiiciman says, in conclusion, which Liberalism will 
have to deal with, but which be has not space to discuss. 

Lord Parmoor deals sympathetically with - Lord Laiisdowne’s 
letter, more particularly with reference to its advocacy of the formation 
of a League of Nations. The main purport of the letter, Lord 
Parmoor says, was to raise the question whether the aims with which 
the War commenced cannot be obtained without such a prolongation 
of hostilities as will spell ruin for the civilised world and an intinite 
addition to the load of human suffering which already lies upon 
it. The letter falls into two parts. It asks, in the first place, 
for some further pronouncement on the present war aims of the 
Allies, and secondly it emphasises the vital necessity of adequate 
security against the risk of the recurrence of aggressive warfare in 
the future. As to the request for soma farther pronoiuioement on 
the war aims of the Allies, Lord Parmoor finds no fault with Lord 
Lansdowne. In particular he approves of his characterisation of the 
cxpi^essioo, ‘The Freedom of the Seas’, as an ambiguous formula, 
capable of many inconsistent interpretations, and therefore in need 
of more precise statement. In regard to the formation of a League of 
Nations, Lord Parmoor says it is the essential argument of those who 
favour it that such a League would give permanency to peace condi- 
tions and that without that a^iy peace might not inaptly be called 
immature or premature. He further says that the primary condition, if 
there is to be any chance of providing an effective sanction to prevent 
the recurrence of aggressive warfaro, is a measurG of relative disiirma- 
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menij among the nation’s party to^the League. This condition has been 
overlooked, in mucli of the cribicisin levelled at the- principle of a 
Laagne of Nations. 

, In regard to the constitution, functions, and authority of a League 
of Nations, Lord Parmoor says there would have to be a permanent 
International Court, judicial in character, and -with that atmosphere of 
trained impartiality which is the distinguishing feature of a well-con- 
stituted tribunal. Such a Court would be competent to decide all justi- 
fiable questions such as the interpretation of treaties and questions 
catDable of judicial treatment. He thinks suggestions for the frame- 
work of such a great international tribunal might be got from the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council of the United Kingdom, which, though not inter- 
mational in character, exercise jurisdiction over independently consti- 
tuted subjeot tribunals. But the formation of a League of Nations, 
Lord Parmoor thinks, wmuld be useless unless the orders made by the 
International Court were enforceable by adequate sanction. Two 
methods of sanction have been suggested — the sanction of industrial 
boycott and the sanction of armed force. There is no reason, Lord * 
Parmoor says, v/hy these two forms should not be applied with cumu- 
lative effect, though in the last resort it might be necessary to use 
the whole strength of the League against any peccant nation. To those 
who disapprove of the use of armed force under any circumstances the 
reply is that in face of such a combinition as a League of Nations 
would provide, the outbreak of war would be improbable, and even 
if it did break out the conditions would be unfavourable to the 
aggressor and the waste and ruin would be less terrible than in a 
■world conflagration. 

In an article entitled, ' Beyond the Battlefield ’ Sir John Macdonell 
also deals with the question how to establish a better inter-State order 
after the War : better in the sense that it will give greater security for 
peace and orderly progress in all the many directions which the human 
spirit is likely to take ; better in the sense that it will allow free play 
to growth ; better because, while not wasteful of the achievements of 
the -past, it win assume that a different future awaits the world? 
better, too, because it will permit each community to live its own life 
and conform to its own ideals. So far, he says, the outlook is dark. 
The spirit of nationalism is still aggressive, and there are demands for 
tariffs against particular nations. At present there is no public land of 
Europe in the old sense of that phrase : the old order is passing and 
the new has not yet come. At -the same time, Sir John Macdonell 
says, there are signs that the principles of a new public law of Europe 
are emerging from the utterances of statesmen of diverse nationalities 
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and character, based not on dynasti^ interests or the balance of power 
but on the needs of all members oflhe community of nations— a pub- 
lic law which they may not always observe but by which they agree to. 
be judged. None of these is more remarkable, he says, than the change 
of view as to the place and function of small states. The existence pf 
such States is now recognised as abiding testimony that Force is not 
supreme. 

With reference to any measures of reorganisation that may he 
proposed for the ainelioratioii of international relations, Sir John 
Macdonell says there must in the first place be provision for pacific 
growth. As ill the national affairs of most States some provision is 
made for growffh, so must it be in connexion with international affairs. 
In the second place existing institutions should as far as possible be 
utilised, though new movements should be noted as well as the 
demand for new institutions. And just as in almost every country 
there is provision more or less complete for legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions, so in any international federation or confederation 
there should be similar provision.. , 

In ‘ The Entente and the Allies of Germany ’ Mr. Noel Buxton 
argues that both i^ustria-Hungary and Bulgaria are getting weary 
of German control and the sway of German militarism, that in Austria- 
Hungary a new spirit of liberalism seems to be in the ascendant, and 
that so far as Bulgaria is concerned the political situation has been 
greatly altersd by the Russian tie volution. In view of the whole cir- 
cumstances he is of opinion that an Entente policy aiming at the 
detachment of these nations from Germany might be adopted with 
good chances of success, 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh gives some account of ‘ Recent Educational 
Progress in India, ’ dealing more particularly with the most recently 
founded Universities. Ho seems to think the extension of primary 
education is chiefiy a question of money. Cither articles are ‘The 
Greek White Book, ’ by Dr. Ronald M. Burrows ; ‘ Turkey and Its 
Peoples, ’ by Mr. Joseph Bliss, AI, P. ; ‘ With the Serbians in Corsica, ’ 
by Kathleen E. Boyds, and ‘ A Plea for a Higher Income Tax, ’ by 
Professor A. L. Pigou. Air. I. E. G. deAIontmorency contributes a 
short article to the Literary Supplement, and the number concludes 
with the usual reviews of books. 
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Feom the Qxjabterlies. 

Minduum of is the title of an article in the Asiatic 

Rcmetv for November last, by E. H. Barrow, I. C. S. (retired), and it 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of Madras readers. There is a 
strong leaning in many quarters towards mysticism and occultism, and 
Mrs. Besant has built up on the basis of the subjective experience of 
Hinduism a new creed, which, in spite of proved fraud, holds a wide 
sway. Mr. Barrow does not try to discover what it is in Theosophy 
that makes this strong appeal ; his aim is rather to point out the 
dangers inherent in the system. 

His chief complaint against Theosophy is that “it is merely a 
rechauffe of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. All the root doctrines 
are the same.” Foremost among these is the doctrine of Eeincarna- 
tion, or the Transmigration of Souls, which professes to solve our most 
difficult problems and to moralize the otherwise inexplicable facts of 
life. The eternal Why ? Whence ? Whither ? that puzzle our minds 
and try our faith, are fully answered by Mrs. Besant with the help of 
Hindu philosophy, modern physical science and some astounding as- 
sumptions of her own. No doubt this is one reason for the appeal 
that Theosophy exercises over some minds ; it offers such a neat 
explanation of their difficulties to those who can accept Mrs. Besant’s 
‘ lacts/ And yet these wonderful ‘ facts’ are the merest assumptions, 
often the most palpably shallow inventions, clothed in language ludi- 
crously crude. 

Mr. Barrow gives a brief outline of Mrs. Besant’s teaching. It is 
all complete and dogmatic, no uncertainty anywhere. She can even 
tell us exactly how long “the mental body” stays in heaven ; the 
time “ may stretch from 1,500 to 2,000 years.” After this it attains 
a still higher state of being, and then begins to get restless for more 
experience and soon takes another plunge into our lower sphere. 
Not ^nly so, but the able President of this great Society has precise 
knowledge of the working and personnel oi the department for fitting 
souls with bodies, and can give us most illuminating glimpses into its 
organization. Mr, Barrow offers a very " delightful analogy at this 
point ; he says, “ We are here reminded of the child who complained 
that her mother could not satisfy her about the domestic arrangements 
in heaven, when the cook could tell her all about them.” But when 
we ask, How do Mrs. Besant and other adepts know these ' facts ’ ? 
we are told that they are revealed to them in occultism, as the 
reward of thinking about nothing 1 

At one point we part company with Mr. Barrow, He says, 
“ Now, there are certainly arguments in favour of reincarnation, and 
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we know that in ancient times it was universally believed in.” This 
seems to us to concede too much, and is, besides, not correct; The 
doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls was not part of the reli^^^^^ 
of Greece. There is good evidence that it was an importation into 
Greek thought from primitive tribes with whom the Greeks came 
in contact ; Pythagoras and Plato only dabbled in it and played with 
it as an interesting speculation. Again, there is no trace of it in the 
Vedas, it is not an Aryan belief ; the Aryans seem to have acquired it 
from the pre- Aryan tribes of the Ganges valley ; ^ and Hindu philoso- 
phy moralised the old primitive belief by the doctrine of Karma, In 
modern times it has been found among the extremely primitive abori- 
ginal tribes of Central Australia in the most crude and curious forms. t 

A danger to which even the most ennobling religions are open is 
that they should lose touch with the vital element that started them 
and rely on rites and ceremonies. To quote from the article under 
review : “ If the latter [the vital spirit] is wanting, religions tend 
to become mere magic, and, relapsing into a kind of animism, depend 
on maiitras, passes, charms and incantations ; or, they sink still lower, 
and become a prey to witchcraft, demonology, and fetichism. Mean- 
while the thoughtful become rationalists, and the crowd drop into the 
abyss of pure nature worship,” Christianity is saved by belief in 
Christ, the divine and living Lord, Who is continually giving us of Plis 
Spirit and teaching His followers a new and living way of righteous- 
ness, But Theosophy admits only that Christ was “ one of the Masters 
of Wisdom ”, and it is already far on "the road to the degeneration 
described above. Mrs. Besant tells us that the air is peopled with 
gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, and discarnate spirits good and bad. 

Theosophy professes to be not a religion but a philosophy, so 
that you can be a Theosophist and yet remain a Hindu, Muhammadan 
or Christian. But, as Mr. Barrow clearly points out, neither of the 
two latter religions can be held by a Theosophist, for Theosophy’s 
prescribed means of soul-culture definitely exclude the idea of a, > per- 
sonal God to whom prayer and worship can be offered. In the process 
of soul- formation complete abstraction must be practised by keeping 
the mind fixed on vacuity, till finally the state called in Hindu 
mysticism Samadhi is reached, the student becomes an adept, and the 
mysteries of occultism are revealed to him. This has of course been 
practised in the Bast for centuries, with the dire result of atrophied 
minds. What will this system of mind* culture on the one hand, and 


^ See Intercourse hetmen India and the Western World, H. S. Bawlinson ' 
Chapter YIIL 

t See Native Tribes of Omitral Australia, Spencer and Gillen. 
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this encouragement of spiritism on the other, result in ? The human 
heart cannot do without a personal God with whom it can come into 
direct relations of love and trust; and the ordinary folk, denied this, 
Mnk- into depths of idolatry and crushing superstition. Mr. Barrow 
draws attention to China, where precisely this result is seen; there 
fetichism and demonology hold a reign of terror, the natural outcome 
of atheistic religion, Christianity has freed its followers from the 
tyranny of such superstition by its teaching of a personal God revealed 
in Christ as a God of love. It has brought us liberty, freedom from 
fear, which atheistic or pantheistic systems must always fail to do. 

Fortnightly Eeview. 

At present w^hen event follows event at such short intervals, news 
rapidly becomes stale ; but all the more on that account it is necessary, 
if we are to keep our balance, to look back at what has happened a 
few months ago. For this purpose few accounts of the War are more 
valuable than those contributed to the Fortnightly ; although one has 
to regret that the writer has been admitted to official information and 
so pledged to official secrecy. But he is not upset by it and does not 
allow reticence to be misleading. In the November number he de- 
scribes the operations from September 21 to October 20, 

In May General Petain succeeded General Nivelie, the under- 
standing being that rash attacks were to be avoided. To correspond, 
Sir Douglas Haig transferred his surplus force from the north of the 
Hindenburg line to Flanders; this occupied six weeks. Then the 
Wytschaete bend and the Messines ridge were captured. On July 31 
the northern extension of the latter was seized, and the French on our 
left also advanced. On August 16 we gained Langemarok and made 
a little progress further south, but the Germans had now been ■power- 
fully reinforced. On September 20 the attack on the next ridge, to 
which Fasschendaele gives its name, began. This ridge begins, on the 
south, at Gheluvelt and Becelaere’; north of Passchendaele it dips to 
West roosebeke and thence to Staden, about four miles to the east of 
Houthulst Forest, which ‘the Germans have used as a screen for 
reserves frocn the beginning of the War. The ridge and the forest are 
the keys to the German positions oh the coast ; and the ridge is now 
almost entirely in our hands ; we may expect here early in spring 
fighting as fierce as any the War has seen. September 22 gave us a 
good hold of the western edge of the southern half of the ridge. The 
number of prisoners captured was smaller than it would have been in 
a similar success earlier in the War ; for the German frontline was 
held lightly, and behind were the pill-boxes,” small concrete strong- 
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holds, that supported each other with maohine-gim fire, and, being 
half underground, were difficult to hit with a high explosive shell, the 
only treatment that would put them out of action— from a distance, 
at least, as field-guns at short range followed up with bombs proved 
quite effective. 

A German counter-attack on September 25 was the prelude to 
another attack on the 26th which gave us all Polygon -Wood, all 
Zonnebeke, and about half of the southern part of the ridge bringing 
us to the outskirts of Gheluvelt, The next British move was on 
October 4 ; this gave us all the middle of the ridge, and left the Ger- 
mans only the eastern edge in the south, with Gheluvelt and Becelaere. 
On the north they still held Fasschendaele, but we were now within a 
couple of miles of it. 

What was to be done next ? It was a question of strategy as 
well as tactics ; was the British objective the recovery of Lille or to 
push a wedge north-west into Belgium along the edge of the higher 
ground 7 Apparently the latter ; with Broodseinde in the centre of 
the ridge for pivot and in conjunction with the French we reached the 
south of Houthulst Forest. Probably it was the bad weather and the 
state of the ground that prevented us from adding Passchendaele to 
our captures, and still worse weather on the 12th had a similar efiect. 

The concluding paragraph of this part of the History conveys a 
lesson much needed by British journalists and statesmen, possibly even 
by British Generals. “ It is often said that the fate of the War will be 
decided in Flanders. This is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
We are fighting with Allies, and there are other fronts besides the 
British front.' A decisive victory in Flanders will restore Belgium 
to the Belgians, but not Alsace-Lorraine to France, nor Serbia to the 
Serbs, nor will it give Trieste! to Italy, or the Bukowina' to Eu- 
mania. Before the War ends, the Germans must be beaten on all 
fronts, and, however hard we hit them in Belgium, the struggle will 
go on till there is victory everywhere. It is right to keep this in 
mind, as there is sometimes a tendency to build premature hopes of 
peace on the successful result of the Flanders campaign. Our own 
strategical position will be enormously strengthened when we have 
rid Belgium of the invader, but a great deal will remain to be done 
before the Allies are in a position to dictate the only terms of peace 
which will satisfy their war aims.*’. 

At the end of September General Maude decided to attack the 
Turkish right flank, as a means of disconcerting their reported plans 
for the recovery of Baghdad. This was at Eamadiya, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, the general direction of which here is only a little 
south of east. The road from Aleppo here runs pretty close to the 
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river, and crosses the Aziziyeh canal, which runs in a south-westerly 
direction from the river. Another canal which runs south-east oon- 
nects the Habbaniyar Lake with the river. Between the canals is the 
Aziziyeli ridge, and between the lake and the river the Mushaid ridge. 
The Mushaid ridge was seized in a surprise night attack on the 27th, ‘ 
then the infantry crossed the Habbaniyar canal and attacked from the 
south, capturing the other ridge after' some pretty stiff fighting. The 
cavalry had been sent to cut off the retreat along the Aleppo road, but 
the Turks surrendered on the morning of the 29th without seriously 
attacking it. 

The British force covering Baghdad was at that time distri- 
buted between Bakuba on the Diala, Samarra on the Tigris a 
hundred miles or so above Baghdad where the line from Baghdad 
ends, and Feludja, below Eamadiya, on the Euphrates. The Eus- 
sians on our right have retired considerably. 

Wbat is to happen in Mesopotamia the writer in the Fortnightly 
could not predict. An advance up the Euphrates or the Tigris is 
possible, or, on the other hand, General Ealkenhayn may be medi- 
tating an attack on Baghdad ; that, however, might leave his communi- 
cations with Constantinople liable to rupture, or disorder at any rate, 
if General Allenby advanced. 

In the December number the story is carried on to November 20. 
We may begin with Flanders. On October 22nd French and British 
together forced their way into the Southern edge of Houthulst Forest 
and the line between it and the ridge was also advanced ; on the 26th 
the French seized several villages to the South-west of the wood. On 
November 6 the Canadians advanced on Passchendaele from West and 
South and took both it and two hamlets beyond ; four days later we 
failed to capture Westroosebeke, its strategical importance accounting 
for the unusual vigour of the German resistance. Of the battle of 
Cambrai only the initial success is recorded. 

The main subject, however, is the Italian debacle, No serious 
offensive has been conducted by Italy except against Trieste ; but the 
left flank of the attacking force was weak. The Austrians held the 
Bredil pass, with strong bridgeheads at Tolmino and Plezzo which 
.the Italians never attempted to capture, although for a short time they 
were across the river at a point between them. Hindenburg concen- 
trated seventy-five divisions (of which thirty were German) behind this 
twenty- mile front ; they were hidden by the solid mass of Monte Nero. 
The offensive began on October 28 on the 24:th the Austro-Germans 
crossed the Isonzo at S. Lucia, a little to the South of Tolmino. On 
the 27th they reached Cividale, an advance of twenty miles from 
Tolmino, and also occupied Gorizia. By this time the bulk of the 
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Second Army had been captured; The Third Army began its retreat 
from the Carso Plateau, intending to hold the Lower Tagliamento, but 
the enemy’s advance refused them the -time. On the 28th OdiuB 
.which had been General Cadorna’s headquarters fell ; and an attepoipt 
on the 31st at holding the lower Tagliamento cost the Third Army 
60,000 prisoners. A stand was made till November 4, when a retire- 
ment to the Livenza took place ; this line was forced on the 7tb, and 
the Italians fell back on the Piave. By this time they had lost 250,000 
men and 2,300 guns. On the 10th Asiago on the Sette Oommuni 
plateau was captured once more ; the Upper Piave did not hold out 
long. The critical spot was now the. part between the rivers Piave 
and Brenta, and it was to that spot the French and British reinforce- 
ments were hurried. The writer in the Fortnightly scarcely expected 
this line, lower Piave, then the hilly section between the Piave and 
the Brenta, and then the southern edgerof the Sette Oommuni plateau 
to be held, and was a little doubtful of the Adige. He considered 
the Allied Intelligence Department to blame as well as the Italian for 
the failure to prepare for the special concentration ; but the part of the 
front chosen for the first assault seems to have been too weak to 
stand a much more ordinary attack, and the Italians seem not to have 
learned from Flanders and their own experiences of 1916 the advis- 
ability of fortifying places in the rear, On the other hand it was 
the masterly retreat of the Third Army from the Isonzo to the 
, Tagliamento that saved the situation. 

In Mesopotamia little occurred; the Turks advanced down the 
Tigris to Dur, ten miles below Tekrit; on November 2 we advanced 
and defeated them there, and on the 5th at Tekrit ; but we retired as 
promptly and were back at Samarra on the 8th. The reason was 
that a Turkish corps was in the Jebel Hamrin, a hilly district on the 
left bank. On the 18th General Maude died, to whom the remark- 
able tribute is paid, “ from the day he took up the leadership in 
September 1916, to the day of his death he never made one mistake, 
and this is more than can be said of any other British General during 
the present war.” 

On October 30, General Alienby advanced along a thirty-mile 
front towards Gaza and Beersheba ; the latter was taken by surprise 
-on the 31st. Khufweileh, ten miles North of Beersheba, fell on 
November 5 and the centre was on the same level at Abu Hareira 
and Tell-es-Sheria, the latter on the railway. This compelled the 
Turks to abandon Gaza and it was occupied on the 7th. A general 
retreat followed. 

Mr. Eobert Crozier Long writes on Finland’s independence, which 
we may take to be now aohieved. The dispute between the Eussian 
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Provisional Government and the Finnish Landtdag is of some interest - 
to the student of polities. The former held that the ‘ higher power ' 
f was now vested in it, while the latter believed that as the Tsar held it 
as Grand Duke of Finland it had passed to the Finnish people. The 
Bill in its later form seems to indicate that the Upper House (with 
the curious name of the “Economical Department of the Senate”) 
is retained on sufferance ; its members are to be appointed by the 
Landtdag in which the socialists command a majority. Mr. Long 
considered that this forcing of the pace was injudicious, but probably 
it simply meant that the Finns knew better than he what was to 
happen in Eussia. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Two events in College life, which took place in December, deserve to 
be noted. One is the part taken by our students in the Annual De- 
bating Competition held in the Madras Y. M. C, A. between representa- 
tives of the Literary Unions of the three Arts Colleges of Madras. 
Each College put forward two representatives. The subject of debate 
was Gan man be made moral by Act of Parliament ? ” the Prelimi- 
nary Competition held on the 7th December between Pachaiappa and 
Presidency Colleges resulted in the Presidency College men having to 
meet the representatives of the Christian College. This they did at 
the final debate on the 14th December. Our men argued that man 
could be made moral by Act of Parliament while the more pessimistic 
view was taken by the representatives of the Presidency College. Of 
course, the theme of the discussion still remains an open question and 
will, we fear, remain so to the end of the chapter, in spite of the 
eloquence of the dialecticians of the Madras,/Colleges who would 
decide it once for all, each party in its own way ; but the Judges who 
presided over the debate— Miss De la Hey, Principal, Queen Mary’s 
Women’s College, Madras, and Y. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, High Court 
Yakil — decided the prize for eloquence in favour of Messrs. O. C. 
Srinivasan and Mahdi Ali, representatives of the Christian College, 
who brought away the Silver Cup besides obtaining each a Silver 
Medal for himself. 

OUB students also participated in arrangements for making “ Our 
Day”., successful. Under the auspices of the College Brotherhood, 
they organised themselves into a Working Committee for co-operating 
with the General Committee in charge of arrangements in Madras. 
They sold Union Jack flags in thoroughfares, in tram cars and by 
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house-to-house visitation in different parts of the city. The present 
writer remembers how, when he was going on a tram car in Popham's 
Broadway, he was suddenly attacked by one of Mr. J. P. Gotelingam’s 
two sons in the College with the oifer of a flag for which, of course, 
after realising the situation, he paid the price, but the effect upon his 
fellow-passengers of this coup on the part of the students was marvel- 
lous. More than a dozen passengers purchased flags, some quite 
ebeerfuily and some by way of yielding to the importunate demand of 
children going with them. Our students had sometimes to use all 
their powers of persuasion, explaining the objects of “ Our Day,'' be- 
fore they could effect a single sale. Nor were they afraid of crowds in 
the Evening Bazaar or the railway station : indeed, it was in these 
places they felt most inspired and carried on a roaring trade. They 
helped the General Committee by delivering flags for sale to different 
schools in the city and the suburbs. On “ Our Day ” itself they posted 
themselves at each entrance of the South Indian Athletic Grounds and 
saw to it that no one entered without wearing or buying a flag. Nor 
was their activity confined to the sale of flags. They sold Lucky Bag 
tickets (of one rupee each) for Es, 521, the proceeds of the sale of flags 
being over Ks. 200 which means that they sold nearly three thousand 
two hundred flags, which, some would say, is not a bad number. The 
Brotherhood and especially its Secretary, Mr. 0. 0. Srinivasan, 
deserve to be congratulated upon the work they turned out in the 
course of a single week, i.e., from the 5feh to 12fch December. 

GeaDUATES of the year ! It is my privilege to welcome you this 
evening both on behalf of 'the College and on behalf of the old Boys’ 
Association. My connection with the College hardly extends to a 
year and a half yet : and I cannot help wishing that some one with 
a better record than myself, either an old boy or one with a richer 
record of service had been chosen as the spokesman on this occasion. 
But those who have the final say in these matters have decided 
otherwise, and here lam in obedience to their mandate. 

Yesterday afternoon you were solemnly admitted, along with 
others from all parts of South India, by the Chancellor of our Umver- 
sity, to the great company of its graduate members. To-day in a less 
formal but in a more intimate way, we are met here to congratulate 
you and to welcome you, who belong to us, to the no less great com- 
pany of the alumni of our College. We congratulate you on the 
success you have already attained and trust and pray that it may be 
only the firstfruits of still greater triumphs to come. 


Address to Graduates of the College, November 33, 1917, by Prof, Raju. 
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By receiving your degreea you have been admitted to that great 
brotherhood of University men scattered all over the world, who, 
however different they may be from each other in race, creed, tradition, 
and ancestry, are yet one in their training and ideals. Before you 
were formally admitted into that honourable company you promised 
the Chancellor “ that you will in your daily life and conversation con- 
duct yourselyes as becomes members of this University, that to the 
utmost of your opportunity and ability, you will support and 
promote the. cause of morality and sound learning, that you will, so 
far as in you lies, uphold and advance sound order and the well-being 
of your fellowmen, that you will faithfully and carefully fulfil the 
duties of your several professions, that you will on all occasions main- 
tain their purity and reputation, and that you will never deviate from 
the straight path of their honourable exercise by making your 
knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These are solemn obliga- 
tions and it is a moment of consummation in your lives when you take 
such solemn vows. At such a time as this, it is natural to look back- 
wards into the past as a time of preparation and equipment, and 
forwards into the future to survey the ^vork that is yet to do. 

So I wish to say to you a few brief words from the standpoint of 
the College in which you have studied, and from which you are going 
forth into the world, I hope that the memories of the days you have 
spent within these wails will abide with you long, and that you will 
look back upon the old College with affection and gratitude. During 
the days you have been with us, have tried to the uttermost of our 
strength to help you not only to get your degree, which is the hali- 
mark of your educiition, but I trust, in some measure at least to pre- 
pare and equip you as far as in us lies, for the battle of life, for the 
more arduous duties of manhood. Now that you are going from us, 
we send you forth loaded with our blessings and good wishes. May 
God bless you richly. May success and prosperity and sui^shine 
attend your path. May you never forget that love of learning for its 
own sake and that reverence for ideals that you have learnt here ; 
wiierever you may be, whatever your vocation in life be, may you never 
forgot that you belong to the great brotherhood of this College, and 
conduct yourselves in a manner worthy of it. Thera never was a 
more momentous epoch in the history of Southern India than the one 
in which we live, and in the years to come, you may be rivals in pro« 
fessions or take up opposite sides in public questions, but whoever 
you are, wherever you may be, whatever the issues involved be, may 
you never forget that you lived within these College walls where 
European and Indian, Hindu and Muhammadan, Christian and non- 
Christian, Brahmin and uon-Brahmin all meet and mingle together in 
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ilie unity of a common life and live as 6ne family. so outside 

these College \Yalls 3 ;emember that you are sisill children of the same 
Alma l^Iater. The old College will think of you still will remember 
you with ahcction and watch your progress with interest and pride. 

So far 1 have spoken of what the College has done and will do for 
you; and now may I with your permission say a word or two as to 
what you may do for the College ? In one word, I say above ail things, 
beliem in the old College still, whatever appearances be like, whatever 
you may think individually of us here, will you still beMeye that the 
heart of the College is right, that it has stood in the past, is standing 
now and will stand for ever for all that is true and good for the people 
of our land. Institutions like our College have a life of their owm, a 
sort of an ovcrsoui, which is not identical with any or even all who 
may be in it at any one time and Providence works its ways almost as 
much with as without and in spite of men. Therefore, I ask you now 
to-day in ajl solemnity to be slow to bellevs in anything against the 
College, 'to trust it and those in it as doing all things to the best of 
their lights for the true good of our people. 

If yon believe ill the College, I am sure you will help us. There 
are various ivays hi which you could. May I mention a few? .You 
could keep in touch with us. Y'ou could leave your name and address 
in the College books, you could keep informing us from time to time 
■where you are and what you are doing. You could join our Old Boys' 
Association, l^ou . could subscribe to the College Magazine. I can 
assure you that the present editor is making every effort to improve 
the quality of the articles in our monthly magazine, to make it more 
interesting, to cover topics of contemporary interest and definitely to 
set apart a section of the magazine for a detailed account of the vari- 
ous College activities, the doings of the Hostels in which you lived and 
the clubs and societies to which you belonged. 1 am asking you not 
only to subscribe, but to contribute to its pages from time to time, and 
induce others to take it who are not doing so already, you can make it 
a point to attend annual functions like this or College Day. And if 
that is not possible, visit the old College whenever you come to Madras 
and revive old memories and build up ne^v ones. Send your children 
and your children’s children to this institution hallow^ed by the memo^ 
ries of their fathers and fathers’ fathers. 

^ Another means of keeping in touch with and helping the College is 
by subscribing to its funds. I know that in the past large and liberal 
subscriptions have been given as occasions arose. I remember how 
last year when w© assembled for a similar purpose one of the new 
graduates endowed* a gold medal in Dr. Skinner’s name. But at 
piesont lam not thinking so much of special occasions and special 
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needs. They have their place and value in the history of a College, 
and when the occasion or need arises, l am sure that we would come 
forward and meet it according to our ability and according as God has 
blessed us with this world’s goods ; apart from that, surely we can all 
send in regular or periodic subscriptions to the College funds in order 
that the benefits of education may be extended, either specifying some 
particular purpose for which it may be spent, or leaving it to the 
College authorities to utilise it in the best ways. Such a fund may be 
of invaluable help in enabling the College to extend to others the 
benefits of the education that you have received. 

But there is something more that we can all do, the poorest 
among us included, and that is to bless the College where we have 
studied, to wish it well, and, to wdiatever class or creed wa may belong, 
to pray for it, to pray to the God of all the world, the fountain of ail 
light, to shower His choicest blessings on this institution, that 
wisdom and guidance may be given to those who control its affairs, 
that its resources for good and usefulness may be multiplied as the 
years go by, that a never-ending stream of good and useful men may 
go forth from it year after year who will flood all walks of life in 
Southern India, spreading sweetness and light every w^here. That is 
the ultimate end of our existence, as a College. Not in the flourishing 
state of our finances merely, nor in the ability, reputation and scholar- 
ship of our teaching staff, nor even in our success in the University 
examinations merely, but in the character of the men that we send 
forth into the needy parts of Southern India wdio will so\v the seed 
and reap the harvestP ten-fold, hundred-fold and thousand-fold, do 
we look for the signs of the true prosperity of our College. I cannot 
close these brief words better than with a prayer in which we may all 
.join. - : 

0 God, who didst put it into the hearts of good and faithful people 
three-ciuarters of a century ago, to found this College, for the imparting 
of sound learning, the building of character and the spread of spiritual 
truth and knowledge of Thee, continue to help and bless our College as 
Thou hast blessed it hitherto ; may love, unity and brotherhood be 
learnt here; may industry, uprightness and courage grow here; 
may Thy Spirit haunt and hallow these walls ; and may succeed- 
ing generations w^ho serve and study here, accept, adorn and hand on 
the heritage of the past, so that a great and glorious tradition may be 
built up here with the growing years to Thy honour and glory. 


* The above address was delivered by Mr. Rajii to the Graduates of the 
year in bfovember, 1917. 
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Dh. Miller was born on the .13th January, 1838. On the 13th 
Jarmary. 1918 he comp^^^ted his eightieth year. This happy event was 
celebrated in the College on Monday, the lltb January (the day hap- 
pening to be Pongal, or the Dra vidian Harvest Festival) by members of 
the various Goiiege hostels, the College staff and former students co- 
operating. The social part of the celebration, was gone through in the 
College Hall, after wdiich the party adjourned to the Anderson Hall 
across the street. Eao Sahib T. Ramakrisbna Pillai, President of the 
College Day Association, was voted to the chair. The proceedings 
took the form of a resolution spoken to by representatives of the 
different hostels, requesting the Chairman to send a message of con- 
gratulation as well 0 ;S a report of the proceedings to Dr. Miller at 
Bnrgo Park. Mr. C. Satyanarayana, Secretary of Caithness Hall, in 
moving the resolution, described the College as a laboratory of char- 
aeter in which large ideals making for nationality as against sectari- 
anism were inculcated, and described Dr. Miller as one who had at 
great personal sacrifice laboured in creating its traditions. Gratitude 
to Dr, Miller, be said, consisted in loyal co-operation with his success- 
ors in maintaining untarnished the honour and good name of the 
College. Mr. V. M. Ittyerah, the spokesman of Fenn Hostel, looked 
upon Dr. Miller as one who scattered far and wide through Southern 
India the benefits of Western education and played a large and import- 
ant part in shaping the general educational system, including College . 
hostels of wdiich he was the originator. Speaking on behalf of the 
Second Students' Home, Mr. P. N. Krishna Rao referred to Dr. 
Miller’s services on the Education Commission appointed by Lord 
Ripon, and observed that the hostels of the College embodied the keen 
personal interest he took in the welfare of students and the great love 
he cherished for the people of India in general and of South India in 
particular. The Rungiah Chetty Hostel found a voice in Mr. P. 
Kothandaraman, who said that Dr. Miller awakened in the people “ the 
spirit of nationality in the light of spirituality ” by imparting an all- 
round Western education. These tributes from the rising generation 
were supplemented by Dewaii Bahadur L. A, Govindaraghava Iyer 
who, speaking in the name of the Old Boys, dwelt upon Dr. Miller’s 
contribution to the educational progress of the country. The crowning 
tribute of the occasion was paid by the Chairman who spoke as 
follows: — 

We have gathered together to-night to celebrate the birthday of our 
benefactor and teacher. His philanthropy in erecting hostels for your sakes 
and the example he set as a great teacher which his successors follow in this 
institution are no doubt the strong motives which impel you to celebrate his 
birthday. But it is not merely as a philanthropist and as a successful teacher 
that we are proud of him. He had a higher mission which he tried to fulfil ; 
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and that was as a seer who influenced the life and character of the people of 
this land- It is this aspect of his work that made many an old student to 
own, with evident pride and satisfaction, his indebtedness to this College, 
'^ith what gusto the old student would give the answer to questions put to 
him, “I passed out of the Christian College.” “I am an old student of I)r. 
Miller”, and it is because you the present students appraise at its true worth 
the higher mission of his life which is continued now by his successors that 
you have combined to make this celebration as that of not one hostel as 
hitherto, but of all the hostels, and have turned out in such large numbers 
to-day. 

Gentldmen, Dr. Miller was born on the 13th of January, 1838, and I am 
safe, therefore, in saying that he has this day exceeded the Psalmist’s limit of 
age. But the singer adopted a rather plaintive note — “the days of our years 
are three score shears and ten, and if by reason of strength, they be four score 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow.” There is nothing unusual in 
that. One of our own poets sang thus about a thousand years ago. “The 
days of our years, according to the Vedas, are flve score years ; one-half is 
spent in sleep. Out of the remaining liftj^ we have to take account of infant- 
hood, childhood, and the wild boisterous days of youth; and there are also 
these to take note of — , disease, hunger, old age, and days of trouble and 
sorrow. Therefore O Lord ! I do not wish to be born again.” Perhaps these 
ancient poets did not recognize the dignity of human life. But to Dr. Miller 
life with all its sorrows and troubles, its trials and difficulties, is worth living 
and to-day the consolations of a well-spent life are his. Believe me, my 
young friends, when I say this. I stayed with him in Burgo Park, and I 
speak from personal experience. His eyes have grown dim, almost to blind- 
ness, so that he has to rely upon others to read to him all about the present 
thoughts, feelings and tendencies of the people of this land; but the inner 
vision of the man remains yet clear and unimpaired ; it is the vision of the 
true prophet who looks beyond the horizon of his village and his country, 
into the distant East and its destiny. Have we not had proof of this in 
the messages which he has been sending to us year after year, in parables 
like a true seer in the spirit of the teachings of his Master ? 

And if Dr. Miller were to be asked to-day if he would like to be born 
again, he would certainly say “yes”. He would like to be born again in his 
own dear Scotland, to inherit once more his Horse blood and breathe the 
bracing air of his native hills, to render him physically fit for arduous work, 
and come back to the land of his adoption to be the Principal of the institu- 
tion which his genius has reared acd brought to its present position. But 
perhaps when he comes back, there would be one regret. Pie would find the 
institution in a prosperous condition, not as the High School of five and fifty 
years ago with barely a hundred and fifty pupils. His energy and enthusiasm 
would perhaps find vent in some other diroction, some worthy difficult task, 
some noble ideal to strive for or some great aim to fulfil, apd we have an 
inkling of this from his Convocation address, wherein he says : -‘T cannot lift 
the veil that hides the future. Nevertheless, I am sure that if life’s burden 
is wisely borne and its common-place duties patiently discharged by you and 
by the generations to which your character and influence will of necessity be 
handed down, there will yet arise in this land of yours some community or 
race, .some city or institution, something, I know not what, in which men's 
thoughts will find noble utterance, and from which their energies will flame 
nobly forth, something that will make India a leader in the march of mankind 
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towards its appointed goal.*' Need I say that»tlie city wliicli Dr. Miller 
would in Ills re-birtli adopt as the scene of bis labours would be the ancient 
city of Madras, the community or race would be the one brought by the 
fusion of hearts closer together, and the appointed goal would be the equal 
partnership by a gradual and sure process with the other Luembers in this 
great Empire to which we have the honour to belong. But surely this task 
would be a stupendous one which even the boldest warrior would shrink from. 
But Dr. Miller would cheerfully enter the fray and lead us on gradually to 
victory in spite of impediments and even severe defects* 

Great is the facile conqueror ; ^ 

Yet haply he who, wounded sore, 

Breathless, unhorsed all covered over 
With blood and sweat, 

Sinks foiled but fights even more, 

Is greater yet. 

The proceedings were brought to a close by a speech from Dr, 
Skinner in which be thanked the Secretaries of tlie various liostek 
who had within a few days after the re-opening of the College made 
the colehration so successful, to Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer for 
his weighty testimony on behalf of former sti:id 0 nts to the work and 
worth of Dr. Miller and to Mr. Ramakrishn^ Pillai wdiose long and 
intimate contact with Dr. Miller and the Oollega made him the most 
appropriate Chairman for the occasion. In this connection it may 
not be altogether inappropriate to recall an Appreciation of Dr. Miller's 
labours by one of his own colleagues and contemporaries, only recently 
called away. At a meeting of the Free Church Missionaries in India 
held at Madras on the 15th May, 1893, to present an address of genera 
congratutation and good-will to Dr. Miller, the Eev. Charles Cooper 
spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The situation in which I find myself at this moment is such as, if it had 
been foretold to me twenty- five years ago, I should not have believed in its 
possibility. When at the aforesaid distance of time I came to India under 
the auspices of. Dr. Miller, Madras was not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Bombay and Calcutta. She was the Cinderella among the three 
sisters. She was the Nazareth out of^which nothing good could be expeoteci 
to come. Now I have the pleasure of supporting an address in which Bombay, 
oalcutta and Central India unite to do honour to Madras in the person of the 
Principal of the Madras Christian College. 

I agree with every word of the address, and with all that Dr. Hector, 
Dr. Macphail and Mr. Lendrum have said; but perhaps I may be allowed, in 
the few words I am to say, to empliasise some points, or even add to their 
number, speaking as I do from the vantage ground of a long and intimate 
acquaintance and association with Dr. Miller. 

^ The address puts forward the Christian College as Dr. xMiller s greatest 
claim to honour, and when I compare what it was twenty-five years ago with 
its present position, and w^hen I reflect on the rare .combination of qualities 
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the exercise of which has enabled Dr. ‘Miller to take all along the leading part 
in that development -his genius for organization, his omnivorous appetite 
for work, his capacity for taking infinite pains, his confidential bearing 
towards his oolleagiies which ever insured their willing co-operation, his 
libefal — almost lavish— private benefactions that have made the College 
buildings (using that term in a comprehensive sense) no unworthy compeer 
to the state-erected ‘Palace of Justice’ across the street, his vigilant outlook 
and intentive discernment, on the one hand, of providential openings for new 
developments, or departures, and on the other, of difficulties and dangers, 
sure to come but as yet below the general horizon, his readiness to fight 
{inherited with his Norse blood) when peace with honour was no longer 
possible, and his prowess in the conflict which have made Directors and even 
Governors recognise that there were limits to their power— I quite concur 
with the address in regarding the Christian College as Dr. Miller’s most 
splendid achievement. 

And there are two points here which I wish to emphasize : (1) Anxious 
as Di% Miller, like every other educationist worthy of the name, has been to 
secure academical efficiency, he has been still more anxious to make the 
College a means of moral training and discipline. My colleagues will easily 
recall occasions when, at the tiffin table perhaps, Dr. Miller has mentioned 
some new instance of regard for truth and honour on the part of a student— 
with wffiat gusto he would narrate how a boy had, say, spontaneously 
confessed his fault, although the confession involved sure punishment. These 
are but straws, it is true, but straws often best show the real trend of the 
current. (2) Again, I am certain I am right when I say that Dr. Miller has 
all along cherished it as his deepest aim to make the College a means of 
helping to pave the way for the Christianizing of India. He early saw that 
if Christ was ever to become the dominant influence in the thought and life 
of India, education had a part and, although mainly an indirect, yet a most 
important and even indispensable part to play in the bringing about of that 
consummation so devoutly to be wished for; and although his conception of 
what that part was might not coincide with the popular one, it was yet the 
conception to which he had been led by a diligent and thoughtful study of 
God’s way of working, especially as recorded in the Old and New Testaments. 
And to that conception he has been faithful, through good report and bad 
report. 

Although the address says nothing of the now historical Education Com- 
mission, a brief allusion to the part taken by Dr. Miller in it will not be out 
of place in this connection. The Orders passed by the Government of India 
iiiimeordance with the recommendations of the Commission have Justly been 
designated “The Magna Oharta of aided Education in India.” The fact, there- 
fore, gracefully recognised by the bestowal of the order of the Companion* 
ship of the Indian Empire, that no single member pf -the Commission had 
greater influence in procuring that great charter, would of itself, were there 
nothing else, be a sufficient reason for holding him in grateful remembrance. 

We in Madras are proud of the honour that the University and the 
Government have united to confer on Dr. Miller, the former by nominating 
liiui as its representative on the Legislative Council, and the “latter by 
appointing him to that office. If I may be allowed to speak from an 
experience of some fourteen years as a Fellow, there is no one who has 
taken a more active, a jiiore enlightened or a more influential part in the 
deliberations of the University than Dr. IjJiller, and therefore no one who 
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more richly deserves the honour conferred. We are glad also that by this 
appointment Dr. Miller will be in a position to exercise a gift that 1 for one 
believe he possesses in no common degree—the gift of practical statesman- 
ship. 

As regard^ what has perhaps- been the more immediate occasion of the 
presentation of this address— I mean the movement, now virtually completed, 
to erect by public subscription a statue of Dr. Miller> as a permanent memo- 
rial of him,— this is indeed a unique honour, for it rarely if ever happens to 
any but the most exalted personages to be contemporaries of their own 
statues. But unique as the honour is, it is chiefly, I believe, valued by Dr. 
Miller as a proof that the devotion of a lifetime to the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual regeneration of the youth of South India, which is his true monu- 
ment — his monurneniiim aero peremiius--h.a>s evoked a recognition and a 
response in their hearts. For although Dr. Miller has plenty of the Stoic 
independence, he has nothing at all of the Stoic cynicism, and, like all who 
take a sympathetic interest in their fellow-men he craves for their sympathy 
in return. 

To us, his colleagues, the sad part of the business is, that the thought of 
the coming of the statue suggests the thought of the departure of the living 
original. When that day comes— and may it belong postponed— there will 
be a terrible blank in the Christian College, and whoever shall be called upon 
in I’rovidence to stand in the breach, he will have much reason to take home 
to himself the exhortation, addressed with such iteration to the successor of 
Moses : * Be strong ! Be strong ! Be strong and of a good courage 
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■' The EEYiew of the Ybae. 

Finally, what shall I say about the great political movement, 
which is going on all around us, and in which as a College we 
are so vitally interested ? You probably expect me to say some- 
thing about it, and, at any rate, I do not think that I should 
be doing justice either to myself or to you if I did not do so. 
The past year will long be remembered as marking a very 
significant stage in the realisation of those hopes which we all 
entertain for the future of India. The ideal of self-government 
for India has been definitely proclaimed by the ruling power 
as the guiding principle of its policy, and at the present mo- 
ment the best minds of the country are engaged in thinking 
out the measures by which the ideal may be most surely and 
safely reached. As to the nature of these measures, there is, 
'and there necessarily must be, great diversity of opinion. But 
as to the goal itself there is practically none, and the immediate 
danger is lest, through over-insistence on party and sectional 
interests, there be lost that concentration of all the varied forces 
of Indian life, without which the problem of self-government 
cannot be solved. Beyond all question it is a great problem, 
and for myself, the feeling that is uppermost in my mind when 

By way of first articls wo jirint this month tho concluding paragraphs 
of Dr. Skinner’s review of the year and the address given by Mr. Corley 
at the College Prizegiving on Wednesday^.23rd January, in the Anderson HalL 
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I think of the path upon which India is entering, is that of the 
tremendous responsibility that it throws upon the people of this 
country, and especially upon their leaders. For what is the 
task? It is that of maintaining throughout a vast continent, 
embracing a bewildering variety of interests, modes of thought, 
and types of civilisation, a government capable of enforcing law 
and order, a government which must command the support and 
co-operation of all classes of the people, and which must there- 
fore be so directed as to secure the welfare and advancement, 
not of this or that section of the community, but of every sec- 
tion in equal degree. Hitherto that task has been performed 
by a foreign power, strong, honest, impartial, under which India 
has attained in some measure to the consciousness of national 
unity, and under which the various components of the national 
life have severally begun to realise their significance as co-equal 
partners in the life of the whole. That task is now to be 
devolved, slowly or rapidly as the case may be, but gradually, on 
the people of India themselves. That they will rise to the task, 
and ultimately lift their country to the position of a self-govern- 
ing member in the empire of liberty, I dare not doubt. But in 
the meantime, as I said, the thought that is uppermost in my 
mind is that of the tremendous responsibility that has to be 
incurred. It is easy, comparatively, to get rid of a government. 
It is very difficult to establish another in its place, and the hope 
we must all cherish is that the transference of power in this 
country may be ejffected without disorder, violence, or bloodshed, 
without any abrupt break with the past, and in such a way as 
to command the allegiance of all the many and varied interests 
that require to be conciliated. It is our duty, therefore, to 
deprecate all racial, religious, and class animosities; to set 
ourselves soberly to a study of the complex problem which the 
situation presents, and to find a solution for it, which, if falling 
short of the full and final realisation of our ideal, will be at least 
a solid step towards its achievement, not a solution which, by 
any form of one-sidedness, may retard instead of advancing the 
attainment of the goal on which our eyes are set. 

But what has all this to do. with the College? It has 
everything to do with it. For, as you are often reminded, it is 
you and those like you on whom will rest in coming days the 
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responsibility for the peaceful development of the country along 
the lines of self-government, and if the College can do anything 
to equip you for this high responsibility, and fit you to take your 
place in the public life of India as sober, patriotic, and God- 
fearing men, it -will have discharged a duty which is inseparable 
from its existence as a Christian College. You are the future 
citizens of India. On the recognition of that fact the appeal of 
the College is based, and any attempt to isolate you from the 
. healthy influences of national life is far from our purpose. That 
being so, I am not disposed to resent your interest in politics. 
It has its dangers of course, dangers of which we hear a great 
deal at this time. There is the danger lest your interest in 
public movements, movements in which you recognise the voice 
of your motherland, should become so engrossing as to divert 
your rninds from those tasks and studies on the successful 
prosecution of which your future serviceableness depends, 
should incapacitate you for sober thought and impartial judge- 
ment, and induce in your minds a restlessness and impatience 
of authority which may lead you to overstep the limitations 
which youth and inexperience rightly impose upon you. But 
after all, these are not dangers which have assumed very alarm- 
ing proportions among us, and there is another side of the 
question which, to my mind, deserves greater attention. Bor 
there is no doubt, I think, that patriotic feeling is a powerful 
factor in education, and that, if once informed with the spirit of 
national service, our education would gain immeasurably in value 
and effectiveness. It is often made a reproach to our education 
that it is pursued solely for the purpose of passing examinations, 
and winning the personal advantages which such success en- 
sures. That is far from being wholly true. But certainly, if 
education were once baptized in the spirit of service, if it came 
to mean to you that development of mind and character, that 
attainment of knowledge and capacity, that would make your 
lives a worthy contribution to the total life of your country, it 
would cease to be that course of lifeless drudgery which some 
of you find it to be ; and, sustained by the inspiration of a great 
moral purpose, would be purged of all that half-heartedness and 
tendency towards mechanical methods of work which so often 
disfigure it. Education, I ?ay, has everything to gain by alii- 
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ance with patriotism ; even as, on the other hand, those of you, 

I believe, are the truest patriots, who, under a sense of national 
responsibility, are devoting the years of your youth to the stre- 
nuous task of preparation, and who, in simple loyalty to the 
College, are acquiring those habits of self-restraint, sobriety of 
judgement, and regard for others, on which a life of public 
usefulness depends. . 

You will understand, therefore, w'hat I mean when I say 
that I am not afraid of your interest in politics. I do not mean 
that you should make a practice of attending political meetings, 
join political associations, or take part in political agitation. 
Politics is not a pastime, such as may fitly engage the energies 
of youth- It is a serious business, involving the fortunes and 
happiness of millions of your fellow beings, and demanding 
of those who engage in it all the resources of mature experi- 
ence, disciplined character, and unbiassed judgement- To these 
qualities you cannot as yet lay claim; and therefore I say, 
it is not fitting that you should commit yourselves to any 
form of political work, or constitute yourselves before the public 
the exponents of any political views. But on the other hand 
it is altogether right, that subject to the conditions of s*tudent 
life you should take an intelligent interest in public movements, 
making yourselves acquainted with their aims and methods, 
^and applying to them, in your own thoughts or in the friendly 
atmosphere of your societies, ail that you learn from day to day, 
of fact or of principle, in the intercourse of the College class- 
room. It is right, in other words, that you should feel the 
responsibility that rests on you as the repositories of' India’s 
future, that you should work under the stimulus of a great 
national ideal, and so turn to account all the opportunities 
of your College life, opportunities of learning and opportunities 
of service, that, when the time comes, you may take your place 
in the public life of your country as men trained in the exercise 
of responsibility, imbued with the spirit of service, and capable 
of bringing to bear on every problem that arises a dispassion- 
ate regard for facts, and a clear insight into the laws and 
constitution of the world in which we live. That is the ideal 
that the College sets before you, and in a study of politics 
so conducted it is anxious in every, way to co-operate with 
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_ you. Such too is the ideal for whose sake we would have you 
in the meantime refrain from the activities of public life, and 
by fidelity in small things prove yourselves fit for the larger 
responsibilities that in due time will devolve upon you. 

When we claim your loyalty for the College, therefore, we 
claim it in the name of your country. The College is not a 
political institution- It is a national institution. It does not 
stand for any one party, or any one community. It stands for 
the whole, the foster-mother of ideals apart from which politi- 
cal life becomes a mere scramble for place and power. We 
meet within its walls, Indian and European, Hindu, Christian 
and Muhammadan, Brahmana and non-Brahmana, a very mi- 
crocosm of the larger India without. We meet on the platform 
of a common life, learning, in obedience to the demands of a 
common law, that self-respect, that toleration of opinions other 
than our own, that subordination of private to public interests, 
all that consideration for others as members with ourselves of 
the same body, which is the essential requisite of national as 
of all human life. In India more than elsewhere does the situ- 
ation call for the establishment of such a spirit, as the only 
means whereby the many and discordant elements that enter 
into her life may be co-ordinated, controlled, and made subser- 
vient to the purposes of a common good. The College in the 
past has done much in this sense towards moulding the charac- 
ter of fts students for national ends ; and just so far as it suc- 
ceeds in its task, in drawing its alumni together in the bonds of 
a common allegiance to truth and right, and so making its life 
in miniature a representation of the India that is to be, it is 
performing a work of national importance, and laying the foun- 
dationSi sure and deep, on which alone, in India as elsewhere, a 
truly national life can be made to rest. 

May I remind you, however, that national life is not an end 
initself ? It is but a means to an end; and -national life realises 
its purpose only so far as it enables a people to contribute of 
the riches of its spirit to the common heritage of a restored 
humanity, a humanity restored in God. For nations as for 
individuals, the divine watchword is hot self, but service; and 
therefore the final message of the College to you who are its 
alumni is not of any temporal kingdom, realising the dreams of 
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earthly ambition. It is of a heavenly kingdom, even that 
kingdom of God, to which all earthly kingdoms owe allegiance, 
and in the service of which they;^ reach the goal of all their 
strivings. That the national life of India may be enriched with 
the truth and power of the kingdom of God, that it may be 
saved from material aims, and made the vehicle of God’s 
message of righteousness and love to all mankind, that is the 
highest end for which the College exists. It appeals to you not 
only in . the name of India but in the name of God. For it is 
our conviction that national life is a gift of God to be used in 
His service, that it is degraded, weakened and destroyed by being 
-turned to selfish and unrighteous uses, and that in the conse- 
cration of her national life to God — ^in that and in that alone— 
the path to India’s future lies. 

The Anniveesaev Addbess. 

Our annual prize-giving is a time when we may all of us 
fittingly take stock of what our College life should mean to us— . 
not to the prize-winners merely, but to all who, as past or 
present members, have shared in the life of this place. It is 
avowedly a place of learning — a place where knowledge is 
sought, where knowledge is imparted. But let us remember 
two time-honoured, but never to be forgotten distinctions, which 
are pertinent to our consideration. (1) Knowledge in itself is 
not the same thing as wisdom : you may amass unlimited learn- 
ing, only to become a pedant — a .tiresome fool. (2) Knowledge 
is one thing, character is another. The current outcry for ‘ moral 
instruction ’ is at any rate a witness to the possibility that much 
learning may be imbibed only to make its recipient a clever 
knave. The true meaning of this College, of the ideal it has 
sedulously endeavoured to uphold, the rich possibilities of life it 
opens out to us, will never be rightly appreciated, except in so 
far as we seek to make it not merely a seat of learning but a 
place where the . growing manhood of South India may be 
enriched with all that makes for the full development of the 
sane and ordered outlook on life which we call wisdom, and 
of the loyal response to the obligations of life which we call 
character. 
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It would carry me beyond all reasonable limits of time, did 
I endeavour fully to develop this theme. Let me be content 
to emphasise an aspect of it peculiarly appropriate to the present 
anniversary. You know the great French maxim, Noblesse 
oblige— nohle birth, exalted station, carries with it obligations 
from which the common ruck of men are exempted. It always 
seems to me that learning carries with it a similar obligation — 
partly Because ‘ he that had knowledge shall be beaten with 
many stripes,’ and ‘ to whom much is given, of him shall they 
require the more,’ partly because by the very fact of our lear- 
ning, by our coming under instruction in a place like this, we 
place ourselves in the position of debtors. It is this last point 
that I would chiefly emphasise. It is a simple matter of arith- 
metic that no single student of the College pays, in the way of 
fees, his share of the actual cost of the College work. That in 
itself may give food for thought : but I want to pass on to 
something deeper. You come to us to learn ; how is it that 
we have anything to teach you ? It is because we also, in our 
student days, have been privileged to receive of the bounty of 
those who went before us. In the Universities of England and 
Scotland, we have had lavished upon us treasures we could never 
have gathered for ourselves — we have drunk deep from cisterns 
which other hands than ours had hewn. And remember, in this 
great heritage of learning, it is not only the ‘ pious benefactors ’ 
who stand our creditors, though they must be named with reve- 
rence and gratitude. All who have helped to win, to preserve, 
to transmit, the fund of knowledge, hold us in their debt — from 
the pioneers who first probed the secrets of life- and of the world, 
who fashioned human speech and letters, down to those who 
have been our own immediate leaders and guides. Tf it were a 
mere matter of rupees, you might hope, .by a successful career, 
to win the wherewithal to pay the College the balance not met 
by fees. But in this deeper sense, you have incurred a debt, a 
debt to the long generations of the past, which you can never 
strictly repay. 

If there is any force in the higher obligations laid on the 
educated man, we cannot light-heartedly sit down bankrupt 
before such a debt. What then are we to do? Two things, I 
think, are within the reach of each one of us. 
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(1) VTo give thanks is good.’ Humbly recognising how, in 
the good providence of God, other men have laboured and we 
have entered into the fruits of their labours, we may strive to 
pay all honour and gratitude to the host of the nameless dead, to 
the immortal ornaments of human thought, no less than to the 
' pastors and masters ’ who have immediately instructed iis. 
At every such commemoration as this, we may fittingly express 
our sense of a lifelong obligation. Many of you are accustomed 
on the day of Sarasvati ptija to set your books before you as the 
instruments of your craft. Worship them, as the cooly worships 
his mamitti and basket, and it is a crude enough expression of 
religion. But set forth your books, bethink you of their con^ 
tents, and how by knowledge man is exalted above the beasts, 
and you may indeed find in them 'devotional incitements ’ to 
lift up your heart in thanksgiving to the only Giver of good. 

(2) As we remember that it is only by the favour of others 
that knowledge has come tons, we may make it our aim to pass 
on the good gift to the world around us. It is one of the glories 
of all the higher studies, of all true learning and knowledge, that 
giving does not impoverish the giver. ' Commercial Chemistry ’ 
may hug its secret processes, but the true learning, the true 
science:* rejoices to publish its results to all the world- And if you 
endeavour to propagate the knowledge you have won, you will 
in a real sense discharge the debt you owe to the past. Why 
did princes and merchants and landowners endow our colleges 
and universities ? Why did scholars and students through the 
ages toil to advance the bounds of knowledge and to bring 
succeeding generations into its possession? Because they desired 
that all men, everywhere and always, might enjoy the light of 
knowledge to the full. Not for their own behoof but -for ours— 
and not for ours only, but for that of generations yet unborn — 
'they shunn’d delights, and liv’d laborious days.’ As it is only 
by their grace that we are so richly endowed, so also it is , only 
as we play our part that their high ambition can be fully rea- 
lised. In helping to achieve their aim, we are surely taking, the 
means to pay our debt which our benefactors themselves would 
most of all approve. 

The events of to-day give a grim emphasis to the lesson 
I am trying to inculcate. In Eussia we see a terrible warning 
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of the disaster which may befall a people where ignorance 
is widespread. There is something alluring and admirable in 
the soul of Eussia. But a people may be ‘ led into captivity for 
lack of knowledge,’ and enthusiasms in themselves generous 
may precipitate disaster. Nor is that all. Matthew Arnold, in 
his day, tried to drive home to the mind of England the dangers 
of character without culture. To-day we need rather to lay to 
heart the disastrous issues of culture devoid of character. We 
see them, in an acute form, in the hideous irony of G-erman 
KuUur. More than that, we see them in the proven bankruptcy 
of science as a means to civilisation. The spectacle of a world 
at war reveals that bankruptcy. Unless the world can find 
some way to give to righteousness and mercy and justice control 
over all the works of man, it seems that the perfecting of 
science, the ever-increasing triumphs of knowledge, will be used 
to blot out all light and humanity in mutual destruction. 

So I return to the point from which I started. Your 
learning shall profit you nothing in the last account unless it is 
informed by wisdom and by character. In the Christian College, 
I need offer no apology for such a theme. We are here because 
we believe we can best do our part in carrying out the great 
work of * our Master and Lord by striving to enrich our students 
with all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge and character 
which God has made known to ns in Jesus Christ. I have sug- 
gested that you may help to discharge your debt by handing on 
the treasures of knowledge to others. In so doing you will be 
acting up to the precept of Jesus — ‘Freely ye received, freely give/ 
And it is in keeping with His spirit that we should give most 
lavishly to those whose need is greatest. A general obligation 
is hard to discharge. I would lay it upon your consciences that 
all your life long you endeavour in every way to forward the 
education of two most needy classes— the millions of illiterates, 
and the women of India, the sisters and wives who have so 
little part in the knowledge their brothers and husbands enjoy. 
All of you to-day aspire to be nation-builders; and I for one 
pray that God may bless you in the task. But ‘except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it/ Lay to 
heart the warnings of Eussia— of Germany. How shall the 
foundations of India’s life be well and truly laid, if millions are 
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exclndecl from tlie benefits of knowledge ? How shall the 'Chil- 
dren, the men of each succeeding gener af ion, rise to the full 
measure of their possibilities, if India’s womanhood lags behind ? 
Seek for yourselves first of all— seek, and impart to others—not 
learning only, but that knowledge of all life means which 
deserves the name of wisdom because it is disciplined and sup- 
ported by noble, unselfish character and the spirit of bumble 
service,: ■ ^ 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

' By S, SUEB,AHMANTA SaRTBI, MAA^ 

Education (true and proper) consists in the development, 
according to natural laws, of the wdiole man with his many 
phases— physical, intellectual, aesthetic, social and religious—iin- 
der conditions and methods ascertained by the science of man 
and nature to be the most suitable, and in training man at every ji 

step to apply the capacity so developed, and the knowledge | 

acquired, under all conditions, readily and well, to the greatest 
benefit of himself and his fellows. The scope of education is 
practically confined to man, as man alone has self-consciousness, 
and can perceive the meaning and appreciate the value of things 
around him, and adjust his conduct suitably to every environ- 
ment. Animals can only he tradnecl to behave according to par- 
ticular suggestions given, under external directions and coercion, 
but cannot be educated in the proper sense of the word, and such 
behaviour becomes quite meclianical with the formation of habit, 
through repeated directions and actions- i 

Education involves two factors, viz. : — 

(i) The natural gr inherited capacities, which varj^ with 
individuals though within certain limits only. 

(ii) The environment, physical (natural) and social, inclu- 
ding the home and the school. 

may be regarded as the art of making an envi- 
ronment suitable to each individual, and to each stage of his life, 
so as to call forth and bring into play all his latent capacities, 1 

* Inspector of Schools, Travanoora. f 
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general and special ; and individual development consists in the 
progressively increasing complexity of the reactions on corres- 
ponding environments. The best teacher is not one who stuffs 
the mind of the pupil with all kinds of information of which he 
may be full, but one who directs the activities of the child’s 
mind by presenting suitable objects, companions and occasions. 
But this is no easy task, as the teacher should have clear and 
definite knowledge not only of the environment constituted as 
above " (of things, persons and occasions), but also of the inner 
workings of the mind, including the special tendencies of his pu- 
pils, and their laws. And such knowledge is possible only to one 
who has sufficient experience of the world, and a scientific know- 
ledge of man and nature, and can enter into and sympathise with 
the experiences of the pupils through all the stages of their life, 
until they can stand on their own feet and act independently* 

The external conditions of life., such as the environment, 
natural and social, the home and the school, the teacher, sub- 
jects taught, books and appliances, all being the same, all the 
children who enter on a course of education do not show the 
same interest in the subjects, or the same progress, and the 
point of incapacity for further progress or development is reached 
sooner in some cases and later in others, while in the case of 
genius, that point never arrives in life. While original differ- 
ences of capacity do in part really account for the success of 
some and the failure of others in the different pursuits of life, 
the contribution of environment and education to the result is 
too often underrated. No parent would find anything wrong 
or defective in his children or home, but would throw the blame 
entirely on his neighbours or on the school, for their failings ; 
and no schoolmaster would see or acknowledge his incapacity, 
carelessness or neglect as responsible for the slow progress 
in study or bad behaviour of his pupils, but would explain 
them with reference to the natural and inherited tendencies 
of the pupils and to the ignorance, indifference and follies of 
parents. Where fies the truth then? The contributions of a 
defective home, defective education, and defective society, in 
fact of a defective environment, to the failings and failure of 
boys and men are vastly greater than is oitlina imagined 
or admitted. But every man who is capable of thinking - 
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must feel that, but for the defects of his home, company, 
school and the scheme of education, he would have soared 
much higher and fulfilled life’s purpose to the greater satisfac- 
tion of himself and his fellows, when he recalls and reviews 
his past in the light of the ideals he has formed of a home, 
school and society. Without healthy and congenial enviroii” 
ment the best talents must ebb low and run waste. What- 
good is it that a man has a fine eye for colour and shade or a 
good ear for music, if he is not carefully trained under good 
artist or if his lot is cast among men who cannot appreciate 
the art ? The man with special taste and aptitude for the art 
would certainly fare better than others without it, even under 
a poor teacher, but is sure to be left far behind another, who, with 
the same fund of original capacity, has been trained under a 
master of the art. Given native talent then, its development in 
range, height and vigour will depend wholly on the teacher and 
the facilities offered for work, which constitute in fact the en- 
vironment. Untrained talents can serve no useful purpose in 
the economy of the world and can be reckoned only as jarring 
elements in nature- A man of ordinary capacity, who, with 
patience and trouble, has acquired some sound knowledge of men 
and things, and a good character under a systematic course of 
instruction and moral influences, is a more valuable member of 
society than one who has talent which has been neglected. 

As men differ from one another in physical and mental capa^ 
city owing to causes and conditions over which we have no control, 
■we have to take them as we find them and educate. The scope 
of education lies then not in creating the same capacity or talent 
in all men (the same in quality and degree), but in turning the 
given capacity to the best account possible by evolving and 
creating the* most satisfactory environment possible. It is edu- 
cation or the want of it that makes or mars the life of an 
individual, society or nation- 

Given the materials to work upon, the mind and body of 
children, the problem of education is how to '■'make the most of 
them — to get the maximum of intellectual, aesthetic and moral 
result in the shortest time ’possible and at the minimum cost 
of energy and trouble, and the means and methods to be 
employed have "to be defined in viev/ of the ends or ideals to 
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be attained by men as members of society, of a state or nation, 
and individually with reference to their profession or occupation 
which affords them their living. 

1. It should be the endeavour of every man to acquire 
such knowledge of nature, human and physical, as will enable 
him readily to accommodate himself to the social and physical 
environment/ to save himself from all injuries and to combat . 
and turn a hostile environment to his advantage, with a view 
to fulfil those higher aims and. purposes which point to the 
progress and welfare of the society, state, nation or race to 
which he belongs. Knowledge is power, and the more a man 
knows about men and things the greater becomes his com- 
mand over them, and the less his subordination to anything 
external. Elementary science, therefore, which is the broad 
basis of all the sciences, should form the ground- work in any 
scheme of education. A man who. would be healthy and strong 
and live a long life should certainly have an elementary know- 
ledge of the constitution of his own body and the conditions 
under which the several organs perform their functions best and 
in perfect harmony, and of external conditions in nature, those 
that are congenial and those that are injurious to life. Such 
knowledge, without the conduct corresponding to it, is certainly 
useless. But the man who has such knowledge can escape the 
chances of an uncertain life, if he cares, with greater success 
than one who is devoid of it. To prove the truth of the above, 
statistics of disease and mortality should be taken from big 
towns, where such knowledge serves best, the scope for its 
application being greatest. Similarly the success of a man in 
every profession and occupation by which he earns his living, 
agriculture, commerce and tfie industries, will be in proportion 
to the knowledge he has acquired of physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy and the rest. 

2. Knowledge of human nature, which is equally essential 
to one who would make the best of his life, is being practically 
acquired by every person from the very commencement of life 
in society, and experience is the best school wherefrom such 
knowledge can be had. But the knowledge of the common 
man, naturally acquired in . the course of his dealings wdth 
other men, must necessarily be limited, as the range of his social 
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environment is but small Tq supplement common knov^ledge 
and make it grow wider and deeper, the study of literary 
works produced by eminent minds that have a wider outlook 
over human nature and experience is indispensable; for situa- 
tions, emotions and actions which can never present themselves 
in our life, but which we can understand and appreciate, 
are depicted in them with such freshness, vividness and power 
that they appeal to us with the force of reality and serve as 
inspiring ideals for us to realise in our experience. It has to be 
noted that all the nobler qualities of the human mind are best 
developed only through social life, which includes the inter- 
course with great minds through their works. Man’s chief 
aim should be to be a man among men and to serve mankind 
best, with the highest knowledge and broadest sympathy, by 
which he can raise himself to divinity itself. 

History, -including biography, also sheds abundant light on 
human nature, individually and collectively as members of a 
state or nation, and is also of,Jmmense value to every man 
in practical life. A man devoted wholly to the study of physi- 
cal science develops liis intellectual side more than the aesthetic 
or the social, including the moral or the spiritual life* 

It is essential to bear in mind that knowledge cannot be an 
end in itself, but must have a practical value in terms of human, 
experience and happiness. The proper study of mankind is man, 
and the proper ideal of mankind is human happiness, to which 
all other knowledge and ideals should be subordinate. 

The study of elementary science and of literature and 
history in outline is essential and indispensable to true culfcurej 
and specialisation in the sciences, ipcliiding history and political 
economy, should be made by those who have special apti- 
tude for the subjects with a view to enter the professions or 
to contribute to the development of the sciences, without which 
the ideal of the individual or of society, viz,; to command nature 
and make it serviceable to mankind and to augment human 
happiness, wnuld be impossible. Very few people have the 
capacity to engage in research work in science, or the conve- 
nience for the same, viz., freedom from the cares of life and 
from w^ant, and every facility therefore should be afforded by the 
society or state to: the few who are competent to enter the Md. 
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It may be noted here that the power of the intellect can- 
not be dissociated from the amount of knowledge acquired. 
While the acquisition of knowledge depends on the capacity of 
the intellect, the development of the intellect depends likewise 
on the acquisition of knowledge ; so that the measure of a man’s 
knowledge is also the measure of his intellectual capacity. 

3. The ideal of conduct consists not only in the power to 
command and rule over man (including one’s self) and nature, 
wdiich has been already stated in defining the ideal of know- 
ledge, but also in the perfect accommodation to the laws of 
nature and the absolute submission to the rules and laws which 
form the ground-wmrk of human society, and by which the 
higher life of man, moral and religious, has to.be developed. It 
is only the man who has learned to obey the law^s, to serve a 
master w^ell, that can command others well and enforce the 
laws. Every man is a member of a family and should be able to 
understand his duties and responsibilities as master and servant, 
and develop all the moral qualities in his dealings with the other 
members — sympathy and love, patience and courage, generosity 
and justice, self-control and self-sacrifice. 

The parents are chiefly responsible for the cultivation of 
the affections among the members of the family as well as 
for their conduct, exhibiting the chief virtues. As children 
acquire the virtues chiefly by imitation, parents have to set 
the models by their example, for their children to copy. But 
the generality of parents are not sufficiently educated nor stand 
sufficiently high in the scale of moral life to be made respon- 
sible for the moral life of their children. 

In civilised countries children spend the best part of their 
time in the school and the responsibility is mainly shifted on to 
the shoulders of the schoolmaster. But the present day scheme 
of education, at least in India, requires far too much of subject 
matter (scientific) to be digested by students before .they have 
acquired the capacity to understand and assimilate the same, and 
that in a given time, which is inadequate. Imparting of 
knowledge, or rather stuffing the mind with so much matter, is 
all that is cared for bv the teachto and students in schools. 
Occasions for the exercise of the virtues rarely arise in the 
school-room and if any attention is paid to the moral side it is 
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only in regard to the putting down of mischief when discovered, 
and the award of punishment. In the school, w’here many 
children meet, sympathies will naturally be«iexchanged, friend- 
ships will be formed, and mutual help offered, courage exhibited 
in a right cause in fighting against some rough and unruly 
fellows, mischief put down, lies marked and condemned, truth 
praised, and justice administered. But all ‘this happens .be- 
tw^een the boys themselves and behind the teacher, who by his 
personality and discipline only restrains and diverts the mis- 
chief-making propensities of his pupils when they are with him. 
The school of itself no doubt affords facilities for the growth of 
the moral qualities. But the question is whether there is 
provision made for moral education in schools, whether the 
teacher aims at and develops the qualities in children, noting 
individual tendencies and impulses and furnishing occasions for 
the exercise of the higher and the restraint of the lower impulses. 
We have to answ’er in the negative. 

While the moral life finds a fairly congenial atmosphere in 
the school even without any organized attempt on the part, of 
the authorities to develop it, the religious life has nothing there 
to foster it. In Mission schools, however, the Bible is taught, 
and to that extent they foster and strengthen the religions life of 
Christians, but the majority of schools go without any instruction 
in religion, as they embrace Hindus, Mahommedans and Chris- 
tians, who can have no common instruction. 

As the aim of moral instruction is to develop the virtues, the 
practice of which contributes to the welfare of society, including 
one’s owm, and results in the harmony between the members 
thereof, the aim of religious instruction is to create a sense in 
man of the Supreme and the Infinite, in wisdom, grace and 
power, and of his own insignificance and to engender the feel- 
ing that he is but the agent or instrument of God in the 
fulfilment of His high purpose, viz., the moral government of 
the Universe. The religious life consists in doing one’s duty, 
because it is the will of God, and because it is right, and not 
because it serves the good, convenience or pleasure of this or 
that man, or society, country or nation. Are got our schools and 
schemes of education radically defective, without provision for 
systematic, moral and religious instruction ? 
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Aesthetics are entirely neglected in our schools, except for 
the teaching of drawing which goes some way to meet the de- 
mand. Music has no place except in girls’ schools. Half the 
enjoyment of life is lost to a man who has no eye for the beauties 
of nature and no ear for the fine melodies of music. And there 
is no man who does not respond to the elevating influences of 
the arts and in whom the appreciation of them cannot be deve- 
loped far beyond the point reached by him at present. Provi- 
sion has to be made therefore, in an ideal scheme of education, 
for instruction in morals, religion and aesthetics, as well as in 
natural science, history and literature, which now absorb the 
best attention of our schools- 

It is hopeless to attempt the development of the different 
sides of man, one after another. The whole man has to grow, 
developing all the sides together, viz., the physical, intellectual, 
moral, aesthetic and religious; which is not impossible, as the 
different phases are not incompatible or inconsistent with one 
another. If one is careful, one can sustain high intellectual 
work without impairing his physique, can render social service 
without lowering his own happiness, can practise or enjoy the fine 
arts for a diversion, which would only refresh and invigorate the 
intellect, and can be religious, contemplating the Divine, without 
being irrational or unscientific, and without being moody or 
lonely, as the highest truths and principles of religion are not 
divorced from the world we live in, but have their application 
only in it — in nature and social life. It is a pity that there 
is not a single school organized on ideal lines as above indicated 
to serve as a model for others to strive after, to demonstrate 
the possibility of acquiring such composite culture at least by 
some men, and to raise the standard of culture much above the 
level with which alone we are familiar. The cosmopolitan 
spirit of giving equal treatment, to all schools as to all men 
can be entertained only in idea, and has to be fulfilled in practice' 
only gradually and with reservation. Schools in special localities, 
such as towns which can command the largest number of the 
best pupils in point of intelligence, manners, behaviour and 
taste, should receive special treatment and be worked as models. 
Prom the point of 'view of the individual it might be pertinent 
tq ask why the people of a particular locality or people who are 
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rich and command certain facilities should alone have the 
benefit of a higher and more perfect education ? But from 
the point of view of the society or the state, it is really im- 
possible to provide the same educational facilities for all. As 
all men do not possess the same capacity or means and different 
localities represent different stages of progress in knowledge, 
culture and refinement, they could not all march in one line but 
require differential treatment, the front line moving forward 
first and those behind being brought up in their order as close 
together as possible* A society or state which fails to recognise 
this principle and works for the elevation of the, whole— of all its 
members at once and in the same degree- — must stagnate and 
get poorer in substance and vitality than another that recog- 
nises it. It has to be remembered that the progress of a state 
or society depends primarily on the men that lead, and the 
higher culture offered though to a few can alone beget compe- 
tent leaders of thought and action whether for social reform or 
political advancement. 

A good physique is the sine qua non of a useful or prosper- 
ous life and unfortunately it is too often neglected by students 
and by officers in India in their feverish anxiety to pass exami- 
nations and enter the service or to amass money. Most students 
and men do not take the examination or the office with the ease 
and the grace characteristic of a natural development. The 
consequence is that very few of our educated men have the high 
spirits and the vigour to be useful to society, and most of 
them are afflicted with some dire disease and are short-lived. A 
good physique depends on the healthy functmning of the several 
organs of the body and should be capable of sustaining the high 
spirits required for intellectual life and conduct in conformity 
with the ideal of service to-humanity. The aim. should be not 
so much to develop physical or muscular strength as to live the 
longest life possible in the height of vigour without derangement 
of the system or disease. Physical education might well be con- 
fined to drill and games, which are sufficient to make the body 
light and nimble and capable of endurance. In these days, 
when fighting is done by means of machine guns placed at a 
considerable distance from the enemy, the necessity for develop- 
ing muscular strength through a course of exercise in gymnastics 
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has ceased even for war. Hand-to-hand fight at close quarters 
is a thing of bygone days. 

Though the ideals above set forth may not be realised by 
any one man, they are the right ones to be kept in view by 
every man and approached as far as his capacity and environ- 
ment will permit; as also by every educationist in whom is 
vested the high privilege of shaping the character of education 
in a state and thereby guiding the destinies of mankind. 

Before concluding, it is worth while to note once again, 
that neither the knowledge attained nor the ideals of health and 
conduct realised, will have meaning or value, unless they con- 
tribute to the happiness of the individual and of society. Such 
supreme happiness of the individual and of society as is con- 
sistent with the progress and welfare of society is the supreme 
end to which all others should be subordinate.* 


WAB NOTES, 

By a. C. Clayton. 

At the beginning of the year two authoritative pronouncements 
regarding peace were made, On January 7, Mr. Lloyd George 
made a statement on behalf of the British Government to the 
delegates of the British Trades’ Unions, that is to the working 
men of Britain. On the following day the President of the 
United States made a speech to Congress, the Parliament of 
the United States. Both of these leaders of the zillies dealt with 
the question of making peace with the Germanic Powers in the 
same spirit, and laid down almost the same conditions, though 
the order in which the various topics were treated was different. 

two statements were received with complete satis- 
faction among the Allies. Together they were^ accepted as a 
complete outline of the terms on which the Allies can make 
peace with the Germanic Powers, A few days later Mr. Lloyd 
George mentioned them as the irreducible minimum on which 
the Allies will make peace. They are an answer, clear and 
unmistakable, to the Germans who have declared that we would 

* We do not pretend to endorse all tlie views 'expressed in this article. 
But they may Htimulate.the thought of our readers. [Jild.] 
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not define the terms on which we would end the War* They 
are a challenge to all right-thinking Eussians to consider how 
Russia has fallen away from her high purposes by renouncing 
loyalty to the Allies. And incidentally they are a proof of the 
consistency of the Allies* In principle the war aims stated by 
Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson in January 1918 are 
the same as the aims of the Allies as stated by Mr. Asquith 
in August 1914. 

The whole of the conditions of peace have been repeatedly 
summed up in three clauses 

(i) The Germanic Powers must withdraw from the terri- 
tories of Belgium, France, Italy and Biissia that they 
have, invaded. 

(ii) They can never make reparation for the lives of the men 
and women and little children whom they, have slain. 
But they can and must make reparation for the ruin 
they have wrought in the cities and villagesj in the 
commercial and industrial life of the territories that 
they have invaded, and above all else for the desolation 
they have wunught in thousands of homes by carry- 
ing men, women and children into slavery. 

(iii) Because they have broken treaties that they had 
signed, have violated international laws that they had 
accepted, and have again and again proved that they 
would not keep promises that they had solemnly made, 
the Germanic Powers must give adequate guarantees 
to the Allies that they will fulfil the conditions on which 
they are allowed to make peace so that the whole world 
shall be free from fear -of another such conflict. 

^ 'We therefore demand,’ says President Wilson, Vthat the 
world be made fit and safe to live in.’ And that is ,an epitome of 
the whole of the xAliies’ cause. These principles underlie all that 
Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson said in their speeches. 
Both statesmen repeated that this War was not begun by the 
Allies with any plans of aggression. The War began because the 
Allies could not let brute force, the iron might of German 
militarism, triumph over public right and international justice. 
The Allies donot seek to annihilate Germany or Austria or 
Turkey. They have never uttered the savage threats against 
Germany that Germany has uttered against France. From the 
beginning till to-day the Allies have aimed not at profit for 
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themselves but at jastice for the whole world and especially 
the safety and the rights of smaller nations. The War will end 
on the day that Germany agrees to do justly by those whom she 
has wronged. 

It is worth while to summarise these two important utter- 
ances, for they help us to see very clearly what must be accom- 
plished if the sacrifices entailed by the War are not to be in vain. 
This W^r is an attempt of the free peoples of the world to resist 
the tyranny of a military despotism. It is due to the secret 
designs of two imperial monarchs to secure aggrandisement by 
conquest. As President Wilson says •— * The day of conquest 
and aggrandisement and secret understandings is past.’ And in 
order to secure the clear expression of the wishes and the wills 
of all nations and to give no opportunity for the confessedly 
underhand diplomacy of Germany and Austria to trap unwary 
peace delegates into their plots, the negotiations for peace must be 
conducted openly and the decisions arrived at must be ‘ open 
covenants of peace/ Mr, Lloyd George puts the position 
clearly when he says : ' We cannot any longer submit the future 
of Europe and civilisation to the arbitrary decisions of a few 
negotiators striving to secure by chicanery or persuasion the 
interest of this or that dynasty.’ 

President Wilson lays great emphasis on the right of ships 
and travellers in war time as in peace time to pass over the seas 
on their lawful occasions. German submarine warfare and reck- 
less mine-laying have been the occasion of the murder of many 
innocent lives. Germany claimed to be the champion of the 
freedom of the seas against) Britain. But, as Ambassador Gerardos 
book, My Four Years in Germany, shows, it was Germany’s per- 
sistent, shameless and inhuman violation of all the rights of 
neutral and commercial shipping that brought the United States 
of America into the War on the side of the Allies^ Never again 
must Germany or any other Power be allowed to commit such 
outrages. So President Wilson demands ‘ absolute freedom of 
navigation of the seas outside territorial waters alike in peace 
and war? except as the seas may be : closed wholly or partly by 
international action for enforcement of international covenants/ 
Mr. Lloyd George only referred to this subject briefly, saying 
that * The Peace Conference must hot forget our seamen and the 
services they have rendered and the outrages they have suffered 
for the common cause of freedom.’ But on January 18 he pointed 
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out that in any peace terms Britain would ^ guard most carefully 
against any attempt to interfere with out capacity to protect our 
shores, shipping and overseas communications/ Tbe position 
of the United States and indeed of almost every other country 
in the world is different from that of Britain in regard to depen- 
dence on sea power, and it is natural that the way in which 
President Wilson and Mr, Lloyd George approach this part of 
the problem of peace should be different. But both statesmen 
accept the same principle for solving the problem, so there need 
be no fear that they may not reach the same solution. 

War is having a great influence on commerce. Vast multi- 
tudes are engaged in making munitions who would have been 
engaged in adding to the world's stock of useful machinery and 
products. There is also a growing shortage of certain raw materials 
urgently needed for manufactures and production, such as petrol . 
Some countries possess these raw materials. It is inevitable that 
they will help themselves and their friends first. America will be 
more ready to sell cotton to Britain and to France than to Germany. 
Germany and Austria are indeed rapidly becoming pauper em- 
pires, The tendency of some is to consign them to utter ruin in 
return for the evil that they have done* But that would not be 
for the good of the world as a whole. Mr. Lloyd George rightly 
says ‘economic conditions after the War will be difficult in the 
highest degree/ and that they will change from time to time. 
He therefore makes it a condition of peace that international 
agreements shall be made which shall settle these economic con- 
troversies not only at the end of the War but as they may arise 
afterwards.^ President Wilson looks on such agreements not 
only as desirable in themselves but as a powerful means of in- 
ducing the Germanic powers to keep to treaty agreements. He 
words this condition of peace thus : 

‘ The removal as far as possible of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of equality of trade conditions among all peoples 
consenting to the peace and associating for its maintenance.’ 

‘As long/ says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘as the possibility of 
dispute between nations continues, in other words, as long as 
men and women are dominated by passion and ambition, war 
is the only means of settling the dispute. All nations must live 
under the burden, not only of having to engage in war from time 
to time, but of being ■ compelled to prepare for its possible 
outbreak. The crushing weight of modern armaments? the 
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increasing evil of compulsory military service, the vast waste of 
wealth and effort involved in warlike preparation, these are 
blots on our civilisation of which every thinking individual must 
be ashamed. For these and similar reasons we are confident that 
a great attempt must be made to establish by some international 
organization an alternative to war as a means of settling interna-, 
tional disputes. After all, war is a relic of barbarism, and jast as 
law succeeded violence in individual disputes, so, we believe, it is 
destined ultimately to replace war in the settlement of contro- 
versies between nations.’ 

The British Government therefore lays it down as a 
condition of peace that some international organization shall be 
created to limit the burden of armaments and diininish the 
probability of war. With the same motive President Wilson 
says, ‘ Adequate guarantees must be given and taken that interna- 
tional armaments shall be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety.’ Later he adds : — ‘ A general association 
of nations must be formed, under specific covenants, for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity for great and small States alike.’ These 
are the general terms that must characterize any agreements 
made about peace by the Allies. 

Both Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson have out- 
lined their application to definite countries, and have showm 
what the Allies will demand in each specific instance. Among 
those whom Germany has wronged Belgium stands first. ‘ The 
first requirement of Great Britain and her Allies,’ says Mr. 
Lloyd George, * is the complete restoration, political, territorial 
and economic, of the independence of Belgium, and such repara- 
tion as can be made for the devastation of its towns and pro- 
vinces.’ ‘ Without this healing act,’ says President Wilson, ‘ the 
whole structure and validity of international law is for ever im- 
paired.’ * All Erench territory should be freed and invaded portions 
restored and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine, ' which has unsettle the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be .righted, so that peace may- 
be once more made secure in the interests of all.’ That is what 
President Wilson says. And Mr. Lloyd George declares: 'We 
mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in the de- 
mand they make for the reconsideration of the great wrong of 
1871, when, without any regard for the wishes of the populace. 
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two Ereach provinces were torn from France and incorporated 
in the Q-erman Empire, This sore has poisoned the peace of 
Europe for half a century, and until it is cured healthy condi- 
tions will not be restored. There can be no better illustration 
of the folly and wickedness of using transient military success to 
violate national right.’ 

In the latter part of January it became clear to the Bussiaa 
Extremists^ who had attempted to make peace with Germany, 
tbat Germany had not the least idea of yielding back to Russia 
one of the cities or provinces that German troops had overran. 
The Germans meant these provinces to be for ever part of 
Germany, and as Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘the remainder of the 
people of Russia will be partly enticed by specious phrases, and- 
partly bullied by threat of continued war against an impotent 
army, into a condition of complete economic and ultimate poli- 
tical enslavement to Germany.’ Russia can only be saved by her 
own people ending the power of the Extremists, uniting under 
wise leaders and associating themselves loyally* with the Allies 
once more. In this state of things Britain has no policy to state 
regarding Russia and the peace, though ‘ we shall be proud 
to fight to the end side by side with the new democracy of 
Russia, and so will America, France and Italy.’ President 
Wilson insists that Germany must evacuate the Russian terri- 
tory tbat she has seized, and that Russia must be accorded 
‘unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for independent 
determination of her own political development and national 
policy.’ It will be seen that though President Wilson ventures 
to claim more for Russia than the British Premier does, there is 
no discord between them. 

The Austro- German armies must be withdrawn from the 
territories of Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania that they have 
occupied. ‘The complete withdrawal of alien armies and 
reparation for injustice done is a fundamental condition of 
permanent peace,’ says Mr. Lloyd George. President Wilson goes 
into more detail. Serbia is to be given a port which shall be a 
free open gate for sea trade. The mutual relations 'of the 
various Balkan States are to be settled ‘ by friendly counsel ’ along 
‘historically established lines, allegiance and nationality ’ and 
their independence and integrity are to be secured by inter™ 
4ational guarantees. 

Thos^ parts of i^ortihern Fraqce and of northern Italy th^^ 
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have been invaded are to be evacuated and restored, and repara® 
tion made for the harm done. 

' Italia irredeyita ’ — * Unredeemed Italy,' ‘ Italy in bondage ’ 
to the Austrians — ‘the Trentino, and the districts around Gorizia 
and Trieste — is to be reunited to Italy proper, ‘ along clearly 
recognisable lines of nationality,’ as President Wilson says. 

‘An independent Poland, comprising all genuinely Polish 
elements who desire to form part, is an urgent necessity for the 
stability of Western Europe,’ says Mr. Lloyd George. President 
Wilson adds that the new Poland should have free access to the 
sea, which means that Poland must have a port on the Baltic. 

The break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is not one of 
the war-aims of the Allies. But the time has come when the 
danger to the peace of Europe caused by the hostility to each 
• other of certain races within the Austro-Hungarian Empire must 
be removed. ^Genuine and truly democratic self-government’ 
must be granted to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who 
have desired it and Austria must face another problem. There 
are provinces of Hungary nearest to Eoumania which ought to be 
part of Eoumania just as Bosnia ought to be linked with Serbia. 

‘ We also mean to press for justice to men of Eoumanian blood 
and speech in their legitimate aspirations,’ says Mr. Lloyd George. 
What President Wilson said about the Balkan States covers the 
same ground- 

‘ While,’ says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘ we do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the 
Turkish race, with its capital at Constantinople, nor the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being internation- 
alised and neutralised, Arabia, Armenia and Mesopotamia are, in 
our judgement, entitled to recognition of their separate national 
conditions. The exact form of such recognition in each parti- 
cular case need not here be discussed. ’ 

President Wilson’s declaration is almost identical. ‘The 
Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
‘ assured of secure sovereignty, but other nationalities now under 
Turkish rule should be assured security of life and autonomous 
development. The Dardanelles should be permanently open and 
free, under international guarantees.’ 

The internationalisation and neutralisation -of the Darda« 
nelles is peculiarly important, as also is Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment early in his speech that it is not one of the aims of the 
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Allies to deprive Turkey of Constantinople. The recognition of 
Arabia and Mesopotamia as separate stateS) and the separation 
of oppressed Armenia from Turkey, are also to be kept in mind. 

Mr. Lloyd George declares once more that the decision as to 
what is to be done with the colonies taken from Germany will 
rest with a conference, and that the governing consideration 
must be the welfare of the native inhabitants. President Wilson 
speaks in more legal terminology. ‘ Free, open-minded and abso- 
lutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims based on the 
strict observance of the principle that in determining such ques- 
tions the sovereignty and interests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined.’ 

And so the aims of the Allies are made clear and made clear 
with striking unanimity. ‘An evident principle,’ says President- 
Wilson, ‘ runs through the whole programme I have outlined. It 
is the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities and 
their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another. ’ ‘If then,’ says Mr. Lloyd George, ' we are asked what 
we are fighting for, we reply, as we, have often replied: “ For a 
just and lasting peace. ” ’ 

The German reply . — Towards the end of January the 
German Chancellor, before the Main Committee of the German 
Beichstag or Parliament, replied to the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson. This official reply showed that 
the only idea that the German Government has of peace is one 
which would make Germany supreme. Count Hertling agreed 
that there must be public and not secret treaties and under- 
standings ; he agreed that economic barriers between nation and 
nation should be removed; he agreed to the proposal that the 
seas should be open to all nations at all times — but he demanded 
that Britain should give up Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hong-Kong, 
the Falkland Islands and other bases ! He left the limitation of 
armaments, the settlement of colonies, and the league of nations 
to discussion at or after the peace conference. He said that the 
occupation of Eussian territory by German armies was no concern 
of the Allies ; chat Alsace-Lorraine would never be returned to 
France ; that Austria with German^' support ’ would settle about 
Italy, the freedom of the nations in bondage in the Austrian 
Empire, the restoration of Eoumania, Serbia and Montenegro and 
the re-arrangemeat of the Balkan States. Belgium is ‘ a valu- 
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able pawn’ to be restored ‘ on conditions ’ which he did not define. 
The Tarkish Empire is to be restored as ‘ vital to German 
interests.’ The independence of Poland is to be decided by 
Germany and Austria. Evidently Germany has yet to learn 
that the Allies will not make or accept any peace — such as 
Count Hertling’s — that would merely be a time of preparation in 
which the Germanic Powers would gather materials for a new 
attack on the liberty of the v/orld. 

THE NAME OF FRANCE* 

By the Key. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 

Bead at the ejmclusion of his Lafayette Datf Address, 
Septemher, 1917. 

Give us a name to fill the mind 
" With the shining thoughts that lead mankind, 

The glory of learning, the joy of art — ^ 

A name that tells the splendid part 
In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 
From the ancient dai'kness into the day 
Of Freedom, Brotherhood, Equal Eight — 

A name like a star, a name of light — 

I give you France I 

Give us a name to stir the blood 
With a w^armer glow and a swifter flood, 

A name like the sound of a trumpet, clear, 

And silver-sweet, and iron-strong, . 

That calls three million men to their feet, 

Eeady to march, and steady to meet 

The foes that threaten that name with wrong— 

A name that rings like a battle-song : 

1 ghe yovL Fra7zce I 

Give us a name to move the heart 
With the strength that noble griofs impart, 

A name that speaks of the blood outpoured 
To save mankind from the sway of the sword ; 

A name that calls on the world to share 
In the burden of sacrificial strife 
When the cause at stake is the world’s free life 
And the rule of the people everywhere — 

A name like a vow, a name like a prayer : 

I give you / 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The great German offensive in the West has at last begun. Ever 
since the collapse of Eussia set free large masses of German troops on 
the eastern frontier it has been expected that the Germans would 
make a supreme effort to break through the British or French lines. 
It was known that vast quantities of men and* munitions were being 
gathered behind the German front and the only* question was as to 
which sector of the long line from the North Sea to Switzerland 
would be attacked. A good many people thought, and, as it has 
turned out, thought correctly, that the attack would be made at the 
point where the British and French armies met. This was expected 
for two reasons. First, an attack there might have a greater chance 
of success owing to the possibility of there being want of co-ordination 
between the two allied armies, and, second, that was the nearest 
' point to Paris — the great objective of the German armies. The attack, 
however, has been made over a front of fifty miles extending from 
north of Arras to the valley of the Oise. Thus a great part of the 
fighting has taken place on the battlefields of 1916 and over the 
country ravaged by the Germans when they retired to the Hindenburg 
Line a year ago. The enormous masses of men thrown without 
regard of loss into the fighting line have enabled the Germans in the 
course of a week’s battle to regain the ground lost during the last 
two years and to occupy some more territory that they have not held 
since 1914, It remains to be seen whether they will be able to hold 
it now and to press on even nearer to Paris. The British and the 
French armies have been pushed back and have no doubt lost 
heavily, but from all accounts the German losses have been vastly 
greater. Apparently in order to make their great push they have 
been using up their reserves, and if, as the telegrams tell us, 
the British and French reserves are still intact we may soon see 
a repetition of what took place in the battle of the Marne. It looks 
as if the German plan were to push north-westwards down the valley 
of the Somme to Amiens and so ultimately to the coast and at the 
same time south-westwards down the valley of the Oise towards Paris. 
So far no decision has been reached and fierce fighting is going on all 
along the line. The Germans by the sheer weight of numbers are 
still making progress, but more slowly than at the beginning, and they 
have failed so far to break through. We may hope to hear soon that 
the Allies have succeeded in stemming the flood and are even be- 
ginning to counter-attack on a large scale. Even before the offensive 
began we were waraed that we might expect loss of territory at the 
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beginning, for the army which takes the offensive has the advantage . 
of being able to choose the point of attack, and although the loss of 
territory is vexing, especially when we know how the Germans treat 
the territories they occupy, that will ultimately be of little importance 
if the German attack fails to reach its objectives. Time is still on the 
side of the Allies, and if we remember that in about a week after the 
Battle of Mons in 1914 the Germans were within twenty-five miles of 
Paris we can see what a change the years have brought. It looks as 
if the Germans had realised what the coming in of America on the 
side of the Allies means, and were making a desperate effort with all 
their available forces to effect a decision before the American Armies 
are prepared to take their place in the field. For the sake of the 
future of the world we can only hope that the great German offensive 
may prove to be the last desperate throw of an unsuccessful gambler. 


The confusion in Eussia at the present time has been greatly in- 
creased to most men by the sudden emergence of names and parties 
cjuite unfamiliar even to those who knew^something about Eussian 
history of old. Most knew of the Nihilists, but of these w^e never hear 
now. Instead new names are already becoming familiar, though their 
precise significance is by no means recognised. What are the Cadets, 
the Maximalists or the Bolsheviki, the Minimalists or the Mensheviki ? 
We are indebted to Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts for the following 
account of the different parties which appears in a recent number of 
the Illustrated London News. The founding of the Duma led to the 
growth of a number of new parties. The most important of these 
for a time was the body of Constitutipnal Democrats, of which 
M. Milioukoff was the leader. As they bad for their initials the 
Eussian letters Ka Deli, they were called the Cadets, The Cadets no^v 
signify the middle-class party, the bourgeoisie. They wish for govern- 
ment by a representative assembly, and are not particular as to 
its exact form, whether it should be a republic, or a constitutional 
monarchy. They desire the government to be run on the established 
capitalistic principles of Western Europe. The most respectable ele- 
ments in Eussian society, it is believed, group themselves round this 
party, in spite of the fact that for reasons not yet clear they have 
failed to retain the helm. Opposed to the Cadets is the Social Eevo- 
lutionary Party. This party -is recruited mainly from the intelligent, 
but inexperienced, working classes and their sympathizers and leaders. 
These stand for a country run on socialistic lines. They stand for the 
nationalisation of industry, the abolition of eapital, the levelling of the 
classes and the equality of all. There are various degrees of revolu- 
. tionary sympathy amongst them. Spme of them are not far removed 
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from the Cadets, and would be content with a limited programme. 
These are the Minimalists or Mensheviks. Others demand the full pro- 
gramme and the full programme at once. These are the Maximalists 
or Bolsheviks. They ace the fanatics of the Eevolution, and are ^quite 
ready to see Russia go to pieces, provided each piece is run on 
absolutely socialistic lines. They are international rather than 
national, and care only for one thing— the establishment of their 
order of society all over the world. The different parties are re- 
cruited almost entirely from the towns. The real leanings of the 
great masses of agriculturalists are quite unknown. Prediction regar* 
ding the future of Russia is perfectly futile. It is highly probable 
indeed that she will be of no further assistance to the Allies, she may 
even be exploited by Germany for her own purposes. But whether 
Russia will ever be an entity again, whether a counter-revolution 
may yet gain the upper hand, these and kindred questions may be 
reserved for the future. 

Wj 5 are confident that our readers will share the gratification 
with which we read the following tribute to the part taken by repre- 
sentatives of this country in a valuable piece of war- work. In a recent 
issue of the Madras Mail, the home correspondent of the. paper con- 
ciudes his letter with a paragraph we are glad to reprint. 

Let me add a tribute to work now being done quietly and unostentatiously 
by Indians in France. There are there, as is known, a considerable number of 
Indians belonging to the cavalry and to the Labour Corps, and the Y. M. C. A. 
have some thirty huts in which they look after the comfort land well-being of the 
men. In most cases, Indians are acting as Superintendents and the Y. M. C. A, 
authorities, who are in supreme control, say that the experiment has been a 
complete success. It is a pleasure to chronicle w^ork of this kind— work which 
has a real practical value — when there are so many Indians better known who 
spend all their time in talk. 

The wide and beneficent activity of the Y. M. C. A., during the 
War, has been the theme of general eulogy. But we are apt to think 
of the Y. M. 0. A. as something foreign, something brought to India 
from abroad. Now we see it in a new light. The successful partici- 
pation of Indians in the work opens out possibilities for the future, 
which we are confident will not be overlooked. It is the more neces- 
sary that we should make known what has been done, because the 
workers" themselves are not making any ‘ splash.’ It is one of the com- 
mendable features of their work that it has been ‘ quietly and unosten- 
tatiously ’ clone. 


The resolution of the Hpn’ble Mr. J. H. Stone at the recent meet- 
ing of the Senate on the Bagiish of the Intermediate Examination was 
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passed nem, con. A cOTtaiii section preferred the proposals of Mr. 
Statham, but, rather than run the risk of losing both, they decided to 
vote for the former. The practical effect of the new regulations will 
be that the Board of Studies in prescribing text-books will be required 
to select books or passages in poetry within a certain number of lines, 
and not more than two prose-books, in detailed study, and three books 
in non-detaiied study. x4s the word ‘ book ’ is left unqualified there is 
naturally still room for great differences of view. Presumably, how- 
ever, the present Board of Studies will not be anxious to take 
advantage, of this indefiniteness to recommend books that exceed in 
length. As a matter of fact, the books selected for detailed study by 
the Board more than six months before the meeting of Senate, as will 
be seen by a reference to the books prescribed for the examination 
of 1920, are within, or in the neighbourhood of, the limit in Mr. Stone’s 
resolution. Perhaps of more importance is the limitation ’ set on the 
Board of Examiners. Questions involving purely literary criticism 
and scholarship are excluded. We are inclined, however, to think from 
a perusal of the papers set for the recent examination, set long before 
the Senate Meeting, that the Board of Examiners, like the Board of 
Studies, had of their own accord anticipated the decision of the Senate. 

The Board of Studies has never exceeded the amount of work 
implied in the Eegulations. When the new courses were instituted 
some years ago, the Board of Studies was requested by the Senate 
Committee to prepare courses on the assumption that English would 
occupy about half the time of the student. That this is so' is proved 
by the fact that the marks assigned to English, vu, 300,- are the same 
as the marks assigned to all the subjects in any one optional group, 
e.g,, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, each 100. This has 
always been forgotten in the criticism of courses. It was in obedience 
to instructions from the Senate itself, which accepted the decisions 
of its Committee, that the Board of Studies acted in making its pro- 
posals to the Syndicate. If the students have been overburdened, 
the transgressors have be^ the Boards of the Optional groups. 


Theee is a form of sloppy dr muddle-headed thinking which 
seems peculiarly congenial to the English temper, and which, by a 
strange irony, finds a ready welcome in India. The average English- 
man has an instinctive distrust for abstraction, for generalisation, and 
readily acquiesces in what' would seem to the Latin mind untidy and 
slipshod. He usually takes refuge in the inane excuse that "‘the excep- 
tion proves the rule.’ The Indian mind, with its boasted gifts for 
abstract thought, ought to rebel against this monstrous doctrine. But 
in practice [e.g., in the applioation of University regulations and 
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College discipline) we have offcen fonni that the Indian regards it as 
quite fitting that his own case should receive exceptional treatment, 
as if the general rule would not be in any way compromised by his 
exemption from its effect. And, quite naturally, the plea, ‘ The excep- 
tion proves the rule/ springs to his lips. It may not be amiss, there- 
fore, to examine the foundations of this ingenious contention. 

On the face of it, the thing is nonsense. A ‘ rule ’ in the popular 
sense may serve as a very fair guide to practice in spite of its excep- 
tions— c.r/., many of the ‘ rules ' of English Grammar or spelling. Thus 
we may say — gh at the end of a word is as a rule silent. But the 
sounding of those letters in cough, rough, etc., whatever else it may or 
may not do, certainly does not prove our supposed rule. Similarly, 
the ‘ rule ’ that swans are white, or that man has five toes on his foot, 
is not proved by the discovery of black swans in Australia or the 
existence of a six-toed man among Barnum’s freaks. But, if the saying 
is nonsense, how did it ever find currency? The explanation is 
simple. In its strict and original use, it is not nonsense at all, but 
sound common sense. It has nothing to do with logic^ (in any formal 
sense), nothing to do with science. It is a maxim of the law-courts. 
Its true form is Latin— prohat regidam : and a vicious trans- 
lation is largely responsible for its perversion. Properly rendered, it 
means —Exception {ix., notan exception, but the fact of excepting) 
confirms or endorses the rule. Take an example. As plaintiff, I 
assort — ‘ Promises made under duress are void.’ The defendant re- 
torts — ‘ But your promise was not made under duress.’ I answer — 
‘ Exceptio prohat regidam. By making an exception of this promise, 
by electing to deny that it is a case in point, you confirm my “ rule.” 
I need not therefore waste the time of the court to prove my rule. 
You prove it, by excepting this case. It is sufficient if I establish the 
fact that this promise was made under duress.’ To paraphrase the 
argument in logical terms. I state my case in a major premise, 
Promises made under duress are void, and a minor, This promise was 
made under duress. In order to escape from the conclusion of my 
syllogism, you deny my minor premise. I take it you admit my 
major, and need not labour to prove it, I have only to establish the 
minor in dispute, and my conclusion must be accepted. Any intelli- 
gent reader can see that this is straightforward and sensible. If our 
journalists and amateur politicians and orators would lay it to heart, 
and grasp the fact that if a rule has exceptions it is not strictly # rule 
—we only call it a rule in a provisional sense, because we have 
to work on imperfect material or in the light of imperfect knowledge — 
we might get rid of the nonsense that an exception proves a rule, with 
its practical corollary that a rule is only made to be broken. 
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May W0 call the attention of our readers to the following letter 
and statement from the General Secretary of the local Y. M. 0. A. ? 

To The Editoe, 

Cheistian College Magazine, 

Christian Gollege, Madras. 

Deae Sie, 

The following is a statement regarding the Employment Bureau 
which we are starting in Madras to serve the Indian Christians in 
South India in any possible way. Perhaps it might be a good thing to 
call the attention of Indian Christian young men to this Bureau through 
the columns of your journal : — . . 

“ At the request of the Missionary Educational Council the 
Y. M. C. A. is starting an Employment Bureau open to Indian 
Christian young men. It is hoped that this Bureau may be 
able to serve young men, missions, firms and employing 
agencies. The enclosed are the rules governing the Bureau,” 

Yours faithfully, 

D. F. McClelland. 

Employment Bueeau Exiles. 

The Bureau is open to all members of the Association on payment 
of a registration fee of rupee one. 

At the request of the Missionary Educational Council the privi- 
leges of the Bureau will be extended to all Indian Christian young 
men. 

Applications are to be accompanied by testimonials as to char- 
acter, ability and previous experience. 

The Bureau will seek to discover employment for each man 
registered and the firms and employing agencies will be solicited. 

The Bureau will also undertake to discover suitable men for posi- 
tions when firms and employing agencies register their needs. 

Circulars are being sent to firms and Missions and other employ- 
ers of labour inviting a list of needs. 

We are ready immediately to make out a list of those men who 
desire work. 

Lists of vacancies may be printed from time to time in the 
Madras Young Men. 

Among the ‘ felt w^ants ’ of the student life of Madras, few are more 
acute than the need of some agency to secure employment, especially 
for graduates. The pathetic drift of so large a mass of graduates 
towards Government service and the law cannot be regarded as 
healthy. To arrest it, and divert some part of the stream into other 
channels, comprehensive organization is desirable. Wd are very glad 
thab the.Y. M. C. A. has made a beginning, 
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LITEBABY NOTICES AND NOTES, 

Cambridge Essays on EducatioJi, Edited by A. C. Benson, 
C. V. 0.3 LL. D., with an Introduction by the Eight Hon. 
Viscoimt Bryce, 0. M. Cambridge University Press, 1917. 

This is a collection of eleven essays on the underlying aims and 
principles of education. Yiscount Bryce in his introductory remarks 
lays stress on the danger of hasty action at a time like the present, 
when there is a widespread belief that change is needed, and on the 
value of these essays as an attempt to restate and enforce by argu- 
ment the principles on which reform should be based. Most of the 
writers are obviously more familiar with English Public Schools and 
more concerned with the problems of secondary schools than with 
elementary schools. Only in Lord Bryce’s introductory essay and 
the essay of Mr, Mansbridge on Gitizenship is there any reference to 
the problems connected with the provision of elementary instruction 
for the whole population. There is a certain amount of overlapping 
in these essays, but that was inevitable. Most of the essays are, in a 
high degree, stimulating and suggestive. The most incisive, perhaps, 
is the essay on the Training of the Beason, by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Since imagination, according to Wordsworth, is “reason in her most 
exalted mood, ” Dean Irige finds himself at liberty to range over a 
pretty wide field. The concluding words of the essay show how com- 
prehensive a subject the training of the reason may be. “ To awaken 
the soul ; to hold up before it the images of whatsoever things are true, 
lovely, noble, pure and of good report ; and to remove the obstacles 
which stunt and cripple the mind ; this is the work which we have 
called the training of the reason. ” The following paragraph may be 
quoted as a good specimen of Dean Inge’s essay and as applicable 
to India as well as to Great Britain : — 

We have to convert the public mind in this country to faith in trained and 
disciplined reason. We have to convince our fellow-citizens not only that 
the duty of self-preservation requires us to be mentally as well equipped as 
the French, Germans, and Americans, but that a trained intelligence is in itself 
more precious than rubies. Blake said that “ a fool shall never get to Heaven, 
be he never so holy.” It is at any rate true that ignorance misses the best 
things in this life. If Englishmen virould only believe this, the whole spirit of 
our education would be changed, which is much more important than to change 
the subjects taught. It does not matter^ very much what is taught ; the impor- 
tant question to ask is what is learnt. This is why the controversy about 
religious education was mainly fatuous. The “ religious lesson ” can hardly 
ever make a child religious ; religion in point of fact, is seldom taught at all ; 
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it Is caught, by contact with some one who has it. Other subjects can be 
taught and can be learnt ; but the teaching will be stift collar- work, and the 
learning evanescent, if the pupil is not interested in the subject. And 
how little encouragement the average boy gets at home to train his reason 
and form intellectual tastes ! He may probably be exhorted to do well in 
his examination, which means that he is to swallow carefully prepared 
gobbets of crude information, to be presently disgorged in the same state. 
The examination system flourishes best where there is no genuine desire for 
mental cultivation. If there were any widespread enthusiasm for knowledge 
as an integral part of life, the revolt against this mechanical and commer- 
cialised system of testing results would be universal. As things are, a clever 
boy trains for an examination as he trains for a race ; and goes out of 
training as fast as possible when it is over. Meanwhile the romance of his 
life is centred in those more generous and less individual competitions in 
the green fields which our schools and universities have developed to such 
perfection. In classes which have small opportunities for physical exercise 
vicarious athletics, with not a little betting, are a disastrous substitute. But the 
soul is dyed the colour of its leisure thoughts. As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he. This is why no change in the curriculum can do much for education 
as long as the pupils imbibe no respect for iittellectual values at home and find 
none among their schoolfellows. An^ yet the capacity for real intellectual 
interest is only latent in most boys. It can be kindled in a whole class by a 
master who really loves and believes in his subject. Some of the best public 
school teachers in the last century were hot-tempered men whose discipli- 
nary performances were ludicrous. But they were enthusiastic humanists 
and keen scholars passed year by year out of their class rooms. 

In Sir J. D. McClure’s essay on Preparation for Practical Life 
some very interesting information is given about Canadian experiments 
in vocational training which recall -the U. S. A. experiments chronicled 
inThe Wreckers of E. L. Stevenson, These experiments arose from the 
cry of railroad magnates and captains of industry for “ practical 
training ” for their sons, and the result of the experiments is that the 
most successful schools of commerce do not now attempt to teach the 
mechanism of business, because it is recognised that the great thing is 
to give a schoolboy a mind that will do anything, and that specialised 
education at school is of no value. Sir J. D. McClure also quotes the 
chairman of a great firm of shipbuilders who told a gathering of 
Headmasters that in his opinion the tendency of modern edu- 
cation was often in the wrong direction, and that too little attention 
is given to the foundations which lie buried out of sight and too much 
to a showy superstructure. 

Professor W. Bateson’s paper on The Place of Science in Education 
is vigorous and outspoken. He is very severe on a good deal of what 
is called science teaching. “ A great proportion of teachers are not 
and never can be made scientific. Nothing proceeding from such 
persons will by the working of any schedule, "'regulation, or even Order 
of the Board be ever made to bear any colourable resemblance to 
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science.” Professor Bateson ridicules the expression “ the mind of 
the child,” or rather the assumption of writers on pedagogy that the 
young all conform to a single type. The illustration he gives is worth 
quoting. “ The ripe fruits of both varieties of maize are colourless if 
their shoafchs be unbroken. The one, if exposed to the light before 
ripening, by rapture of its sheath, turns red. The second, otherwise 
indistinguishable, acquires no rod colour, though uncovered to the full 
sun. If these maizes were two boys, not improbably the one would 
be caned for failing to respond to treatment so efficacious in the case 
of the other.” Professor Bateson, it should be added, seems to regard 
biology as the one ultimate reality. “ Science is not a material to be 
bought round the corner by the dram, but the one permanent and 
indispensable light in which every taction and every policy must be 
judged.” Darwin and Huxley did not deal in crudities of this sort. 

The Senior Essay Writer for Indian Students^ By E. S. 
Oakley, M.A. Christian Literature Society for India, 1917. 
Price Es- 1-12-0, 

This book in its main features resembles most books on English 
composition intended for the use of Indian students. It is a careful 
and conscientious piece of work. Soma experience of teaching English 
composition, however, makes us doubt whether such books are of 
much use to Indian students. In the first place, the chief difficulty of 
the Indian student is to acquire a sufficient command of the English 
language, and no book on English composition can give him the 
slightest assistance in acquiring it. In the second place, students' 
essays all over the world, and especially in India where instruction 
is given through the medium of a foreign language, are a piecing 
together of phrases more or less imperfectly understood. On most 
subjects, they have nothing that can be called knowledge, and 
for this reason it is most inadvisable to set them to write an 
essay except on soma subject that has been suggested by the studies 
in which they are engaged. To ask a student regularly to write on 
what are called “general subjects” is simply to encourage him in 
vague gush or declamation and to lead him to believe that it is a 
valuable intellectual feat to cover as many sheets as possible in a 
given time without saying anything in particular.- A student who 
goes through a “ training ” of this kind will probably amaze debating 
societies with his fluency, but it is extremely doubtful whether he 
will ever become a useful member of society. On the other hand, if 
subjects are chosen on which the student can write with something 
like knowledge, if he is shown wherein his performance falls short, 
and especially if the virtues of relevance and conciseness are held up 
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before him, exercises in composition may be a very vaiuabie training. 
Unfortunately, no book can do all this or any part of it. 

Studies in First Gormthians, By Bishop. Azariah. Chris- 
tian Literature Society for India. Price As. 4|. 

Thebe is very little help available to the Tamil Bible student on 
the Pirst Epistle to the Corinthians, so that for this reason if for no 
other we should offer a welcome to Bishop Azariah’s “ studies ’h There 
are however other reasons why we can recommend this new book. 
It is certain to prove most helpful to those who have to rely on Tamil 
commentaries. The introduction which is dealt with in the first 
four lessons is ample and helpful. The remaining forty-eight lessons 
deal with the epistle in a way suitable for a devotional class. We 
recommend the book very heartily. 

The GMldren's Garden, By Miss G. E. Chandler. Chris- 
tian Literature Society for India. Price Annas 8. 

This is a book which will be of special use to teachers in girls’ 
schools. Miss Chandler, who is a specialist in Kindergarten, has 
written sixty lessons in simple Tamil dealing with interesting subjects 
and full of useful teaching. There are also action songs set to music, 
It is a helpful little book. 

Who is oitr King By Eai Bahadur B. L. Chandra. 
Christian Literature Society for India. Price As. 2|. 

This book is in English and is published at the request of the 
Evangelistic Forward Movement Committee. Mr. Popley, the secre- 
tary of that committee, writes a brief introduction commending the 
book. It is a revision of a book previously issued at the times of the 
coronation of King Edward and King George and will probably be 
known from its earlier issues. It is really a series of addresses from 
the theme “ There is another King, Jesus,” and shows Christ as King 
amongst religious teachers, as King in His death, and as King in 
His resurrection. 

Litbeaby Notes. 

The Syndicate of the Madras University made a very successful new 
departure in inviting Professor Elton to deliver a course of lectures 
on various Victorian authors in the Senate House. The lectures were 
followed with the closest attention by large audiences. Professor’ 
Elton’s method in these lectures was to consider the authors with 
whom he dealt chiefly as influences on the thought of their day and 
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the present day, and secondarily as models of literary form. Failure 
to grasp the lecturer’s aim may perhaps account for the fervid protest 
which Professor Elton’s first lecture evoked from a contemporary 
against exalting a “ bawling peasant ” into a master of style. If the 
lecturer had declared that he found more of the magic of style in 
Latter-Day Pamphlets than in arms the Epicurean, there would 
have been some point in the protest, but the lecturer was chiefly 
concerned with Carlyle as the greatest moral force of his time. That 
Carlyle sometimes lost sight of measure in his denunciation of the evil 
nng that his ^ voice was over-strained and misused, as Matthew 
Arnold phrased it, or that he occasionally " bawled ” as, our contem- 
pojy phrases It, cannot be denied, but when he forgot measure and 
over-strained his voice, the substance suffered equally with the literary 
oim. Carlyle seems to have been curiously blind to the difl'erence 
e ween the exaggerated denunciation he sometimes indulged in and 

One of the most curious things in his life is his astonishment at the far 
rout with which h,s Ifeotoml Address »t Edinburgh University w»s re 
e rad Ho was or professed to be, unable to understand why an addre- 
embodying, as he fanoi»J, h, had been saying thro.gLul Us hS' 

Pkkis .nd‘X°wmto‘n whShle”"™* "‘‘f" 

provoked a Bhirni^^k; li-.. 

though Carlyle professed hLself un.b . r se. t 

Address contains .11 his „ost oharaeterL! i 'g buTlffa “ 

IS as far removed from raJUnn „o. -i v nut in form ife 

man to a gathering of students^ 


loy/ri.Zafe^gTaZ'^wt^^^^^^ t 

published all the iournals to which Oa'rlyl. conlSd" hTs“aL°' 
asked readers to take them seriouslv Ld toclr fi,^ extravagances, 
..himself. A remarkable instanTS Vh! 

Carlyle has recently been given to the worlTCtTortr 
his Becolhotiom. He relates how he took Jose4 £ J ^ 7 

the sage, who presently denounced with all the wealth of h^trabul 
a proposal to compensate publicans. Chamberlain lilt y°°^'^>ilary 
till the sage had done and thAn n listened patiently 

case for compensation Gaiivle hear^ P^i'suasiveiy sfcafied fehe 

ndraitted thnt he 

left ont of However, Professor EZn s.Td c,°M ’ 

memory is only just recovering from the effort! f said Carlyles 
indiscreet, admirer and disciple. ^ ^ ^ ^ “ zealous, but 
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Me. L. Cope Coenfoed’s The Merchant Seaman in War is a 
tribute to the men on whom the safety of the British Empire and of 
the Aiiiance against the Oentrai Powers depends. ; You shall mark 
ill these chronicles,” says Mr. Cornford, “ the Merchant Seaman begin- 
ning unarmed and helpless, stumbling over mines, attacked by raiding 
cruisers, torpedoed or shot to pieces by submarines, sent adrift to go 
mad or drown in open boats, still sturdily going about his busi- 
ness . . . . He is the same merchant seaman who but three years 
since was the drudge of commerce and who now in his own right 
is entered of the chivalry of the sea.” Lord Jellicoe, in a foreword 
to the book, says that the British Merchant Seaman “ has founded a 
new and glorious tradition in the teeth of new and undreamed-of 
peril,” 


Peopessoe 0. H. Eieth’S Creighton Lecture for 1917, published 
under the title Then and Noio (Macmillan, Is.), compares the War with 
Napoleon to the present War. He quotes Sydney Smith as one of 
the worst “ croakers ” of those days. In 1807 he was quite sure 
that success in the War was impossible, that our blockade was useless 
and that invasion was both likely to come and sure to succeed. 
Erancis Horner, another Edinburgh Eeviewer, thought that an army 
at home such as the Government desired to raise “ would only be a 
less evil than conquest by a foreign invader.” The sufferings of 
to-day are as nothing compared with the sufferings of 1810, when 
there was unemployment, higher taxation and something like famine. 
To-day there is an unprecedented abundance of very highly paid 
employment, and nearly the whole of the War taxation is borne by 
the well-to-do classes. 


The Times Literary Snpidement oi January 10th contains a 
notice of the last-published, instalment of the Linguistic Survey 
of by Sir G. A. Grierson. This section of the work is from 

many points of view the most important of the whole survey. The 
languages treated in it are Panjabi and Western Hindi. Hindostani, 
the most important form of Western Hindi, has been for centuries the 
chief means of oral communication between the races and peoples of 
India. Sir George Grierson condemns the loose use of the terms 
Hindostani, Urdu, and Hindi. He defines the first as the language 
of the Upper Gangetic Doab and the iingw of India, capable 

of being written in both Persian and Devanagari characters, and 
avoiding the excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when 
employed for literature. He^^^ the form of the lap- 
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guage in which Sanskrit) words abound, and which consequentily 
can only be writen in the Davanagari charactier. He applies the 
term Urdu to the form of the Hindostani language in which Persian 
words are of frequent occurrence and which can only be written in 
the Persian character. With regard to Ihe Siirmy as a whole the 
Editor announces that he has completed the detailed work of syste- 
matization and exposition of his vast materials, though we must wait 
for many months and even years for ail the remaining volumes to be 
available. Every language spoken in India between the eastern fron- 
tier of Assam and the western frontier of Baluchistan, between the 
southern border of Orissa and 'the Pamirs, and between Goa and 
Darjeeling, has now been surveyed and classified, and grammars 
written for all of them. The Introductory ” volume, reviewing the 
survey as a whole, on which Sir George Grierson is now engaged, will 
be long in coming, for the indexes and references cannot be completed 
until all the other volumes are in type. 


SCIENCE NOTES, 

One of the most important things when buying land for agricultural 
purposes is to know for what purpose the soil is most suited. It is 
obviously an expensive business to force a crop to grow on soil which 
is not naturally suited to it. The spontaneous flora, that is the weeds 
that flourish over the ground quite untended, clearly indicate the 
survival of the fittest and furnish a highly valuable index as to the 
plants which will thrive best in a similar situation. The study of the 
indications thus offered as to the nature of the earth is known as the 
biologic method of testing the properties of soils. A note in the Erench 
agricultural journal, Vie Agricole et Btorale, gives some valuable hints 
on this topic. 

Where nitrification is very slow, the ground is most suitable for 
sedges and ferns. Where clover, lucerne and such plants grow wiki 
they indicate the presence of phosphoric acid and sulphur. Fleshy or 
scaly plants show an abundance of salts in the earth. 

As regards physical characteristics plants differ greatly as to the 
nature of the soil they prefer. 

Spinach and mulleins are found in coarse-grained ground. Shep- 
iierd’s purse, lotus, knot-grass and scabious all prefer light, calcareous 
or sandy soils. In wet soils we find tall stalks and cut foliage as 
in cow's parsnip and meadow-sweet. In dry land the stalk is short 
(sometimes non-existent), the leaves small and pointed, waxy or hairy. 
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Such xerophilous plants occur also in moist pastures and also in peat 
bogs. 

So-callecl “bad weeds” are not the tall, thick-set annual plants 
but the low perennials such as the dandelion and the stoioniferous 
forms like the rushes. 


Salt or alkali water is a necessity for all herbivorous animals 
such as elk, deer, moose, antelope, mountain sheep, horses and cattle 
in the Western States of America, Seemingly it is not the salty 
taste that is sought (the water is cathartic both to man and to beast) 
in such places as Jacksai’s Hole, where loads of earth have been eaten 
for the sake of the salt or alkali which is necessary for life. Without 
this food the animals become sluggish, even much debilitated. Their 
hair loses its glossiness, their eyes their fire, and their spirit and 
energy are greatly diminished. Artificial “ salt-licks,” as they are 
called, are sometimes made to lure the deer in to be shot, but many 
timid animals have in this way been lured with common salt even 
to a few feet distant from the camera in order to be photographed. 

In places where there are no natural salt-licks,” no salt-grass 
nor salt-sedge, cattle and horses are salted regularly every fortnight 
in order to keep them healthy and fit. 


It has been found that the photographs taken at the tops of a 
volcanic cone show positive pictures instead of negatives and that 
negatives taken near volcanoes differ from ordinary ones in showing, a 
thick line on the contours of mountains, trees, shadows in water, etc. 
It was at first thought that some radio-active substance in the volcanic 
region caused this phenomenon but lava has been found to give out no 
radio-active rays. Negatives taken at sulphurous hot springs show 
similar changes, and it was suggested that the gas, sulphur dioxide 
(SOa)^ i^ight act on the sensitised plate, affecting the silver bromide 
gelatine emulsion chemically. This has now been found correct, the 
length of exposure given to the plate having everything to do with the 
inversion. According to the concentration of the SO 2 , the length of 
exposure given and the intensity of the light, negatives may be got 
which are either positive or negative. 


To destroy alga in public reservoirs of drinking water sulphate 
of copper has been found very eftective. Only a minute quantity 
(one part of the sulphate to three million parts of water) is needed — 
an amount which has no injurious results on fishes. After the 
sulphate is added, the number of bacteria at first incr^es, pro-* 
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bably owing to the decomposition of the algie, and then decreases. 
The copper sulphate is added to the water by being placed in a per- 
forated copper tank attached to the end of a punt, so that as the 
punt moves along the blue crystals fall through the openings into the 
water below. 

The importance of coffee as a beverage has led to many cofee. 
substitutes being prepared, especially since the outbreak of war. Pure 
coffee contains three essential principles, caffeone, an aromatic principle 
developed during roasting ; a bitter febrifuge ; caffeine, the stimulant or 
excitant. Since 1908 “ decaffeined coffees have been on sale. These 
retain the full aroma. . The so-called coffee substitutes are more cor- 
rectly imitation coffees or pseudo-coffees, since they do not contain the 
three principles which make coffee what it is and usually recall the 
characteristic odour but faintly. All agree in having a bitter prin- 
ciple and in colouring water deeply. Chicory is the best known 
substitute and is often mixed with pure coffee and put on the market 
as a mixture. Besides pure coffee being adulterated with chicory, 
chicory itself is often mixed with cereals, acorns, carrots, seed-pods of 
the beet, etc., all of whioh, when dried, roasted, ground and impregnated 
with caramelised sugar resemble chicory. Fraudulent dealers mix with 
the pure coffee old coffee grounds, brewery malt, peat and even mineral 
substances. The “ war chicory ” sold early in 1915 contained all sorts 
of roasted vegetable tissues except chicory, 

Barley malt is a well known pseudo-coffee, while coff’ee lupine, 
the common “garden coffee” of Brittany, is another widely used, and 
served in taverns as coffee in perfectly good faith. 


REGENT PEBIODICAL LITERATUBE^ 

PeOM THE QuABTEELIES. 

The Eastern Qmstmi is the title of a short but very interesting 
article by J. Agar Beet, D.D., in the London Quarterly for January. 
Many of us have heard just enough about the Eastern Question in 
past years to get rather tired obit and decidedly bewildered by it. 
The policy of outside Powers' towards the Balkan Peninsula, and 
events inside the Peninsula itself, have been so complicated, so subject 
to sudden and apparently inexpli cable changes, that we have given up 
trying to follow and understand them, and consoled ourselves with the 
comforting reflection that after all it was not our business : it would 
eventually^e settled, doubtless all for the best, by Providence and 
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those in high places whose business it is to follow and unravel tangled 
political threads, without our having to worry over it. But the War, 
in this as in so many other directions, has roused us out of our 
indifference, has awakened us all to a belated consciousness of our 
own responsibility, and has brought home to us the need to think and 
think clearly. We wake from our lazy sleep to find that Turkey is 
the crux of the present terrible situation, and that the settlement of 
the Eastern Question is of supreme importance in the attainment of 
an assured peace. 

The question can only be settled in the light of history ; and 
since the whole nation must bear the responsibility of the settlement, 
the whole nation and not merely a few specialists ought to know the 
history of Turkey and the Balkan States. Dr. Beet’s article, named 
above, is a review of a book by J. A. E. Marriott, “ The Eastern Ques- 
tion : An Historical Study in European Diplomacy and it is evident 
that this is a book which gives compactly and clearly what we need to 
know, and the sooner we all read it the better. 

Why is Turkey the crux of the present War ? ' Because, so long 
as Turkish misrule prevails in the Balkans, there is unlimited scope 
for German and Austrian intrigue, and no barrier against German 
advance in the East ; the free development of the Balkan races would 
be the deathblow to the ambitions of the Central Powers with regard 
to the dominion of the East. 

The geographical position of Turkey in the centre of the Old 
World is immensely important; no one can look at the map and fail 
to appreciate this. How did Turkey get there, and why is she still 
there? Speaking of the inroads of the Ottomans into Europe, a 
Erench historian, Albert Sorel, has said, “ There is no Turkish 
nation at all, but only conquerors encamped in the midst of hostile 
populations. The Turks do not by any means form a state, but an 
army good for nothing but to conquer and tending to dissolve as soon 
as they are compelled to stop.” The victorious advance of the Otto- 
mans reached its climax in the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. 
It is significant of the position the Turks had then attained that 
Erancis I made a treaty with Suleiman in 1535 against the Emperor 
Charles V. And yet, from the moment of their check and defeat 
before Vienna in 1529, Ottoman greatness began at once, though at 
first by almost imperceptible stages, to decline. By the mid-dle of the 
sixteenth century the decadence was apparent, and all through the 
seventeenth century the corruption and anarchy wMich have prevailed 
ever since were growing and spreading. 

Why this utter and hopeless failure ? Most people would agree 
as to its main causes. The first is the indalence and incapacity of the 
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Turk as a mlor. The proverb, Where the Turk plants his foot the 
grass never grows again,” has been sadly verified in large tracts of 
onee fertile and prosperous country (Mesopotamia, for instance), now 
barren and poverty-stricken as a direct consequence of Turkish mis- 
rule. The Turks are an outstanding example of the truth -that the 
capacity to rule does not follow from the capacity to conquer. The 
Assyrians were great conquerors, but never learnt bow to rule. They 
never built up a stable empire because they could not rule the people 
they had subjugated; successive kings were always having to re- 
conquer the same peoples. And in modern times the Germans have 
failed in precisely the same way. 

A second reason is that the religion of the Turk allows no rights 
to Christian subjects. Under the strict injunctions of the Koran, 
the infidel must either embrace Islam ; or suffer death ; or purchase, 
by the payment of a tribute, the right to life or property.” In other 
words, he is either exterminated or held in bondage. 

A third reason is to be found in the Turk’s utter disregard of 
human life, both Moslem and infidel. From the sixteenth century 
onwards Sultans have been in the habit of beginning their reigns with 
a more or less wholesale slaughter of their brothers and nephews ; and 
early in the last century the Sultan Malimoud massacred many 
thousands of the Janissaries, so destroying the finest corps of the Tur- 
kish army, not only in Constantinople but in , every^ city of the 
Empire. Can a Government which does such things be called any 
thing but hopelessly bad ? 

We wish to distinguish carefully between the Turk as a man and 
the Turk as a ruler. Ail who know the Turk well agree that individu- 
ally he is delightful. He has many virtues and loveable qualities ; he is 
a fine soldier and a good comrade ; but he is a bad master. He cannot 
govern, and after having proved this through many centuries at the 
expense of untold suffering and waste, he ought no longer to be allowed 
to try. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, the archaeologist, gives striking support to 
this contention in his books on the near East, the accounts of his exca- 
vations in Asia Minor. While speaking in the most warm and friendly 
terms of the individual Turk, he has nothing good to say of the 
Government and much to tell of Jhe waste and desolation spread by 
Turkish rule. The same testimony comes from a very diff'erent source 
(we might cite endless examples). In Turkey and the War, by Vladi- 
mir Jabotinsky, a Russian military newspaper-correspondent, there 
occurs this passagi^, and it is only one of many to the same effect : 
“ Turkey under Turkish rule is doomed to remain backward, unen- 
lightened, barren. This doom is irremdvable so long as the Ottoman 
Empire shall last, . , The destruction of the historical absurdum called 
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the Ottoman Empire will be a biessing for both Turks and non-Turks, 
The latter, independent or placed under protection of mighty civilising 
Powers, wilHreeiy develop their long-subdued vitalities; the former, 
liberated from the oppressive load of imperial responsibilities, will enter 
an era of peaceful and productive renaissance. He who wishes Tur- 
key’s destruction is a friend, not a foe, of the Turkish race.’* From 
America we have the same judgement in a book called Obstacles to 
Peace, by S. S, McOlure : “ Turkey 'is the very crux of the Obstacles to 
Peace. The fate of Turkey is the issue of this war.” 

Glancing very briefly at the history of Turkey, we find, in the 
seventeenth century, a new element coming in in the rise of Eussia, a 
powerful neighbour anxious for an outlet to the south, and ‘with religion 
as another cause of antagonism, the Christians of Eussia naturally desir- 
ing to help and rescue the Christians under Turkish dominion. Later, 
Napoleon realised the great importance of Turkey in his campaigns, 
and tried hard to make Turkey a stepping-stone to greater things. 
Following close on this the uprising of the oppressed Christian races 
of the Balkans opened a new chapter of the Eastern Question. Serbia 
began it, and .was followed by Greece ; and everyone knows how, 
backed by France and Eussia, a British fleet went to the Levant, de- 
stroyed the Turko-Bgyptian fleet in the Bay of Navarino, and saved 
Greece. Yet after this for many years it was^the avowed policy of the 
British Government to preserve the integrity of Turkey, though this 
more for the sake of keeping Eussia out than for love of Turkey herself. 
At last the constant rivalry and suspicion among the Powers, with 
Turkey as the cause and centre, culminated in the Crimean War. It 
is hard for impartial history to justify the Crimean War.' It has been 
called “the only perfectly useless modern war.” One defence may 
be urged— that it saved Eoumania from being swallowed up by Eussia : 
yet, in 1878, when Eussia was master in the Balkans, she gave Bul- 
garia, and let Serbia retain, independence ; and the same might have 
been achieved for Eoumania by peaceful diplomacy. 

The British Government’s support of Turkey persisted in spite of 
Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities, till public indignation over these 
crimes brought about a change of Government. 

Then comes in a new factor — German policy in the near East, 
In 1896 the Armenian massacres horrified the whole civilised world, 
except, apparently, Germany ; at any rate these shocking brutal- 
ities did not deter the German Emperor from ostentatiously send- 
ing a present to the Sultan on his birthday very soon afterwards. 
And in 1898 the German Emperor and Empress paid a visit to the 
Sultan. (It was during this notorious tour that the Kaiser visited 
Jerusalem; and the wo|ld has recently had the opportunity of noting 
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a most interesting contrast between the doings of the Kaiser on that 
occasion and the conduct of General AUenby. The Kaiser entered 
Jerusalem with every accessory of pageantry and pomp— -a huge 
mounted retinue, himself mounted, armed to the teeth and clad in a 
flowing white robe over his armour, for all the world, as one of the 
English illustrated papers remarked, like a pantomime Crusader. And 
the Jaffa Gate not being wide enough to admit the gorgeous proces- 
sion, a part of the city wall was obligingly taken down to make an 
adequate entrance. General Allenby came to Jerusalem as the head of 
a conquering army ; but he entered the city with quiet reverence, on 
foot, and attended only by his staff and the French and Italian 
representatives, all on foot.) Next in the history of Turkey we come 
to the Young Turk Eevolution and its failure, the rise of the Balkan 
League, and in 1912 the Balkan War. Everyone remembers how 
at the close of this War the Balkan States disagreed as to the distri- 
bution of the territory won from Turkey, and how in June, 1913, 
the Bulgarian armies suddenly attacked their Allies, the Serbians, 
to the dismay of all who had watched the progress of the Balkan 
States with sympathy. We now know that the attack was ar- 
ranged and carried out, not only without the orders, but without the 
knowledge, of the Bulgarian Cabinet, at the instigation of the King 
and the military party, and that A astrian and German intrigue 
was behind it. The explanation of all this, and of the Kaiser’s assi- 
duous cultivation of the Turkish Sultan’s friendship, is not far to 
seek. The Central Powers have long fixed covetous eyes on Constanti- 
nople, and on the further East to which Constantinople should be the 
gateway. This, it was felt, would be a good way to evade the British 
command of the sea. But if the Balkan States conquered Turkey and 
settled down as free nations living amicably together, this project had 
very little chance of being realised. German influence could do a good 
deal in Bulgaria, but Serbia was more difficult, and so Serbia must be 
crushed. There is no need to repeat the story of the methods wffiicli 
Germany and Austria employed towards this end in June and July, 
1914. 

So long as- the Turkish Empire is bolstered up on the old lines 
there will be endless openings for German intrigue. The only alter- 
native, as a settlement, to the absorption of Turkey by Germany, is 
that Turkish territories should be put under the government of the free 
peoples of the Balkans, or, in Asia Minor for. example, under that of the 
great civilising Powers, England, France and Italy. 
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The Fobthightly Eeview. 

Three articles deal with the problem of the rise in prices. Mr, 
Archibald Hurd calls his * Wages, Prices, and Supplies : A Vicious 
Circle,’ Too much paper naoney has been produced, and the rise in 
prices has been checked in many cases by official interference. The 
optimistic views of our statesmen a year or two ago allowed them to 
withdraw men from agriculture and shipbuilding — a serious mistake. 
As prices rise, workmen demand more, and we have to pay our soldiers 
and sailors more. Plenty of money and diminishing supplies send up 
the prices still more. 

Mr. Hurd believes our military effort exaggerated and mistaken. 
We should have kept our essential industries fully supplied with men ; 
we should have maintained our fleet at a strength able to watch the 
German fleet, to defeat the submarine campaign, and to deposit a small 
but well-equipped army at the point most annoying to the enemy. 
It would have saved Serbia and Eoumania if we had done so ; possibly 
on the other hand we should have alienated France. But the chief 
blunder has been the utter mismanagement of shipbuilding in the 
past year. What the Government mean by it, it would be hard to 
say. One can only guess that they had not yet given up the idea 
that the War was to last for only six months more. Now that no 
one imagines that, there is some chance of our setting to work to 
win it. 

Mr. Oswald Stoll writes of currency inflation. His text is the 
report in a Manchester paper of transactions in gold at £5-15-0 (instead 
of £3-17-10j}, which is an .indication of how much the currency is 
inflated. This is the subject of Mr. Ford^s article. His remedy is 
the gradual withdrawal of currency notes. But we doubt whether 
this- is sufficient. As we have been learning in India, inflation may 
take place even wnth a low currency both in metal and notes. The 
proper remedy, too, is what is being tried here — the removal of money 
from the markets by Government loans. The restriction of credit from 
the banks is also essential ; the raising of the rate at which banks lend 
(recommended by Mr. Stoll) and the lowering of the rate which they 
may grant depositors would seem to be the obvious way. But we must 
remark also that the £5-15-0 need not mean more than that the 
country has been swept clean of gold, for the benefit of the reserves 
of the Bank of England ; the internal and the external prices of gold 
would then differ. If this is the case, the currency is token currency, 
and the presumption is that it is below par, but not necessarily so. 
To settle the question is impossible, theoretically, for there is no 
country with which trade has not been affected by the War, Of 
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course, the cost; of oommodifcies has gone up in the token currency, and 
that is prima faoie evidence ; but on the other hand, these commodities 
have become scarce relatively to the world’s stock of gold. Whether 
the currency is depreciated depends largely on whether America’s 
part in the War will be so great as to give us back control over the 
gold there ; it seems unlikely but it is not quite impossible. 

In the History of the War the chief place is taken by the battle of 
Cambrai, one of the most important of the War. It divides itself into 
two parts, first General By ng’s attack which began on November 20bh, 
and, second the German counter-attack which commenced on the 30th. 
General Byng nominally attacked on the whole of his forty-mile front 
from the Scarpe to St, Quentin, but the main attack was on the twelve 
miles from near Moeuvres (8 miles W. of Cambrai) to Vendhuille where 
our line just touched the Scheldt canal, not to meet it again till 
St. Quentin. Our attack was made, as everyone knows, with tanks 
instead of artillery. By the end of the first day our. line ran about east 
to Anneux, where it turned. At Marcoing and Masnieres it touched 
the canal, regained it again at Lateau Wood and then followed it 
to Vendhuille. This was a promising beginning, but the second and 
third days were those really critical. At Marcoing and Masnieres our % 
cavalry was held up by the canal, and reinforcements to overpower 
the local German rally were not forthcoming. It had been .decided to 
stop the attack after two days, if it were not succeeding, and it might 
have been better if it had stopped. By the third day our artillery was 
brought up, but so also was the German, and our tanks began to 
suffer. By the 27th our line had advanced in the north to Moeuvres 
and Bourlon, had crossed the canal at Marcoing and Masnieres and 
had occupied the corner between the latter and Lateau. 

But Cambrai is one of the most important places in the German 
line, and so all available reserves were collected to defend it, twenty 
or more divisions and many heavy guns, He attacked both the faces 
of the salient on November 30th. In the south the British were sur- 
prised, and the Germans actually reached Gouzeaucourt, three miles 
behind our front line. The Guards promptly retook it, but the Germaiis 
retained Gonnelieu and Villers-Guislain ; from these villages they 
have advanced in their present attack.. Then Masnieres - Was attacked, 
and on the night of December 1st General Byng withdrew from it. 
Meanwhile Bourlon Wood was being attacked with great violence, and 
was held till it, too, was found untenable and we retired on December 
4th to a position just in front of Hesquieres, which gives the name 
to the salient whose fianks the Germans are now attacking in order 
to deepen it before overwhelming it with heavy artillery. But it is 
not a deep salient whether one reckons by distance or by angle ; it is 
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only four miles deep and the angle is rounded off. The chief criticism 
made is that there should have been attacks made elsewhere in sup- 
port so as to hold some of the ' German reserves. 

During the month the Italians have held their own. They rallied 
in time to prevent a German advance at Zenson on the lower Piave. 
In the Sette Oommuni they lost a forward position of some strength, 
but as they fell back the line straightened and they were able to hold 
it. Between the Piave and the Brenta, they held a strong line along 
the hill tops, losing only one summit near the latter river, and there 
is a similar line behind. The French and British troops occupy fifteen 
miles to the right of this section, along the Piave where it descends 
from the mountain to the plain ; they thus relieve the First Army 
which has still over thirty miles to guard. 

In Palestine the event was the occupation of Jerusalem. On 
November 18tb, the day we entered Jaffa, we reached a point 12 miles 
north- vrest of Jerusalem. On the 21st the Nebi Samwil bill was 
seized, 6 miles from Jerusalem in the same direction ; then a eolamn 
of mounted troops captured Biltir station on the Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railway. After a delay wdiich allowed it to coma up, General 
Ailenby’s right wing occupied Hebron and Bethlehem on the 7th and 
next day Jerusalem was surrounded. The mayor surrendered and 
on the 11th the official entry was made in a way much less ostenta- 
tious than that chosen by the Imperial prospector some twenty years ago. 

COLLEGE. NOTES. - 

The College Brotherhood and Our Day. 

To THE Editor op The Magamte. 

Sir, ■ 

In November last you were kind enough to publish my appeal to 
the students of the College to help the Brotherhood in contributing 
its humble mite towards the success of Our Day, There^ was a 
hearty response to the appeal both from the College students and 
pupils of the School with the result that we were able to contribute 
Ks. 779-11-0 towards the funds. We sold 571 Lucky Bag tickets, 
mostly among students and their parents. We sold 2,620 Our Day 
flags, realising Es. 208-11-0 on the whole. We were selling flags in 
trams, at railway stations, and other public places from the 8th 
December onwards, and on the 12th at the S. I. A. A. grounds. We 
take this opportunity of thanking the Military Secretary for the great 
help and encouragement he gave us, and the Joint Manager of the 
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Madras Electric -Tramways for having given us free passes to sell flags 
in trams. Nearly a dozen students drew prizes from the Lucky Bags 
one student getting a gold wristlet watch. 

0. 0. Smmv AS Alii, General Secretary, 

The Young Men's Brotherhood, Christian College. 


Mb. Cbawfobd left Madras on Monday, the 4:th March, on 
furlough. He came out as Acting Professor of English in this College 
in July, 1912, and in Eebruary, 1913, was appointed Professor of 
English Philology. Among the various ways in which he has served 
the College may be mentioned the Editorship of the Magazine and the 
superintendence of the Hostels. The duties of Editor will, during his 
absence, be discharged by Mr. Corley, and as Superintendent of the 
Eangiali Chetty Hostel his place will be taken by Mr. Hogg. On the 
21st Eebruary, the members of the Bangiah Chetty Hostel invited the 
Professors of the College to tea and availed themselves of the occasion 
to present the following address to Mr, Crawford 

Dear Sir, 

When in 1913 you were appointed the successor of the Honhle 
the Eev. George Pittendrigh in the Superintendentship of this Hostel, 
wa were glad and proud to have as our Superintendent one who 
enjoyed high repute as a scholar, and our further acquaintance with 
you has not only deepened our admiration for your learning but 
helped us to appreciate your wide culture and broad sympathies, 
combined with a simple passionate love of all that is pure and 
ennobling. In you we have seen how learning can co-exist with 
child-like simplicity and become a means of moral and spiritual refine- 
ment. Your influence on this Home has been due not to the promul- 
gation of edicts which demand obedience but to the diffusion of a 
subtle aroma of intellectual and moral culture which commanded 
emulation. Your visits to the Hostel have always been looked forward 
to for your informal but informing ‘ talks ’ with members in their 
rooms and in the verandahs, in which the past, the present j and the 
future seemed one connected whole, and ancient wisdom of all ages 
and of all lands including India was drawn upon freely to reinforce 
present duty. 

Now that you are going home, we desire to thank you for ail the 
good you have done to us and all the influence you have exerted upon 
us, and pray that you will have a safe voyage home and a happy re- 
union with those whom you love and are loved by. We need not 
assure you that a warm welcome awaits you when you come back, 
which we trust will be before long. 

Wa remain, dear Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

Habeas Chbistian GoLiiEGrB,| The Membebs of the Eanoxah 
27th February, IBIS': f Chetty Hostel. 
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Mr. Crawford replied thafc he always felfe himself at home in the 
Bangiah Ghetty Hostel, which various circumstances contributed to 
make in many respects an ideal hostel for Indian students. He 
would ever remember -with pleasure his happy colloquies with its 
members. The Manager of the Hostel, Mr. Kandaswami Ghetty, in 
bringing the proceedings to a close, said that he thoroughly identi- 
*fied himself with the sentiments and joined heartily in the good wishes 
expressed by the members in their farewell address. 

Pbofessor Profulla Ohahdra Bay,, C. L E., who came to 
Madras as special University Lecturer on Hindu Chemistry, was enter- 
tained by the Physical Science students of the College at 2 P.M. on 
Saturday, the 2nd Eebruary. After visiting the College Laboratories, in 
the company of Mr. Moffat, he sat for lunch with the students in the 
College Hall. The party then adjourned to the second class room 
where an address was presented to the Professor, who said in reply 
that it was a pleasure to him to visit scenes hallowed by the 
labours of a great man like Dr. Miller, whom he remembered seeing 
and dining with in Edinburgh over thirty years ago. It was 
his wish all these years to visit the College some time and he 
\vas glad he was doing so under such happy circumstances. “Your 
College stands, ” said Dr. Bay, “ as a monument of Missionary 
labour in South India. It is impossible to exaggerate wdiat Indian 
education owes to Missionary enterprise. We have been so long 
accustomed to Missionary schools and colleges that we do not appre- 
ciate their real value. In Calcutta, the Corporation now supplies 
filtered drinking water. But most people do not realise the benefit they 
get thereby. It is only those who, like me, know what it was to depend 
on a contaminated water-supply that can know the real value of the 
present system.” Speaking about the industrial development in India 
the Professor remarked that it was absurd to hold the British Govern- 
ment responsible for what was due to lack of enterprise and of 
co-operation among the people. “ Take, for instance, the Kolar Gold 
Fields, The income from a few square miles there is equal to the . 
revenue of the whole Mysore State. But where is the sense in blam- 
ing the foreign capitalists ? It was only after repeated attempts and 
the expenditure of large sums of money that the present company was 
able to obtain large profits. What is required in India is enterprise 
and co-operation between Capital and Labour.” 

Mr. Moffat, who presided at the function, said that when he 
entered the University of Edinburgh Dr. Bay was one of the senior 
students working for his D. Sc, degree under Dr. Crum Brown. “We 
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junior studonbs used to look upon him with great awe. Dii Ray amply 
justified the promise of those early days, for to-day he is one of the 
greatest among living scientists.” 

This testimony to the greatness of one of their country- 
men, coming as it did from one of their own Professors and graced as 
it was by a touch of personal reminiscence, was particularly grati- 
fying to the patriotic sentiment of our students, of whom some no 
doubt felt, “ What an Indian has achieved an Indian can achieve:” 
Certainly he can, provided he understands the exact nature of the 
success achieved and the conditions which have made it possible. 
What the nature of this success is and what these conditions are, 
is well brought out in an appreciation of Dr. P\«ay which appeared in 
Justice from the pen of an Indian publicist who 'was not quite his 
contemporary but studied immediately after' him in the Edinburgh 
University. We reproduce it in the hope that our past and present 
students will read it with interest if not with profit : — 

Professor P. C. Ray, of Calcutta, the eminent chemist, came to 
Madras, delivered a series of six lectures and went back. Professor 
Piay is an extremely lovable character. He combines in himself plain 
living and high thinking. He loves the poor as much as be loves 
scientific research. Of the six lectures delivered in Madras the first 
two were historical and the last four were chemical. He is a distin- 
guished graduate of Ediilburgh University and a favourite student of 
Professor Crum Brown. Since he became Professor of Chemistry in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta,' after his graduation at Edinburgh, he has 
dived deep into the antiquities of Hindu chemistry as well as into the 
composition and derivatives of the nitrites of mercury. About ancient 
Hindu chemistry Professor Ray has no delusions. In the materials col- 
lected by him about chemistry, as it was known to the ancient Hindus, 
Professor Ray sees the existence of the faculty of shrewd observation 
in our ancestors. Our ancestors began right, they displayed powers 
of observation which might rouse the envy of modern University 
men, but they had not gone very far. Chemistry as we know ifc at present 
was unknown to them. That, if the ancients had continued uninter- 
rupted in their chemical research, they would have discovered most if 
not all that is known to modern scientists, is undoubted. But some- 
thing seems to have arrested the process of their enquiry. They were 
not able to place their empirical conclusions on a scientific basis. 

The satne phenomenon is observed in the region of Hindu medicine 
also. Astonishing progress, especially for the time when it was made, 
marks the commencement of Hindu modicino. The progress continues 
for a time, then it comes to an almost abrupt termination. It will bo 
interesting to investigate the causes that led to this check in the 
progress of all Hindu sciences. Perhaps it- was the turmoil resulting 
from foreign invasion, perhaps it was something else. But the fact 
remains that the progress did . stop. Eor nearly eight hundred or a 
thousand years none of these Hindu sciences has progressed. 
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To study the details of what our forefathers have done and to take 
a just pride in their achievements is good, but to exaggerate their work 
by asserting that they knew everything that is known to modern 
people and even more and that the present day Indians must start on 
the foundations, insecure though they may be, laid by their forefathers, 
regarding with disdain the results of modern scientific achievements, is 
to court stagnation in scientific progress. Professor Eay himself, in 
one of his University addresses delivered in Madras, said that he left 
such exaggerations of the w-ork of our ancient forefathers to Hindu 
revivalists. He himself did not share their views. He was content 
to pay due reverence to the great powers of observation displayed 
by his forefathers and learn his chemical methods from Professor 
Crum Brown of Edinburgh. 

The true scientific spirit that is in Professor Bay was displayed in 
what he said to a representative of the Emdu, “As for Madras you 
must first of all create an atmosphere of research ; and this cannot be 
done unless you have a dozen or so of men who have secured 
European reputation by solid contributions to the advancement of 
science.” Quite so. Calcutta has started on such a foundation. All 
the distinguished Indians who have laid the foundation of Calcutta as 
a centre of scientific study and research are British University men. 
The most promising of the students of these same Indian professors 
in Calcutta generally avail themselves of the facilities for scientific 
training available in European countries. Science is cosmopolitan, 
and no local prejudices or petty parochial spirit ought to be permitted 
to stand in the way of the free worship of science. Madras is anxious 
to skip this preliminary stage and establish a school of scientific 
research without the aid of men with European training. In that 
attempt Madras will most assuredly fail. 


Death has recently removed fromlhis earthly sphere three former 
students of the College— each distinguished in his way^ — all belonging 
to the Indian Christian community. Mr. D. Lazarus, who died at 
Waltair, Vizagapatam, on the 10th Eebruary, was an educationist; 
Mr, Joshua Williams, who died at Kavaii, Nellore District, on the 
19th Eebruary, was a Government servant ; Mr. Paul Peter Pillai was 
by turn§ schoolmaster, publicist and lawyer. 

The following record of Mr. Lazarus’s life is taken from an appeal 
issued by his friends and former students on the eve of his retirement 
a few weeks before his death 

Mr. Lazarus graduated from the Madras Christian College in 
1876, and after a year’s teaching in Madras was invited by the Bev, 
Dr. Hay to take up the headmastership of the London Mission High 
School at Vizagapatam. Mr. Lazarus made this institution his life 
work. When he joined it there were only 167 pupils. He now leaves 
it with a strength of 1,050 and an annual fee income of Es 25,000. 
During his managership the school not only met the whole expendi- 
ture but yielded a profit for building purposes. Successive inspectors 
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of schools recorded the steady progress achieved year after year* 
Mr. Lazarus was the first to introduce into his school technical in- 
struction in various branches, to admit female pupils and to start a 
night school with 300 pupils. His pupils are now scattered all over 
the Presidency and occupy honourable positions, including a membel 
of the 1. O. S., a recently appointed member of the Women’s Medical 
Service, an acting Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, and several members 
of the local Legislative Oouncil. The London Mission appointed him 
a member of their Telugu Committees. The Government marked its 
appreciation of Mr, Lazarus’ service and abilities and appointed him 
Honorary Magistrate, member of the District Board, Municipal Oom- 
missioner, and Marriage Eegistrar. It also conferred on him a Certi- 
ficate of Honour. Though a very busy man, Mr. Lazarus published 
a “ Brief Sketch of the History of India ” (now in its 25th edition) ; 
“ Aids to the Teaching of English and a Brief Sketch of the History 
of England.” Mr. Lazarus’ life and career are a convincing proof of 
what a devoted Indian Christian graduate can do for his countrymen 
and the God he serves. . Mr. Lazarus has most successfully solved 
the problem of self-supporting mission education. 


Mb. Williams’s death is thus recorded in the Madras Mail. 

The deceased was the youngest son of the late Eav. Moses 
Williams, of the London Mission, a veteran Missionary of Cudappah. 
He received his education in the old London Mission School, 
Madras, and was one of the pupils of the Eev. J. Lazarus. 
After matriculating he entered the Madras Christian College, where 

he-,, .had a successful care. 0 r, taking his B. A. degree in his 18th 

year. He became a teacher in the same institution and subsequently 
entered Government service as a clerk. By dint of industry aud 
patience he rose to be a Deputy Collector, in which capacity he served 
Government for over 25 years, and was for some time the Eourth 
Presidency Magistrate and Income-tax Collector of the city. Very 
few Indian Christians have risen so high in Government service, yet 
he was always simple and unassuming in his ways, both in and out- 
side the office. He was an ardent member and strong supporter of 
the C. M. S. Tucker Church and also an office-bearer of a Masonic 
Lodge. He was held in high esteem by all who knew him and many 
a poor Indian Christian has received favours from his hands. He 
served his faith and his country most loyally and his loss, is deeply, 
mourned by the Indian Christian community. 


The following particulars about Mr. Paul Peter Pillai have been 
supplied to Justice by an Indian Christian correspondent of Tinne- 
velly 

Sir, -^Madras papers have not done justice to' the career of a 
remarkable man who d0part0d''this life some two weeks ago, I mean 
Mr. Paul Peter Pillai, Barrister-^at-law, late of Madura. He was born 
seventy-four years ago at Surandai in Tonkasi taluk, where his father. 
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Mr, Addis Peter Pillai, was inspecting catechist and did valuable reii- 
gibus work with the Eev. T. G. Parenbrook, the follower of the Eev. 
EheniuSs the earliest G. M. S. Missionary. Mr. Paul Peter was . a 
favourite student of the Eev. Thomas Spratt. It was while travelling, 
as a little boy, with him in the jungles, and wilds of Travancore hills 
that he imbibed the spirit of adventure. He was appointed a school- 
master at Tenkasi, but he threw up the post and walked from Tenkasi 
to Madura on his way to Madras, as his means were limited. There 
he joined the Pree Church Mission College (now the Christian College) 
and passed the Matriculation and P, A. Examinations in the first class. 
Dr. Miller, who had a great liking for him, employed him as a teacher 
of the preparatory class (i.e., Pifth Perm) in the College. In 1877 he 
was appointed as Headmaster of the C. M. S. High School at Srivilli- 
puttur. Por ten years he was there. In Srivilliputtur and neighbouring 
villages his name was well known. He was not very happy after he 
took politics into his head. He contributed largely to the Madras Times 
when under the editorship of Mr. Digby. He criticised severely the 
Porest Laws, Irrigation rules, official corruptions, and tackled a 
number of economic questions. This brought him into collision with 
Government officials, Collectors and members of the Board of Eeva- 
nue. It is mainly through his influence that the Madras Landholders’ 
Association was started. He visited the India Office in England for 
the sake of the Association. In England people often mistook him 
for King Khama, of South African fame, and on his return journey 
to India he visited Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Moscow, Eome, Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, etc. He was practising as a Barrister in Madura. 
He was an ardent Congress man. He attended the Congress Meeting 
in 1887 and was a frequent visitor to it since then. He held extra- 
ordinary views on many things. His mind was greatly influenced by 
the writings of such men as Blunt, Seymour, Key, Digby and Nao- 
roji. He was a staunch Christian. He held that many of the politi- 
cal problems, which India was suffering from, could be solved by 
the adoption of Christianity by the Indians. He was a self-made 
man and had indomitable courage and unyielding perseverance. 


Thebe are several points in common between the three men, a 
brief record of whose life has been given above. They were all in a 
sense children of the Church, brought np in connection with Mission 
establishments and brought into touch with Dr. Miller, whom they 
learnt to look up to as their guide, philosopher and friend. All 
three were teachers in Christian schools : one found his life’s vocation 
in Christian teaching. All three bore through their multifarious 
activities the character of Christian men — God-fearing, humble, 
altruistic workers. 

IH the address delivered by the Dewan of Travancore to the Sri 
Mulam Popular Assembly last February it was mentioned that an old 
student of the College, Mr, 0. M. Cheriyan, Inspector of Vernacular 
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Schools, Northern Eange, had been appointed District Assistant 
Eecrniting Officer for Travancore. We were very glad to see it men- 
tioned recently in the daily press that Mr. Cheriyan has been very 
successful in the patriotic work of securing recruits from Travancore 
for the Indian Army, 


The Ooliege, having closed for the hot weather holidays, or long 
vacation, on 1st April, will ra-open on* Monday, 1st July. 


[Owing to the fact that most of our contributors and the Editorial 
Committee are now in the hills, it is more than ever difficult to issue 
the Magazine up to time. The Committee hope, however, to be up to 
date with the July and subsequent issues in the new volume. — BdJ 
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FBOM SOGliATES TO ARISTOTLE 

(A Study in the History of Ethics). 

By Ferrand E, Corley, M.A. 

‘The healthy know not of their health, but only the sick.’ If 
there were no wrong-doing, there would be no ethics for our study. 
But what is the meaning of doing wrong? On the face of it, 
if the moralists are right, to do wrong is foolish, unintelligent, 
if not unintelligible. ‘ He that sinneth against me, wrongeth his 
own soul.’ If the man who does wrong nevertheless does well 
for himself, what becomes of obligation ? if he does not, how can 
his action be regarded as reasonable? It is well to recognise 
from the staro that no ethical theory can be finally and com- 
pletely satisfactory. It is emphatically a theory of error, of 
mistake, of something that has gone wrong. Deny -the mistake, 
and you stultify your ethics : admit it, and man stands con- 
demned. 

It is not to be wondered at that many have inclined to the 
view that wrong-doing is due to ignorance ; that if a man only 
knew what right and wrong involved, he could never be ' so 
completely foolish as to do the wrong. Many obvious examples, 
in our own experience and in the life we observe, lend support 
to it. Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner (to understand 
everything is to forgive everything) is a proverb that appeals to 
us all. And because in many cases a man would obviously have 
acted differently, had he known a little more, we are apt to 
conclude unreflectively that all wrong-doing is due to ignorance, 
that there "'is not anything which cam properly be called ‘sin.’. 
As most of our readers will know, the doctrine that sin is only 
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ignorance found a stalwart champion in Socrates. An investiga- 
tion of this crux of philosophy, from Socrates to Aristotle, may 
serve better than anything else to clear up and settle the facts. 
With as little as possible of technicalities, let us outline the gist 
of the great masters of Greece, and see what light they can 
give us. 

Socrates is best known to us through the Dialogues of Plato, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish between the master and 
his disciple. (Happily, in the present discussion, it is hardly 
necessary.) But Xenophon, the more matter-of-fact biographer, 
gives emphatic testimony to the master’s equation of ‘virtue’ 
and knowledge. In the Memorabilia (Bk. Ill, c. 9) he'tells us — 

Socrates was further asked if he considered those who know what they 
ought to do, but take the opposite course, wise men and continent. ‘ Not at 
all,’ he said, ‘but unwise and incontinent. Every man, I take it, chooses from 
what is possible to him just what he takes to be most expedient for him, and 
does that. So I consider the men who never do rightly neither wise nor 
prudent.’ 

He also said that justice and virtue in general was wisdom. For what 
is just, and everything that is done by virtue, is good and true ; those who 
know these things would never choose anything else instead of them ; those 
who do not know them cannot do them — as a matter of fact, if they try, they 
fail. In the same v/ay, the wise do what is good and true, but those who are 
not wise cannot ; as a matter- of fact, if they try, they fail. Since, then, 
what is just, and everything good and true, is done by virtue, it is clear that 
justice and every other virtue is wisdom (knowledge). 

Interpreting this, with the help of Plato, we may regard So- 
crates’ teaching as resting on two main supports. (1) In the 
practical arts — weaving, carpentry, geometry — it is the man 
who knows j who does well. Failure is clear proof of ignorance. 
A man who says he knows how to make a table, but cannot 
make one, is a laughingstock. Are we to think it is otherwise 
with the art of living ? The man who knows how to do the 
right shows it by doing it : if he does wrong, he obviously does 
not know. (2). It i^ monstrous — grotesque — to suppose that a 
man has knowledge and does not use it ; that with knowledge, 
present, he allows something else to rule his conduct. Wrong- 
doing, then, must be due to ignorance. The ' Socratic paradox,’ 
No man is willingly lad, is the conclusion of the matter. 

In Plato we find an ampler treatment of Socrates’ teaching, 
and in many matters (it is agreed) he went far beyond his 
master. But on this central point there is no departure from 
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the Socratic position. In the Bepublic (Bk. I, pp. 331—335) 
we have an elaboration of the analogy of arts and crafts, and the 
general conclusion recurs in dialogue after dialogue. The whole 
aim of the Protagoras is to enforce the equation of virtue with 
knowledge, of vice with ignorance. ^ I take it that none of the 
wise men supposes that anyone among men willingly sins or 
willingly does things that are base and wrong : they know per- 
fectly well that all who do things base and wrong do them 
unwillingly ’ {Protagoras, p. 345). . 

We are justified, therefore, in concluding that the central 
stream of Greek philosophy concurred in the view that wrong- 
doing is due to ignorance, and that the necessary corrective is to 
be found in instruction (an important point for the Platonic 
theory of punishment). It was this doctrine that we may presume 
Aristotle to have imbibed during the twenty years he is said to 
have spent as the companion and disciple of Plato.- 

When we turn to Aristotle himself, we need not be surprised 
to find this 'orthodox’ answer to the problem repeated. In a 
well-known passage in the tJicomacliean Ethics (Bk. 7, p- 1145-b) 
he says — ' You might raise the question— How does a man with 
right perceptions lose control of himself? Some say that if he 
has knowledge it is impossible : for it is. monstrous, as Socrates 
held, that when knowledge is present in a man something else 
should control him and hale him about like a slave.’ Aristotle’s 
discussion will strike most readers as insipid: he never glows 
with the fervour of Socrates and Plato. A large part of it is 
academic. But as his manner is, he drops in two or three 
suggestive remarks, almost parenthetically, and the very fact of 
his considering the discussion necessary is (as we shall see) 
illuminating. The attempt to solve the problem by the use of 
his ' practical syllogism’ (1147-a) need not detain us— he is riding 
his hobby, as all men will. It leaves us with a dilemma. Either 
you know you are doing wrong— in which case the problem 
remains unsolved; or you don’t know — in which case it never 
arises. But his are valuable. He admits (1) that 

the Socratic (and Platonic) conclusion conflicts with what is 
commonly believed (1145~b); and (2) that it is desire that turns 
the scale, when knowledge is apparently present only to be 
defeated (1147-a). But substaihtially accepts the Socratic 
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conclusioii, that it is not really knowledge which is present when 
a man goes wrong. 

W can we glean from this necessarily brief summary of 
Greek speculation? To begin with, let us clear the issue by 
ruling out certain cases which really present no difficalty, and 
only import confusion. If a man who (considered simply) has 
knowledge is temporarily deprived of it by drink, or madness, 
or acute pain, he may do what he would never do in the full 
possession of his faculties. But these cases prove nothing. 
They are the commonplaces of casuistry. If wrong-doing never 
occurred unless a man was in this obvious sense demented, it need 
not trouble us much. But every-day experience suggests, and 
our own troubled consciences affirm, that a man may hnoio iho. 
right, and yet do the wrong. What are we to say to this ? 

(1) The Greek reply, given successively by Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, is to deny the fact. If the man really knew 
he would not do wrong. But does the forger, the thief, the 
libertine, not know that what he does is wrong ? Now if 
Socrates was right in answering, ' No,’ why did the Greeks go 
on asking the same question ? The persistence of the problem 
argues that the solution is false. Men do not go on debating a 
question -which has beert^^atisfactorily answered. In spite of ail 
the persuasive eloquence of Socrates and Plato, Aristotle still 
found it an urgent question. If the quick intellects of the 

. Academy had found the true answer already given by Socrates 
and Plato, Aristotle’s discussion could have had no place. 
Though he himself gives substantially the same answer, he is 
a valuable witness to its falsity. 

(2) Note, further, that this rejection of the Socratic view is 
the more significant because it would salve our self-respect if 
we could accept it. If we could say, of our own faults, and of 
the faults of others, they were merely due to ignorance, what a 
load of humiliation w^e should escape. It is, as Socrates urged, 
monstrous that knowledge should be present, only to be over- 
powered monstrous, but true. It is our shame that we know 
the right, but do it not. To cite testimony to this universal 
human experience is hardly necessary. That the Greeks shared 
it is eviden^ced by the recurrence of the moral problem from 
Socrates to Aristotle. That with such an obvious motive for wel- 
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coining the Socratic paradox, which would take the sting out of 
the experience, the Athenians rejected it, is a decisive testimony to 
the truth of the experience and the falsity of the paradox itself. 

(3) In confirmation of this view, that the equation of 
wrong-doing with ignorance will not hold, we may note that it is 
not only false to the general experience of mankind (including the 
Grreeks, and in particular the Athenians), hut that it specially 
conflicts with two well-known moral phenomena — on both of 
which Aristotle might be cited as evidence, {a) It leaves no 
room for remorse. When you ‘ come to ’ (as Aristotle puts it) 
and knowledge reasserts itself, you might f egret what you had 
done amiss, like a man who had inadvertently sat on another 
man’s hat. But you would not blame yourself ; you would feel 
no remorse- Any such term as *' repentance ’ could find no place 
in our moral vocabulary. (5) The deterioration of character in 
the man who does wrong would similarly go unexplained. A 
man’s first transgression is not only followed by remorse : it is 
usually the climax of a struggle. Why is it so much easier to 
sin a second time — and so on, progressively, to the depth of 
infamy ? Nemo repente fuit turpissimiis (no man becomes a com- 
plete scoundrel in a moment). If the first wrong was merely 
ignorance, are we to say the man has become still more ignorant 
by doing it ? Unless we bring into account some other factor 
than the elements of ignorance and knowledge, the familiar fact 
of progressive depravity is an insoluble enigma. 

On the primary issue, theuj, that it is possible for a man to 
know the right, but to do the wrong, in spite of the weighty 
authority of the three great masters of Greece, we conclude 
that the popular consciousness of Greece and of all mankind 
is right. Indeed, had Plato pressed a little further the ana- 
logy of the arts and crafts which he uses to confute Polemar- 
chus {Bepublic, loc- gU.)^ he might have discovered the inade- 
quacy of his own view. In playing chess, in buying a horse, 
you want a partner or adviser who knows the matter in 
hand. But, as Plato points out, that by itself is not sufficient. 
The man who is clever at winning the game will also be 
cleverest at losing it: you therefore want some guarantee that 
he will use his knowledge to help you, and not to cheat you. 
As we should say, your partner must have character as well as 
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knowledge, moral as well as professional excellence, if he is to 
be of any use to you. So far as there is any force in Plato’s 
analogy, it would appear that in every case the will to do the 
right thing must back the knowledge how to do it before the 
right result can be achieved. Thus, while we may admit that 
in order to do the right a man must know, it does not 
necessarily follow that if he knows he will do it. The popular 
conviction that a man may know the good, and do the evil, 
holds the field- 

This point may be examined a little more closely before we 
pass on. That the sinner, in the midst of his sin, has the good 
clearly before his mind in the same sense as the wise man who 
spurns the evil and does the good, we need not contend. There 
is such a thing as turning your back on something you know. 
But the back so turned is eloquent— it is an index of knowledge. 
The point may be illustrated by Nelson’s famous act at Copen- 
hagen, when he put the telescope to his blind eye, and said he 
saw no signal. Why did he put the glass to that eye rather 
than the other ? Just because he had a shrewd suspicion that 
Sir Hyde Parker was signalling to him to return, and he was 
resolved to go on. In our frailty and wilfulness, we often turn 
our blind eye to the precepts of righteousness, thd pointing finger 
of duty. Why ? It is the will, not knowledge, that is in default. 
The man who turns his blind eye to the truth may be said (in a 
sense) to be ignorant of that truth : but he knows enough to 
damn him.^ 

But it is no light matter to differ from the Greeks, It is 
hardly satisfactory to say merely that Socrates and Plato were 
wrong. We can hardly accept that conclusion unless we can 
show why they fell into that particular error. The key to it is 
not far to seek, but it has not perhaps been sufficiently em- 
phasised. It is often said that Socrates and Plato, in equating 
virtue and knowledge, gave an intellectual interpretation to 
morality. This is profoundly misleading. The secret of their 
position is not intellectual, but moral. Everyone knows that 
Socrates was one of the best men the world has ever seen : dhat 
is part, at least, of the secret of his wonderful influence. It is 


The development of the word ‘ ignore * from its primary sense of ‘ not 
knowing’ to the sense of ‘ refusing to know ’ is a confirmation of this analysis. 
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not always clearly recognised how completely, in this particular, 
Plato follows in his master’s footsteps. But no one can read the 
Dialogues without discerning in their author a passion for righ- 
teousness which gives him a strong affinity with the Hebrew 
prophets. Now in proportion as a man is on fire with enthusi- 
asm for good, evil ceases to be attractive to him. (Aristotle, as 
hinted above, characteristically notes that just as repeated wrong- 
doing blunts the moral sense, and leaves a man incapable of see- 
ing the good, so continuance in doing right brings to a man such 
joy in doing right that the desire to do evil has no power over 
him.) We speak of the ‘ moral choice,’ and so, to our imperfect 
characters, right and wrong, virtue and vice, present themselves. 
But to a man of settled character, the term ^ choice ’ is almost 
ludicrous. After years of habitual honesty, the temptation to 
steal hardly presents itself as a possible alternative. Few of us 
stand on such a height of virtue that the allurements of evil do 
not seem to offer us a real choice between them and the good. 
But most of us have had moments of insight in which the 
beauty of goodness has shone clearly, and evil has been seen in^ 
all its nakedness : at such a moment, we* have felt that there is, 
in a sense, no ^ choice ’ — only the one thing, only the good, is 
really possible. (Some such insight, which makes us feel we 
have been ' fools,’ is often ap element in remorse.) Now where 
we have only fitful and momentary glimpses, the really good man 
enjoys a calm, assured contemplation. Socrates, wedded to 
goodness, utterly sure of its surpassing worth, is proof against 
the solicitations of vice. And by a , natural extension, he feels 
that no man who knew — who knew what he knows — could even 
for a moment dally with the temptation to evil. No man who 
saw the good, as he sees it, could turn from it : no man who saw 
evil, for naked evil, as be sees it, could dream of doing it. Again 
the words of Wisdom occur to the mind: /tie that sinneth 
against me, wrongeth his own soul.’ But while we can un- 
derstand, and in proportion to our owm insight share, this deep 
sense of Socrates and Plato that if iMn only knew, they could 
not do wrong, we must not let it hide the facts from our eyes. 
If a man as they know, he would not— could not — do the 

evil. But such knowledge is itself the fruit of character. Most 
of us, if we win to it at all, do so only through the discipline of 
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pain and repentance. Dives^ in torment, awakes to the facts ho 
had ignored : he thinks of his brothers, and entreats that Laza- 
rus may be sent to warn them. Do they not know what they 
are doing ? Did not Dives himself know ? Not as he now knows, 
when his torment has forced him to open his eyes and see. In 
a sense, he was blind, as his brothers are still blind. But what 
is the secret of that blindness ? ' If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead, ’ The sinner has not the full knowledge of a settled • 
character: but knowledge he certainly has — enough to save him, 
if he will hearken ; enough to damn him, if he sins against it. 

We are entitled, then, to dissent from Socrates and Plato 
with some assurance, not only because their view conflicts with 
the general experience of mankind, but because we have come 
to understand what it was that lead them to entertain their 
paradoxical view. It remains to note one or two further points 
in 'which their attitude is significant. They afford an impres- 
sive example of faith — that attitude of mind which is vital both 
to philosophy and to religion. This faith is at once a faith in 
the real worth of goodness, and a faith in the real goodness of 
human nature : in both directions, it is ultimately a profound 
faith in God. (1) All our paltering with evil, our lingering idea 
that if we turn from evil we must . forego something we should 
really like to have, argues that we do not fully believe that good 
(and good alone) is good. So far as we identify right and good 
with the will of God, it argues that we do not fully believe that 
God is good —else He would not require us to forego that im- 
agined good with which we credit evil. But to Socrates and 
Plato such doubts are abhorrent. Good is good, and God is 
good. No man who really hioios can palter with evil. (2) The 
idea, which we all find so alluring, that if only men knew they 
would not do wrong, argues that right and truth are man’s 
natural element. Sin is an outrage on reason. The kindly 
optimism of Socrates must not be misunderstood. He never 
hesitates to stamp evil as evil. But, convinced that ignorance 
is at the bottom of their transgression, he wmuld deal very 
gently with the sinners. Guide them, teach .them, open their 
eyes. The inveterate faith of Socrates and Plato in the saving 
power of knowledge is based on the conviction that 'we needs 
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must love the highest when we see it.’'^ Here, again, they are 
at one with the deep-seated Hebrew conviction that,, in spite of 
the fact of sin, man was made in the image of God.’ 

The conversations of Socrates sometimes seem remote from 
the life of to-day : but the reader of Plato’s Dialogues will often 
find that they fit close enough to his own experience. Philo- 
sophy is unchanging : while man remains man, it can never 
antiquate its past — in a real sense, philosophy, like human 
nature, knows no change. And in differing phrase or form, we 
may be beset to-day by the old idea that what is wrong with man 
is merely ignorance, that all he wants is ‘ education.’ Never was 
that idea more powerfully asserted than by the classic teachers 
of Greece. And their failure to carry conviction should give us 
the measure of the truth. Man needs to learn: he needs to 
‘ know himself.’ But he will find, if he searches his own heart, 
that fatal possibility of turning a deaf ear to conscience, a blind 
eye to truth, which Socrates overlooked. In his instinct that 
man was meant for good, that only in goodness can man find 
rest, Socrates has the support of the ages. But, except for those 
rare souls, like Socrates himself, in whom wisdom already 
reigns, men need the power to do the good which too often they 
know only to their condemnation, 


THE KUBAL, \ 

By J. S. M. . Hooper, M.A. 

In an unfrequented by-path of Mylapore lies the little shrine of 
Tiruvalluva Nayanar, the author of the sacred Kural. Within 
its compound w^all lies a little temple dedicated to Siva, and 
on the face of the shrine itself are images of Sarasvathi and of 
Ganapathi. When I last visited it the priestly attendant was 

*<?/. James Adam, (Qifford Lectures) The Religious Teachers of &reece^ 
p. 33^; The Socratic doctrine that * no one is willingly evil ’...recognises the 
presence in ail men of a hunger and thirst after righteousness, which it thus 
becomes, the duty and privilege of the teacher both to stimulate and to 
assuage. In such a creed there is no room for despair; nor in his life and 
doctrine did Socrates ever show the smallest trace of pessimism. It is not 
the least of his claims to be regarded as the prophet of a new evangel, that 
every word he utters is full of indomitable ootirage and steadfast hope. 

t A paper read before the Madras Missionary Conference, February, 1918. 

1858-65 
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engaged in burning camphor within the shrine, and as he swung 
the lights to and fro in the 'mulasthmam’ I was able to see 
dimly the bearded figure that stands as the image of the poet. 
Beside the shrine grows a fine specimen of the ‘ iluppai ' tree — the 
very tree, as the attendant assured me, beneath which, unnum- 
bered years ago, the infant poet was forsaken by his Brahmin 
father and Pariah mother, in obedience to the terms of the cruel 
compact by which they had come together, and where he was 
found by his foster-parents. The festival of Tiruvalluvar has 
been observed regularly here for many generations, and the 
reputed history of his life is well-known ; but it was only in 
1917 that an attempt was made to raise the celebration from a 
purely local observance into something more worthy of the fame 
of the supreme poet of the Tamil country. In addition to the 
usual processions and worship, meetings were held in the temple 
enclosure and addresses were delivered by distinguished scholars 
on Tiruvalluvar and the Kural. Those who were responsible 
for these arrangements also decided to institute a Tiruvalluvar 
lectureship, to build a Memorial Hall and Library and to form 
a memorial society. It ' was also decided to open schools in 
three different centres in Madras for the study of the Kural. 
Of two of these I know nothing, but the school that was to 
have met in Mylapore itself, within a furlong of the Tiru- 
valluvar shrine, has not been held. In any case, however, an 
attempt has been ’made to create a public sentiment which 
shall be strong enough to win for Mylapore in the Tamil world 
something of the place that Stratford-on-Avon occupies in the 
imagination of. Anglo-Saxons. One thing at least is certain, 
that no Tamilian would regard the placing of Tiruvalluvar 
by the side of Shakespeare as in any sense an incongruity : he 
is as indisputably king in Southern India as Shakespeare is 
in England or America ; he is the standard in Tamil literature 
as truly as Homer is in Greek. In morals a quotation froiii the 
Kural is final; in language it is the decisive test of literary 
excellence. The tributes paid to it by the members of the 
Madura Tamil Sangam, whose arrogance was put to shame by 
its excellence, according to the old story, are frequently quoted 
in its praisGj, and they succeed admirably in bringing out many 
of its leading characteristics : — 
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^ VallnYar’s Kural is short in words but extensive in sense, 
even as in a drop of water on the blade of the millet might 
be seen reflected the image of the tall palmyra tree/ 

* Of the six sects one will condemn the system of the 
other; but none of them will condemn the system propounded 
in the Kural ; it has the merit of harmonizing the opinions of 
them all, so that each sect would admit it to be its own/ 

The Brahmins preserve the four Vedas orally, and never 
commit them to writing, because if read by all they would be less 
valued; but the Kural, though committed to writing and read 
by all, would nevertheless not lose its value. ’ 

' Vishnu in his Kural (incarnation as a dwarf) measured the 
whole earth with his two expanded feet ; Valluvar has measur- 
ed the thoughts of all mankind with his Kural of two short 
feet. ’ 

‘ They who have not studied the Kural are incapable of good 
actions ; their tongues have not expressed what is sweet in 
language, nor have their minds understood what is sublime in 
thought.’ 

Much more in the same sense might be quoted from ancient 
and modern Tamil writers to show the unanimity with which 
Tiruvalluvar is given a supreme place in Tamil literature ; but 
for most of us interest in that question is probably subsidiary to 
the greater question of his intrinsic worth. It is conceivable 
that the best in Tamil literature may still not be good when 
judged by the standards of literature universally admitted to be 
great ; or at least there may be so fundamental a difference 
revealed between eastern and western literary taste that we may 
be compelled to leave an eastern classic respectfully alone, ^ as 
many among us are reduced to leaving Indian art and Indian 
music. We might recognise that we were losing something valu- 
able, but we should have to submit to it as one of the numerous 
limitations that a western education involves. As representative 
of this view may be taken such a double-edged sentence as this 
of Fergusson in his Indian Architecture: ‘All that is intel- 
lectually great in India— all indeed which is written — belongs 
to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryan, All that is built — all indeed 
which -is artistic — belongs to other races 

The Tamil Brahmin, with a not unnatural desire to appro- 
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priate all intellectual distinction, might be disposed to admit this, 
and to support it by a reference to the supposed Brahmin pater- 
nity of Tiruvalluvar and his distinguished elder brothers and 
sisters ; he will quote the first stanza of the Kural with its 
supposed play on words — its double reference to God the first 
cause of all things, and to Bagavan and Athi, the poet’s father 
and mother — as conclusive proof of the veracity of the traditional 
story. The elaborate and impossible story of Tiruyalluvar's 
origin, of which this is. the concluding portion, is unmistakably 
due to Brahminical influence ; and we are on far surer ground 
when we accept the evidence of the only name by which the 
author of the Kural has been known throughout the centuries, and 
treat him as a Pariah priest. The unbroken tradition is that he 
earned his living by weaving, that he lived an exemplary life, 
that he attained great celebrity as a poet, and that other great 
poets, most of whom are reputed to have been closely related to 
him, flourished about the same time. He was certainly not a 
‘‘ Sanskrit-speaking Aryan,” (he used very few but Dra vidian 
words), and the Kural must therefore bear the brunt of the 
charge contained in Fergusson’s somewhat sweeping dictum. 

Those European scholars who have come to Tamil with 
the knowledge of western literature necessary for the passing of 
a comparative judgment on its merits have spoken in no uncer- 
tain terms, and it is perhaps worth while for us to strengthen the 
prima facie case for a study which in its early stages must be 
difficult and not seldom apparently barren. One writer goes so 
far as to say that its polish only needs to be known to challenge 
the unique eminence given to Greek and Latin poetry.- Com- 
parisons have repeatedly been drawn with the Book of Proverbs. 
Percival says ‘ Perhaps no language combines greater force with 
equal brevity.’ Bishop Caldwell recognises to the full the 
defects that must strike every western reader who approaches 
Tamil poetry for the first time— ‘ the affectation of brevity,’ 
'the involution of the poetical style/ — ^but he goes on to say of 
Tamil that it is ' the only vernacular in "India which has not 
been content with imitating Sanskrit, but has honourably at- 
tempted to emulate and outshine it.’ And he concludes that in 
the department of ethical epigram— that is, in the field in which 
the Kural is the chief representative of the literature— Sanskrit 
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kas been outdone by Tamil. It would be easy to go on quoting 
autkorities, but the purpose of this paper is rather to attempt 
to show something of what an amateur with no pretence to Tamil 
scholarship, but with an open mind, may find in the study of 
the Kural. 

Indian literary chronology is in so unsettled a state that 
there is no general agreement as to the age of the literary re- 
¥ival in which Tiruvalluvar took part. Quotations from the Kural 
in grammatical works which can hardly be later than the tenth 
century establish that as the limit of possibility in one direction ; 
but there are authorities who are persuaded that there is evidence 
for a date even before Christ, while others suggest the third 
century A-. D. The general tendency of modern scholarship has 
been to establish the earlier centuries of the Christian era as the 
most probable period for the composition of the Kural— a con- 
clusion full of interest in the history of South Indian religion. 
All the sects claim Tiruvalluvar as their own ; but they generally ' 
acknowledge that a Jain influence is traceable in the Kural, and 
the period of Jain influence in the South has been held to date 
from about the eighth century (q/. Imperial Gazetteer 1908 Ed,, 
Vol. II. p. 434). There is no trace in the poem of any exclusive 
attachment to a sect ; there is no recognition indeed that sectarian 
rivalry exists. There are hints of the Bhakti method of gaming 
salvation ; but it is a devotion directed not to any particular 
manifestation of the Deity but to the One who is Himself with- 
out any attachment (Kural 350)— 

uppp0‘m upf3%ssr uuuup^pu 
uppis uppi €lSIl^P(^, 

The invocation of the Kural occupies the first chapter, 
and in it the approach is one of humble, loving reverence — 
but not to Ganapathi or Sarasvathi ; it is to God Himself, 
the Original of all worlds, as A is of all letters, that the 
poet turns : and in the description of the Supreme Being that 
occupies the remaining stanzas of the chapter, while there is 
much that is characteristically Hindu, there is nothing that is 
distinctively sectarian. Into the epithets that are used may 
be. read very largely what each sect may desire; but their 
catholicity and doctrinal inoffensiveness is proved by the survival 
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of the Kural intact thimgh perioas of wild religious fanaticism, 
in which literary excellence was accepted as no ^excuse or 
heterodoxy. God is the one who is Pure Knowledge ■ 

He passes suddenly over the full-blown flower of the re]oicing 
heart beautiful description of the sudden 

afflatus of the Divine Spirit in the experience of the devotee ; 
He is without bias QsuemL-irmuiiiSeomesr) ; He is the 

Lord, who must be praised only for what is His real essence 

(^gsisaiek Ouir^eir Qsfit Lisi^. . . . .) ; He IS void of the flve 

portals of sense tOu)T/iSa//riifi‘feo0^aS^#/rOT. . . • .), possessing 

the energy of all the senses innately; He is the One who can 
be described by no similitude {^esrsQQjeawaS&eorr^insif)-, He is 

beautifully merciful— a sea of virtue ■ •)> an 

epithet claimed by the Jains; He is the possessor of eight quali- 
ties (<v®Rir ^mr^^rrdr), an expression which is the happiest hunt- 
ing ground of all for the sectaries. What are these eight qualities ? 
Father Beschi yielded to the temptation and interpreted them 
in a definitely Christian, Catholic, sense ; Pope suggests that the 
poet may have meant simply to sum up in one stanza all that 
he has said in the preceding eight. In any case it is outside the 
scope of this paper to spend time on a problem of interpreta- 
tion in which finality is impossible. Taking the chapter as a 
whole there is no lack of appreciation of the part that religion 
should play in the life of -the man who would be saved; it is 
only those who attain to the feet of the Lord who succeed in 
swimming through the great sea of Birth. But with this preli- 
minary and fundamental acknowledgment of God Tiruvalluvar 
is content ; his Kural is not a treatise on religion but on ethics ; 
he practically ignores the legends of the gods — though early in 
the Kural (24) he makes passing reference to a discreditable story 
about Indra as an illustration of the overwhelming powers 
conferred by the practice of asceticism, and again and again he 
speaks of the heaven where the gods dwell. Speaking broadly, 
the Kural may be taken as an outstanding example of the happy 
divorce between the temple religion- of Brahminism and the 
ordinary morality of the masses of the people. Drawing a com- 
parison between the life of India and that of pre-Eeformation 
Europe one writer (Gover Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 5) 
has forcibly and aptly said : ‘ The temple Brahmins, excluded 
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from the society of their more intelligent brethren, have given 
ample cause for every reproach. The traditions of the gods as 
repeated in the temples are, to the present day, too often hideous 
beyond conception. The literature floated by the same class is 
obscenity itself. The gods are viler than devils elsewhere. . . 

The Sudra hears these stories in the temples, receives them 
without a blush and passes them on to his sons ; but, out of the 
temple, he is another man. He sees, wherever he goes and in 
whatever he does, that truth and chastity, honesty and industry, 
and all those other virtues that the gods despise, are the keys of 
peace and happiness. He knows that* obscenity at home will 
only bring ruin, and keeps his wife almost under lock and key. 
He soon learns that, however it may be among the gods, indus- 
try and skill are better things than idleness and begging. He is 
as sure as he is of his life that he cannot do business, cannot 
provide for his family, unless he keep his promise and meet his 
bond. If such be the case, there can be no hesitation in his 
choice — the gods perhaps have a different rule of life, because they 
are gods; but that is their look-out. As for him, he will listen 
to and applaud the amorous tricks of a Krishna and the thefts 
of other divinities, but they must not shape his life. ’ 

It is with the shaping of the lives of men that Tiruvalluvar 
is concerned ; and if, as the story goes, the Kural was composed 
by him in response to the request of those who had been 
impressed by the excellence of his life and wished to have in 
abiding form a statement of the principles underlying it, this 
practical omission of religion is full of significance, ‘ The Moral 
Doctrine of the Pariah ’ is the sub-title of a Erench essay on 
the Kural ; and Hinduism is so constructed that for the Pariah 
and for the man of low caste the best ground for morality to 
flourish in is that from which the temple religion is practically 
excluded, ^ 

And yet the Kural is not a treatise on morals that is 
throughout of equal application to every land and to every age^, 
as some of its undiscriminating admirers have suggested. The 
great doctrines that underlie all Hindu religious and philosophic 
thinking are present here, and though Tiruvalluvar is too much of 
an eclectic for any school to be able to claim him as its own, the 
Kural could have been produced in no soil but that of India. 
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Christian thinkers are attracted to the theory that beneath the 
palm trees of old Mylapore the poet came into contact with the 
Christians of San Thome, and there is no inherent impossibility 
in the theory ; but in his treatment of God and of the great 
problems of life and death, there is no hint of anything that is 
distinctively Christian. It is true that again and again there are 
splendid, thoughts which might well be reminiscences of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; but it is unworthily to dim the light 
that lighteth every man to suggest an indebtedness for which 
there is no sort of positive proof. Tiruvalluvar does not treat 
formally of deliverance but there are many references to it 
throughout the Kural, and there is no question that for him it 
meant deliverance from the round of birth. There are sugges- 
tions of deliverance through devotion to God — as in the first 
chapter and in 350 : — 

upjpjs uppp(^(m uprSl^2m luuupmpu 
uppj<s uppi (sSl^P(^) ; 

it is clearly stated also that the attainment of the state which 
knows no change is possible for the man who has expelled all 
desire (370) : — 

^sriT eSlijjp(SS)s. njQjrr^uiSl 

QuJTIT €^LUp(SSi<S 

But the fullest consecutive treatment that is found in the Kural 
comes in the 36th chapter, on Knowledge of the True {Quadj 
where it is stated in various ways that folly and igno- 
rance are the cause of re-birth. Two stanzas, in Pope's verse 
translation, read as follows (356, 357) : — 

Who learn, and here the knowledge of the true obtain, 

Shall find the path that hither cometh not again. 

The mind that knows with certitude what is, and ponders well, 

Its thoughts on birth |gain to other life need not to dwell. 

The unvarying background of Indian thought is brought 
into curious prominence in the chapter on Pate. The Kural 
is a work very skilfully planned, and it is not mere fancy that 
secs in the position given to this chapter evidence of the unerring 
instinct of the poet for emphasis. It comes by itself, the last 
chapter in the First Book, of Virtue, cut off from the preceding 
chapters on Wisdom, and there is something ominous and lower- 
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ing about the very word — efflig, the Old Thing, the Thing that 
comes from the unknown past — that is used. 

What powers so great as those of Destiny ? Man’s skill 
Some other thing contrives ; but Fate’s beforehand still, 

Ou0Qj6)9uufrQ^(Sfr 

380.) 

And yet in this very chapter, dark with the inherited pessimism 
of Indian thought, there is a surprising hint of a personal 
agency that allots his destiny to each man — -not simply a neutral 
‘ karma but an apportioner (377 , . .). And in a later 

chapter, 62, on Manly Effort Tiruvallutar 

steps right out of the darkness : ‘ Those who toil undismayed, 
unw^earying, shall see Fate itself turn its back.' 

QCfiQDi^iii Qpuuasiki miokr eSissr/S^ 

UQJIT. 

Enough has been said to show that it is impossible to con- 
struct an entirely coherent system out of Tiruvalluvar’s teaching ; 
he w^as hampered, as we should say, by many of his Hindu pre- 
suppositions ; but with this limitation his teaching keeps close to 
life and continually suggests an ideal of character that the Chris- 
tian hardly perhaps expects to find outside the pages of the Bible. 

Before passing to a consideration of the contents of the 
Kurai, it may be desirable to say something of it regarded as 
a work of art. It consists of 133 chapters, each containing ten 
couplets of seven feet, to the Tamil name of which-r-Kural 
shortness, conciseness— the otherwise nameless poem 
owes its designation. The metre is of extraordinary fl.exibility 
and variety, but there can be little doubt that much of the 
power of the Kurai is due to the hecessity the poet was under 
of obeying his self-imposed limitations, and curbing the too 
often unrestrained luxuriance of a tropical imagination to ' the 
melody of this small lute.' To the western reader even of 
Tiruvalliivar it may sometimes appear that the line separating 
poetry from the making of ingenious acrostics is hardly recog- 
nised, and that, as Caldwell says of Dravidian poetry in general, 

‘ poetic fire has been quenched in an ocean of* conceits.' But 
in the case of the Kuml this first impression generally yields 
to more careful study, and the mark left on the mind is that 
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of a masterpiece, impressive alike in thought and in rare 
strength and beauty of diction. It would- be an impertinence 
for a mere amateur to attempt to analyse the poet’s use of alli- 
teration and rhyme— a task at best difficult for a foreigner ; but 
no one can read the Kural without being impressed by its curi- 
ous felicity of words and its irresistible and frequently quite 
untranslatable finality of phrasing. As instances of the first, 
chosen almost at random, notice the descriptions of the world in 
stanza 13, the broad world, with its spreading 

water, and in 149, [§ir <5Si(suuLj^ the earth, set in gruesome 
waters. Or take the 'wonderful fertility and felicity of the vari- 
ous combinations in which he uses the word “vision” {sfrilQ). 

174 : it is free from meanness srrilQ). 

199 : 'vision rid of spot, and from which confusion is removed 

218 ; vision which knows what duty is mil&ujmn), 

258 ; vision which is separated from passion 
siriLQ). 

654 : vision which is free from trembling {leQsspp mLLQujojir) 

699; unv/avering vision {s^&raapp smlQiuojir). 

In the matter of finality of phrasing, that is of the very 
essence of successful epigram, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the great majority of the stanzas in the Kural possess this 
quality. One stanza, in no way outstanding, from the delightful 
chapter on Courtesy (c. 100 u<o^p(S6)L^es)LD) ^ may be quoted in a 
colloquial English translation which perhaps succeeds in preser- 
ving the spirit of the original : ‘ To fail in courtesy even to those 
who are unfriendly and do you wrong is— the limit ’ (998 

fs^s^uiTp(^ irirQ fsiuiAleo Q<3=iLj<amTiT<S(^Lh 
u€munfp(fr/> irfrpeo 

There can be no question that Tiruvalluvar has the highest 
distinction of style — the clearness of perception, the grasp of the 
essential, the instinct for the right word, that are among the 
marks of the great poet. 

To turn to the subject matter of the Kural, it is divided by 
the poet himself into three books, dealing respectively with 
Virtue, "Wealth and Love {jijpti, Quir^&r, airiDm). On the last of 
these I do not propose to dwell at any length, but it is necessary 
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to pass some judgment upon it, in view of the wide divergence 
of opinions that have been expressed. One writer says: 'It 
could not be translated into any European language without 
exposing the translator to infamy. ’ Dr. Pope has however 
translated it, and as a mere piece of literary work it is quite the 
most charming part of his whole translation of the Kural. That 
it lends itself to ingenious and • indecently suggestive commen- 
tary is obvious, and as it is almost impossible to read it without 
some such commentary it is probably the most satisfactory 
course to leave it alone. But in justice to Tiruvalluvar two or 
three things need to be said. It is notorious that the eastern 
standard of judgement in these matters is entirely different from 
that of the west ; we do not condemn the Song of Solomon, 
though it contains much that would, be impossible in western 
speech ; and the Kamattu-pal of the Kural is strongly reminis- 
cent of the Song of Songs.- Further, there is no suggestion of 
the exaltation of indiscriminate sexual licence; the Kamattu- 
pal deals with two forms of married life, and to Tiruvalluvar, 
as to Walt Whitman, the doubt evidently never occurred as to 
whether it is always expedient to eulogize openly any kind of 
pleasure that may be legitimately enjoyed. He was altogether 
free from prudery—so much is perfectly clear ; but it is probably 
equally true to say that there is nothing in the third part of the 
Kural to destroy the impression of high morality and essential 
delicacy produced by the earlier books. 

In the first two books Tiruvalluvar deals in turn with the 
ideal of the householder, the ascetic, the king, the king’s minis- 
ters, the state, and the citizen, and by taking this line of 
division rather than the larger one of Virtue and Wealth we 
shall probably gain a clearer idea of his work. The account of 
the life of the householder is perhaps the best known part of 
the Kural, and it would be difficult to find in any literature a 
more completely pleasing picture of family life than is here 
presented. Pope summarises it as follows The ideal house- 
holder leads on earth a consecrated life, not unmindful of any 
duty to the living, or to the departed. His wife, the glory of 
his house, is modest and frugal ; guards herself and is* the 
guardian of his house’s fame. His children are his choicest 
treasures; their babbling voices are his music; he feasts with 
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the gods when he eats the rice their tiny fingers have played 
with ; and his one aim is to make them worthier than himself. 
Affection is the very life of his soul; of all his virtues the first 
and greatest. The sum and source of them all is love. His 
house is open to every guest, whom he welcomes with smiling 
face and pleasant word, and with whom he shares his meal. 
Courteous in speech, grateful for every kindness, just in all his 
dealings, master of himself in perfect self-control, strict in the 
performance of every assigned duty, pure, patient and forbearing, 
with a heart free from envy, moderate in desires, speaking 
no evil of others, refraining from unprofitable words, dreading 
the touch of evil, diligent in the discharge of all the duties 
of his position, and liberal in his benefactions, he is one whom 
all unite to praise.’ 

These chapters, rich in thought, are rich also in satisfying 
expressions of it, and the chief difficulty here as throughout the 
Rural is that of selection. Two or three stanzas must suffice. 
In the chapter on the Possession of Love (c. 8, ^mLjss)L^<siDLD) 
occurs the striking couplet, 

jifskiSeOfr Q ffeoednih iT6W'Li<oS)L^ujrr 
QiresrLj QprBijjif i3pirs(^, 

‘ The loveless belong altogether to themselves ; the loving, 
to the very bone of them^ belong to others.’ 

In writing of the joys of parenthood he says (66) 

pi})LDd<S66m 

Q^(cSffT pOJIT 

^ The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet, say those who have not 
heard the prattling of their own children.’ 

Or again the frequently quoted stanza in the chapter on 
Gratitude (108) 

ismrSI wpuu^ fBmp(^p} fsesrpeoe-o 

pmQ p inpuu^ 

Forgetting a good deed is not good ; forgetting then and 
there what is not good is. good.’ 

In the following section, dealing with the ideal of the 
ascetic life, we are on less congenial and less familiar ground 
to the western mind, but Tiruvalluvar is largely free from the 
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l^xtra’vagance that frequently marks Indian thought and writing 
on this subject. He emphasises the distinction between 
and Qurr 0 (^ — the untranslatable "word ‘ grace ‘ kindliness 
' benevolence b on the one hand, and ‘ wealth b on the other— 
as for instance in 247 ; 

SjQ^<sfle060nn<s sQjQi6\)SL£ei)‘^ Qu/r(^<sffl€iJ&)iT/fd 
QQJ<SXl6^SLA}^6drr^UUITfEj(^, 

‘Just as to those who have no wealth this world is not, 
so to those who have no grace that world is not.' 

He insists on freedom from meat-eating and killing for the 
ascetic, and he regards Penance^ as a great purifying and, 

conquering power. For the rest he concentrates his attention 
on the inner qualities that are appropriate to the man who is 
seeking for deliverance from births — the speaking and the living 
of the truth, freedom from anger and from doing evil to others, 
the recognition of the instability of the things of this world, and 
the gaining of freedom from inordinate desire. But it must be 
noted that elsewhere in the Kural he distinctly places the prac- 
tice' of asceticism below some other virtues — as for instance in 
chapter 5, on Domestic Life, where be asks what fruit there 
is for a man to gain from other methods of virtue, if he has 
succeeded in retaining his virtue in domestic life, and further 
exalts the virtuous domestic life as not only good in itself but 
as making other ways of virtue possible ; ‘ it possesses glory 
greater than that of ascetics ' (48). Possibly the harmonising of 
Tiruvailuvar's views is contained in such a stanza as 346, where 
in dealing with Eenunciation — he says that the man who 
destroys the arrogance that speaks of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine’ gains 
entrance to a world higher than that of heavenly beings. An 
essential part of the householder's . virtue is the discharge of 
the responsibilities of benevolence and the like that belong to 
his position ; wealth is indeed a trust which men are granted in 
order that they may exercise beneficence (212) ; self-regard in the 
householder is unpardonable, and if it— the most persistent form 
of that ‘desire' whose extirpation leads to ^ the moveless bliss- 
ful state' (STO)-— does not exist, there is nothing left for a life 
of asceticism to accomplish. 

In this book there is a very interesting chapter on Truth-r- 
that which belongs, is fitting to the mouth. It 
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is defined (291) as ‘ speech without evil ’ QmeoSo) 

and in the following stanza the idea is made still clearer : 
'Falsehood even may take the place of Truth, if it yields 
good free from fault/ This raises an old question of casuistry ; 
hut the rest of the chapter makes it very clear that for the / lie 
in the heart’ Tiruvalluvar has no tolerance. 

Greater is he who speaks the truth with full conseutiug mind 

Than men whose lives have penitence and charity combined. 

LD6sr^Q^fT® (sumh<5SiLD Qmni^iEp pojpQpntB 

pnm(^ Qs^ujojirrflpp^^. 

And for the practical man his definition is very much more 
valuable than, for instance, the Aristotelian suggestion that truth 
is the mean between exaggeration and reserve. 

The next section brings us to the second book of the Kural— 
that which deals with Wealth— (^u/r00fr. It is hardly necessary 
here to deal in detail with these very suggestive chapters in 
political philosophy. Much that is keenly debated in the poli- 
tical literature of ancient Greece is here of course passed by 
without mention; there is no question as to the rival claims of 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, to be the ideal form of 
government. In ancient India there was only one form of govern- 
ment possible, and the presupposition of all that is contained in 
the Kural is that there is a king*— that there are indeed a number 
of kings and that a large part of statecraft consists in the adjust- 
ment of the relations between these always rival, and frequently 
warring, monarchs. For this reason, the comparison that sug- 
gests itself is not that with Greece, but with medieval Italy; 
not with Plato and Aristotle, but with Niccolo Machiavelli. Nor 
does the Kural suffer in themomparison. Tiruvalluvar is largely 
free from the cynicism that made the Italian reduce to a theory 
the prevailing practice of his time ; but he also keeps close to the 
realities of public life. Politics after all is a practical art, and 
as Machiavelli so clearly puts it, men being what they are it is 
folly for the monarch to treat them as. if they were something 
entirely different and better. To say this is of course a direct 
negation of the whole Ghristian position ; but with that as a rule 
the political philosopher has not had very much concern- The 
king must be as wise as any of his enemies, and he must not 
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hesitate to use guile if it is necessary for the achievement of his 
will. So much it is fair to say in interpretation of Tiruvalluvar ; 
but by far the greater part of the section on the king is made up 
of thoroughly sound and practical counsels as to the elements that 
constitute real greatness. By all possible means he must gain 
knowledge ; he must associate with himself in the work of 
government the best men, and avoid dealings with those who 
are unw^orthy^. All his actions must be taken only after full 
consideration, at the right time and in the right place, through 
welh chosen agents. He must give his whole mind to the task 
of government and must rule at once with justice and with 
kindliness, with unflagging energy and with an unconquerable 
cheerfulness. 

In the next section, on the Ideal Minister of State, the 
same knowledge of the world, combined with a purity of pur- 
pose and kindliness of heart that put to shame the great Italian, 
are brought to bear, and the section forms an admirable manual 
for the zealous, ambitious, loyal counsellor. He must learn how 
to express himself before the king and in the council chamber 
and on such high missions as may be given him. He must be 
a careful observer of men and things, and must cultivate the 
power of effective action ; but whatever betides, even (656) for 
the sake of a mother who is suffering hunger, he must never do 
a dishonourable deed. 

The Ideal State is treated first from the standpoint of the 
wealth of the land and the strength of the fortifications and 
army ; but then, in a series of great chapters, Tiruvalluvar speaks 
of the qualities which make states great. There must be strong 
military spirit — the spirit of the man who thinks it nobler to 
fail in shooting at an elephant than to . succeed in shooting a hare 
(772), who, like the old Norse warriors, counts every day lost 
that does not bring him wounds (776), of men who die rather 
than break the vow of fealty they have sworn (779). There 
must be friendship — which he treats at some length, and not 
below the level of the other great men who have illuminated the 
subject. He then turns, and using the incisive form of his 
verse to the fullest advantage, with irony and passion he holds 
up to infamy the qualities which destroy states and men : friend- 
ship evil and unreal^ folly (833). 
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*iBrr(^mLo (srjL^fTmw (smflmcoSim lunQ^nm^ui 
Qu(^<ss)1£> Qu(^^ Q^rr^io 

‘ To be shameless, not to search things out, not to love, not 
to care for anything, this is the -work of a fool.’ 

Ignorance, hostility outside and inside the state, yielding to 
the seductive and ruinous influences of the harem^ drinking, 
gambling— these are among the things that the poet doubtless 
saw illustrated in the courts of the petty kings of the South India 
of his day, and with relentless fidelity he pictures them as 
they are. 

The last section of the Second Book is generally called an 
appendix ; but it may fittingly be regarded as filling in the out- 
lines of the character of the ideal citizen. It is here that some of 
Tiruvalliivar’s greatest work may be seen. Much of it, as in the 
chapters on Nobility — which is really a discussion of the principle 
Noblesse oblige — Honour, Greatness, Courtesy — is full of the 
flavour of the romantic literature of the ages of chivalry. It 
is no further removed in spirit from the Prince ot l^Iachiavelli 
on the one hand than it is on the other from much of the careful 
morality and ponderous self-esteem of Aristotle’s ; Ethics. The 
^high-minded man’ of the Greek, that curious mixture of 
excellent qualities with a dignity that will not allow him to 
^ remember benefits he has received, and with an affectation of 
"" superiority that does not allow of exertion unless there is some 
great task toward — the high-minded man seems somehow to be 
described for us with satisfying accuracy, when we read the 
chapter in the Kural on Greatness {Qu(^<ss>ld c. 98) ‘ Greatness 
will always bend ; it is littleness that always tricks itself out and 
praises itself.’ 

USSsfJllJLDfT QlDmgUlI Qu0QDW 9I^<SS)LD 
UJ€SsfltLfLDITIS 

This is simply to say that many of the distinctive Chris- 
tian virtues, as weare wont to consider them, which are either 
neglected or expressly condemned in the Greek scheme of 
virtues, are entirely familiar and congenial to the Indian mind. 
In the reading of the Eural there is the frequent consciousness 
that the standard that is being raised is none other than the 
standard of Jesus Christ, and especially that in' it there is 
restored an emphasis which is sorely needed in western thought 
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and practice upon love and kindliness as the very heart of the 
noble life. This is put characteristically in c. 99 on ‘ The 
Quality of Perfectness ’ — in some ways the finest 

chapter in the whole Kural. Everything that is good is the 
dtdy of the man who aims at perfection ; the. only good that 
is really so is inward. The elements that support perfect virtue 
are love, modesty, generosity, kindliness and truth. Perfect 
virtue speaks no ill of others. By meekness of spirit it con- 
quers the anger of enemies ; it endures with steadfastness 
reverses from men who are^ not to be weighed in the balances 
with one. To it there is no disgrace in worldly poverty. ‘If 
you do not do good also to those who have done you wrong, 
what profit is there in your virtue ? ’ (987) 

^<ck(^Qs^Lu iBgSuuQqj Q^djojn&sn 

uiu^^Q <piTe\)Lj, 

It is unnecessary even to suggest the lofty parallels that 
spring to the mind of the Chdstian when he reads such teaching 
as this. But it may perhaps be worth while in the conclusion 
of this paper to touch upon some of the points in which the 
non-Christian ethics of the West have failed to provide any 
praeparatio evangelica comparable with that of the Pariah 
priest. For this purpose it is not at all necessary to treat 
the Kural as so many vernacular — and other— preachers tend 
to treat great works of literature, as if their chief end was 
to serve as a treasury of apt quotations, without reference 
to the general trend of the author’s thought. The Kural is 
peculiarly rich in quotable passages ; it has the true barb-like 
quality of the epigram in all languages, that it at once pierces 
and sticks. But if we are to discover where the weight of 
Tiruvalluvai’s teaching lies it will perhaps be wiser to avoid 
the isolated stanzas that tempt the anthologist and briefly to 
summarisi what he has to say on such questions as humility, 
charity, the forgiveness of injuries, not neglecting to note if 
there is anything else which by the emphasis given to it in the 
poem should in any way detract from the prominence that this 
treatment gives to these selected qualities. 

Of Humility, the stanzas already quoted are fairly repre- 
sentative. To them may be added 125, and 95 ; humility is a 
good thing for all man, and ^specially lor those who are wealthy 
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is it an ornament of incomparable beauty. Charity^ in its two- 
fold Christian sense of beneficence to the poor and of kindliness 
of judgment and speech, is treated in several chapters in con- 
siderable detail. We have already seen that it is an essential 
part of the householder’s duty to give to those who are in need ; 
such an one is like a tank overflowing for the supply of the 
needs of a village, or like a fruitful, healing tree in the market- 
place. The one sting of poverty is to be unable to do kindly 
deeds (cc. 22 and 23). On charitable speech there is a quite 
extraordinary emphasis placed ; the poet’s treatment of speech 
in general is indeed one of the most notable features of the 
Kural : the chapters in which he deals with the speaking of 
pleasant words (c. 10), not backbiting (c- 19), not speaking pro- 
fitless words (c- 20), as well as a number of isolated sayings in 
other chapters, constitute an impressive body of teaching on a 
much-neglected Christian virtue. Using unpleasant words when 
pleasant wmrds are available is like choosing the unripe fruit 
instead of the ripe (100). If a man does not speak or act virtuous?* 
ly, still if he does not defame his neighbour there is some good 
in him. It is indeed more despicable to slander a friend and 
then meet him with a smile than it is to be a criminal. If you 
have to speak unkindly, let it not be behind a man’s back, when 
spoken words have unsuspected powers of ill. If every man 
could see his own faults as clearly as he can see his neighbour’s, 
it might mean the end of all evil (c. 19). And rather than speak 
foolishly or uselessly keep silent altogether : it is the only way 
to preserve your reputation. 

Finally, what has the Kural to say on forgiveness of in- 
juries that which the Greeks regarded as the sign of a hopeless 
slavishness of spirit, and which by the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ has become the law of life for the Christian? The 
great stanza, 987, has already been quoted : ' If you., do hot do 
good even to those who have done you wrong what profit is there 
in your virtue ? and reference has been made to the similar 
stanza where it is stated that no evil done can excuse even a 
breach of courtesy (998). In the chapter on Hostility (c. 86) we 
read that even if men plot enmity against you it is best not to 
pay them back in the same coin. , Wherever a spirit of hostility 
prevails, there is ruin; it is the source of all evil, as friendship is 
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of all good. In the chapter (c. 11) on the Knowledge of Benefits 
Conferred, we read that even if a man has done yon the most - 
deadly harm, one kind deed of his destroys all the harm. And 
the whole of the chapter on Forbearance (c. 16) (Ou/tss)/diii<sidl^<ss)ld) 
breathes the same spirit of gentleness. It is the height of virtue 
to bear with men who despise yon, just as the earth bears up the 
men w^ho dig into her. To forgive one who has stepped over the 
bounds with you is always good ; it is better even than that to 
forget about it. The truest strength consists in bearing with 
fools, and unbroken patience is precious and lasting as fine gold. 
Even though others work j^ou ill, feel sorry for the evil they have 
done, and keep free from it yourself. Overcome the evils 
wrought by the proud by the virtue of your own life. Ascetics 
may be great, but greater than they are those who patiently 
endure bitter and scornful words. 

Tiruvalliivar leaves untouched hardly any element of . 
human virtue, and what has been said above, while of necessity 
it neglects great stretches of his teaching, is an attempt without 
over or under-statement to convey an impression of where his 
main emphasis lies. It is a statement frequently made that the 
treasures of Indian thought, valuable and beautiful though they 
are in themselves, are so inextricably mixed up with what is 
irremediably evil that they could not be presented m extenso 
in an English dress without creating disgust, and that therefore 
all anthologies of moral sayings and the like convey an alto- 
gether false impression of the moral elevation of the people who 
rejoice in such literature. The Kural could not be included in 
any such sweeping statement without a gross perversion of the 
facts. That there are occasional references to Hindu mythology, 
and an almost unbroken background of fatalism, is true ; but this 
does not prevent the Kural from being a most stimulating and 
lofty portrayal of the Ideal Life, which may be placed, with all 
the imperfections that Christian criticism cares to point out, in 
the gallery whose choicest picture is set in the framework of the 
Sermon on the Mount. ^ 


* I am happy to take this opportunity of acknowledging my indehtedness 
to continued association with the ripe scholarship and sustained enthusiasm 
for Tamil literature of Mr. K. S. Gopaiachariarj Senior Tamil Pandit in 
the Madras Christian College.— X S. M. H. 
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WAB NOTES. 

By a. 0. Clayton. 

Dubing the past few weeks there has been much to encourage 
the Allies. The German fleet is still interned. The German 
submarine campaign makes no headway, while we are allowed to 
know that the number of German submarines destroyed exceeds 
the number of submarines that Germany is building. Several 
hundreds of thousands of American troops are now in France 
and are entering the fighting line. Italy has recovered from the 
tremendous thrust made by the Austro-German army in October, 
November and December last year. There is good news from 
Mesopotamia and very good news from Palestine. But the 
course of events in Russia has been most perplexing, and has 
given reason for doubt whether Germany can be defeated within 
the present year. It may be well to try to sum up the present 
position of affairs in Russia. 

At the outset I would disclaim any special knowledge of 
Russia. And it must be remembered that all the news that 
appears in our newspapers is much delayed, very fragmentary 
and never completely reliable. The Bolsheviks control nearly all 
the ways by which information can come from Russia itself, and 
they suppress news that is unfavourable to themselves and word 
the news that they do send out to their own advantage, with the 
object of making the world believe that everything is going in 
their favour within Russia. On the other hand the German 
invaders of Russia only allow news to be published which will 
further their owm aims. And from wide stretches of the 
Russian Empire we receive no news at all, and of the many 
millions of Russian country folk, the peasantry which is the real 
Russian people, we hear nothing. 

In these circumstances it is only possible to point out certain 
things as probable. I make no attempt to treat the whole 
situation with any finality, or- to say absolutely what Russia, so 
vast and so diverse, is doing and thinking. 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to get any adequate 
idea of the size and diversity of Russia. The total area of 
Russian territory is over eight and a half million square miles, 
or about one-sixth of all the land surface of the globe. In other 
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words Eussian territory is between four and five times as exten- 
sive as India, which perhaps gives ns some glimpse of its size. 
Or we may remember that before the war, travelling by a train 
going about the rate of many of the mail trains running on 
Indian railways, it took ten days to travel from one side of the 
Bnssian Empire to the other. On the other hand, though Eussia 
is four times as large as the Indian Empire, her population is 
little ‘more than half that of India. This will perhaps help to 
show how sparse the population is in many districts. The 
immense majority of Eussians are farmers, or workers on farms, 
living in villages or in small country towns. These farmers and 
peasants have little or no education. Not more than one in^ 
five can read. They know about as much of what is taking 
place in other parts of Eussia as a villager in the Deccan knows 
of what is taking place in Kashmir, 

The artisan classes are largely miners for coal, iron, gold 
and asbestos, workers at the petroleum industries in Baku, in 
cotton and other mills, iron foundries, engineering firms and on 
the 50,000 miles of Eussian railways. Com^pared with the agri- 
cultural classes these artisans are few. But they are far better 
educated and better informed. Both by their occupations and 
by their education they are separated from the peasants and 
small farmers. They are also even more definitely separated 
from the small but comparatively weH educated professional, 
aristocratic and commercial classes. 

It is this artisan class, living in a few big towns, that has 
brought Eussia to the condition in which she is to-day. They 
did not begin the revolution of last March. Indeed what occur- 
red last March, the dethronement of the Tsar and the setting 
up of the Provisional Government, was the work of men who 
were more or less experienced in statesmanship, moderate and 
practical in their aims, anxious to end the war, but determined 
that it could only be ended by victory over Germany, and not 
willing to imperil that victory by experiments in new methods 
of government till the enemy has been conquered. 

But though the working classes of Eussia did not begin the 
revolution, it lyas they, and particularly the artisans of Petrograd, 
who made the revolution a reality, and not a compromise with 
Tsardom. The result of this was inevitably that the artisans of 
Petrograd were not content to support the Provisional Govern- 
ment which came into being by the consent of all parties in the 
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Kussian Duma when the Tsar abdicated. They speedily claimed 
authority for themselves, and Petrograd to-day is ruled by a 
committee of working men, who are trying to rule Eiissia also. 

Now in itself a committee of working men, as we know 
them in England, is likely to make an excellent practical govern- 
ment. But unfortunately the working men of Petrograd and 
several other of the larger towns in Eussia have become believers 
in a false theory of government. They consider that all other 
classes— tiie intellectual, professional classes, the trading and 
merchant classes and even the peasantry^ — are the enemies of 
the working classes ; and that the working classes ought to role 
and shape all the life of the world. From this it is natural 
that they should believe that all government and authority should 
be in the hands of the artisan classes. These are extreme views, 
and because they held these extreme views those who held them 
are called Extremists, or Maximalists or by the Eussian title 
Bolsheviki or Bolsheviks. 

Of course all Eussian working men are not Extremists, but 
it is probable that the majority of them are. They and their 
fathers have been treated as slaves by despotic Tsardom. In 
their recoil from the tyranny of the Tsar they have claimed 
the right to set up their own class as tyrants over all others. 
They were unreasonable, but they had a fanatical trust in 
their creed. When the Tsar was dethroned they found that 
they had the power to impose their will on Petrograd and in 
other cities, and they began to reconstruct Eussia with the 
enthusiasm of blind fanatics. Some of them were knaves in the 
pay of (jermany. But most of them were and are utterly 
sincere. They believe that an army can be controlled without 
discipline and they have abolished the authority of officers over 
their men. They believe that land-holding is a crime and they 
have abolished land«hoIding. They have abolished by law prac- 
tically everything that makes the ordered life of cities and states 
possible. For the moment there is no order where Bolshevik 
authority runs. Sanitation, railways, the postal servicey the 
army, the navy, the hospitals, food-supplies, manufactures, bank- 
ing and finance have all fallen into confusion. 

In Petrograd the Bolsheviks are still supreme at the middle 
of March. ^ But Petrograd is not Eussia. The Ukraine, or Little 
Eussia, with Kieff its ancient capital, one of the chief industrial 
centres in Eussia, has formed itself into a republic. Finland has 
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become a republic. A republic of the Caucasus has .been men- 
tioned. We are told that the German prisoners in Siberia are 
forming an army to establish a German state there. And in 
order to carry on their own quarrels the Ukraine and the Petro- 
grad Bolsheviks have both made peace with Germany. 

For their own ends it ’was necessary for the men in power 
in the Ukraine and in Petrograd to make such a peace. The 
Ptiissian army has gone to pieces, and that for a very simple 
reason. The peasant had been called to fight, or to send his son 
to fight; he had been badly fed, defrauded of ammunition and 
equipment, left to be shot down in thousands by German guns. 
The peasant knew’’ that the Tsar had ordered him to fight. 
But he knew nothing of the wrongs of Belgium, nothing of 
the designs of Germany on the liberties of all Europe and 
America. As far as the ordinary Eussian soldier and peasant and 
his wife and family knew^ the Tsar had fallen out with the Kaiser 
and the husbands and sons of Eussian village homes must go 
forth in hundreds of thousands to be * cannon-fodder.’ When the 
Tsar was gone, the soldier in the ranks thought the war was to 
end, and the peasants in the villages of Eussia expected their 
lads home again. And the Extremists told the Eussian pea- 
sant and the Eussian soldier that they were right, and so 
those negotiations for peace began between the Ukraine and 
Germany and between Petrograd and Germany which would 
be the most ludicrous in history if they were not also the expres- 
sion of such suicidal folly and such thoughtless treachery to the 
Allies and to the populations of the states which were handed 
over to Germany. 

Peace betv/een Petrograd and Germany was signed on Feb- 
ruary 25. Peace between the Ukraine and Germany had been 
made a week or so earlier. The main conditions of peace be- 
tween Petrograd and Germany were — ■ 

(1) That Eussian Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, and 
Estbonia should belong to Germany, which thus adds to the 
German Empire a htige slice of Eussian territory from War- 
saw almost to the doors of Petrograd ; 

(2) what is left of ' Eussia ’ is not to fight the Ukraine or 
Finland ; 

(3) Eussia is to do her best to hand back to Turkey the 
Eussian conquests in Anatolia, which means that Armenia 
should go back to Turkey ; 
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(4) the Russian army is to be completely demobilised ; 

(5) the Russian fleets are to be kept in Russian harbours 
till a general peace, or disarmed ; 

(6) Russia is at once to begin to supply Germany with the 
ores and other supplies that Germany needs for war-work ; 

(7) Russia is not to continue to denounce the methods of 
government in Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

So much we know* There are probably other terms, and pos- 
sibly the Bolshevik leaders have promised to pay an indemnity. 

Now what does this mean ? It means in the first place that 
Russia definitely admits that Germany has defeated her. It 
means that Germany has for the time being acquired several 
large and valuable provinces from Russia. Thirdly, it certainly 
means that Germany will secure, supplies of munitions that she 
did not expect and can use several hundreds of thousands of 
troops against the Allies on the West Front or in Italy that had 
been retained on the Eastern Front. This means the prolonging 
of the War. 

But we must not lose our heads. There are one or two 
things about revolutions that are worth notice just now. 

(1) Disintegration does not continue. The leaderless, ill- 
equipped, undisciplined Russian army may break up. The fanat- 
ical and ignorant so-called rulers of Petrograd or the Ukraine 
may make peace with Germany. Russia is a mass of fragments. 
But this is not the end. In every revolution, however it com- 
mences, there is a period in which one after another old insti- 
tutions crumble, cld laws and customs are discarded, and old 
authority is repudiated. The first apparent result of any revolu- 
tion is to give power to the fanatic who is most violent in His 
opposition to the old order. But fanatics like the Bolsheviks, 
who have betrayed the real interest of the nation for the advan- 
tage of the class or faction to which they belong, never hold 
power long. There is another stage, which comes quickly, which 
is marked by reconstruction. The Bolsheviks will fail by the 
impossibility of carrying out their own extreme ideas. The 
moment the Russians dimly begin to perceive this the end of 
Extremism of that kind is near. The Bolsheviks will fight hard, 
and be ruthless in their, effort to rule Russia. But when the 
Russians begin to rebuild the Russian state, Bolsheviks will 
be helpless to prevent the cireation of a new Russia. And a new 
Russia will stand among the free nations of the world. 
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(2) Eassia may be useless to the Allies, and may to some 
extent be of service to the Germanic Powers^ but that is much 
better than if Eussia, under the weak rule of the Tsar, made to 
play the traitor by pro-German ministers, had continued to be a 
false and unreliable ally. 

(3) The terms exacted from Eussia by Germany show the 
rest of the world precisely what the Germans mean by peace, and 
the duplicity with which Germany broke her word to Eussia by 
moving troops and by capturing such places as the ancient town 
of Pskov during the negotiations for peace should be sufficient 
warning to any one who believes, as some of the Bolsheviks did, 
that any fair peace can be made by negotiation with Germany 
so long as the German armies have not been decisively defeated, 

(4) It must not be forgotten that the Eevolution in Eussia 
is only a year old. If much has happened there in twelve 
months, it is difficult to believe that much cannot happen there 
in the next twelve months. Patience is one of the characteristics 
of the true Eussian, and he has borne much from the autocracy 
of the Tsars in years gone by. But an Extremist tyranny which 
commandeers capital, disorganises all money transactions, allows 
all commerce to go to rack and ruin, fails to keep up roads, 
railways, canals, and postal communication — to say no more — 
can only be endured till a strong man, either a Cromwell or a 
Napoleon, finds his way to the front. The worse the anarchy 
the more rapid will be his success. And the treatment that 
Eussia has received from Germany makes it all but certain that 
that strong man will seek the friendship of the Allies rather 
than of Germany. 

(5) , The action of Germany and the helplessness of Eussia 
has given Japan an opportunity. Japanese troops can freely 
enter Eussia from the east, and thus bring help against the 
Germans who may be attempting to create trouble in Siberia, 
Persia or Afghanistan. Such help on the part of Japan would 
have been rejected by Eussia till now. But at the middle of 
-March there seemed to be a tendency even among the Bolsheviks 
to welcome Japanese aid against Germany. 

Put together, these considerations show that the peace made 
by the Eussians with Germany, which must entail the submis- 
sion of Eoumania to the Germanic powers, is a disaster. The 
break-up of Eussia has already made the war last a year longer 
than it would have done. It may delay the* defeat of Germany 
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yet another year. But’ in it there is nothing fatal to the success 
of the Allies. In a sense it has simplified the contest, which 
now has to be fought out on the Western front. Rightly viewed, 
all that has happened in Russia is but an added reason why we 
should do all we can by subscribing our money to Government 
funds, or by putting it into the Post Office Savings Bank, or by 
volunteering for one or other of the services in which we can 
either serve as soldiers for the Empire or can help our soldiers 
in the defence of the cause of liberty against the cruelty and 
unrighteousness of any G-erman peace. 

And little as we can dare to think that we understand the 
providence of God, all history tells us that, whatever temporary 
checks may come, it is assuredly God's plan that no effort and 
no suffering for the cause of right shall be in vain. Through all 
the ages right has triumphed over wrong, and this old world has 
slowly become more and more what God would have it. It is 
for the triumph of right that the Allies are fighting. Till that 
triumph has been won they will fight on. And in spite of 
Russia's fall that triumph is not far distant. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The German offensive which began at the end of the third week 
in March has so far failed to achieve its objects. These were apparent- 
ly to break through between the British and Erench forces, and so 
open up the road to Paris, and on the north-west reach the French 
coast at Calais and Dunkirk. The first phase of the great struggle 
lasted for a fortnight, and though the Allies had to retire to a 
considerable distance from their former positions on part of the 
front the Germans failed to break through. The French held them 
up in the valley of the Oise while the British succeeded in stem- 
ming the part of the flood that was threatening Amiens. Almost 
simultaneously with the lull in the fighting in Picardy and Artois 
the Germans launched another strong offensive against the Allies 
in Flanders. There too by force of numbers they caused a retire- 
ment from positions that had been taken last year and at some 
places they advanced beyond the old line. The object in Flanders 
was the same as that for which the battles of Ypres were fought 
in 1914 and 1915— -to try to break through to the French coast. 
Here too the flood has been stemmed, and now it . seems as 
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if the Germans were going to make another attempt in the Amiens 
direction. While these different offensives show the enormous 
masses of men the Germans have on the field, the fact that one plan 
after another is being tried seems to indicate a recognition of failure. 
The initial successes have been due to the overwhelming masses of 
men which the Germans have been able to throw against the points 
attacked. If, however, as seems to be the case, the losses inflicted 
have been greater even than those at Verdun in 1916, we may expect 
that each succeeding attack in this the greatest battle in the world’s 
history will be somewhat weaker, while the resources of the Allies 
should be steadily increasing in spite of the severe losses which they too 
must have suffered. 


One result of the German offensive has been the recognition by 
the British Government of the necessity of calling up a large number 
of men who for one reason or another have so far been exempted from 
military service. A new ^lan-Power Bill has been passed by which the 
age for military service has been raised to fifty and in some exceptional 
cases to fifty-five. The most controversial part of the new Bill is the 
extension of the Military Service Act to Ireland. The Irish Nation- 
alist members have taken up a hostile attitude towards conscription 
in Ireland, but their position is distinctly illogical in view of the 
support that they gave to the policy of the Government in declaring 
war in 1914. It is not difficult to understand their attitude, however, 
if it is true that one of the reasons for the growth of the Sinn Fein 
party in Ireland has been the fear of conscription. In Great Britain 
one good result of the German success has been a cessation of labour 
troubles and a patriotic resolution that nothing shall prevent the 
whole-hearted prosecution of the war to a successful tennination. 


It is almost impossible for. the ordinary mind to grasp the 
figures which tell of the legions that are taking part in the titanic 
battle in France. We speak and write, as glibly of ‘ divisions- POW 
as in former days we did of regiments, and hardly realise that a 
division is; or was, about 20,000 men. Thus when it is said that the 
Germans employed 106 divisions- in the first phase of tbe offen- 
sive that means that they threw into the battle front of fifty miles 
somewhere between' a million and three-quarters and two millions 
of men. No less baffling to the imagination are the figures dealing 
with the vast sums required for financing the war. In the Budget 
for 1918“19 which has just been introduced by Mr. Bonar Law it 
is estimated that the expenditure for the year will be £2,972,197,000. 
Of this vast sum £842,050,000 will be raised by taxation, the re- 
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mainder, more than two thousand million pounds, by loans. Thus 
it is expected to raise by taxation in the current year a sum much 
larger in amount than the whole of the British National Debt as 
it was before the war began. Some idea of the burden of taxation 
this implies may be gained if it is remembered that the amount 
to be raised is ten times as large as the revenue of the Indian Empire 
was in pre-war days. The daily expenditure is now nearly seven 
million pounds, and it is expected that at the end of the present 
year the National Debt will have reached the enormous sum of 
seven thousand nine hundred and eighty million pounds. Germany, 
Mr, Bonar Law mentioned, though spending nearly as much, is 
not imposing heavy taxes upon her wealthy subjects. Either she 
is afraid to do so, or perhaps she is still hoping for indemnities to 
pay her war debt. 


The President of the United States showed once more his re- 
markable gifts both of clear-sighted analysis and of weighty utterance 
in the speech he delivered at Baltimore to inaugurate the third 
‘ Liberty Loan ’ and to celebrate the anniversary of America’s entry into 
.the war. For all the world, as \vell as for his own countrymen, 
he laid bare the issues in words which every right-thinking man 
should lay to heart. After affirming his desire to judge Germany 
honestly, without any passion, jealousy or vindictiveness, and his 
readiness even yet to accord to Germany strict and even-handed 
justice, Dr. Wilson proceeded to set forth the aims which Germany is 
pursuing, in contrast with those which are sought by America and the 
.Allies. 

We ourselves propose no injustice, no aggression. We are ready when" 
ever the final reckoning is made to be just to the German people and deal 
fairly with the German power, as with all others. There can be no differ- 
ence between the peoples in the final judgment, if indeed it is to be a 
righteous judgment. To propose anything but justice, even-handed and dis- 
passionate justice, to Germany at any time, whatever the outcome and when, 
would be to renounce and dishonour our own cause. We ask nothing we 
are unwilling to accord. It has been with this thought that I have sought 
to learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it was justice or 
dominion and the execution of their own will upon other nations of the 
world which the German leaders were seeking. They answered in unmis- 
takable terms. They avowed that it was not justice but dominion and the 
unhindered execution of their own will. The avowal did not come from 
Germany’s statesmen. It came from her military leaders, who are her real 
rulers. Her statesmen said they wished for peace, and were ready to discuss 
its terms whenever their opponents were willing to sit down at a conference 
table with them. Her present Chancellor said, in indefinite and uncertain 
terms indeed, and phrases that often seemed to deny their own meaning, 
but with as much plainness as he thought prudent, that he believed that 
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peace should be based upon the principles we have declared to be our own 
in the final settlement. 

At Brest-Litovsk, her civilian delegates spoke in similar terms, professed 
a desire to conclude a fair peace, and accord to the peoples with wdiose 
fortunes they were dealing the right to choose their own allegiances : bi% 
action accompanied and followed the profession. Their military masters, 
the men who act for Germany and exhibit her purpose in its execution, 
proclaimed a very different conclusion. We cannot mistake what they have 
done in Eussia, Finland, the Ukraine and Eoumania. The real test of 
their justice and fair- play has come. From this we may judge the rest. 
They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph, in which no brave and gallant 
nation can long take pride. A great people, helpless by their own act, 
lies for a time at their mercy. Their fair professions are forgotten, they 
nowhere set up justice, but everywhere impose their power to exploit 
everything for their own use and ‘aggrandisement, and the peoples of the 
conquered Provinces are invited to be free under their dominion. Are we 
not justified in believing that they would do the same things at their West- ’ 
ern front, if they were not there face to face with armies whom even their 
countless divisions cannot overcome ? If when they felt their check to be 
final they should propose favourable and suitable terms with regard to 
Belgium, France and Italy, could they blame us if we concluded that they 
did so only to assure themselves of a free hand in Eussia and the East ? 
Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic peoples, all the free 
ambitious nations of the Balkan Peninsula, all the lands which Turkey has 
dominated and misruled, subject to their will and ambition, and build, upon 
that dominion, an Empire of force upon w^hich they fancy they can then 
erect an Empire of gain and commercial supremacy, an Empire as hostile 
to the Americans as to Europe, which it will overawe, an Empire which 
will master Persia, India and the peoples of the Far East. 

In such a programme, our ideals, the ideals of justice, humanity and 
liberty, the principle of free self-determination of nations, upon which all 
the modern world insists, can play no part. They are rejected for ideals 
of power, for the principle that the strong must rule the weak, that trade 
must follow the flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome it or not, 
that the peoples of the world are to be made subject to the patronage and 
overlordship of those who have the power to enforce it. That programme 
once carried out, America and all who care or dare to stand with her must 
arm and prepare themselves to contest the mastery of the world, a mastery 
in which the common rights of women, and of all who are weak, must for 
the time being be trodden under foot, disregarded, and the old age-long 
struggle for freedom and right begin again at its beginning. Everything 
America has lived for, loved, grown great to vindicate and bring to a 
glorious realisation, will have fallen in utter ruin, and® the gates of mercy 
once more be pitilessly shut upon mankind. The thing is preposterous, im- 
possible, and yet is not that what the whole course of the action of the 
German armies has meant, wherever they have moved ? I do not wish even 
in this moment of utter disillusionment to judge harshly or unrighteously. 
I judge only what the German armll have accomplished, with unpitying 
thoroughness, throughout every fair region they have touched. What, then, 
are we to do ? For myself, I am ready, ready, still ready even now, to discuss 
a fair and honest peace at any time that it is sihcerely purposed, a peace in 
which the strong and the weak shall fare alike. But the answer, when I pro- 
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posed such a^-peaoe, came from the German commanders in Russia, and I can; 
not mistake the meaning of the answer. I accept the challenge, and I know 
that you accept it, and all the-world shall know that you accept it. 

It shall appear in the utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with which 
shall give all we love and all we have to redeem the world and make 
it fit for free men like ourselves to live in. This now is the meaning of 
all we do. Let everything we say, my fellow-countrymen, everything we 
henceforth plan and accomplish, ring true to this response till the majesty 
and might of our concerted power shall fill the thought and utterly defeat 
the force of those who flout and misprize what we honour and hold dear. 
Germany has once more said that force alone shall decide whether Justice and 
peace shall reign in the affairs of men, whether right as America conceives 
it or dominion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of inankind. 
Therd is, therefore, but one response possible from us, force, force to the 
utmost, force without stint or limit, righteous, triumphant force which 
shall make right the law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down 
in the dust. 


LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

The Frivate Diary of Ananda Rang a Pillaiy from 17 S6 to 
1761. Vol. IV, Mar. 1747--Mar. 1748. Vol. V, April to October, 
1748, Edited by H. Dodwell, M-A., Curator, Madras Record 
Office. Madras Government Press. Price for each volume, 
three rupees. 

These two volumes of Ananda Ranga Piilai’s Diary cover the 
period during which the British Power in Southern India was re- 
covering from the blow inflicted by the capture of Madras by the 
French under Labourdonnais in 1746. Early in 1747 the British 
regained the command of the sea and so saved Fort St. David, and in 
1748 Boscawen made his unsuccessful attempt to capture Pondicherry. 
Ranga Pillai gives many details of the siege, which lasted for forty-two 
days, and the fifth volume closes with an account of the rejoicings 
that took place in Pondicherry when the siege was at last raised on 
the 17th October, 1748. 

All through these volumes is apparent Ranga Piilai’s admiration 
lor Dupleix and bis dislike of Madame Dupleix. The picture of 
Dupleix that he gives is, however, by no means always a pleasing 
one. As Mr. Dodwell says in his introduction to Vol. IV : ‘ The 
Diary records a number of incidents which, though in themselves by 
no means astonishing, come as a disconcerting surprise to those 
whose conception of Dupleix is based on Colonel Malleson and the 
writers who have unfortunately accepted him as authoritative/ 
Mr. Dodwell quite appreciates the remarkable character of Dupleix. 
‘Few,' he says, ‘have possessed a mind so fertile of expedients, so 
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tenacious of purpose, so clear-sighted, so courageous.’ But, he adds, 
‘along with these great qualities, there went a violence of temper which 
often disturbed his judgment, and a subtlety of mind which often 
passed into disingenuousness. In judging others Dupleix was con- 
stantly disposed to believe the worst, ro express his belief in untem- 
pered language, and to act on it in a way which allowed bis good faith 
to be questioned/ 

It is not necessary to say anything about interesting light which 
the Diary throws on life in Southern India in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, for the Diary is so well known now as to make 
such comment superfluous. But we may call attention to Mr. Dod- 
wells extremely interesting introductions to these volumes. They 
point out the most important features, of the sections of the Diary 
under review^, and at the same time give a very lucid account of the 
political situation in Southern India at the time when Dupleix was 
‘ groping towards the policy which was to make him for a brief while 
the foremost man in Southern India/ 

Liteeaby Notes. 

A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the last work of an admirable 
scholar, Dr. James Hope Moulton, who died after several days of 
exposure in an open boat in the Mediterranean in 1917. His lectures 
on Zoroastrianism, delivered in Bombay in 1916, excited the keenest 
interest among the Parsis. A posthumous work, The Treasures of the 
Magi (Milford, 'Bs, 6cZ. net), sums up the results of his study of modern 
Zoroastrianism during his visit to India. 

A BEVIEW in an Edinburgh paper describes it as a work of sound 
and careful learning which will be highly prized by students of com- 
parative religion. 

Moulton’s interest in Zoroastrianism was first kindled by 
Professor E. B. Cowell (1826 — 1903), an Orientalist of truly prodigious 
learning. Cowell, at the age of fifteen, discovered a copy of Sir W, 
Jones’s Persian Grammar in a public library at Ipswich. The study of 
this book and of a Latin treatise by the same author on Arabic and 
Persian poetry determined Cowell’s career. With . the assistance of a 
retired officer of the Bombay Army who lived in Ipswich, he mastered 
Persian rapidly, and he published a series of translations of Persian 
poets and articles on Persian poetry, while still in his teens. The 
published correspondence. of Edward Eitzgerald, ‘Old Pitz,’ Cowell’s 
senior by seventeen years, shows that he caught from Cowell his 
enthusiasm for Spanish and Persian. To the end of his life Cowell 
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conbinmed to add to his store of learning and to inspire his pupils with 
his own enthusiasm. He went to Calcutta in 1856 with a considerable 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and when he returned to England in 1864 he 
had gone deep into almost every branch of Sanskrit learning with the 
assistance of the Calcutta pundits. He was appointed to the Sanskrit 
Professorship in the University of Cambridge in 1867, and he held that 
post up to his death in 1903. The Zend Avesta and its affinities 
with the Rig Yeda were the chiei interest of the last twenty years of 
his life. In a letter of 1895 he says he has a* pleasant association 
with Beachy Head, for ‘ there I first mastered the Zend— the 
language of the old fire-worshippers of Persia, in which Zoroaster 
wrote his hymns. It is very much like Sanskrit, and so not so 
hard as it seemed at first. The old stern face of Zoroaster relaxed 
as he found out I was not wholly a stranger/ Moulton must 
have become his pupil a few years after Cowell mastered Zend, 
for the visit to Beachy Head seems to have been in 1888. A 
letter of Cowell’s of 1893 says, ‘ Moulton is my Zend A'bdial, 
faithful found every Saturday still’ Moulton had many of the 
qualities of his old teacher, and he had won for himself a leading 
position in at least two branches of philology. 


SCIENCE NOTES, 

Argzihts foliacem L., the carp-louse, is a small crustacean living in fresh 
water, and often found in large numbers attaching itself to the skin of 
fishes, especially the carp, which is the favourite host. The little 
creature measures from 1 mm, to 5 mm. long, according to age and sex, 
and fixes itself to its host by means of a pair of powerful suckers. 
The point of attachment is where the skin is delicate and where the 
fish cannot rub off its unwelcome guest against stones or water weeds. 

Arguius feeds by piercing the skin of the fish with its sharp mouth 
parts, then sucking the juices into its capacious alimentary tract and 
after storing up enough food to last for a week, it quits the host either 
for moulting or for reproductive purposes. 

Usually Arguius is present only in small numbers, but when condi- 
tions are specially favourable they may swarm in hundreds in a small 
pond and the fish, pricked and sucked by these small ecto-parasites, 
become anaemic and ulcerated and finally die. If Arguius is present 
only in small numbers then a healthy fish does not seem to mind it any 
more than -a dog his fleas. Arguius attaches itself only to a living 
fish and quits a host as soon as it dies. 
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Great interest has been aroused by the discovery of a method of 
rendering animals transparent, so that the Ml anatomy can be made 
out with ease. We explained briefly a few weeks ago the method 
adopted by Dr. S. F. Harmer, F.B.S., at South Kensington. The 
process is practically the ordinary laboratory one of permanently 
mounting a slide for the microscope. For example, a rat is taken and 
skinned. It goes through successively complete immersion in weak 
alcohol, pure ethyl alcohol, pure benzol and finally in the last fluid, 
which must have the same index of refraction as itself. A liquid 
having the same index of refraction as most animal tissues is a 
mixture of three parts of salicylic methyl ester and one part of benzyl 
benzoate. Several others are known giving refractive indices from 
1*538 to 1*577. 

By carefully watching the results of adding these various fluids it 
is possible to bring out in relief only such parts as are desired to be 
specially shown. Thus, at will, bone or muscle may predominate in 
^the finished preparation. 

This new process, which is German in origin, bids fair to revolu- 
tionise the exhibits which up to the present have been used in museum’s 
all the world over as the best method obtainable for showing the 
anatomical preparations. 

The density of solids is usually found by immersing, the body in 
water. This common method is found to give very divergent results, 
owing to a thin film of air attaching to the submerged solid. When 
benzene, mineral spirit or carbon tetrachloride however is employed 
the result is practically a constant^ Water, therefore, though the most 
convenient fluid, should never be used in determinations of this kind. 
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From the Quarterlies. 

The Hibbert Journal for January has an article by Professor Gilbert 
Mxxmj on The' Soul as It Is, and How to Deal with It, Professor 
Murray does not attempt to define what the soul is, but writes of the 
actual workings of the soul in men’s lives. Yet we must try to realise 
what part of our being we mean by the word ‘ soul.’ Let us begin 
with some ancient beliefs about it. To primitive man, starting from 
the dead body from which the life has flown, it must seem as if the 
soul is identical with the spirit or breath. Thus he calls it by words 
which mean * wind ’ or * breath ’ or ‘ vapour.- 
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On the other hand * life ’ means * body,’ showing a different point 
of view from which men started in trying to express the thing which 
we call ‘ soul.* Take a dream image, or a reflection in water or in a 
looking-glass. What is wrong with them ? How are they lacking 
in life ? They are not real ; there is the perfect image, there is move- 
ment even, but they have no solidity, no body, to give them life. 

Another idea was that the dream image itself was the soul, that 
it gave life to the body, and was capable of leaving it during sleep and 
returning at will. Old vase-paintings, in depicting death, often show a 
beautiful little winged human figure springing from the dead body,* 

There is one plain conclusion for us from all these groping meta- 
phors-*- that there is something really there, something vital that eludes 
man’s powers of thought and language. Greek philosophy held the 
conviction that man consisted, in some mysterious way, of two 
parts, one living and one dead. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
put it picturesquely when he described himself as ' a little soul 
carrying a corpse.’ Plato, the first psychologist, says there are 
three ways in which the soul shows itself in action ‘desire, anger 
and reason : there are things it craves, and things it hates, but 
above these there is the power of judging and of shaping its own 
course, which Plato calls ‘reason’ and we mostly ‘ will.’ Yet the 
first two, though they are forms of life, are but functions of the 
living body ; the ‘ will ’ is the very soul itself. 

The mistake made by all these early beliefs is a too sharp 
separation between the soul and the body, a mistake which 'wg 
still make, partly because we use the old inherited language about 
them. We need to guard against this mistake in our thought. 
We all feel that the soul is the real man, that ‘the body by itself’ 
is nothing; yet the connection between soul and body is very 
intimate, because the 'body is the only medium of expression for 
the soul under present conditions. M. Bergson is the great modern 
exponent of the philosophy of the distinction between soul and body 
and we cannot do better than quote Professor Murray’s summary 
of his teaching. 

The body is of course subject to mecbanioal and biological law. Throw 
it up in the air, it will fall down again. Hit it hard enough, it will break. 
Starve it, and it will sufier and die. And the exact strain necessary in each 
case can, within limits, be calculated. Furthermore, for much the greater 
part of life the will — that is, the man himself — acts automatically, like 
a machine. He is given bad coffee for breakfast, and he gets cross. He 
sees his omnibus Just going, and he runs. He sees in one advertisement 
that X’s boot polish is the besin and in another that Y’s boot polish is the 
best, and he accepts both statements. He does not criticize or .assert 
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lilmself. He £0110178 steadily the line of least resistance . . . But you 
will sometimes find that when you expect him to follow the line of 
least resistance he just does not. . . . He can resist, he can choose ; 
he is after all a live and free thing in the midst of a dead world, capable 
of acting against the pressure of matter, against pain, and against his 
own desires. 

What a warning, and also what an encouragement to us who 
so often feel ourselves chained to a daily routine,, bound by con- 
ventions, living mechanically, doing the things we always have 
done, with our wills, our souls, asleep. How many men (and 
women too) the war found in this state, the corpse too heavy for 
the little soul that fainted under it. But the war brought a 
supreme appeal to their souls, and their souls rose to meet’ it ; 
and nowhere is the difference between soul and body so clearly 
seen as on“the battle front, where the body is so easily destroyed, 
while the soul remains ^ untouched and unconquerable.’ 

Yet Professor Murray suggests that we are too ready to accept 
this consoling belief, and to think of martyrs as always triumphant 
because of this quality of the soul. He asks, ‘Is the soul un- 
conquerable ? Why are there no Protestants in Spain ? Not because 
of the persuasiveness of Spanish theology, but because the Spanish 
Inquisition did its work. ' Why are there no descendants of the Albi- 
genses in Prance? Because they were massacred.’ 

But, we feel inclined to say, does not the soul of the Albigen- 
ses still live, and is not the fact that they had to be massacred in 
iliself a proof that the soul of them was unconquerable? On re- 
flection we must say that in a sense it is ; but we also have to 
face the strange paradox that though the soul is unconquerable it 
may yet sustain defeat. It cannot be conquered, but it can be 
put out of action, it can be denied expression ; and this because 
for the present it is so intimately connected with the body. 

No : martyrs are not always successful, and they are not even 
always right. In all the great moral conflicts there have been 
martyrs on both sides, and they cannot both be right. Especially 
as the particular points they are most eager to insist on are usual- 
ly those- which most definitely contradict the views of the oppo- 
site side. And also, ‘A man does not usually reach the point 
^ere ha is willing to die for a cause without getting his passions 
strongly interwoven with his beliefs ; and when a belief is mixed with i|- 

passion, as we all know, it is almost certain to deviate from truth.’ So 
it is fairly safe to say that a martyr is generally considerably wrong. 

And, as we may not deny a man the name of martyr because he is 
wrong, so neither .must we blame him because he is inconsistent : no 
ione has ever yet succeeded in building up a consistent theory of life ; 
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and the higher a man’s ideals are, the less perfectly consistent with 
them is his daily life likely to be. But we may demand of him 
sincerity 'of belief and purity of motive ; without these two he is not a 
martyr, he is merely a humbug. The distinction seems obvious and 
easy enough to draw, and yet it represents one of the most important 
and most difficult and delicate tasks of government. Where rebels 
can safely defy the law, the nation cannot claim to be a free nation ; 
and, on the other hand, where the forces of government are used to 
compel men to sin against conscience, the nation has ceased to be free. 

To illustrate the workings of the soul opposed to material 
force Professor Murray takes two very striking examples, the life 
of Gandhi and that of Stephen Hobhouse. He details briefly the 
long course of suffering patiently borne by Gandhi for^many years 
in South Africa in the cause of his Indian brothers. For us it 
is enough to recall how Gandhi bore all the punishments the South 
African Government could subject him to, doing no wrong in return, 
but rather, always suspending his opposition when the Government 
was in speciaP difficulties (e.g., the Boer War, a native rising, an 
outbreak of plague, the great railway strike), and coming forward 
with ready help. Yet, because he never relinquished his great aim, be 
was continually being imprisoned and humiliated, tilh at last, in 1913, 
he achieved at least partial success: an Imperial Commission was 
appointed to report on the points at issue, and the result was the In- 
dian Belief Act. 

Stephen Hobhouse is an Englishman who renounced a brilliant 
career and a life of ease and wealth to follow Christ, identifying 
himself with the poor and the oppressed. He is a Quaker, and as such 
considers it a sin to take part in war. When conscription became 
necessary the Act allowed complete exemption to all who had con- 
scientious objections to fighting. It was a generous Act in the true 
English spirit of tolerance. But discretion was given to the local 
tribunals who administered it to allow or disallow conscientious objec- 
tions. Hobhouse’s tribunal most unjustly disallowed his objection and 
sent him to the Army. He might have appealed, but would not, as he 
felt himself called to share the hardships of other Quakers in similar 
cases. He refused to obey military orders and was punished with 
increasing severity till he is now undergoing a term of two years’ h&d 
labour. 

Professor Murray says roundly that Government has broken the 
■law, that it is persecuting the saints, and he speaks of the conflict be- 
tween men*^s souls on the one hand and the engine of material force on 
the other. But we cannot see it quite in this light. Of course no one 
can seriously mainbln that the way in which this sou! and others 
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like iti are being dealt with is right and satisfactory; yet the blame 
seems to lie with the tribunal which administered the Act unfairly. 
The Government must support the tribunal, as no appeal was made 
frem its decision to the higher power. It seems very unfortunate 
that so much is left to the discretion of the local tribunals, allowing 
scope for personal spite or jealousy or for stiff, narrow prejudice ; but 
if we remember the acute difficulty for Government to decide between 
the true conscientious objectors and the shirking humbugs, it is hard 
to see how it can be done except locally, by people who know each 
case or can collect evidence on the spot. At a time of national peril 
when conscription has become necessary it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to compel the shirkers to fight ; that, in doing this, it has 
unwittingly made some nghteous men suffer is matter for sorrow, but 
not for contemptuous anger. For what Professor Murray seems 
most surprisingly to have forgotten is that Government is not mere 
material force. Government also represents soul; this conflict is a 
conflict of soul against soul, only the soul on one side happens to 
be backed by material power, and we are apt to see only that and 
be blind to the soul behind it. It is absurd to say that because 
the sufferers are men of saintly life there is nothing to be said on 
the other side. Let us give honour tathem as martyrs; but they 
may be wrong, the other side may be right. 

But whatever one may think on the particular point at issue 
it is plain that it is useless to do battle with a soul. You may 
break the body, you cannot force the soul into submission. And 
while we recognise this as a fact, let us see to it that our own 
souls do not die. 

The Contemporary Eeview. 

The February number opens with an article on * The Outlook for 
Labour,* by the Eight Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P, Documents 
dealing respectively with party reorganisation, war aims, and the 
reconstruction of society after the war have recently been issued 
by the Labour Party. These together, Mr. Henderson says, con- 
stitute a political and social programme of first class interest and 
importance, embodying the new ideas and ideals which the organised 
democracy of Britain desires to see ascendant as the nations approach 
the war settlement to take up the tasks and duties of peace. With 
reference to the question of party reorganisation, the Labour Party, 
recognising that reconstruction must begin at home, said that their 
first duty must be to overhaul their own machinery and to revise 
their constitution. In doing this they have not changed the character 
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of the Party as a federation of trades unions, socialist societies, co- 
operative societies, trades councils, and local labour parties. The 
rights of representation enjoyed by these organisations have been safe- 
guarded, their voting power has been left unimpaired, and their influ- 
ence in moulding the policy of the party is not diminished. But the 
centre of gr-avity has been shifted from the national societies to the 
constituency organisations upon which the main burden of electoral 
organisation and political propaganda wilt fall. Under the new con- 
stitution the individual elector will be brought into direct association 
with the party. Every one who is engaged in productive work, 
whether of hand or of brain, will have an opportunity of helping to 
mould the party’s future, and women, particularly, will have Mi 
scope for expressing their views on every qjiestion with which they 
are concerned. 

With regard to the general social policy which the Labour Party 
will seek to carry out, their objects are defined under three heads — 
national, inter-dominion, and international. In national affairs the 
party’s broad aim is to secure for the producers by hand or by brain 
the full fruits of their industry, and the most equitable distribu- 
tion thereof that may be possible, upon the basis of the com- 
mon ownership of the means of production and the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and control of each industry 
or service. Their inter-dominion policy involves the utmost pos**^ 
sible co-operation with the Labour organisations in the Dominions 
and Dependencies, with a view to the promotion of the party’s ob- 
jects and for the purpose of taking common action to establish a 
higher standard of social and economic life for the working popula- 
tion of each country. Their international policy is one of fullest co- 
operation with the working-class organisations in other countries for 
similar ends, and especially for the purpose of assisting to organise 
a federation of nations for the maintenance of freedom and peace, 
for the establishment of machinery capable of settling international 
disputes by conciliation and arbitration, and for the promotion of 
whatever international legislation may be found to be practicable. 

The Labour Party’s programme of reconstruction starts, then, 
from the assumption that the individualist system of capitalist 
production has broken down, and that no attempt should be 
made to restore it. Industry must be organised on the basis 
of democratic control. Mr. Henderson foresees financial diffi- 
culties ahead. The Liberal Party will have a very onerous and 
responsible duty to discharge in connection with national finance 
and methods of taxation. They stand for a system of taxation 
wrhich will place the main financial burden on the shoulders of 
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those most able to bear it. In the matter of financial policy they 
hold that the emphasis must be on the idea of public right not that 
of private interest, on the good of the whole people and not on the 
claims of a class. This is surely an ideal worthy of realisation : the 
question is, Do the leaders of the Labour Party and their followers 
realise the conditions on which the realisation of it depends *? 

In regard to the war aims of the !|^abour Party, Mr. Hen- 
derson says the outline of the peace settlement to which organ- 
ised democracy stands pledged has in its main essentials been 
endorsed by Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson, and he does 
not think it necessary to discuss it at length. 

In dealing with questions of social reconstruction those who 
speak for Labour appear to forget sometimes that the goal of their 
aspirations cannot be reached at a bound, and that even if they could 
devise a scheme by which the reconstitution of society according to 
some ideal plan would ultimately be realised, any such scheme must 
be brought into operation in the first place in the world as it is. In 
this connexion we commend the article by the Eight Hon. Sir Joseph 
Compton-Eiekett on ‘ State Idealism — its Duties and Dangers.’ Ideal- 
ism, Sir Joseph says, plays a great part in the common life of 
everyone, but we are compelled to interpret it in the terms of com- 
mon sense. When the world begins to move from what is to what is 
to be, it well require the existing social and political machinery with 
which to make a start. The old can only be discarded bit by bit as 
the new is introduced.” A disastrous and pathetic picture is that of 
Eussia, where idealism has run amok. A state has a right to trans- 
form itself into any new form it may please, but it has no right to do 
so at the sole cost of one part*- of the community or to enrich a 
majority of its citizens by despoiling the minority. A League of 
Nations for guaranteeing peace is a thing much to be desired which 
seems simple in theory, but the establishment of such a League in the 
world as it is to-day is beset with difficulties that seem to be insuper- 
able. The idealism of religion, Sir Joseph says in conclusion, has 
suffered shock through the inability of the Christian Churches to 
save the world from the catastrophe of war, to ameliorate its conduct, 
or to take any effective part in securing conditions of peace. 

In an article entitled ‘ The War and the Parties ’ Mr. Harold 
Spender calls attention to the disintegrating effect which the war has 
had on political parties, and speculates on the place which parties 
are likely to hold in the national government after the war. Por 
the moment, he says, all the great parties are in ruins, and it is only 
the door-keepers who pretend that the houses stand foursquare to 
all the winds* * In spite of the prognostications of the Party Press 
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on both sides the coalition idea holds the field to-day ; and is it 
likely, Mr. Spender asks, that the habit of coalition, now so long 
practised, will cease in a day? Rather, coalition is certain to con- 
tinue through the period of reconstruction. As to what inay happen 
thereafter it would be somewhat rash to prophesy, but after consi- 
deration of the outstanding facts of the political situation Mr. 
Spender comes to the conclusion that, after reconstruction by coali- 
tion, there will probably be a period of confused aims and purposes, 
out of which definite parties with definite programmes will finally 
emerge. They may or may not use the old names, but wl^atever 
names they use, they will be new parties with new programmes. In 
all probability, he thinks, there will be a return to the old tradition 
of the two-group system. With reference to the after-war pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party, as expounded in their Reconstruction 
Pamphlet, he remarks that it is not so much a legislative programme 
as the sketch of a Socialist Utopia. It is one of the incalculable 
and baffling effects of the war that the working classes are drifting 
away from their own ideals of State Socialism, and in all the fighting 
countries are daily getting to be less and less enamoured of State 
control. 

Lord Henry Bentinck discusses the very important subject of. 
‘ Industrial Fatigue — and the Relation between Hours of Work and 
Output.’ Experiments made in connection with various industries 
have shown that a redaction of hours is beneficial to both workers 
and output, but the difficulty is to get rid of the bad system at 
present in operation. Neither employers nor employed yet realise 
that in industry it is not the immediate return that counts. Reduc- 
tion of hours can only be effected gradually, and if it is be effected 
with a minimum of friction, the employers must take the employed 
fully into their confidence and try to make them understand the 
grounds on which the case for reduction is based. And as it has been 
established that each trade or industry has its * optimum,’ in respect 
of hours of work, there must be no attempt at a ‘ flat rate ’ for all 
workers. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson deals with ‘The Education Bill,’ that is, 
the English Bill. It will pass with deserved acclamation and will do 
good, but he points out that the more ‘ coniprehensive organisation 
of education ’ which it aims at securing has its dangers. One of these 
is the cramping influence of the official mind, witsh its desire for 
uniformity and the standardisation of work, which not infrequently 
leads to the destruction of individuality. While approving of the 
proposal to make atfiendanee at continuation schools compulsory after 
fourteen years. Sir Alfred Hopkinsou thinks the whole subject of the 
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nature of tlie 'work to be done at these schools, of the provision of 
suitable teachers, and of the effect of the proposal on various indus- 
tries reauires fuller consideration, before detailed schemes are adopted. 

Professor Sir William Barrett contributes an address on ‘ The 
Deeper Issues of Psychical Eesearch,’ in which he seeks to emphasise 
the fact that the paramount importance of psychical research lies in 
its demonstration that the physical plane is not the whole of 
Nature nor the outer conscious self the whole of our human per- 
sonality. Mr. John H. Harris pleads for the acceptance and appli- 
cation of what he calls the ‘ prfficiple of trusteeship’ by nations 
administering Colonial Dependencies as the only guarantee for their 
satisfactory development. The Eev. William Temple describes ‘ The 
Life and Liberty Movement ’ which has arisen within the Church of 
England and has for its object the awakening of the Church to the 
needs of the present spiritual situation, 0. de L. writes on ‘ The 
Situation in Warsaw,’ showing, among other things, that politics in 
Poland are primarily not political but personal; Dr. J. H. Balfour 
Browne urges the formation of a national trust to manage ‘ Our 
Docks and Harbours ; ’ Mr. A. E. E. Bell gives an account of ‘ The 
Third Portuguese Eevolution ; ’ Prances Pitt gives an interesting 
description of life in the woods in winter ; and Mr. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency contributes ‘ The Peace Makers ’ to the Literary Sup- 
plement, which includes also the usual reviews of books. 

The Nineteenth Centctey, 

“Because of the irregularity of the arrival of the mails from England, 
the last number of this Eeview to hand is that for January. In 
consequence to one writing in the lull of the German spring offensive 
much of the matter reads like ancient history. But ancient history 
is interesting enough if it be closely related to our own experience, 
and nearly ail the articles in the January Nineteenth Century are war 
articles. ' ' 

The first place is given to a poem by Sir William Watson, 
'America, Sail I' It is Tight and fitting that a contribution from 
such a pen on such a theme should be given the place of honour, and 
there is no doubt that Sir William Watson has given expression to the 
instinctive feeling of his countrymen in apaaking the entry of America 
into this War the subject of a panegyric poem. After all, no fact 
between the stemming of the first rush through Belgium and the 
treachery of Bolshevik Eussia is of equal importance in the history of 
the struggle, and ultimately the American intervention may be the 
deciding factor for good or evil in the character of the Peace. 

1858— YO 
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But; while we applaud the motive and the choice of subject, we 
cannot help wondering whether the hour has yet struck for the 
composition of lasting poetry on the subject of the War. It is the 
business of an occasional poem to strike while the iron is at white heat, 
and that , is a contributory cause to the insipidity of much laureate 
verse. Somebody has said somewhere that the best poetry is the result 
of passionate experience recollected in tranquillity. Of the passion 
of these days we have no doubt, but of the tranquillity' — ? It may not 
be altogether fair to Sir William Watson to speak thus disparagingly 
‘of his poem, for it is always within his rights to revise wdiat he has 
written when the time for reminiscence arrives, and it is by the final 
edition alone that such work should be judged. 

The second article, In the Balance, by Dr. Shad well, is an extra- 
ordinarily able review of the general situation, and as we read we 
have to remind ourselves again and again that it really was written be- 
fore the German offensive. Dr. Shadwell is one of the very few 
Englishmen who are prepared to credit the German enemy with intel- 
ligence as well as cunning and ingenuity. Consequently his forecasts 
of events are generally not very wide of the mark, so far as plans and 
intentions are concerned. Hfe knowledge of what are rather vaguely 
called ‘ economic conditions ’ is of immense value to him in gauging 
and sizing up ‘ movements ’ and * tendencies,’ and these are, in 
reality, all that a wuuter in the Eeviews can, or may, go upon. His 
conclusions are even now becoming history. He feels that the cam- 
paign of this year is bound to be, not the end, but the supreme test, 
for all the belligerents ; and, if I understand him rightly, he is 
thinking less of the armies in the field, when he says this, than 
of the masses behind them who make up the belligerent Powers. He 
is certainly far more anxious about the nerve of the British workman 
than of the British soldier, and he argues rightly that the same is 
probably the case in Germany. He protests against the talk of 
German demoralization ; it may have begun, but it has not become a 
real factor in the situation. So far as we can tell, there is nothing 
very wrong with the mere physical courage of the German armies in 
Prance at the moment. 

The FORTKiGHTLY Eeview. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the February Fortnicjlitly 
is one by Mr. J. B» Allen bn A Capital Levy: the Conscription 
of Wealth.’ The War Debt amounts to £6,000,000,000 and the 
interest and sinking fund will be £360,000,000. It is argued that 
this cannot be paid, by ordinary taxes.;, it is proposed by the Labour 
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Pally that a levy should be imposed on property ; part of the jus- 
tification being that the propertied classes have made money out of 
the War. As a matter of fact, not counting War Debt, the 
capital in Britain has fallen, even when measured in inflated cur- 
rency. It is only a small portion of the War Debt that is 
represented by railways and factories. 

Mr. Allen’s article is mainly concerned with what he considers 
would have been the proper way to deal wdth war finance. Very 
heavy taxes should have been imposed from the beginning on 
practically all the nation ; this would have secured the necessary 
diversion to war work of the nation’s energies without the raising 
of prices which resulted from competition between the Munitions 
Board and the private consumer. For, as a matter of fact, it is 
only to a very small extent that a war can be paid for otherwise 
than at the time. The national reserves do not go very far, and 
what can be got from abroad is only a small part of the total 
expenses. • 

Since taxation has not been sufficiently heavy, money has 
had to be raised by loan. Mr. Allen confirms what w-e said last 
month about subscriptions to war loans from banks. These are 
apt to be merely an inflation of credit ; the banks can afford to 
subscribe generously, not because they have customers’ money to 
dispose of, but because they know that what they lend to Govern- 
ment may not be called for at once, and in any case is bound 
to come back to them almost immediately when the spending of 
the money begins. Mr. Allen even considers that the same objec- 
. tion applies to subscriptions from individuals with the help of loans 
from banks. If the loans are to be repaid in monthly instalments 
over, say, fifteen months, it probably means greater pressure to 
save, and therefore is a good thing. 

Mr. Allen considers that a levy vrould be unjust, since the 
bulk, of the "War expenditure has gone in wages to the working 
classes whose income has greatly increased even allowing for the 
rise in prices. He hints strongly that our difficulties have been 
increased by the over-supply of paper money. He is rather scep- 
tical as to profiteering; the most serious kind of profiteering is 
where a middleman charges a higher pefcentage (or even the same) 
on a greatly increased volume* of goods ; but we should imagine 
the middleman’s opportunities to be ■ greatly restricted. Similarly, 
in factories, margins which were only reasonable in peace trade 
become too great on an enormously i'ncreased output, or on stan- 
dardised production; in this ;easev of the contract price 

after delivery seems the best method. 
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As to the capital levy, it was tried by the Germans before the 
war to pay for their military preparations. They got less than 
hhlf of what they expected, and its collection was attended with 
an amount of ill-feeling upon which they had not reckoned. It 
would discourage subscriptions to war loans, and saving in general. 
Mr. Allen’s main objection to its unfairness as falling on a small 
class we find somewhat intangible. It would, of course, be neces- 
sary to exempt War Debt securities, as that would simply amount 
to pai*tial repudiation ; but, otherwise, it would simply be the pay- 
ment of an insurance premium. Whether it is advisable is another 
matter. Perhaps moderate incomes could stand an extra 20 per 
cent, if it were not to be a tax but a forced loan on which interest 
would be paid at, say, 4 per cent. 

Mr. Whelpley writes on ‘America’s Peace Terms.’ President 
Wilson gives fourteen points, on ten of which the Allies would be 
at one. On the other four there would be considerable difference 
of opinion. One of these is the second: ‘ A\bsolute freedom of navi- 
gation in peace and war outside territorial waters, except when seas 
may be closed by international action.’ In time of peace this would 
be nothing new ; as to war, Mr. Whelpley reads it along with the 
League of Nations proposal, when it becomes less objectionable, but 
still unhappy, like his ‘peace without victory.’ The next is ‘Ee- 
moval, as far as possible, of -all economic barriers.’ The present 
seems a curious time to propose Free Trade, when many supporters 
of it have become halting in their allegiance. Another, ‘An abso- 
lutely impartial adjustment of colonial claims, the interest of the 
peoples concerned having equal weight with the claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined,’ is unobjectionable when it is 
noted that it is the interests, not the wishes, of the inhabitants that 
are to be regarded. 

Dr. Wilson’s last point is ‘ An association of nations affording 
guarantees of political and territorial independence for all states.’ 
Mr. Whelpley thinks that this means that the Alliance should be 
continued with the possible addition of some neutrals as a nucleus for 
a complete League ; but, after all, there is much more sense in saying, 
with a French premier, that there is but one war aim, to win the war. 
‘The all too prevalent feeling that the end of the war is near, that 
Germany is about to collapse, that the Prussian war lords are about 
to express their realisation of inevitable defeat and bow to the will of 
the Allies in consequence, is the most dangerous phase of' the present 
conflict, so far as the Allied and American peoples are concerned.’ 
‘ To say that we have now reached the stage of talk is to admit a 
compromised peace, and to admit this is also to adgiit that all peace 
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programmes are useless, lor it means a German victory.’ Until and 
unless the war is won, ‘ neither America nor the Allies will be able to 
carry out a single item of the peace programme of which we talk and 
over which we argue, nor shall we be able to discharge any of the 
debts we owe to ourselves or to others.’ 

Mr. x4rchibald Hurd replies to citicisms of our naval strategy. 
The loreing of a way into the Baltic is impossible, as it would be a 
‘ combined operation ’ of the greatest difficulty, and we have not at 
present resources to spare for it. For fleet action in th^ North Sea, 
we are rather short of light cruisers and destroyers, and these are also 
retpired for the anti-sabmarine campaign, 

PoUticus describes ‘ The Future of France and of Civilisation.’ 
For the well-being of Europe, a populous France is necessary ; the 
low birth-rate in France is due mainly to the fact that her principal 
industry is agriculture. In particular she lacks coal iron, and that is 
the basis of progressive industry and an expanding population. 
Accordingly, Alsace-Lorraine must be restored. 


COLLEGE NOTES, 

The Eeport of the College Council, recently published, opens with an 
account of changes in the staff which, owing to restrictions on travel- 
ling imposed by the war, was less depleted than usual on account of 
furlough. Mr. Sherriffs returned in Augmh last. Mr. Macphail, who 
had gone to Britain for the summer vacation, returned to work in 
October after being laid up in hospital for three months in Bombay 
in consequence of injury sustained at the sinking of the Mongolia on 
the 23rd June. * It is a pleasure to record that, with the exception 
of an injury to his hand which unfortunately cannot be repaired, 
his health has been completely re-established. In July last Mr. 
Hogg’s seriously -impaired health necessitated his taking leave of 
absence for six months, but in January of the current year he return- 
ed in restored health to resume a place in the College from which he 
had been greatly missed. The difficulty caused by the absence of 
Mr. Macphail and Mr. Hogg would have been much greater had it 
not been for the timely help rendered by Mr. J, G. Tait, who, having 
retired from the Frincipalship of the Central College, Bangalore, 
joined the staff in July for a limited term. The Council take this 
opportunity of thanking Mr. Tait for what he has already done for 
the Ooilege and of welcoming him as a member of the staff. Mr. 
Armstrong’s departure to take up the appointment of Professor of. 
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Chemistry ia thelvhalsa College, Amritsar, in September, was antici- 
pated by the appointment of „Mr. K. SeshaGhallam as additional Lec- 
turer in Chemistry in July lasL Lour of the Professors have had to 
undergo a regular course of military training out of College hours, 
while .three have been called for varying periods of general service 
entailing their entire absence from College. The College is indeb- 
ted to Mr. J. Muliyil who kindly acted as Headmaster during 
Mr. Angus’ absence on military duty and Mr. E. B. Madhava who 
suspended his work as University Besearch Student in Mathematics 
to M the gap caused by the similar absence of Mr. Boss. Mr. 
Henderson is believed to be at the front having recovered from the 
injury he received in the fighting of two years ago. That Mr. Hen- 
derson is still remembered with affection in Madras is shown by the 
action of some of his former students who, on the occasion of the 
annual social gathering of Caithness Hall in November, presented 
a framed enlargement 'of his photograph to hang on the wall of the 
Hostel in which they had known him as their Superintendent. 
Of other changes some were due to the exceptional circumstances 
of the year and others to the resignation in ordinary course of 
Eeaders (or Tutors as they were formerly called) and Demonstrators. 
The College welcomed back in July Mr. S. Anavarathavinayakam 
Pillai after his three years of tenure of the office of Beader in Tamil 
to the University. To Mr. T. T. Kanakasundaram Piilai, who acted 
for him during that period as Lecturer in Tamil and Superinten- 
dent of Vernacular Studies, the thanks of the College are due for 
the regularity and zeal with which he discharged the duties of his 
temporary appointment.’ 


The average number on the roil was 888, — 133 in the Honours 
classes and 755 in the ordinary classes, — the percentage of absentees 
being 7*6 as compared with 7’4 of the preceding year. 


Two extra classes were conducted throughout the year, one for 
students of Glass II who had failed in the English Division of the 
Intermediate Examination, and one for students of Class IV who had 
failed in the English Division of the B. A. Degree Examination. This 
was rendered possible partly by the assistance of Mr. Tait, and partly 
by the fact that professors who in ordinary circumstances would have 
been on furlough were detained in India by the regulations in force 
during the vvar. It can hardly be hoped that the same arrangement 
will be possible next year. But undoubtedly it has been of great 
Value as reducing the strength of classes, and giving greater scope for 
individual attention in teaching,^^^ 
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The arrangement whereby students of the College are allow^ed to 
study in the College Hall from 7 to 9 o’clock in the evening, with the 
use of the adjoining Consulting Library, was continued throughout 
the year. The average attendance was sixty-eight, and the average 
number of books consulted w-as fifty-one. 


Ten students of the College volunteered for the Indian Defence 
Dorce, and underwent training at Trichinopoly for three months from 
October to December. Suitable concessions ^vere made to them in 
respect of College fees, and, by the University, in respect of College 
attendance. 


Ee VIEWING the finance of the College, the Council observes : — 
Enhanced scales of salaries for lecturers and teachers, additionai 
appointments to the staff required by the special circumstances of the 
year, rise in the price of books and paper, and loss in exchange, among 
other causes, taxed to the utmost the resources of the College during 
the year. The Council are grateful that the finances of the College 
were able to bear the strain. 


The income of School and College from /-sss was Es. 1,13,143 as 
against Es. 1,11,952-14-0 of the previous year — the increase being 
accounted for mainly by the special classes in connection with the 
Intermediate and the B.A. Ho7ne grants realised Es. 46,286-14-1 as 
against Es, 47,403-15-3, this appreciable difference being due to loss 
in exchange. The Government gave grants amounting to Es. 42,700, 
‘The Council desire to express to Government their cordial thanks 
for these grants, and more especially for those of them which were 
given after the extended period sanctioned! or their payment had 
elapsed/ 


The ordinary working expenses of the School and College com- 
billed amounted to Es, 1,95,017-4-0, an increase of Es. 8,909-8-5 on 
the expenditure of last year. This increase is due to causes already 
mentioned. A sum of Es. 11,550 was transferred to the Scholarship 
Fund in repayment of part of the sum advanced in 1914 by that Fund 
to the general funds of the College to enable it to purchase the 
buildings mentioned in the report of that year; while the grant of 
Es. 936, which was sanctioned for the fitting up of the lecture room 
in the new chemical laboratory, was paid over to the New Buildings 
Fund, 
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The total income of the year from all sources and mcluding 
the balance carried forward from 1916 amounted to Es. 2,28,092-2-11, 
and the total expenditure to Es. 2,07,503-4-0. This made it possible 
to carry forward to 1918 a working balance of Es. 20,588-1441, 
which, in view of the fact that the greater part of the income is 
received in the second half of the year, is barely sufficient. 

The funds at present under the control of the Council are thus no 
more than sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the College. 
They are not sufficient for much needed development and expansion. 
In addition to increases in the staff which have been already consid- 
ered ai^d recommended by the Council, more room is required for 
libraries and reading rooms, and the separation of the College buildings 
from those of the School will have to be proceeded with as soon as 
there is a reasonable prospect of the necessary funds. The New 
Buildings Fund has, during the past ten years, been of the greatest 
service to the College in making provision for pressing needs. Unfor- 
tunately that Fund is, for the time being, unable to render assistance 
to any schemes of advance. It closed the year with a deficit of 
Es. 14,762-3-3, which, while a reduction of Es. 3,838-1-8 on the ad- 
verse balance with which the year began, is still sufficient to hamper 
seriously the finances of the College. The Council would again 
commend the Fund to the generous support of former students and 
friends of the College. In the course of the year the upper story of the 
new chemical laboratory was equipped as a lecture room and was in 
regular use during the Long Term. By the construction of this room 
the equipment of the new laboratory approaches completion, a fact 
which the Council record with pleasure. 


The College received various gifts during the year, and these the 
Council gratefully acknowledge, (l) In recognition of the facilities 
afforded to them by the College for the study of Chemistry the Minor 
Zemindars of Kalikot, Saptur, and Kuruppam sent a donation of 
Es. 200 to the New Buildings Fund. (2) Mr. Ahmed Batcha added to 
his former gift by a donation of Es. 100 in order that the Skinner 
Gold Medal and Prize might be awarded in full from the first. (8) 
The Secretary of the United Free Church Foreign Mission Committee 
forwarded a sum of £100, which had been bequeathed to the College 
by the late Miss Isabella Galbraith, (4) Two former students contri- 
buted Es. 270 to the Cooper Fund, a sum welcome alike because of its 
donors and because of the help which it gave to deserving students, 
(5) Mr. J. D. Nimmo of Glasgow continued to supply the reading room 
with several weekly paperf, a gift which the Council much appreciate. 
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Services in College Church were conducted regularly every 
Sunday during the term, almost entirely by the College staff. To 
all others who gave assistance, the Council would express their 
thanks. From the offerings made week by week, subscriptions have 
been sent to various mission and philanthropic bodies. 


As the 4th August was a Saturday, the anniversary of the War 
was observed on the preceding Wednesday, when a College service of 
intercession was held in the Anderson Hall. The service included 
a short address and readings from Scripture, but was mainly inter- 
cessory, and was designed as a fit expression of the attitude of the 
College as a whole towards the W ar and its issues. 


Eegabx)ING Hostels which form an integual part of the College, 
the Council observes : — 

With the exception of Caithness Hall for non-Brahmins, all the Hos- 
tels were full throughout the year. Owing to the largely increased 
number of Christian students in the College, in consequence of 
which many of them were unable to find accommodation in any of 
the Christian hostels in the city, it was decided as a temporary 
measure to set apart soma of the vacant rooms in Caithness Hail 
for their use, arrangements being made by tlie Managers of the Fenn 
Hostel and the Miller Home for supplying their meals in these two 
places respectively. ' To the Manager of the Miller Home, a hostel 
not attached to the College though closely associated with it, the 
tiianks of the College are specially due for his kind co-operation 
in this matter. 


The College Park Hostel has every prospect of becoming a work- 
ing institution soon. 

course of the year Government were pleased to pay to the 
College in advance the full grant of Es. 75,000, which they had sano- 
tionecl towards the erection of College Park tlostel. The Council 
desire to assure Government of their appreciation of this grant by 
means of which they were enabled to proceed with the building of the 
Hostel without delay. Many things at a time like the present have 
made building slow, but it is expected that the hostel will be ready for 
the admission of members by the end of the present year. Dr. Miller, 
desirous that the scheme for the provision of a hostel with suitable 
grounds should be a success, generously made over by deed of gift to 
the College the whole of the property owned by him 'and known as 
College Park. By this gift the College is put in possession of the site 
for the hostel, a playing field, and a house for the residence of pro- 
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fessors. In addition to this Dr, Miller gave a sum of ,Es. 8,000 to be 
applied to the further development of the scheme. The Council 
gratefully acknowledge these, gifts of Dr. Miller which are hastening 
the accomplishment of a long-cherished plan. 


The transfer of the College Park property to the College has 
enabled the Council to assume responsibility for the award of the 
Caithness studentships and scholarships for which for many years up 
to 1917 the funds were provided by Dr. Miller and which will be paid 
out of funds belonging to the College until an endowment is given or 
built up. 


The various College libraries had Es. 2,077-14-0 spent on the 
purchase of books— in all 367 volumes — for them. 

At present there are 17,570 volumes in all the libraries connected 
with the College, namely, 6,854 in the General Library, 2,876 in the 
Consulting Library, 4,974 in the College House Library, 1,666 in the 
Honours Library, and 1,200 in the Class Libraries. The number of 
books issued from the General Library during the year was 6,856. 

The above figures are exclusive of the School Library, which 
towards the end of the year was separated from the College Library 
and placed in the old General Library room. The removal of the 
School Library to its new quarters has done something to relieve the 
pressure of space in the College Libraries, but every year makes the 
extension of library accommodation more necessary, and as soon as 
peace allows the price of materials to become more normal, extensive 
alterations ^ill be taken in hand. 

Through the thoughtfulness and generosity of Dr. Miller the 
College has been provided with a special ‘ War Library * which 
contains at present about sixty carefully selected books, dealing with 
the War in its various phases, and with the imperial and international 
problems to which it has given vrise. In addition to the larger books, 
Dr. Miller also sent out sets of the Oxford ‘Tracts on the War/ 
which have now been'hound in a permanent form. Scarcely a mail 
arrives without a new volume for the ‘ War Library,' which it is 
hoped will be more and more widely used, and prove a source of 
interest and instruction to the students in general, and especially to 
those who take an active part in the discussions of the College 
Societies. 


In Athletics, the College lost a hard-working and enthusiastic 
leader in Mr. Armstrong, who was succeeded in his place^of Secretary 
of the Athletic Association by Mr, Tait, himself a veteran cricketer, 
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under whom Ilia various clubis are carrying on their work success- 
fully; “ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

The efforts of the Council to secure better athletic conditions for 
the students of the College have had to meet with many obstacles. 
The ground in the People’s Park of which mention was made in last 
Eeport, after having been cleared and handed over by the Education 
Department to the College, was almostrimmediately requisitioned by 
Govarnment for the purposes of the Madras Exhibition. Since the 
close of the year, however, Government have been pleased to sanction 
a grant towards the making up of the Beach ground. 

The College Societies in some cases, observe the College Council, 
were less active than could have been wished. But two successful 
joint debates were held in the course of the year, one in January 
presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. K. E. V. Krishna Rao Bahadur, 
Zamindar of Poliavaram, and one in November with Mr. Paul Appa- 
swami, Professor of the Madras Law College, in the chair. In the 
course of the year electric lights and fans were installed in the Socie- 
ties’ Hall, and the Council desire to thank Government for a grant 
received in aid of this improvement. 


After noticing the activities of the College Day Association, duly 
recorded in these Notes from time to time, the Council observe : — 
Dr* Miller’s annual message to the former students of the College 
was eagerly looked forward to, and proved to be a continuation of his 
previous year’s message on the Path to India’s Puture. It will be 
recognized as a timely contribution to the thought of India at the 
present time. Though it does not fall within the year under review, 
it is of interest to note that on the 13th January of the current 
year Dr. Miller completed the eightieth year of his age. The event 
was celebrated in the College by a combined meeting of all the Hos- 
tels, at which fitting expression was given to the feelings of gratitude 
and affection with which Dr. Miller is regarded by the present and 
past students of the College. With all such feelings of regard for Dr. 
Miller the Council desire to associate themselves, combining with 
their congratulations and good wishes their appreciation of the deep 
interest he continues to take in the College, and of the many ways in 
which, throughout the years of his retirement, he has contributed to 
its welfare. 


In a report for the year 1917, a year of much significance in 
the history of India, the Council cannot omit all reference to the 
conditions under which at the present time the College is carrying on 
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its ■wor'k. The sbudenbs of the Presidency have been deeply sbirr^, 
observe the College Council, by bhe aspirabion bo bake bheir pari 
in making India a nabion. ‘ It needs no argument to prove that that 
aspiration - has been greatly •stimulated by the influences of ^ British 
Eule, ■ including the varied educational work to which, in spite of all ^ 
gainsayers, the British Government has committed itself. But 
believing, as- the Council do, “ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in yain that build it,” they feel that there was never more ' 
need than there is in the immediate future for such a work as 
that of the Christian College. Tracing with reverence ^ and ^gratitude 
the hand of Almighty God in the development of Britain’s history, 
^.nd recognizing in British rule the providential means of India s 
awakening, they hear, in tlie present situation the call of a great 
responsibility. Eussia affords to the world at this moment a con- 
spicuous example of the disastrous effects of a liberty uncontrolled 
by law, and bereft of the guidance which only the spread of edu- • 
cation can secure. In Germany are seen the even more terrible 
results of a national life, and a high degree of education and 
eflSciency, unbalanced by the claims of right and truth. If in the 
further progress of India towards national life the work of her own 
children is to be well and, wisely done, they themselves need the 
guidance which can only be found in the wisdom from on high. If 
they are to build aright, the foundation must be truly laid. In the 
firm conviction that Christian education is the crying need of this 
country in her struggles to advance, the Council ask for the fullest 
measure of support, that the College may be enabled to meet, with 
increasing energy and completeness, the manifold demands of a work 
which is at once the service of God and the service of the Indian 
people.’ 

Owing fco the intercollegiate system by which the Honours 
English teaching of this College and the Presidency College has been 
conducted, we have something more than an oufcside interest in the 
appointment of Ddir. !M!avk Hunter as Director of Public Instruction 
for Burmah. While we congratulate Mr. Hunter on his preferment 
(which is incidentally one more tribute to the strength of the Madras 
Educational Service) we cannot but regret the loss to Madras of one 
whose ability and untiring energy have done so much for “the 
advancement of education in this Presidency. 


Printed by W. L. Eing at the Methodist Publishing House, and Published-br 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

Bt a. G. Hugo, M.A. 

Ik a very heart-searching book * entitled As Tommtj Sees Us, 
Mr. A. Herbert Gray has unburdened his mind recently of 
some of the disquieting reflections born or strengthened in 
him by his experience as a chaplain at the Western front. And 
one of the many weak points in the Church of to-day on which 
he lays his finger is neglect to provide a clear, simple, modern 
statement about the character of the Bible. ‘ In the billets 
and huts of France,’ he says, ‘ our men have been grappling 
with a hundred questions, some profound, and some rather 
weird, but nearly all of them irrelevant to the heart of Christian 
truth.’_^ The mystifications to which he refers group themselves 
around several centres, one of which is the Bible. ‘ It is now 
over thirty years,’ he continues, ‘ since brave, devout, and 
scholarly men' began in Scotland the work of our deliverance 
from mechanical and superstitious views of Scripture, and 
brought w'ithin the reach of the ordinary man the real truth 
about it, in view of which it is so infinitely more interesting, 
helpful, and reliable. And yet what may be called the educated 
view of Scripture has not been passed on through our pulpits, 
has not dominated our Sunday Schoolsj and has not become the 
possession of our youth.’ To the possible misunderstanding 
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that what Mr. Gray is advocating is an elaborate instruction 
of the young in the modern critical view of the Bible he replies 
that it is not a difficult or a complicated thing to give young 
mind's a true view of what the Bible really is. ‘ It is not 
natural to man to suppose he must have an infallible book 
in order to have a reliable religion. The real proof of Chris- 
tianity will always lie in the lives of Christians. It is no doubt 
a difficult thing to overcome misconceptions of Scripture, and it 
may involve a good deal of detailed teaching. But it is quite 
a simple thing to bring up children in the modern view. They 
are not shocked if they are told that there are fairy stories in the 
Bible. They receive it quite naturally when they are told that 
the ideas of goodness which the Old Testament contains had to 
be corrected by Christ. They are quite ready to regard the 
Bible as essentially a book about Christ, and to put all the other 
things it contains into their proper place. We might deliver 
them beforehand from most of the mystifications that still afflict 
the minds of our youth, and that by an education which would 
not have to be elaborate at all.’ 

Unfortunately, however, this has not been generally done, 
and one result is the prevalence, which Mr. Gray has been led 
to i^alise among men at the front, of an uneasy sense that 
nothing in religion is so very certain after all. ‘ Surely it is 
pathetic,’ he writes, ‘that men who would fain rest in the 
comfort of a Christian faith should to this day be worrying 
about the parable of Jonah and his annoying whale, or about 
the historicity of the early chapters in Genesis, or about the 
quaint idea that there is science in the Old Testament, which 
ought somehow to be capable of reconciliation with modern 
science. No theological student has any trouble whatever with 
such matters, but we have not yet delivered even the rising 
generation from these futile and irrelevant controversies.’ 

That ‘no theological student has any trouble whatever 
with such matters’ is not too strong an assertion— at any rate 
as applied to Scotland, which has long enjoyed an educated 
ministry and where the ideal combination of genuine piety with 
intellectual fearlessness and sound scholarship has been less 
unusual than it has been in most other countries of modern 
Christendom. But it is one thing for a man to have himself 
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attakied ail attitude to the Bible which prevents him from 
having any trouble of mind with matters of the kind alluded 
to, and it is another thing to be able to express that attitude 
in a formula which may help other minds to reach the plane 
of a similar immunity. Mr. Gray probably speaks from ex- 
perience when he says that it is easy to bring up children 
in a way that will guarantee them beforehand against en- 
tanglement in the - more antiquated of the perplexities de- 
scribed. But he admits that where this has not been done, 
the removal of the misconceptions of the nature of the 
Bible upon which these perplexities fasten may be a matter 
of greater difficulty. It therefore behoves those who have 
outlived the attitude to the Bible -which once upon a time 
compelled them to treat as real difficulties wdiat now they are 
inclined merely to smile at, to try to express their present 
attitude in formula?, which may be a help to others wffio still 
stand more or less where they themselves stood, and who may 
not be in a position to carry out that systematic study of the 
Scriptures. on the lines of modern scholarship by which, perhaps, 
they themselves escaped from the toils. 

Very possibly none of the readers of this Magazine is 
himself troubled by the cruder of the perplexities which 
Mr. Gray has in mind. But, as has been said, it is one 
thing to be secured against personal perplexity and quite another 
thing to be able to formulate in simple terms the attitude 
that provides this immunity, especially if this attitude has 
been reached by the insensibly gradual process of a growing 
familiarity with the facts about the composition of the 
Scriptures which Biblical scholarship has laboriously estab- 
lished. Hence for the sake of those who, while themselves 
untroubled by perplexities of faith about the Bible, have to deal 
with pupils or friends in a less fortunate position, it may not be 
waste of time and attention to set forth here what appears to 
the writer to be a simple and appropriate formula. Even those 
who already possess other formulae of their own may welcome 
an additional one, for no one formula will meet and vanquish 
the perplexities of every troubled enquirer. 

. For the sake of definiteness I will begin by stating with- 
out preface the single formula to which I«nean here to confine 
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myself. It relate.s to the claim made on behalf of the Bible 
that, as- a revelation of G-od, it possesses higher authority than 
can belong to any theoretical conclusions which may conflict 
with its testimony/ And with regard to this claim the formula 
affirms that this superior authority of the Bible is the same in 
kind, and is real within the same limits, as the superior authority 
of direct perception over mere theory. 

The essence of the formula lies in substituting for the am- 
biguous term ‘ revelation ’ the better understood term ^percep- 
tion/ This is only a provisional substitution in the interests of 
clear thinking, and not an exclusion of the idea of a revelation. 
For the object of perception is here the character of God, and 
even in the case of human personality there can be no percep- 
tion of character except in so far as its owner reveals him- 
self by word or deed or gesture or expression. But the 
term ' revelation * has been so abused by mechanical theories 
of inspiration that in 'dealing with perplexities about Biblical 
authority it is better avoided at the outset, ' Intuition ’ would 
be a more fitting term than ‘ perception,’ were it not that a 
bad philosophical tradition has tended to identify ' intuition ’ 
with a supposed inerrant faculty of knowledge, whereas the 
whole value of the suggested formula turns upon the point 
that perception may err and yet remain, even in its errors, 
a source of information more authoritative than mere theory. 
Accordingly it seems wiser to risk the associations of sense 
suggested by the word ^ perception ’ rather than the implication 
of inerrancy too often associated with the term ^ intuition.’ 

God is 7iot a being who cannot be directly perceived ; that 
is the fundamental presupposition of my formula. By such 
direct perception of God I do not mean to refer particularly to 
such experiences of mystic rapture as come sometimes to spe- 
cially constituted minds. I refer, rather, to something very 
common, perhaps indeed universal— 'something which is more 
usually denoted to-day by the phrase " religious experience.’ 
My preference for the phrase ‘ perception of God ’ is connected 
with a growing conviction of the necessity of including in any 
tenable theory of knowledge a recognition that sense-perception 
does not exhaust the whole range of perceptual cognition. I 
am disposed to believe with Bergson that all really fruitful 
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universal concepts ill science and philosophy are arrived at 
not by an external synthesis of prior concepts but by a flash 
of insight into, or an intuition or direct perceiving of, the 
unity of significance hitherto hidden by preconceptions and 
by the multiplicity of detail, and that this immediacy of vision 
is mistaken for a process of intellectual synthesis only because, 
after the new concept has been arrived at, it is found possible, 
by a little trimming and paring, to fit the old concepts into 
it as its parts or aspects. The capacity of intuition (or percep- 
tual cognition) of the significance of a mass of facts — or, to express 
it technically, intuition of universals— is akin to the gift which 
many people have of quick character-reading. And while this 
latter gift in a pronounced degree is exceptional, we bM have it 
in some rudimentary guise. For our certainty that in social 
intercourse we are dealing not with physical automata but with 
persons is, as Mlinsterberg has maintained, far too strong to be 
intelligibly accounted for by an act of mere inference from the 
movements of the limbs and organs of those bodies wdiich 
we call human. We correct our perceptual cognition of the 
animating personality by inferences from the actions of the 
organism, but the cognition which is thus corrected is fotinded on 
something more immediate, namely, on a direct perception, how- 
ever vague, of the presence of a personality or animating spirit, 
a perception which leads us from the first to interpret the 
activity of the organism as ‘ behaviour’ and not as mere move- 
ment. This capacity for directly perceiving the mind or spirit 
in other men we all possess in measure ; and I believe that we 
also all possess in measure the capacity for directly perceiving 
the central Mind or Spirit of the universe. 

As this contention is central to my whole argument, let me 
try to expound it more freely. It is difficult to believe that any 
one who possesses the faculties of man can live in God’s universe 
without sometimes perceiving God, For God is not one being 
alongside others, so that one might miss Him, so to speak, in 
the crowd. On the contrary He is in all the things that He 
has created — in them, at least, as their meaning even if in no 
other way. And because this is so, we can perceive God exactly 
as we can perceive a man. For a man is not flesh and blood. 
A man is the meaning that looks out on one from a face. A 
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man is the thought and purpose that gleams out upon one from 
an eye. The senses may convey to us the image of the physical 
countenance, but the thought and will which are the meaning 
of face and gesture are perceived by a deeper power than sense. 
In the very same way, gazing at the face of the universe in our 
ordinary daily experience of it, we may be able to perceive, in 
the meaning looking out on us from the face of the univei'se, the 
mind and will of God. We perceive the spirit which is God, 
the spirit which is the meaning of the life of the universe, in 
just the same w^ay as we perceive the spirit which is man, the 
spirit which is the meaning of the living human body. Yet, 
although the way of perceiving is the same, the difficulty is 
immensely greater. 

Even in perceiving the spirit of a man we have difficulty 
whenever the man is either greatly below or greatly above our 
own level of mental and moral development. We perceive 
wffiat is before us as not a mere physical body but a spirit or 
personality, but what in all its individuality this spirit or per- 
sonality is we have difficulty in perceiving. Is it any wonder, 
then, if it is only with difficulty that we perceive that infinite 
spirit which is God ? This is not because God is voluntarily 
hiding Himself, or doing anything else than trying to reveal 
Himself, but simply because God is so immeasurably above our 
level. Oftentimes the difficulty is so great that we fail to 
recognise that what we are so indubitably perceiving is God, and 
yet men of a clearer vision will be able to assure us that that 
of which we have caught so vivid a glimpse is really the^great 
Divine Spirit — part of the outline, so to speak, of His mighty 
personality. 

It may be useful to pass in review some of the common 
instances of the perception of God by man, beginning with 
those that are most imperfect and gradually proceeding higher. 
Let us take first a case which might be more easily overlooked 
than any. The Agnostic believes that God, or whatever is the 
supreme reality, is beyond the range of all human faculties of 
knowledge, even the rarest. But what is it that has driven him 
to this belief ? If his Agnosticism is not a mere shallow excuse 
for avoiding all seriousness of thought and life, if it has been 
forced upon him as a sorrowful suspense of judgment by his 
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perception of the way in which reality shatters theory after 
theory, then what does this mean ? It means that he is really 
having the direct perception of something of that meaning of 
reality which we Christians know to be God. He is bravely 
looking the universe straight in the eyes, and perceiving there 
an inscrutableness, a transcendence, which we, who are more 
favoured than he, know to be the inscrutableiiess and transcen- 
dence of the God Who is immanent in the universe. For in the 
spirit which looks out from the eyes of God there indeed are 
depths which cannot be fathomed. The Christian who has 
attained the spiritual comfort of an accepted creed may have 
knowledge ahout the existence of these depths. But does he 
often enough 'perceive their presence ? Is not the tender light 
which he has learned to distinguish in the eyes of God too apt 
to blind him to the depths behind *? For the. honest and undog- 
matic Agnostic the existence of these depths has been matter 
of direct, overwhelming perception, and herein he has one com- 
pensation for his blindness to the beauty and tenderness that are 
in God. He has no Jmotvlcdge about God, no degree of theore- 
tical understanding of Him ; and he does not know that it is 
God that he is perceiving. Yet there is one aspect of the great 
Divine. figure that he has perceived; he has seen the depths 
that lurk in His eyes. 

Let us turn to more obvious cases. All real perception 
of God, just because it is perception of a genuine infinite, 
fills the soul with a vivid realisation of utter helplessness over 
against Him. Now, since the real meaning of all facts is 
God, such a sense of utter helplessness, wdien it is awakened in 
a man by the actual meaning which seems to shine out upon 
him indubitably from facts wuth which he is face to face, must, 
unless the seemingly so evident meaning is illusory, imply 
that in seeing this meaning in the facts the man in question 
is perceiving something of the spirit which is God, even though 
he does not recognise that it- is God that he is perceiving. It is 
of utter helplessness that I am here speaking— not helplessness to 
avert this or that particular calamity, regarded as a disastrous 
but somehow tolerable event, but the prostrate helplessness 
of one who is coinpelled to recognise in himself no pownr to 
avert that which he has ho capacity to endure, or to preserve 
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that which, he is quite nnable to do without. Only a spirit caii 
feel this kind of helplessness, and only the consciousness of an 
infinite powder or will over against him can awaken this feeling, * 

And there is but one infinite power or will, and that is God, 

’which betrays the fact that a man 
perceiving God, even though he may not recognise that it is God 
he is perceiving, may take the form of fear. A thunderstorm, 
a tempest, even the black veil which night casts ovea' the 
earth or the incubus which we find sleep about to lay upon 
our capacity for taking care of ourselves— any of these may be 
the occasion that gives a man a direct glimpse of God. It is 
not the lightning or the wund or the darkness or the sleep that • “ 
we fear, but the possibility which may lurk in any of these 
that the entire personal consciousness which we call our self 
or our soul may be extinguished or brought to utter ruin. 

In this real danger lest these commonplace things^ which are sd 
much lower than spirit in the scale of being and potency, 
may nevertheless be the instruments of the ruin of spirit, we . 
are perceiving the immanence in the commonplace of an infinite 
power or will, even though we do not recognise it as the 
power or will of God. 

Again the helplessness which implies a direct perception of 
God may take the form of a sense of utter unfitness to live. 

When horror at his own guiltiness lays hold of a man, this 
means that he sees life imperiously demanding of him a 
standard of moral conduct which he knows that his will is of 
itself powerless to compass. He may perhaps always have 
vaguely believed this but now he vividly sees it ; and to see life 
making this demand is to perceive the v/ili of God that is 
# immanent in life. « 

Let us pass on at once to what the Christian finds to be 
the highest of all the ways open to men of actually perceiving 
God. The helplessness that implies a direct perception of God 
may come to a man when he gazes on Jesus Christ. He had 
taken Him, perhaps, for a merely human figure; but as he 
studies Him and imitates Him, he finds himself more and more 
prostrated before the feet of Christ. The mind of Christ exerts 
upon him an authority %hich he is no longer able to question 
but must acknowledge with a surrender that is quite fearless. 
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The moral demands of Christ search his conscience through and 
through. The calm purpose of Christ to save those who yield 
to Him becomes a rock to which he must helplessly cling with 
all the force of his being. All this, and much more than this, 
becomes for him an immediate and absorbing experience, and 
in perceiving Christ so, he is perceiving God’s very self — not 
the depths in the eyes merely, nor the frown which sometimes 
crosses His face, nor a fragmentary outline of His figure, but 
something pertaining to the very kernel of that central active 
meaning of the universe of fact which is God’s own conscious- 
ness of Himself. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to substantiate the 
assertion that a knowledge of God which, no matter how 
imperfect, is yet of the nature of direct perception, is not 
only possible but a common experience. Horv does such a 
conclusion help towards formulating the nature and range of 
the authority of the Bible ? In order that its bearing upon that 
problem may become evident, only one small intervening step 
needs to be taken in the argument. 

Any book w’hich sets forth only what its author has directly 
okserved has a status of its own wdiich renders it in a certain 
way superior to any work of mere theory. It cannot wholly 
and at every point overrule the latter in matters where the 
two conflict, for errors of observation are always possible. 
Nevertheless it has a higher status in this sense, that observa- 
tion is that to which theory must ultimately conform, that 
which theory must endeavour to explain and supplement but 
to which it must never set itself up as superior. 

That which we directly perceive always appears, while 
we are perceiving it, real and self-certifying. And if it conflicts 
so violently with what we have hitherto believed as to dispose 
us, as soon ^ we reflect upon wbat we hav& perceived, to doubt 
the evidence of our senses, there usually lies to hand a pei’- 
ceptual way of verifying perception, namely, by trying whether 
under different but essentially corresponding conditions' we can 
perceive the same again. If this perceptual test can ],)e 
successfully repeated with sufficient care and frequency^ theory 
cannot override the results thus obtained but must accept and 
ffiake the best of them. In spite of the apparently self-certify- 
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ing quality of the verdicts of direct perception, errors of 
perception are, however, possible. There are failures of observa' 
tion due to untrained or defective faculties and to ignorance 
as to what to look for. There are also errors of pereeption due 
to the influence of preconceived ideas which trammel observa- 
tion. And further, since it is impossible to describe what one 
" perceives without in some measure interpreting it or clothing it 

‘ in the rudiments of theory, preconceived ideas do a great deal 

to diminish the absoluteness of the right of a book which sets 
forth what the author has perceived to override a careful work 
of theoretical analysis and construction, Nevertheless, even 
where such influence of preconceived ideas is suspected, theory , 
cannot set aside wholly the professed results of observation, but 
must endeavour to discover the disturbing preconceptions, and 
after,, eliminating the perversions of perception due to their 
influence, must accept the residue as facts by wfliich its own 
constructions are to be determined. 

Now in so far as the Bible is a book directly expressing or 
indirectly reflecting men’s immediate perception of God, it 
must deserve the status just described. It will be subject to the 
kinds of limitation indicated, but within these limits it will be 
entitled to override every mere theory about God which runs 
counter to its representations. 

As a transcript from perception or experience its most 
important value will be its power of enabling other men to 
perceive God for themselves as the writers .have perceived 
Him, and thereby perceptually to verify or correct the repre- 
sentation they have given. And since all perception of spirit 
or personality implies, in the perceived person, some activity of 
self-expression or self-revelation, the Bible will be in an impor- 
tant sense a Divine .self-revelation ; that is, it will be the result 
of that activity whereby God has made Himself manifest to the 
perception of those by whom the Bible w-as written, and it wnll 
also be a Divinely appointed instiximent of the revelation or 
unveiling to man after man, not of mere theoretical truths. about 
God, but of God Himself — the instrument of a direct perception 
of God by man after man. 

While this must ever be the supreme value of the Bible, in 
so far as it consists of a transcript from perception or experience, 
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it will also serve a second function of great importance. Be- 
sides its main use as a help to other men to gain the direct 
perception of Gcd Plimself, it will also constitute the great 
quarry of theoretical tmtJi about God. But in connection with 
this second function of the Bible the limiting considerations 
above noted will inevitably come into play. In religious per- 
ception it is no more possible than in sense perception to de- 
scribe what one sees without in some measure interpreting; and 
in this interpretation preconceived ideas, partly about God 
Himself, but more particularly about nature and history and 
lile, will play their part and impair the accuracy of description. 
There wall also be failures of perception, due especially to the 
imperfect development of the moral faculties. All these features 
theology, or the theoretical pre.sentation of truth about God, 
will expect to find in the Bible and will have to allow for. 
But when ail such factors have been carefully discounted, 
the data of direct religious perception in general, and therefore 
in a special degree the Bible in particular, must remain for 
theology the foundation on which its theoretical construc- 
tions must be, erected and by the character of which the 
lines of their structure must be determined. Not only in its 
function of revealing God or conducting man after man to a 
direct perceptual hioicledge of God, but also in its character 
as a quarry of tmth aioiit GoA, the Bible with all its inevitable 
human shortcomings in perception and defects of description 
necessarily retains, in comparison with any theoretical conclu- 
sions that contradict its evidence, the status of superior autho- . 
rity that belongs to direct perception over mere theory. 

. it will be remembered that this claim has here been 
established for the Bible only in so far as it is ‘a book direetiy 
expressing or indirectly rellecting men’s immediate perception 
of God.’ Hence it is necessary in conclusion to refer to the. 
qualifications of this claim that result from the fact that the 
Bible is a collection of books of different valuei some .of which 
moreover are very composite documents. No one wdio knoivs 
much about the literary genesis of the Old Testament and about 
the history of the formation oL. -the Hebrew canon w.ill be 
disposed to accord to all portions of the Scriptures an equal 
(Tail's to be ths direct, expression -or indirect reflection of men’s. 
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immediate perception of God. Fortunately, however, this fact 
offers very little 'practical hindrance to the ordinary reader from 
finding in the Bible the two values which have been set forth 
above. For no critical knowledge or subtle literary sense is 
needed to distinguish in the written word the authentic accent 
of direct perception or personal experience. The humblest 
reader can soon tell whether a writer is theorising or speak- 
ing with the conviction born of immediate vision. The man who 
desires devotional stimulus or practical help turns instinctively 
to the passages that reflect directly or indirectly the writer’s 
personal knowledge of God. And as for readers who are not 
content with this, and wdsh to use the entire Bible as a guide 
in toieological construction, they can equip themselves with the 
tools of literary criticism and historical research. 

There may be some who will object that this outcome of 
our discussion falls far short of being a validation of the view 
that the Bible is the ultimate authority in religion. That is 
certainly true if by the Bible is understood the collection of 
materials ■which bears that name ; and it is well that there 
should be no lack of frankness in the matter. For the Chris- 
tian the Bible is not the ultimate authority ; the only ultimate 
authority is Christ, and the contents of the Bible have to be 
tested by their harmony or otherwise with the mind of Christ. 
Only if by the Bible is understood^ the totality of its contents 
regarded . as a unity which provides, in its presentation and 
reflection of Christ, the test for the correction of its own 
errors and defects, can it be spoken of as the ultimate religious 
authority ^ for the Christian. But it seems a simpler way of 
expressing the same thing to say that for the Christian the 
ultimate religious authority is not the Bible but Christ. And 
if any one is made uncomfortable by such an assertion, we 
may ask him whether his discomfort is not, the artificial result 
of a mistaken tradition ; for,; in the words of Mr. Gray, already 
quoted, ‘it is noi natural to man to suppose that he must, 
have an infallible book in order that he may have a reliable 
religion.’ The supposition, where it is firmly held, so far from 
being native to the human mind, is the result of the unfor- 
tunate degree to which the theology of recent centuries has, 
in a most un-Christian manner, professed' to found its regard 
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for: Christ on its belief in the Bible instead of founding its 
regard for the Bible on its belief in Christ. It was not so in 
the beginning ; it should not be so to-day. 


WAB NOTES. 

By a. C. Clayxon. 

Lookikg back over the weeks ending about the twenty-first of 
April attention turns at once to the ‘peace’ made between 
liussia and Germany, and to the gi'eat German offensive begun 
on March ‘21st. 

At the end of February ‘peace’ \s’as made between the 
Bolsheviks who controlled Kussia from Petrograd to SJoscow. 
And ‘peace’ had already been made between Germany and 
the Ukraine Bepublic, w’hich is Little Kussia, or Bussia from 
Kiev to Odessa. But it was the strangest ‘ peace’ that Europe 
had heard of. During the negotiations for peace the Russians 
had had many warnings, had they cared to notice them, that 
the Germans were not to be trusted. But, so far as we can 
tell, the leaders of the Eussians cherished a foolish belief that 
if the terms of peace were agreed on the Germans would keep 
their side of the bargain. 

The conditions exacted from the Russians were harsh. 
Germany secured Russian Poland, Lithuania, Couriand, Livo- 
nia and Esthonia — a series of provinces from Warsaw almost 
to Petrograd — and a paramount influence over the whole of 
Little Bussia. On the side of the Ruosians, so far as we know, 
the terms of this harsh peace, made while the Germans were tell- 
ing the world that they intended to make no annexations, were 
honestly •carried out. The Russian army had been shattered 
by the destruction of discipline caused by Bolshevik teaching. 
The fragments of that army, were now dispersed so that no 
semblance of an armed force remained to face the Austrians 
and Germans. 

The G-ormaus had proved themselves , utterly false when, 
in spite of their own decIaratiQns' that they would make no 
■ annexations, they had taken thousands of square miles of Bus- 
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siaa toi'i'itory. Onee more they had broken their ^yord, as 
publicly as they had broken it in Belgium in 1914/ When the 
Eussians yielded to the terms of their conquerors the Germans 
had another opportunity to' show whether they could keep faith 
or not. And once more they broke their word: The signature 
of the ternis of peace by the Bussian representatives was dis- 
regarded. The ratification of that peace by the powerless and 
humiliated Assembly that professes to govern what is left 
of Eiissia was of no avail. As the Bussian army had ceased 
to exist as a fighting force the Germans continued tlieir ad- 
vance towards Petrograd, through Pskov towards Moscow, and 
through the Ukraine to Kharkov and towards the territory of 
the Don Cossacks north of Caucasia. 

About this two or three remarks may be iiiadei 

(i) Germany has shown the world once more that so 
long as the German is not beaten he will not cease to play the 
robber. 

(ii) The action of Germany daring and after the peace 
negotiations is further evidence of the value that the German 
Government put on their plighted woid and the treaties that 
they have solemnly signed and ratified. No promise of the 
German Government can be trusted, if that Government feels 
itself able at any time to break it. 

(iii) When the day of reckoning comes Germany will find 
that she is in the position of a bankrupt liar. No promise, no 
treaty, can be made with such a Government unless those who 
make it have, by the complete defeat of the German military 
machine, taken from Germany the power to break its word. 

(iv) We now know clearly what is meant by a ' peace " 
made by Germanj^, and the momentary advantage in supplies 
that Germany has gained by her falsehood to Eussia is not 
worth consideration in comparison with the added suspicion 
and distrust that Germany will encounter w^hen the day comes 
that she has to sue to the Allies for peace. 

• (v) . When that day comes, and it is not very far off, Ger- 
many will have all the heavier damages to pay. Stolen prop- 
erty will have to be restored. Even Germany may then learn 
that honesty, for Governments as well as for iuclividiials, is the 
best policy. 
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(vi) There are already signs of a reaction against the G-er- 
mans in Russia. The Russian is proverbial for patience and 
the Russian people is very ignorant. Had the Germans been 
ordinarily truthful in their peace negotiations and .shown some 
moderation in their efforts to plunder Russia, the Russians 
would have been slow to act against them. But the Germans 
do not understfftid the minds of other people.?. They take 
patience for cowardice, and ignorance for stupidity. They have 
treated Russia with merciless contempt and looted Russian 
territory and Russian wealth. It is no surprise, then, that 
General Trotsky should have appealed to the French Military 
Mission in Russia for 6ve hundred French officers to help to 
reorganize the Russian army. 

For months past the German newspapers have made no 
secret of the preparation of a German attack on the Western 
front intended to break through the lines of the British and 
French and Americans and to hack a way through to Paris- 
Indeed von Hindenburg, the belauded hero of the German army 
and the German nation, has been credibly reported to have 
declared that he would be in Paris by April 1st. The utter 
break-down of Russia enabled the Germans, contrary To their 
pledged v.’ord, be it remembered, to transfer a million and a 
half troops and their equipment from the Eastern Front to the 
Western Front. The first-fruits ' of that action was the offen- 
sive against Italy which drove the Italians back from Trieste 
almost to Padua and Verona, but came to a standstill in 
January, giving the Austrians some territory but bringing them 
no victory over Italy. 

But \ve were soon told that that was not the real offensive. 
That was to be infinitely more weighty, and when it did come 
would be overwhelming. It was not to be expected in January, 
nor in the first weeks of February. The winter conditions pre- 
vailing over most of the Western Front prevented any military 
action on the large scale during those weeks. But it did not 
come till the month of March was more than half gone. The 
British, French and Americans waited for it and prepared for it. 

It may be asked why the Allies did not strike themselves. 
The reasons were three at least. First, the enormous increase 
of the forces of the Central Powers, due to the transfer of troops 
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from the East), gave the Central Powers a distinct advantage in 
numbers. Against that, the Abies were receiving thousands of 
troops from America week by week, in spite of the German sub- 
marines. The Allies gained in strength by delay. Second, the 
Allies knew well that they were in a good position to meet a 
German offensive, and had good positions behind them, so that 
if the weight of the enemy’s attack pushed theta back for a time, 
they retired to where they could secure reserves and strike back 
successfully. . Third, the Allies knew that the^ Germans must 
make an offensive or admit that they could not hold back the * 
advance of the Allies when the Allies made an advance. In fact 
the Allies wanted the Germans to make . an' offensive because, 
judging from their tactics at Verdun in 1916, in any German 
offensive the German Command would throw away the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of men in a reckless and desperate 
endeavour to reach Paris. Now it sounds a terrible thing to 
say, but in this War the end w'ill come not by any dramatic 
triumphs but by the killing off of hundreds of thousands of 
German soldiers, for the German military authorities will only 
cease to fight when they have not men to fight for them. If, 
therefore, the German military authorities ■were determined to 
make an offensive, the Allies welcomed their determination, 
because they knew that in a German offensive there would be 
the best chances of reducing the strength and efficiency of the 
German army. 

Meanwhile the Allies were not idle. They did not content 
themselves with preparing for a stolid defence. They made 
ready for a defence which should turn the German* offensive into 
a German defeat. Keaders of the newspapers must have noticed 
liow the war in the air between German aeroplanes and the 
aeroplanes of the Allies had increased. That was because the 
Allies were using their ‘eyes —for the aeroplane is the eye of 
the modern army — to find out where the Germans were massing 
their troops, where they had collected ammunition, where they 
had laid down lines of railway, or dug trenches, or hidden bat- 
teries. The German aeroplanes trjed in vain to prevent the 
Allied airmen from seeing these things. In this and in other 
ways the Allies knew by the middle of March that the German 
offensive -umuld soon begin, and that the main weight of the 
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enemy would be thrown against the British line between Arras 
and Laon. According to the plan of the German High Com- 
mand, the Germans were to drive back the Allies some eight 
kilometres (about four and a half miles) on the first day : on the 
second they were to drive them back another twelve kilometres 
(say seven and a half miles), and on the third day they were to 
make them fly another twenty kilometres (say twelve and a half 
miles). Such a time-table must have a cheering effect on the 
officers who see it, if it can be carried out. If not, there is a 
reaction. And in this case, like the famous time-table by which 
the Germans started to march through Belgium to Paris, it 
failed to be carried out from the very first. ^ 

, It is beyond the power of any writer to describe that 
battle. It is the most awful battle that has ever been fought. 
It raged along a sixty mile front, the main attack being made 
between the Kiver Scarpe and the Eiver Somme, from Arras 
through Gambrai to St. Quentin, and in the second stage 
from Ypres to La Bassee as well, with the evident purpose 
of reaching Amiens, threatening the northern lines of the Allies 
from their rear, striking at Calais and Boulogne and other 
ports on the Channel, and endangering Paris itself. It is not 
yet possible to give the numbers of the combatants but experts 
consider that ninety-seven divisions of German troops were 
opposed to the British. In the British army a division num- 
bers about 18,000 men, and the number is about the same 
in the German army. From this it will appear that more 
than a million and a half Germans attacked on this sixty-mile 
fronts and on one sector of four and a half miles from Hermies 
to Lagnicourt the attacking Germans were one hundred and 
forty men for every ten yards of front. 

The advantage in a great offensive is always with the 
aggressor at the beginning. And no doubt wonderful victories 
over the British were reported to the German people from 
March 21st to March 27th. For the first four days the German 
assault was almost uninterrupted, till it had exhausted itself at 
the Bapaume Eidge and on the line of the Somme. On Monday, 
March 25th, that assault was renewed with fresh intensity. The 
British withdrew their line to a system of defences running from 
Arras through Eoye and Noyon, 
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The b^st sumniary of the whole positioB as it stood on 
March 26th was contained in a despatch from Beiiter’s corre- 
spondent at the French headquarters, a skilled and experienced 
obseiwer. He says : — To-day’s news should be read with entire 
calm and unshaken confidence. That our front would be 
compelled to recoil under von Hindenburg’s hammer blows was 
inevitable and was fully foreseen by the Allied Staffs, whose 
counter-measures were prepared in advance and will take effect 
at the right moment. These first days of battle will probably 
mark the high water level of the German advance. The enemy 
still enjoys the advantage of the offensive, being able to select 
^%he point at which his blow is to be aimed, while we are obliged 
to disperse means of defence to cover all points where the blow 
might fall. That advantage, as the history of the war has taught 
us, is one that quickly passes. Every hour brings us nearer the 
moment when the Allied armies’ reserves will be ready to inter- 
vene, and before that moment comes von Hindenburg must have 
achieved a decision, or be prepared to see it go against him. 
Hitherto, with thrice the human material and means employed 
by the French and British armies in their offensive last year, 
the enemy has gained proportionately no more than the Allies 
did in the series of brilliant attacks beginning with Vimy Eidge 
and ending at Malmaison Fort. All such operations result in 
gain of ground exactly proportionate to the accumulation of 
men and material behind the attacking front. As the Germans 
have been able to accumulate a greater force behind their front 
than the Allies have ever been able to achieve, their advance 
has been proportionately swifter and greater than ours, but 
it will not less certainly be brought to a stop as soon as the 
initial momentum is absorbed by the exhaustion of battle. 

Put briefly, the Germans meant to defeat the Allied armies 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin and invest Amiens in four 
days. But after a month they have not defeated the Allies, not 
even broken their lines, and have only succeeded by sheer weight 
of numbers in forcing them back some miles. On the other 
hand the Allies have not begun to make use of their reserves. 
In the coarse of their offensive the Germans have lost enormous 
numbers of men, far more than the Allies, because the Germans 
persist in attacking in close formation and thus give a target 
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to our rifles and machine guns and cannon that they cannot 
possibly miss. It is said that half a million Germans were 
shot down and killed in the first four weeks of the offensive. 
And even that price has not bought them victory. General 
Foch, the general in full command of all the forces of the 
Allies, is biding his opportunity. The Americans are at last in 
the fighting line and fighting hard and bravely. As this goes to 
press on April 22nd, General Foch has given no sign of how he 
means to use the reserves that he is holding, but his action during 
the next few weeks, perhaps in the days that elapse between the 
writing and the printing of these lines, will decide whether the 
War shall be ended within the year or shall continue yet another 
year or two years. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
SYBIAN CHBISTIANS IN FOBMEB TIMES. 

By L. K. Ananthakeishna Aiyee, M.A. 

Dobing the first few centuries after the death of the Apostle 
Thomas, the Syrian Christians increased in numerical strength. 
New colonies appear to have been formed at various intervals. 
Fresh bands of immigrants made their appearance in the land 
not long before the granting of each of the Christian charters. 
According to the tradition of the Church, a company of Chris- 
tians from seventy-two families, belonging to seven tribes from 
Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem, under orders from the Catholic 
Arch-priest at TJrahai (Edessa) arrived in Cranganore along 
with a merchant Thomas, known also as Kanaye Tbomman or 
Thomas of Cana in 745 a.d.^ It is said that he had tw'O wives, 
and that by each of them he had numerous descendants among 
whom his property was divided, those by his first wife receiving 
his northern estates, and those by the second inheriting the 
southern. These descendants are called the Northists and 
Southists, respectively. Though in religion they believe the 
same doctrines, and are ruled by the same bishop, they are 


^Logan’s Manual of Malabar, Fol. II, page 20. 
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distinct communities with no intermarriage between them. 
The Southists are fairer in complexion than the Northists, and 
boast of their descent from the parent church with the genuine 
Syrian blood in their Yeins. In 822 a. d. another set of immi- 
grants under Mar Sapor and Mar Peros, two Nestorian Persians, 
settled in the neighbourhood of Quilon, and they made a deep im- 
pression upon the rulers of the land. 'These two immigrants,’ 
says Dr. Milne Eae, ' form the historical ground for the division 
of the community into Nor thists and Southists, although the 
legends which have mingled with the history obscured the facts, 
and they are probably the last immigrations from the mother 
Church in High Asia to South India.* 

The Syrian Christians in former times were mostly mer- 
chants trading with foreign countries on a large scale, and the 
rulers of the land conferred on them high privileges which were 
embodied in two copperplate charters, the date of the grant of 
one of which, according to Dr. Burnell’s calculations, is 774 
A. n. It is said to have been made by Vira Eaghava Chakra- 
varthi to Iravi Korttan of Cranganore, giving him, as head of 
the Christian community there, the little principality of Mani- 
gramam, and elevating him to the position of sovereign mer- 
chant of Kerala. The other charter granted by Sthanu Eavi 
Gupta is supposed to be dated 824 a.d. A more correct reading 
will give 230 A.D. for the first and 321 a.d. for the second.^ 
Scholars who have tried to fix the dates differ in their views, 
and from a discussion of the subject in the Epigraphica Indica 
(Vol. IV, pp. 290-97, 1896-97), it is said that the subjoined in- 
scription is engraved on both sides of a single copperplate which 
is in the possession of the Syrian Christians at Kottayarp. The 
plate has no seal, but instead a conch is engraved about the 
middle of the left margin of the second side. This inscription 
has been previously translated by Dr. Gundert (Logan’s Manual 
of Malabar, Vol. II, Appndix XII). Mr. Kookei Kelu Nayar 
has also attempted a version of the grant. Dr. Gundert’s trans- 
lation is herein given. 

Hari! Prosperity ! Adoration to the great Ganapathy ! 
(On the day of the Nakshatra), Eohini, a Saturday after the 

* The Syrian Ghurch in India, pages 163-164 

^ Travancore Manual, Ybl. II, page 
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expiration of the twenty-first (day) of the solar month Mina 
of the year during which Jupiter (was) in Makara, while the 
glorious Vira Ehaghava Ghakravartin — (of the race) that has 
been wielding the sceptre for several hundred thousands of 
years in regular succession from the glorious king of kings, 
the glorious Vira Kerala Ghakravartin— was ruling prosperously. 

While (we were) pleased to reside in the great palace, 
we conferred the title of Mani Gramam on Iravi Kdrttan 
alias Seramantokapperum Chetti of Magodaiyarpattanam. 

We (also) give (him the right of) festive clothing, house 
pillars, the income that accrues from the export trade, monopoly 
of trade, (the right of proclamation) fore-runners, the five 
musical instruments, a conch, a lamp in day time, a cloth 
spread (in front to walk on), a palanquin, the royal parasol, the 
Telugu drum, a gateway with an ornamental arch and mono- 
poly of trade in four quarters. 

We also (give) the oilrnongers and the five (classes of) 
artisans as his slaves. 

We (also) give with a libation of water- — having (caused it 
to be) written on a copperplate-- to Ira’vi-Korttan, who is the 
lord of the city, the brokerage on (articles) that may be mea- 
sured v^ith a parah weighed by the balance or measured with the 
tape that may be counted or weighed, and on all other (articles) 
that are intermediate, including salt, sugar, musk and lamp- 
oil— and also the customs levied on all these (articles) between 
the river-mouth of Kodungallur and the gate (gopura) — chiefly 
between - the four temples (tali) and the village adjacent to each 
temple. 

We give (this) as property to Seramanpperumpatty alias 
Iravi Kort tan, and his children’s children in due succession. 

The (witnesses) who know this (are): — We gave it with 
the knowledge of the villagers of Panniyur and the villagers of 
Sogiram (Chovaram .) 

We gave (it) with the knowledge (of the authorities) of 
Venadu and Odanadu. 

We gave (it) with the knowledge of the authorities of 
Ernadii and Valluvanadu. We gave (it) with the knowledge (of) 
the authorities of Ernadu and Valluvanada. We gave (it) for 
the time that the Moon and the Sun shall exist. 
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The handwriting of Seraman Lokappernmdattan Nambi 
Sadayam, who wrote (this) copperplate with the knowledge of 
these (witnesses). 

Mr. Venkayya adds that it was supposed by Dr. Buriiell 
(Ind. Ant. Ill, 1874) that the plate of Vira Eaghava created 
the principality of Manigramam, and the Cochin plates that 
of Anjnvanam. The Cochin plates did not create Anjuvanam, 
but conferred the honours and privileges connected therewith 
on a Jew named Eabban. Similarly the rights and privileges 
associated with the other corporation^ Manigramam, were 
bestowed at a later period on Eavikkoran. It is just possible 
that Eavikkoran was a Christian by religion. But his name 
and title give no clue in this direction, and there is nothing 
Christian in this document except i4s possession by the pre- 
sent owners. On this name Dr. Gundert first said: ^Iravi 
Corttan must be a Nazarani name, though none of the Syrian 
priests whom I saw could explain it or had ever heard of 
it.' Subsequently he added : "I had indeed been startled by the 
Iravi Corttan, which does not look at all like the appellation of 
a Syrian Christian ; still I thought myself justified in calling 
Manigramam a Christian principality whatever their Chris- 
tianity may have consisted in on the ground that, from Meneze's 
time, these grants had been regarded as given to the Syrian 
Colonists. Mr. Kookel Kelu Nayar considered Iravikkorttan a 
mere title, in which no shadow of a Syrian name is to be 
traced. The second charter was granted in 824 A.n. to the 
Christians of St. Thomas with the sanction of the palace- 
major or commissioner of King Stbanu Eavi-Gupta, who is 
believed to be Cherainan Perumal. ‘It is a legal instrument 
which confers a plot of ground in the vicinity of Quilon with 
several families of heathen castes on Maruvan Sapor Iso, who 
transfers the same with due legal formality to Terasa Church 
and community.' ^ 

The two charters throw a good deal of light on the social 
condition of the Syrian Christians during the seventh and the 
eighth centuries. The Christians like the Jews were incor- 
porated into the Malayan nation^ and the position assigned to 

^ Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. VI, pages 415-418."™ 

^ Syrian Ohuroh in India, pages 155-56. 
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them and the Jews was that of a practical equality with the 
Nayars of the * Six hundred of the nad’ in respect of the two 
characteristic functions and privileges of protectors and superiors, 
a share of the produce of the land in compensation for their 
services. The duties of the Jewdsh and Syrian communities 
were also to protect the town of the Palliyur or church people 
in union with the six hundred of the nad, and the church people 
had to render to them and the king trustworthy accounts of the 
shares of the produce of the land due to them. Let them 
(Anjuvanam and Manigramam) act both with the Church and 
the land, according to the manner detailed in the copper- deed 
for the times that the Earth, Moon and Sun exist. 

Thus the Syrian Christians were a flourishing community 
on the West Coast of Southern India, and were numbered among 
‘ the nobler races of Malabar.' They were preferred to the 
Nayars and enjoyed the privilege of being called by no other 
name than that of the ‘ sons of kings.' They w^ere permitted 
to wear golden tresses in the hairlocks in marriage feasts, 
to ride on elephants and to decorate the floor with carpets 
(History of the Malabar Church by Jo Pe Cundus Eaulin, 
Chapter II). They were entrusted with the protection of 
the artisan classes. Their servants had the charge of cocoa- 
nut plantations ; and if they were molested by anyone, or if 
their occupation was otherwise interfered with, they appealed to 
the Christians who protected them and redressed their grievan- 
ces. The Christians were directly under the king, and were 
not subject to local chiefs, A Hindu doing violence to a Chris- 
tian had his crime pardoned only in the case of his offering to 
the church a hand either of gold or silver according to the 
seriousness of the offence, as otherwise the crime was expiated 
by his own blood. They never saluted anyone below their own 
rank, because it was dishonourable to their status. While they 
walked along the road, they saluted others at a distance, and 
if anybody refused to xeciprocate it, he was put to death. The 
Nayars who were of the military clan regarded them as breth- 
ren, and loved them exceedingly. All communities had special 
men-at-arms called AmoucM who were bound on oath to safe- 
guard the people or places under their protection even at the cost 
of their Ifves. They were loving, faithful and diligent. They 
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respected the Christians before whom they never ventured to sit 
unless invited to do so. They were very strong and powerful, 
and their bishops were respected an| feared like kings. To 
erect a play-house (frascati) was the privilege of the Brahmans, 
and the same privilege was given to the Christians also. They 
were given seats by the side of kings and their chief officers. 
Sitting on carpets, a privilege enjoyed by the ambassadors, was 
also conceded to them. 

‘There was,’ says Dr. Milne Eae, ‘a political necessity 
for this remarkable promotion of the Christian community in 
Malabar.’ At the respective dates of the two Christian charters 
the Perumals had to fortify themselves against external enemies. 
They had to avail themselves of every resource by which their 
seats on the throne might be preserved. There were fears of 
invasions (1) by the Eastrakutas who had subjugated the Pallava 
dynasjjy of Kanchi or Conjeevaram, and (2) by the Gangas or 
other feudatories of the Eastrakutas from the East via the Pal- 
ghat gap. At such times the Perumals may have been in need 
of large sums of money either to bribe or fight with the invaders, 
and it would be an improper inference to judge from these facts 
that the trading foreigners might have met the Perumals’ wishes 
and secured for themselves a higher standing in the land 
of their adoption ® 

One other interesting incident connected with the early 
history of the Syrian Christians is that they still cherish the 
tradition of having attained to the dignity of possessing a king 
of their own at Villiarvattam near Udayamperur, and that at 
the death of the last king, without issue, the kingdom lapsed 
to the Cochin Eoyal family. Ever since that time the Chris- 
tians o| St. Thomas became the loyal subjects of Cochin and 
Travancore. It is not possible to mention who the rulers were, 
and how long the kingdom lasted. When the Portuguese land- 
ed in India, the Syrians, observing their conquests and their 
zeal for the propagation of their faith, desired to make alli- 
ance with them, and offered them, with many demonstrations 
of fidelity, a red staff mounted with gold and three silver bells 
of their last Christian ruler as marks of submission to them, 
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but as they received from them no compensation, they contin- 
ued the old form of government and lived in great union, 
scattered though they were in distinct communities all over 
the land- 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

According to the announcemenb 'which Hindenburg is said to have 
made, the Germans were to have I’eached Paris on the 1st April, that 
date being fixed most likely because it was the birthday of Prince 
Bismarck. At the beginning of June the Germans are still far from 
having carried out their plan. They have not e\en taken Amiens, 
and they have failed to break through and reach the French Coast. 
In the last w^eek of April, the Germans made another great thrust 
in the neighbourhood of Ypres and succeeded in capturing Mont 
Kemmel.an important position, and we were warned that Ypres might 
have to be evacuated. So far that has not been found to be neces- 
sary, and an attempt a fortnight later to capture the rest of the ridge, 
of which Mont Kemmel forms a part, was repulsed with very heavy 
loss to the Germans. Since then there has been a lull in the fight- 
ing, but it is expected that the German offensive will soon be renewed, 
for every week thousands of American troops are reaching France and 
time is on the side of the Allies. The Germans are doubtless collec- 
ting every available man for a decisive blow, but it seems probable 
that they will nob be able to withdraw all their troops from the 
Eastern front. The peace with Eussia and with the Ukraine seems to 
be a real German peace, and therefore necessitates the maintenance 
of a strong military force in these unfortunate countries. 


In the latter part of April and the early part of May two daring 
naval raids were made upon the ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge. 
These two Belgian towns are the harbours from which German 
submarines sally forth to prey upon the merchant ships of the 
Allies and the neutral powers. In the first raid both Ostend and 
Zeebrugge were attacked and the accounts of the fighting recall 
the stories of the cutting-out expeditions of the days of Nelson. 
The object of the raids was to block .the harbours by sinking ships 
full of concrete. At Zeebrugge the operations were carried out 
successfully and in spite of a murderous fire the British sailors and 
marines landed on the mole and blew up part of it. At Ostend 
they were not so successful, but a fortnight later another attempt 
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was made there and. an obsolete cruiser Mi of cement was sunk 
between the piers. The blocking or even the partial blocking up 
of these nests of pirates for a time is extremely useful, and the 
exhibition of self-sacrificing courage which the raids have afforded 
should silence once for all the incorrigible and unimaginative grum- 
blers who ask what the Navy is doing. 

The value of what the Navy is doing has been well brought 
out by the accounts that have been recently published of the 
exploits of the German raider Wolf, It is surprising that so few 
raiders have managed to escape the vigilance of the British patrols, 
and the mischief that one raider can do shows how great a wmrk the 
Navy is doing. The Wolf is of special interest to people in India, for 
it was that raider which supplied the mines that w^ere sowm along the 
west coast of India and in the Gulf of Aden a year ago. We are now 
told that the Wolf captured a British steamer called the TtirrUella, 
put a prize crew and mines on board, and despatched her to the 
coast of India. Fortunately she w^as captured ultimately, but not be- 
fore she had successfully accomplished part of her nefarious death- 
dealing work. 


SiE Eric Gehdbs, the First Lord, of the Admiralty, made an 
interesting statement lately with regard to the submarine menace. 

The policy of unrestricted submarining, \vhich was adopted by 
Germany early in 1917, and wdiich had the result of finally determining 
the United States to enter the war, was specially directed against 
Great Britain, and was expected by the German people to make Great 
Britain sue for peace before the summer was ended. The figures 
given by Sir Eric Geddes show how vain was this hope. At the 
beginning of the War the Allies and neutral powers possessed thirty- 
three million tons of shipping, of which Great Britain owned eighteen 
millions.. As a result of the war there has been a net reduction in the 
world’s tonnage of 2,500,000 tons or 8 per cent. In the case of 
Great Britain, the chief object of attack, the percentage of loss 
has been much higher, the net reduction being 3,500,000 tons or 
20 per cent. During 1917 the Germans sank 6,000,000 tons, but 
claimed to have sunk over 9,500,000. Here as elsewhere it is found 
that when things are not going satisfactorily the German Government 
lies deliberately — for political reasons, no doubt, as was explained 
after the Battle of Jutland. During the earlier years of the War 
the building of merchant ships was made secondary to the providing 
of munitions and men-of-war : hence the net loss was much greater 
than it would have been in ordinary times, as ships were not 
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being bniife rapidly enough to take the place of those lost. Since 
the unrestricted submarining began this has been altered, and now 
the construction of merchant ships is being hurried on. At the same 
time the number of ships sunk is now only half of what it was 
this time last year. In the last quarter of 1917 the British lost 
tonnage amounting to 783,000 tons, while the output of the ship- 
building yards rose to 420,000 tons. This output can, and of course 
wdil, be largely increased. The Americans are now building with 
great activity and it seems likely that, unless anything unforeseen 
happens, the Allies will soon be producing monthly more than enough 
tonnage to replace losses brought about by all causes. To quote Sir 
Eric Geddes — ‘The net result of maritime risk and enemy action— 
whether surface, air, or submarine craft— from the commencement of 
the War until the end of last year, is a net reduction of two and a half 
million tons of shipping, and that for the last quarter of last year the 
Allies and neutrals are replacing 75 per cent, of the lost tonnage or 
only 100,000 tons a month below losses from all causes. It is well 
within the capacity of the Allied yards — ‘yes, before very long — with 
the proper supply of material and man-power, to entirely make good the 
world losses on present-day figures.' 

An historical document has recently become public which has 
excited much interest both amongst the Allies and in Germany. It 
is a memorandum written by Prince Lichnowsky, who was German 
Ambassador in London at the time when war began in August, 1914. 
Two years ago Prince Lichnowsky, for bis own satisfaction, drew up a 
memorandum expressing his views on German foreign policy and in 
particular dealing with his own mission to London and with his 
experiences as Ambassador there. He showed the memorandum in 
strict confidence to some friends, and somehow its contents became 
public property. Lord Bryce, who has written an article on the 
memorandum, describes it as the most complete vindication of Great 
Britain’s attitude in the war, and naturally such a document has 
excited the greatest anger in Germany. Prince Lichnowsky describes 
the pacific and even friendly .attitude* of Great Britain towards 
Germany, and thereby dissipates the myth so sedulously propagated 
in Germany during recent years. He refers in it to the now famous 
war council which took place at Potsdam on 5th July, 1914, at which it 
was practically decided to have war. The Prince’s revelations have been 
met in the usual German way by fiat denials and personal abuse. His 
vanity, it is said, has made him hate German statesmen while he 
shows ‘ a striking veneration for foreign diplomatists, especially the 
British.’ It seems not improbable that the Prince will be prosecuted, 
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for his memorandum is a most awkward document for the German 
Government and will take a great deal of explaining away. 

Another document the publication of which has caused a sensa- 
tion is the letter which the Emperor of z\ustria wrote a year ago to 
his connexion Prince Sixte Bourbon. Written just after the Russian 
Revolution had begun and while it was still thought that the over- 
throw of Tsarism would lead to a stronger offensive on the part of the 
Russian armies, Kaiser Karl’s letter is on the face of it an attempt 
on the part of Austria-Hungary to make a separate peace. The letter, 
which was to be shown to the French ministers, expressed sympathy 
with the French demand.for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and 
offered Austrian support of the French claims if other questions were 
not raised at the peace conference. It was in short an attempt to 
get France to betray her Allies, especially Italy, but the attempt 
proved unsuccessful. This document, which the French ministers 
found it necessary to publish, has also required a good deal of ex- 
plaining away, and has led to the fall of the Austrian minister, Count 
Csserdin. Whether it really expressed the feelings of the Austrian 
Emperor may be doubted. It was probably simply an attempt to 
divide the Allies by pretending to bribe France. 


Most people who have studied the subject have long ago come to 
the conclusion that there can be no peace for Europe so long as the 
Hapsburg monarchy remains in its present condition of unstable 
equilibrium. There has been in Great Britain a certain amount of sen- 
timental dislike to the idea of the break-up of Austria, The Austrian 
has been more popular of late than the Prussian, and round the 
Hungarian name there still lingers some of the glamour produced 
by the Magyar struggle for independence. Now, however, that it 
is becoming more clearly understood that Hungarian liberty has meant 
largely the opportunity to enslave and oppress all the non-Magyar 
nationalities in the kingdom of Hungary, feeling has changed a great 
deal. The alliance between Germany, and Hungary is like the 
alliance between Germany and Turkey, valued for the opportunity 
it gives of suppressing the subject nationalities. The only hope for 
these unfortunate peoples is the victory of the Allies, and Austria- 
Hungary must be reconstructed unless Prussian militarism is to be 
supreme in the future throughout Central and Eastern Europe. 
Austria-Hungary would doubtless willingly make peace on the condi- 
tion of a return to the Stat-m qiio anU^ but, as it is, she is bound hand 
and foot to Germany, for the Allies could not consent to a peace with 
her which would leave the political situation unchanged. Nearly forty 
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years ago Mr. Gladstoiia was vigorously censured for saying in a 
speech that Austria had been an evil influence wherever she had gone. 
The remark may have been injudicious, but it was true all the same, and 
though the Austrian may be a pleasanter person to meet than the 
Prussian the record of the Hapsburg is little inferior to that of the 
Hohenzollern in unscrupulousness and frightfulness. They are both 
Huns. 

One of the striking features throughout the War has been the 
emphatic clearness with which the exponents of all that is best in civili* 
sation have pronounced in favour of the Allies. There was a deep 
significance in the late Henry James's prompt decision to become 
naturalised as an Englishman. Art and letters have recognised that 
the very air they breathe would vanish if Germany proved victorious. 
One of our greatest living writers, Mr. Eudyard Kipling, has recently 
given a trenchant pronouncement on the significance of the world- 
struggle. In a striking figure, he compares the Germans to the once 
notorious Thugs ; but, be adds, ‘ by the present standard of crime 
those Thugs were inefficient amateurs.' And just as Thuggee could 
only be repressed by organized coercion, so with Germany. 

At the present time all the Powers in the world who have not been 
bribed or bullied to keep out of it have been forced to join in one inter- 
national department to make an end of German international Thuggee, for 
the reason that if it is not ended life on this planet will become insuppor- 
table for human beings. 

And until the Germans have been made to realise that their evil 
courses do not pay, it is impossible to make peace with them. 

If, for any reason whatever, we fall short of victory — and there is no 
half-way house between victory and defeat— what happens to us is this : 
Every relation, every understanding, every decency upon which civilisation has 
been so anxioiisly built will go, wiU be washed out, because it will have been 
proved unable to endure. The whole idea of democracy — which at the bottom 
is what the Hun fights against—will be dismissed from men’s minds, be- 
cause it will have been shown incapable of maintaining itself, together with 
every belief and practice that is based upon it. The Hun ideal, the Hun's 
root notions of life, will take its place throughout the world. 

Under that dispensation man wiir become once more the natural prey, 
body and soul, of his better-armed neighbcfur ; woman will be the mere 
instrument for continuing the breed, the vessel of man’s lust and man’s 
cruelty ; and labour will become a thing to be knocked on the head if it 
dares to give trouble, and worked to death if it does not. And from this 
order of life there will be no appeal, no possibility of any escape. This 
is what the Hun means when he says he intends to impose German 
Kultur — which is the German religion— upon the world. This is precisely 
what the world has banded itself together to resist. It will take every ounce 
in us. It will try us out to the naked soul. But be sure of this ; Nothing— 
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nothing we may have to endure iiow-“Will weigh one featherweight compared 
with what we shall most certainly have to suffer if for any cause we fail of 
victory. 

We cooirDond this clear-sighted indictmeilt to the thoiightful coii“ 
sideration of our readers. In the prolonged agony of the War, one 
is tempted to wonder — Could hot our statesmen find a way to peace, 
if they would? Sober reflection shows that there is only one way to 
anything that can be called peace — the decisive defeat of Germany. 
When the spirit of so many begins to flag uiider the strain, it is well 
that our leaders, in unfaltering accents, should recall us to these 
elemental issues. 


GOREESPONDENCE. 

To The Editor, 

The Madras Christian College Magazine. 

Deae Sib, 

I have read with interest your account (in the March number) 
of the juristic origin of the well-worn phrase, ‘ the exception proves 
the rule,’ and I feel sure there will be general sympathy with your 
protest against the frequently meaningless use of a saying which 
through such unintelligent application has become not merely well 
worn but almost worn out. Nevertheless I think your condemnation 
is a little too unsparing. One might suppose from your attitude that 
you recognise no legitimate application for this catchword except 
when it is used precisely in the sense of the Latin original which it 
so misleadingly renders. To me, on the other band, it seems that 
through the very fact of being a mistranslation, the English phrase 
acquires a range of permissible employment not- open to its Latin 
progenitor. By its paradoxical character the phrase early arrested 
my attention, and I successively noted three intelligible applications, 
to which your account of the precise original Latin significance has 
now added a fourth. 

You say that the average Englishman ‘ usaaily takes refuge in the 
inane excuse that *’ the exception proves the rule.” ’ Now this stricture 
of yours, if it were applied to what I take to, be the commonest of the 
intelligent ways of using this, catchword, would exhibit a deplorable 
lack of humour. For the point of this commonest of the intelligent 
usages of the phrase lies just in its conscious or intentional inanity. In 
this usage it appeals to somewhat the same sense of humour as does 
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the ‘ Irish bull’ The major premise on which it relies is, 'Every 
rule has an exception.’ Yon have made some general assertion. 
Your conversational antagonist overwhelms you with a convincing 
negative instance. Whereupon you jestingly cover your retreat by 
claiming that,"' since every rule has an exception, no saying to which a 
negative instance could not be opposed could possibly be a genuine 
rule, and that consequently in seeming to overwhelm you with a 
convincing negative instance your opponent has really made your case 
for you. The point of the jest consists in the intentional absurdity of 
the defence, whether that absurdity be conceived as lying in the 
ridiculousness of the implication that the more exceptions you dis- 
cover, the more do you establish the rule, or in the paradox of alleging 
the statement, ‘ Every rule has an exception,’ as itself a rule without 
any exception. Or, in the case of a man w'ho is acquainted with the 
correct usage of the Latin original, the point of the jest might lie 
in his recognition of the effective way in which that Latin usage is 
parodied in the usage just described. Such is, I think, the commonest 
of the intelligent ways of using the phrase under discussion. I do 
not say it is the commonest of all the ways, for in that commonest of 
all ways the only amusing feature of the inanity is its unconscious- 
ness. 

A second way in which the catchword may be intelligently applied 
came under my notice in a book of Cardinal btewman s. It was so 
many years ago that I cannot give the reference, nor am I even sure 
of the exact context. The point of his use of the phrase, however, 
was this. By way of defending a certain statement against Brotestant 
opponents he alleged that they all sought to controvert it by citing 
of hiS view the same single fact. Accordingly he claimed 
that here the exception proved the rule, meaning — or so I understood 
him— that if his statement had not been a good generalisation, the ex- 
ceptions would have been numerous, whereas in fact his opponents 

were all reduced' to citing the same negative instance. 

A third natural and permissible use of the phrase is when, in 
saying, ‘ this is an exception which proves the rule, ’ one means 
that, whereas it is the nature of any genuine exception to overthrow 
a rule, this is. a seeming exception which turns out upon analysis to 
be no genuine exception but rather an instance where the working of 
the rule is disguised by the presence of other factors and yet is re- 
quired, along with them, to account for the features of the seeming 
exception. The force of the phrase here is psychological rather than 
logical. A disguised instance is not a better proof of the validity of a 
rule than an obvious instance, but it is more effectual in creating 
conviction ; for it suggests the idea that one need not be deterred from 
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believing iathe rale by the remaining exceptions, since an apparently 
very conclasive one has turned out: to be imaginary. 

I am, Sir, Yours truly, 


LlTEBAIil NOTIGES AND NOTES. 

Some Traets for English Readers, Madras ; The Christian 
Literature Society. Each 6 pies per copy, or 100 for Ee. 1-8. 

We have received three of these tracts or pamphlets, which wo 
would commend to the attention of thoughtful readers. A brief note 
will indicate the special features of each. 

(1) Secret Disciples develops, from the cases of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimatbaea, the loss to themselves and to others incurred 
by those who try to follow Jesus without open confession. Especially 
we would stress the point that the secret disciple, by his very 
secrecy, is debarred from making Jesus kncwm to others as Saviour 
and Lord. 

(2) Qadiani Commentary on the Quf. an. This is a trenchant cri- 
ticism, by Canon Sell, of a professedly up-to-date commentary published 
in the interests of the Qadiani sect of Muslims. ‘ Instead of a 
scholarly commentary, which all oriental scholars would have wel- 
comed with delight, we have a sectarian book, evidently composed to 
spread and enforce the claims of a modiern sect which all good 
Muslims must repudiate.' 

(3) The Neio India and Its Leaders, by J. Sinclair Stevenson, is 

a forceful appeal to educated young men to play their part aright in 
shaping the new India to which we all look forward. An effective 
illustration is drawn from the Officers' Training Corps in England. 
The University graduates or undergraduates learn to be officers not by 
being officers but ' by having to do all the harxl and unpleasant and 
tiring things thai? the ordinary soldiers have fco do, to endure hardship 
and discomfort, to go hungry, and to do what they don’t like becauso 
they are ordered to.’ . 

The G, L, S. Teliigu Readers, Vidya Malika Series, Fifth 
Book. Pp. 121; illustrated. Madras; The Christian Literature 
Society for India. Price Ajinas 6. . , 

The subject matter of the lessons is well chosen, and for the 
most part tends toward the practical The vocabulary is varied, but 
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here and there rather difficult — too difficult for a Fifth Form pupil. 
A stricter attention to the rhythm in printing the poetical selections 
would improve the book, as would illustrations in colour and 
better binding. But this is war time, and all these things would 
enhance the cost. We commend the book to the public and liope that 
the next edition will be made more attractive. 


" Ancient Eome. By the Eev. James Baikie, P. R. A. S. 
(Peeps at Many Lands.) London ; A. and C. Black, Ltd. Price, 
2.5'* nett. 

Some, of the ’ Peeps at Many Lands ' have been noticed from 
time to time in these pages. They are charmingly got up, and brightly 
written. In the book before us, the interest is definitely limited 
to Ancient Eorne. Baikie’s gifts in the popular presentation 

of ancient history are a sufficient guarantee for the matter included. 
Besides the usual brillipout colour-pictures of the series, and some 
good photographic prints in black and white, there are plans (inside 
tl)e covers) of the ancient city and of the Forum Eomanum. The 
book should prove attractive, especially to boys, simply as a -story- 
book ; it is also worthy of attention as an aid to the student of Eoman 
History, old or young. 


Some Nursery Bliyvies of Belgium, France and Bussia. 
London; A. and C. Black, Ltd. 

This is a delightful collection, selected and rhymed into English 
by L. Edna Walter, B. Sc., and beautifully printed and illustrated. 
There are eight rhymes for each country. The Belgian ones, so the 
Preface tells us, were the most difficult to collect, as there is ap- 
parently no book of nursery rhymes for Belgian children, and those 
in this book were obtained, direct from refugees in England, The 
airs (for all these rhymes are set to music) have bear harmonised by 
Miss Lucy Broad wood, and the drawings were done by a Belgian 
artist, M. Bastien, while in the trenches. 

The French rhymes are, on the whole, the prettiest in the book, 
and they gain much by the incomparable illustrations of the late 
M*. de MonveL 

' English children have for long had their own native nursery 
rhymes set out for them in attractive collections, with music and 
illustrations, and it is a happy thought to put before them now some 
of the songs of ‘ allied ' children. 
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Ijitebaby Notes, 

It seems strange that a leading firm of publishers should be unable to 
get a person competent to compile an index for such a book as 
Viscount Morley’s Becolkctions, Macaulay, as his biographer informs 
us, -s^as very justly dissatisfied with the performance of a person 
whom his publishers employed to compile an index for the 1858 
edition of the Ristdry, The letter he wrote to his publishers after 
seeing a specimen of the index-maker's work is worth quoting, as it 
shows how the work should be done, ^ I >m yery unwilling to seem 
captious about such a work as an index. By all means let Mr,— 
go on. But offer him, with all delicacy, and courtesy, from me this 
suggestion. I w^ould advise him to have very few heads except proper 
names* A few there must be, such as Convocation, Non-jurors, Bank 
of England, National Debt, These are heads to which readers who 
wish for information on those subjects will naturally turn. But I 
think that Mr.— — —will on consideration perceive that such heads as 
Priestcraft, Priesthood, Party Spirit, Insurrection, War, Bible, Crown, 
Controversies, Dissent, are quite useless. Nobody will ever look at them ; 
and if every passage in which party spirit, dissent, the art of, war, 
and the powj-er of the Crown are mentioned, is to be noticed in 
the index, the size of the volumes will be doubled. The best rule is 
to keep close to proper names, and never to deviate from that 
rule without some special occasion.’ 


Viscount Mobley’s publishers have employed a person Avhose 
qualifications for the task of index-making seem to be decidedly 
inferior to those of the person who failed to satisfy Macaulay. By 
disregarding the common sense rule which Macaulay gave, he has 
s^vollen the index to portentous length— 77 pages of index to 765 
pages of text. Yet the. excessive length of the index is a small matter 
in comparison with the absurdity or futility of most of the entries. 
The reader’s curiosity is aroused by an entry Burke, the slider, follow- 
ing an entry Bud'ke, Edmund. It seems to point to the existence of 
a Burke hitherto unknown to him. If ha turns up the reference, 
however, all he will find is a mention of the fact that in the House 
of Commons on 27th July, 1893, the committee stage of the Home 
Eule Bill was ended by the guillotine. ‘ The fall of the accursed 
slider, Burke’s name for the guillotine, provoked the most violent 
scenes beheld within those venerable walls since the Civil Wars/ 
So much for Burke, the Mddr i Ano^&r entry, AngUca7is at Oxford, 
strikes the judicious reader much as if he had found Goals at Neto- 
castle. It seems to suggest that the index-maker fancied that the 
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Anglican is a new species which recently made its appearance afc 
Oxford like Ehodes Scholars. On turning up the reference, one finds 
that John Morley as he then was dined at the Athenaeum Club in 
August, 1891, with his old Oxford tutor, T. Fowler, and noted in his 
diary that one of the topics of conversation was Ltix MimcU, 


A CURIOUS instance of the index-maker’s inability to seize the 
drift of a passage occurs on the very first page, where we find 
Adonais (Shelley), high place of. The reference is to a discussion 
of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, and the chief point is Swinburne’s 
preference of Thyrsis to Adonais. In the chapter on emiiient con- 
temporaries, Viscount Morley speaks with great admiration of Henry 
Sidgwick, and incidentally “quotes Bishop Westeott’s tribute to Sidg- 
wick. This appears in the index as WesicoU, Bishop, on the S&eher 
of ike Truth. A large proportion of the entries are neither more 
nor less futile than this taken from the first Action, Sham m. 

The entry has no conceivable meaning, and could not be of service 
to any reader. The passage referred to is a criticism of Carlyle quoted 
by Viscount Morley from his book on Cromwell- He blames Carlyle 
for his impatience with the slow methods of persuasion and for his 
readiness to applaud the strong man w^ho forces his own ideas upon 
others. Viscount Morley in some rather biting phrases suggests that 
there may be as little of Carlyle’s ‘ veracity ’ in the resolute action 
of the hero as in the windbag. 


The index-maker is perhaps at his best' when he has to deal with 
the letters written by Viscount Morley as Secretary of State to Lord 
Minto as Viceroy, or rather with the passages in those letters where 
the Secretary of State writes in a playful vein. Eeferring to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Theodore Morison to the India Council, he tells Lord 
Minto—-** I have known him all his life, so I gave him a strong 
preachment on the duties of a Member of Council — not at all like Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, but a most unctuous discourse on the 
Virtues of Bed Tape.’ This is solemnly chronicled in the Index as 
follows : — Bed Tape, Virtiies of. Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb 
would have had no hesitation in inferring the index-maker’s nation- 
ality from this last entry, bub they were not scientific inquirers. In the 
interests of science, it is highly desirable that the publishers should 
furnish the necessary data for some disciple of Sir Francis Galton 
wdio shall investigate this branch of the great question of heredity. 


The following notice of Beyond the BMne: Memories of Art 
and Life in Germany before the War (Constable, 6s, 6d. nettX is' 
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taken from the Sootsmaji. The author is a Frenchman, M. Marc 

Henry, who spent nearly twenty years in Germany, chiefly in 
Munich, and daring that time attained a position of considerable 
eminence in literary and artistic circles. From the humble task 
of imparting a knowledge of French to aspiring Teutons he rose 
to be a lecturer on literature, a writer and producer of plays and 
the pioneer of a movement for a Germano -French intellectual mp- 
proohement, ' It IB rather pathetic at this , time of day to reflect 
on the futility of his earnest efforts in the last-named sphere. The 
author discourses most entertainingly on many aspects of Ger- 
man social life, and his book may be cordially recommended to 
those who seek for enlightenment on the mentality of our enemies. 
One has not read many pages before he has received an illuminating 
insight into the deeper causes of the tragedy into which the world 
was plunged in August, 1914. M. Henry’s pictures are those of a liter- 
ature and art in a state of decadence, of a society corrupted by a mad 
pursuit of wealth, of a militarism reckless in its arrogance, of a mass of 
toilers chafing under restraints and presenting a problem to their rulers 
which the latter imagined could be solved by the old diversion of a 
foreign war. He does not attempt to fill the rdle of the philosophic 
historian by dwellings on those symptoms of disease in the body 
politic. They are revealed almost incidentally as be describes bis own 
experiences, which he does in a light and witty style characteristically 
French. 


A BOOK that should be of interest in India, if one may judge 
from favourable notices in English papers, is The Awakening of Lidia, 
by Mr. Da Witt Mackenzie, an American newspaper correspondent 
(Hodder and Stonghton, 2s. 6d. nett). The book is based on the 
author’s interviews with prominent public men, and it aims at giving 
American readers a notion of the effect the war has had on Indian 
aspirations, Lieut.-CoL Sir Francis Younghusband writes a preface 
recommending the book. 


BCIENCB NOTES. 

M.a. E. S. Goodkich in a recent number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microseopical Scmice deals with the very interesting problem of the 
relations of the coeiomic spaces in the various groups of the animal 
kingdom. Long ago Bateson suggested that the proboscis pores of 
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Balanoglossiis are homologous wibli the water pores o! Echiiioclerms 
„and with the openiog of Hatschack’s pit in Amphioxus. In this tiew-he 
is followed by the writer. However the anterior coelomie spaces of 
Amphioxas (one of which is metamorphosed into the pit of Hatschek) 
are homologous with the premandibular somites of the Graniata, The 
proboscis pore of lov^er forms is developed into the tubular ooBnection 
between these cavities and the hypophysis, which itself can be iden- 
t^ed with the ciliated ‘ wheel-organ ' in the buccal cavity of 
Amphioxus. 


A GEE AT deal has been written in books of travel and of natural 
history on the ‘ fascination ’ of birds by snakes. Of late years 
this supposed ‘ fascination ’ has been greatly doubted, and Professor 
Poulton of Oxford University has given in the pages of Nature the 
experiences he has obtained from naturalist friends on this subject. 
All these men have travelled widely in the Tropics both East and 
West and none can remember from their wide experience a single 
authentic case of snake fascination. 

The current belief for long was that a snake had the power, when 
sighting a victim, of keeping its gaze fixed upon the creature, which 
W'as hypnotised, mesmerised, paralysed, fascinated (call it that you 
will), and tremblingly awaited its fate without any attempt to escape. 
Travellers have recorded bow snakes in this manner have been able 
to bring down to earth birds while on the wing. 

Dr. G. A. K. Marshall of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
relates an incident which he witnessed in Natal. He happened to 
see a snake bite a frog, which immediately hopped off at a great 
speed, while the snake followed quite leisurely and, on coming up with 
its victim, swallowed it with hardly any resistance on its part. May 
not the supposed ‘ fascination ' — for the snake regarded the frog 
quite a time before devouring it — merely be the effect of the poison 
introduced at the first bite — the trembling and inability of the victim 
to escape being directly due to the action of the venom injected ? 


At the present time the botany and physical geography of 
Palestine are of special interest, and the Gardener's Chronicle for last 
December has an article on this subject which is well illustrated. 
The area of the Holy Land is quite small, but the flora is compara- 
tively very rich, owing to the diverse physical featui'es of the region. 
Exclusive of the lower forms of p|ant life, some 4,000 species are 
known and have been described by Boissier, Hooker andllanbury. 
The Jordan Valley and the southern deserts contain subtropical 
forms not known further west. There is the flora of the rich, 
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loamy, coasfcarpiairis as well as the Highlands of Lebanon, which rise 
to an altitude of 10,000 ft. without any of the familiar arcMc-alpine 
plants found on the Caucasus, which also extend to the Himalayas 
and the mountains of Central Asia. The abnormal fomiation of the 
Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, deeply excavated below' sea level, 
constitutes the most interesting feature. Indeed Palestine combines 
in a remarkable way in its botany the characters of the East and of 
the West. 


The first butter substitute, was prepared during the Franco- 
Prussian War by M^ge-Mouries who digested animal fat in the presence 
of pepsin, the product being afterwards churned with 10 per cent, 
of cow’s milk and water containing macerated cow’s udder. In these 
days the fat is no longer digested with pepsin, while animal fat is more 
and more being replaced by vegetable oils, e,g,. cocoanut, palm kernel, 
cotton seed, arachis, soya bean, sesame, kapok, maize and wheat, and 
by hardened or hydrogenated oil. Milk is used for two reasons in the 
preparation of margarine, for flavouring and for emulsifying. The 
milk is pasteurised by heating at 82^C., cooled to lO^G. and delivered 
into souring tanks, where it is inoculated with lactic acid bacilli and 
the temperature raised to enable the lactic fermentation to proceed. 
When a rapid precipitation of curd takes place the temperature is 
lowered and the mixture of vegetable and animal fats and oils 
added at 25° — *35°0. The mixture is now in a churn and emulsifi- 
cation takes place by the action of revolving baffle plates. The emulsion 
flows down a slanting shoot where it meefcs a spray of ice-cold water 
which causes immediate solidification and a breaking up of the mass 
into yellow granules which are then drained and matured. When 
mature the product is kneaded into a butter-like mass, then blended, 
and after the addition of 0*5 per cent, boric acid is put on the market. 


In order to combat the German machine guns on the Western 
Front, the French have introduced a new quick-firing cannon which 
can be readily carried forward’by attacking infantry. This new^ French 
* 37 ’ is a fitting companion to the famous ‘ 75, ’ and the new, 
smaller weapon has every feature of its big brother, including quick- 
firing breech mechanism, accurate sights and automatic recoil. Lying 
out on open ground two men can fire accurately thirty-five high- 
explosive shells per minute. The shells measure about one and a half 
inches in diameter and the gun has a range for accurate shooting of 
well over a mile. The whole gun is portable ; the pieces can readily 
be taken apart and carried by six men. This is a most workmanlike 
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piece of armamenii and in the present offensive must be giving a good 
account of itself. 
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Feom the Qijarteelies. 

The Quarterly Eeview for January contains a very fine article called 
‘ Erom Waterloo to the Marne ’ by George Macaulay Trevelyan. It 
is a review of an Italian book ‘ Gii ultimi cento anni di Storia 
Oniversale, 1815—1915,’ by Pietro Orsi. The reviewer begins ly 
recalling how Lord Acton, whom Gladstone made Professor of 
History at Cambridge, declared that the Middle Ages 'were dull, that 
history began to be interesting with Luther ; the reason he gave 
being that ‘ in Luther’s movement we had the first true revolution, a 
revolution being defined as a political change carried out as the con- 
sequence of an idea. With the Eeformation the struggle for power 
which is called politics ceased to be a selfish struggle between 
persons and institutions representing themselves alone, and became a 
straggle of persons and parties representing ideas; and only among 
the clash of rival ideas is liberty born, liberty without which, to Acton 
as to Shelley, truth ” itself were a sacred lie.” ’ 

This is the explanation why the first volume of Pietro Orsi’s 
history of the world since Waterloo, which covers events from 
1815 — ‘1870, is enthralling, while the second volume, 1871 — 1915, is 
often wearisome ; it is due to no fault of the writer’s, it is simply that 
while 1815—1870 was an age of revolution for ‘ ideas,’ 1871 — 1915 
\vas a time of ‘ struggling material interests ’ only, Orsi fully rea- 
lises this, and he attributes it largely to the fact that the success of 
the German arms and policy in 1870 had so dazzled the world that it 
proceeded to set up material force and unscrupulous diplomacy on a 
pinnaole and worship them, ‘Great ideals had yielded place to the 
conception of immediate profits. The current of material interest 
prevails absolutely in human affairs.’ This book of Orsi’s is one 
which ought to be in our libraries, the kind of book we ought all to 
study; for, as we said in a recent number of this Magazine on the 
subject of Turkey, how can we have a sound policy with regard to 
any country if we kndw nothing of its history ? . And as the nation 
must be responsible for British foreign policy, the nation ought to bo 
taught modern history. We of the British Empire have been far too 
much absorbed in our own concerns and far too prone to neglect the 
history and policy of other nations. Mr, Trevelyan maintains that. 
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' the mistakes of our policy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have come much more often from ignorance tbap from, ill-will; and our 
successes have always been the result of good-will guided by know- 
ledge,’ He illustrates this by the consummate skill with which \ve 
helped Italy in 1860 contrasted with the w^ay our ignorant statesmen 
bungled in their dealings with America and Turkey. The whole 
history of our diplomacy in the Balkans ‘is one long story of the 
penalties that attend on national ignorance.’ Surely we dare not 
take iii> our leading part iii the League of Nations at the close of this 
war clinging to these traditions of ignorance and indifference. 

^ Eeferring to the history of Europe, we see that in 1815 the cause 
01 freedom seemed to have received its death-blow. England, in 
freeing Europe from the despotism of Napoleon, had delivered it over 
to a tyranny far worse, to the iron rule of the reactionary Oentra! 
Powers, giving them scope to develop their crushing ideals of miliisary 
absolutism, and, with Eussia’s help, to impose them on the greater part 
of Europe. England had no choice, could not have acted otherwise 
than as she did ; Waterloo was necessary for the world’s peace, but it 
was a tragedy none the less, ‘ Waterloo was a necessity, but it 
was a bitter necessity. It gave a necessary peace to the world, 
and remains our eternal glory, but it is tinged with eternal sadness. 
Eor, it transferred political supremacy in Europe from Prance to 
the Eastern powers of darkness. France had proved' herself impossi- 
ble as the mistress of Europe ; but her successors in the hegemony have 
had more than all the defects of the victors of Marengo and Austerlitz, 
and none of their incomparable merits.’ 

England and France still stood for liberty, and in 1860 both 
helped to bring Italy into being as a third Liberal Power ; but, though 
strong in moral prestige, they were too weak militarily to make any 
stand against the anti-liberal powers. Since 1815, military despotism 
had been the dominant force in Europe, but after 1870 it became 
an active ideal ; ‘ with the genius and prestige of Bismarck military 
despotism became an o.ctive pinnciple, which, under the title of real- 
politili, rivalled and supplanted English and French ideals of liberty In 
the world of thought itself.’ Till 1870, even though force lay with 
the powers of darkness, England and France were still the moral and 
intellectual leaders of Europe. The ethical attitude to polities, and the 
belief that liberty and progress must ultimately triumph, were every- 
where accepted by serious thinkers, not in England and France alone. 
And so these years were in Lord Acton’s sense an age of Kevolutioii, 
for the conflict was between parties representing ideas. 

Mr. Trevelyan names some of the problems which Europe failed 
to solve between 1870 and 1915— German liberty, Eussian liberty, 
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the Polish question, the Turkish and Balkan questions, the race 
questions of Austria-Hungary ; and, added to these, the miserable 
problem of armaments. Because none of these could be solved in what 
he calls ‘the post-Bismarckian atmosphere' of Europe the present 
war became inevitable, England herself was for a time affected by 
the Bismarcldan gospel, but to a far less extent than other countries, 
and she had shaken herself free of it long before the great war broke 
upon her. The period since 1870 has been in England a time of 
progress towards freedom and democracy ; and though at one time we 
were in danger of adopting Bismarckian principles in our British 
Imperialism, we were saved from that, and our Empire emerged 
and remains a Liberal Empire which stands for freedom all over 
the \vorid. 'In the last quarter of the nineteenth century German in- 
fluence was strong in England ; German methods and German scholar- 
ship were greatly admired and had been allowed to acquire an 
undue influence over various branches of thought. Then came the 
Boer War. We entered on it in an arrogant Bismarckian spirit ; 
but before its close we had learnt much, and from that time on till 
the beginning of the present war Prussian ideals had no place in 
our conception of Empire; England had many faults, but generous 
and liberal ideals were the basis of her creed. General Smuts, ‘ who 
seems the best interpreter of the soul of our Empire,' thus sums 
up the effect of the Boer War: — 

The world required this. shook to wake it up. England herself was 
slipping from the track. Under Disraeli she thought that she must be a 
military nation bent upon Imperialism. She went in for it, and the trial 
came Anally in South Africa. The British victory over the Boers was a 
great test. A cheap and easy victory would have strengthened what were 
then the strong Imperial tendencies of England and the British. But that 
tremendously exhausting struggle, maintained by one of the world’s smallest 
peoples, taught the British that the Boers were fighting, in some measure, 
for Britain’s own traditional ideals. That meant that, when the British 
won the military victory, so great a change was found to have been brought 
about in their morale that not only the two small Republics, but that 
which needed to be conquered in Great Britain, all three had met defeat. 
The Boer war forced anew upon the British people the realisation of those 
Ane ideals for which at bottom they invariably feel sympathy. 

But on the Continent there was no such happy reaction, and by 
the time 1911 dawned ‘ the moral condition of Europe and the distri- 
bution of material power were so hopeless that any effective remedy 
must have been violent.’ No one will deny that the remedy has been 
violent ; it has been terrible beyond anything we could have imagined ; 
but at least we are once more in an age of revolution, of heroic strug- 
gle for ideals ; liberty, free-will, the possibility of a moral attitude to 
international affairs, are coming back to us. 
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The end of the war will bring lis face to face with great and dan- 
gerous problems, bui] we may go forward with courage, for Prussian 
ideals will be discredited, and Europe will be freed from the strangling 
clutch of military despotism. The nations will at last be alive to the 
awful perils of isolation, mutual ignorance, and egoism, and England 
and America must shoulder their common burden and lead the 
nations of the' world into ways of liberty and peace. 


The Contempoeabt Eeview. 

The March number is on the whole rather heavy. It opens with an 
article entitled ‘ The Greatest Eeform Act,’ by the Eight Hon* Sir W. H. 
Dickinson. The passing of ‘the Eepresentation of the People Act, 
1918,’ he says, has ' furnished an opportunity of complying with 
demands for electoral reform that during the last century have been 
continually knocking at the door of Parliament. Of these, the most 
insistent and the most clamant was the demand for the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is not part of his purpose to describe 
in detail the history of the movement for the enfranchisement of 
women, but he gives a brief retrospect of previous attempts at legisla- 
tion on the question. He also indicates the chief provisions of the 
new act, recalls some of the difficulties which had to be overcoroe 
before it could be placed on the Statute Book, and dwells on some of 
its merits as a measure of franchise reform. The Act in his opinion 
is generous and far-reaching. It doubles the electorate of the British 
nation. 

The great Eeform Act of 1832 added half a million to the then 
existing list of 410,000 electors, and the Act of 1867 raised the electo- 
rate from 1,100,000 to 2,400,000, but the new Act increases the 
number from eight millions to sixteen millions. And by including 
women, soldiers and sailors, by simplifying the franchise, and by pro- 
viding in various ways for the easier exercise of political rights, it 
constitutes in itself a great revolution — a revolution brought about 
solely by a general acceptance of the fundamental principle of demo- 
cracy, that the government of the people must rest upon the willing 
consent of all the people. Before the war the chances that such an 
important piece of legislation would be placed on the Statute Book 
within three and a half years appeared to be very small, but in this 
matter the war has operated very differently from what many people 
expected. 

In an article entitled ‘ Super-Nationalism ’ Sir John Macdonell 
makes some suggestions for the futoe internatiohal 
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of the world. In making these he relies on certain truths which ha 
says are fairly well established. These are that social needs widely 
and strongly experienced always find expression somehow, and, if they 
are permanent, in the end create organs for their satisfaction ; that if 
the internal government of states is democratized, so ultimately wall 
be their international relations ; that certain results are inseparable 
from such democratization ; and that if certain ideals afe constantly 
and clearly present to the minds of multitudes they will not be wholly 
barren. The last of these truths is the one on which Sir John Mac- 
donell lays stress. The new world will be shaped by men’s ideals or 
by men’s appetites. And at present, he thinks, there are signs of the 
presence of new ideals, of a break with narrow, aggressive Nationalism 
and of aspirations for something above it, and of an end to the theory 
that states should live in cages by themselves and that if the bars are 
removed they will devour each other. 

Coming to the cardinal question regarding international organiza- 
tion : Can there be an inter-State Parliament or some body equivalent 
thereto in permanent session and attended by representatives of all the 
chief States ? Sir John Macdonell is not hopeful that even as regards 
Europe this is yet practicable. So long as there is no federation of 
Europe — and of this be thinks there is no likelihood for many years- — 
there can be no true legislative body for Europe. Can there, then, be 
any substitute for such a body ? As a beginning Sir John Macdonell 
suggests that each State should have a Foreign Affairs Committee, free 
to enter into relations with other similar Committees, cognisant of all 
negotiations and claiming the right to be heard upon them and to 
obtain full information. If a League of Nations is established, there 
must be some body, representative of the common interest of its 
members, which must discuss matters openly. In regard to the 
question of an international judiciary he thinks it w^ouid be difficult 
at the present time to find men — jurists and conciliators of European 
reputation — to whom the States would, with confidence, commit the 
settlement of issues of the first importance. In regard to an inter- 
national executive he thinks that will come of itself provided some 
form of international legislature and judiciary can be established. 

In conclusion he emphasises the opinion that for the success of any 
scheme of international organization reconstruction must proceed from 
within the individual states. There must be less idolatry of the State, 
new ideals stretching beyond its frontiers, the realisation of new duties, 
a wider outlook, and more regard to Society as something larger than 
the State. He does not think that anything profitable in the way of 
international organization can be done while Europe is an armed camp. 
Without effective measures of disarmament, carried out all round, 
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all pacific scliemes are at best ‘ regulations as to the use of open 
lights in powder factories/ It is important, therefore, that Britain 
should proceed to formulate some scheme of disarmament. If she 
does not, some other nation will, perhaps to her disadvantage. 

‘Holland during the War‘ is part of a lecture delivered at the 
National Liberal Club by Dr. P. Geyl, the London Correspondent 
of a Dutch newspaper. It has been said that Holland has done 
very well by keeping out of the war, but Dr. Geyl shows that this 
is very far from being true, that in fact Holland has suffered very 
much from the war. There has been scarcity of food — especially 
bread — coal, oil, and innumerable other articles. Owing to lack 
of coal and raw materials factories have had to be closed down, 
with consequent unemployment and hardship to many. There have 
. been war profiteers in Holland, but their day has long gone by. 
Holland's difficulties have been due largely to the very peculiar way 
in ’'which she is situated in regard to Germany. She produces 
a surplus of vegetables and potatoes, dairy produce and meat, but 
she produces comparatively little wdreat or coal, and no timber to 
speak of or iron. For coal, iron, timber, and other raw materials 
she is chiefly dependent on Germany, and in exchange for these 
articles she has to export agricultural and garden produce. With, the 
restriction of imports imposed by the Allies on the one s^rv^e and the 
'pressure which Germany can exercise on the other she is 
unenviable position, and Dr. Geyl proves that the Dutch Government \ 
have tried manfully and on the whole successfully to keep the inde- 
pendence and the strict neutrality of the country riwolate, in 
economic as well as In political questions. He says the compulsory 
measures taken by the Allies have not always strengthened th^’/ 
hands against Germany. Nevertheless, the Dutch 
the whole anti-German and. have all along been so. 
democratic people and have no love for Prussianism, militarism or 
autocracy. 

The Yen, Archdeacon Cunningham contributes an article on 
‘The Eeeonstruction of the Universities and the Nation.’ ’There 
has been much discussion in Cambridge lately regarding the recon- 
struction which will be necessary in University studies after the 
war, and conflicting opinions are held regarding the relative im- 
portance of scholarship, as it has hitherto been understood, and 
merely technical and bread- winning studies. Amid all this, the 
principle seems to be gradually emerging that the University should 
endeavour to train men to be useful members of the community 
and to be ready to do their best in national service. Great changes 
were made in the Cambridge syttam some seventy years ago; but 
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the cliffecenee between the reformers of ishose days aad those of 
the present day is that whiie the latter look upon a liberal 
education as an inflaenoe to be brought to bear on the nation as 
a whole, the former regarded it as a sectional privilege and took no 
account of training for the service of the community as a guiding 
principle in the organization of studies. Dr. Cunningham is in full 
sympathy with the more democratic view : at the same time, he says, 
it must be borne in mind that one of the most useful services to the 
community which the University can discharge is that of maintain* 
ing a high standard of scholarship and of testifying to the standard 
which particular students have attained. In the course of his article 
he has a good deal to say on examinations and the part which 
they have played in connexion with reform in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. E. S. Marvin discusses the place of History in education, 
and Mr. Hugh A. Law pleads for greater attention to the study of Irish 
history. Dr, R. W. Seton ‘Watson writes on Austria-Hungary and 
the Federal Solution. He apparently thinks the federal solution is not 
meantime in favour with either the Magyars or the Germans. Mr. 
E. E. Tatlock calls attention to some aspects of the tragic history of 
Russia since the war began and to the work which is being done 
among the famine-stricken refugees and peasants by the Society of 
Friends ; and there is an anonymous article on ‘ The Repercussion of 
Bolshevism in Asia/ Mr, P. H. S. Kempton writes on theamportance 
of nitrogen and methods of its fixation. There are two or three articles 
which we need not specify, and the number ends with the usual 
reviews of books. 

The Nihetbehth Cehtoey. 

The place of honour in the March issue is accorded to an article 
by Mr. Lesl,ie Urquhart on * British Policy in Russia.’ The fact, 
most important to grasp, is that the countries of Russia which are 
in the food-producing belt are fighting against Bolshevist rule. The 
Bolshevists desire, indeed, to convert the world to their creed, but 
before everything else they want food. Hence the necessity which 
has forced them to qualify their adhesion to the principle of the ' self- 
determination of peoples.’ * They soon saw that in practice it 
meant that the districts which had the food set up as independent 
states and left the starving Bolshevist regions even worse off than 
they were before. It was therefore proclaimed from Petrograd that 
these new states could not be recognised unless the Bolshevists 
approved the form of government which they had adopted, unless, 
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in short, they turned Bolslievist themselves, submitted to Bolshevist 
influence, and were willing to release their food to fill Bolshevist 
stomachs. ’ Through all the bewildering spasms of action or inaotion 
of the Bolshevist Government the central clue, the controlling motive, 
has been the search for food. But although so many separate coun- 
tries and districts in the food-belt have declared their autonomy, it 
has been in order to carry on a fight with the Bolshevists and the 
demoralised disbanded soldiers, and to bring peace within their own 
borders, tt is unthinkable that such a disintegration of Enssia can ^ 
final. It was the Great Eussians, the people of the North and Central 
regions, that founded the Eussian Empire; they cannot do without 
the countries in the food-belt and without the coal and iron of the 
South, and when they return to sanity there is none of the peoples 
at present separated that will not gladly return to the fold. Mean- 
time, unless the Allies render assistance, the patriotic national move- 
ment against Bolshevism and Germany in the Caucasus, the Ukraine, 
the South-Eastern Eederation and Siberia cannot be blessed with full 
success, partly because there is an almost entire absence of financial 
resources, and partly because the sane and patriotic elements in 
Northern , and Central Eussia, who would zealously assist any move- 
ment which might be organized in the South and East for the 
suppression of Bolshevism, are not in one compact body but scattered 
over the country. Mr. Urquhart urges that Britain and the Allies, 
besides helping financially by openly issuing Eussian rouble currency 
guaranteed by these Powers to be exchangeable into Eussian State 
currency when stable Government has been re-established, should 
hold Vladivostok and thereby gradually control the Siberian Eailway 
as far as the Urals, This should be done by an Allied Siberian Mission 
under the auspices and with the co-operation of the anti-Bolshevist 
patriotic Eussian elements, and supported by from 25,000 to 30,000 
well-equipped Allied troops, of whom 10,000 should be men from 
the Engineering Corps able to handle the railways and rolling- 
stock. 

'The Peril of Socialism ’ is mainly a hostile criticism by Lord 
Sydenham of the Eeport on Eeconstruction prepared for submission 
to the Labour Conference at Nottingham. According to Lord Syden- 
ham it bears internal evidence of having been ‘ written by a Eabian 
doctrinaire and perhaps touched up here and there by a Labour leader 
in order to adapt it to the manual workers’ point of view.’ In ' The 
Threatened Suicide of British Democracy ’ Mr. Harold E. Wyatt 
exhibits a somewhat hysterical nervousness lest the Allied states- 
men should contemplate the possibility of a peace by negotiation, 
and harps upon a danger lest tha attempts by President Wilson and 
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others to formulate the Allied war aims should, by diverting attention 
to collateral purposes, less intelligible and appealing to the man in the 
street than the simple objective of ‘ smashing the Kaiser/ lessen the 
unanimity of our resolve to win the war. 

Much more interesting than either of these articles is Mr. G. 
W. T. Omond’s historical comparison of ‘ Our War Aims in 1814 
and To-day/ with its excerpts from secret Cabinet memoranda of the 
instructions under which Lord Castlereagh was to act in discussions 
with the Allies regarding the terms on which they would be prepared 
to conclude peace with Napoleon. But the article which is more 
calculated than any other in the issue to awaken keen, and doubtless 
often hostile, interest is one on ‘The Church’s Self-Government/ by 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, in which he submits a draft by himself of a Bill 
for the disestablishment of the Church of England as well as a draft 
of a constitution for the Church when thus disestablished. His guid- 
ing principles are that, while the Church is a spiritual society linking 
together in the New Man, Christ Jesus, such members of the State as 
have realised the true end of human society, union in God, she is not 
an earthly organization set over against the State, but a private and 
spiritual association of certain citizens for a particular end, and has 
no right to any recognition by, or privileges from, the State other 
than belong, in natural justice, to private associations of citizens. 
‘ On the earthly level she has the same rights, neither more nor 
less, as the M. C. 0., the Society of Antiquaries, or the British Asso- 
ciation. On the spiritual level she is the universal kingdom of man- 
kind, the realm of the Lord Jesus Christ : but as such she is “ not of 
this world,” and cannot rightly claim recognition from any but those 
individuals who are her members/ Another fundamental point in 
the Bishop’s view is that the real unit of Church life is the Diocese. 
‘Local interest flourishes just so long as it can see the society at 
work, and feel the movement. And larger areas of government 
mean assemblies of governors too remote from the people governed, 
with the consequent danger of clashing with State bodies, local or 
central.' 

Articles of literary interest are Mr.' A. P. Sinnett’s ‘The Occul- 
tism in Tennyson’s Poetry,’ and ‘ A Friend of Sir Thomas More,’ 
under which title Professor Foster Watson writes a sketch of Juan 
Luis Vives, or Valentinus, More’s Spanish literary friend and younger 
contemporary. In the ‘ Confessions of a Peacemaker ’ Sir William 
Eamsay gives a most interesting and informing account of the stages 
by which he passed from being a warm admirer of Germany, and a 
disbeliever in her aggressive designs, to a eonvinced perception, as 
early as 1912, of the tremendous danger of the situation. ,Mr. J. H. 
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Balfour-Browne writes on ‘ The Past and the Puture of Eailways/ 
and argues not for the nationalisation of the railway undertakings 
but for State purchase of the railroads, that is, the arteries of railway 
traffic and all structures that are useful in the working of the railway 
service, the use of these structures and lines to be thereafter leased to 
the railway companies, Mr. W, H. Mallock writes on ‘ Capital and 
General Progress/ and the other articles of the issue are entitled : 
‘ The Elementary School-child’s Mother,’ The German Oonference 
Trick,’ * “ Jargon ” in the Great War,’ ‘ The Eight against Yenereal 
Infection,’ and ‘ How Germany makes Peace,’ 


The Fobtnightly Ee VIEW. 

Me, J. a, E. MabkiOTT, who is now M. P. for Oxford, gives us some 
interesting information in an article on ‘ The New Electorate and the 
New Legislature.’ After giving the history of Eeform Acts in the 
nineteenth century, he describes the new Eeform Act. It differs from 
most of those in representing an agreement between the parties. 
The most important feature is the enfranchisement of women who are 
thirty years of age and who are either ‘ local government electors ’ 
or the wives of these. Over proportional representation there was 
a good deal of controversy, the Lords being strongly in favour of it ; 
it is tp be tried in constituencies returning 100 members. In fature 
an elector may have two votes, one by residence, and another by 
business premises or for a University member. Conscientious ob« 
jectors of the more thorough sort are to be disfranchised for a limited 
period. The register is to be made up half-yearly instead of yearly, 
which will throw a heavier burden on the party organizations. At 
elections, however, the State is to pay returning officers’ expenses ; 
at a general election, all polls are to be held on the same day ; absent 
voters may vote by proxy or by post. 

The Act also deals with the question of redistribution. The 
ideal aimed at is the same population for each member. We taka 
leave to doubt whether this is satisfactory. It is admitted that the 
interests of the country districts have been neglected, and an appreci- 
able diminution in the proportion of members they return is a poor 
way of setting up improved conditions for the future. It has to be 
remembered that it is much easier for the four or six members re- 
turned by a city or a group of towns to combine for common action, 
and easier, also, since the Tory party has disappeared, for them to 
influence others. There will, no doubts be some representation of 
their interests in the reformed House of Lords ; but that House is. not 
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likely to take the initiative in everyday affairs. The proposal is to 
make the standard in Britain 70,000 of a population per member. 
This will disfranchise in whole or in part fifty -four boroughs, including 
Canterbury, Winchester and Chester ; but those with 50,000 will be 
allowed to retain" their members. On the whole, the urban popu- 
lation gains thirty-six members, the new Universities six, while the 
counties lose five. The bulk of this increase will disappear, no 
doubt, when the establishment of an Irish Parliament permits the 
reduction of Ireland’s representation below the 103 fixed by the Act 
of Union. 

The article closes with a surmise that the next agitation for 
reform will be for something called ‘ direct action.’ This tendenci^ 
wvhich we see in Syndicalism, and the sbop-ste'wards’ movement that 
is shaking orthodox trade-unionism, appears to mean something of 
the nature of the * initiative ’ but quicker and more positive in its 
action. *“ 

Mr. Archibald Hurd writes on ‘ The Armies and the Nations : the 
Last Phase.’ His main theme is that Britain is endangered now through 
weakness at sea. This weakness is due partly to misconception 
and lack of forethought, partly to the over-growth of our armies. 
This overgrowth is due largely to consideration for the sentiments of 
our Allies, misled as they have been by the seif -depreciation habitual 
to the nation, but in this case most unfortunate. At the same time 
better arrangements would have enabled us to do as much with 
fewer men. The balance were required for the production of food, of 
munitions, and in particular of merchant ships. The shortage of food 
will not be ended with the coming of peace. 

Atiditor TanUm contributes ‘ A View from the Lords’ Gallery.’ 
Over the Representation of the People Bill, the Lords performed their 
function as a revising chamber and so won back some of their lost 
prestige. On subjects like India and the wider problems of the Empire, 
they exhibit more strength and knowledge than does the Lower 
House. To their honour the sitting members have ignored the 
opinions of the backwoodsmen and they have yielded because they 
felt it was time to yield. They can congratulate themselves that 
•the revolution, for a revolution it is, has been an orderly one. 

Lord Lansdowne has lost the position he retained for so long, 
and, wonderful to relate, finds his chief support in Lord Loreburn. 
The mystery of his letter to t\xQ Daily Telegraph has not yet been 
solved ; it showed traces of the work of other hands. Auditor Tantum 
condemns the attacks on him in the popular press, but as his action 
(or rather its equivalent) would have put him in the Tower in 
earlier days, we fail to see the point in denouncing the manner of 
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these papers when they are right, seeing that there is abundance 
of opportunity when they are wrong. He says the attacks are 
forgotten : perhaps, but Lord Lansdowne will never be trusted again 
by the country at large. On Proportional Eepresentation he showed 
himself to be once more the true exponent of the views of the 
House. 

Lord Curzon has now bedn the leader of the House for more 
than a year; he is the best speaker, since Lord Eosebery adheres 
to his vow of silence. In choice and arrangement of matter his 
sense is as accurate as Mr. Asquith’s. With the other leaders of 
his party his views do not carry decisive weight ; and on the Suffrage 
Bill, the divergence of opinions deprived his leading of dignity. 

Lord Lytton, who represents the Admiralty, is a finished speaker, 
and his reputation will grow, as he seems made for a National party. 
Lord Derby ‘ says what has to be said and gets it over with a sense 
of duty done.’ Lord Milner is a cold and repellent speaker. 

The Front Opposition Bench displays plenty of ability and is 
about equally divided into two sections. Lord Halsbury still derives 
enjoyment from his ability in mischief. Lord Selborne is ‘ a compe- 
tent statesman with a strong sense of duty who, when once he has 
made up his mind, allows nothing to turn him from his purpose. He 
was one of the most convincing advocates of Women’s Suffrage, and 
he built up the case for Proportional Eepresentation on broad and 
secure foundations, which its opponents made no attempt to demolish.’ 
Lord Salisbury, however, claims to be leader of the Unionist Peers 
on the Opposition side, a position for which his excitability unfits him, 
and Lord Midleton shares the defect. 

« Among the Liberals, Lord Crewe is too fair to the other side to be 
a good party man. Lord Hareourt is the reverse, an open and 
unashamed wirepuller, a cynic who just misses being epigrammatic. 
Lord Buckmaster is not at home in the House of Lords ; his depo- 
sition from the Woolsack has left him querulous, and he is likely to 
prove one of the most dangerous opponents of a strong Second 
Chamber. Lord Haldane remains under a cloud. Among those who 
occupy the cross-benches Lord Courtney is a regular attender, bat 
speaks seldom ; Lord Moriey seldom appears, and Viscount is 
a persistent absentee. The Bishops gave a solid vote for Woman’s 
Suffrage. 

The article closes with a kindly but severe account of Lord Chap- 
lin and his loquacity. 

Mr. E. H. Wilcox describes for us Lenin and Bolshevism. At the 
1903 Conference of the Eussian Social Democrats, they split, and 
N. Lenin, whose name is Vladimir Hitch Gulianoff, led the left wing, 
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to which most of the party leaders came over, aiid which accordingly 
gained the name Boisheviki, or ‘ Majorityites/ while the other group 
were Mensheviki or ‘ Minorityites.’ As the Boisheviki stood for no 
compromise it was natural that even in Eussia the origin of the words 
was forgotten and they acquired much the same meaning as Maxima- 
lists and Minimalists, which, however, are the divisions of the Social 
Eevolutionary party ; but the distinction is too delicate to explain. 
Plehanoff, the principal founder of Social Democracy in Eussia, is 
strong for the prosecution of the War. 

Lenin is not a Jew, but a member of the aristocracy. He is 47 
years of age and the son of a director of elementary schools at Simbinsk 
on the Volga. His brother was hanged for plotting the murder of Alex- 
ander III, and he himself was expelled from Kazan University for 
preaching socialism. He devoted himself to revolutionary propa- 
ganda, and in 1895 founded the Union for the Struggle for the Liber- 
ation of the Artisan Glass, which developed into the Social Democratic 
Party; but apparently he came little into contact with the masses. 
He was banished to Siberia after two years in prison, but even thence 
he guided the party. When his term of exile expired, he left Eussia 
and conducted periodicals which denounced all compromise. In 1905 
he returned to Eussia, and was one of the most active promoters of 
the revolutionary movement, his lieutenant then as now being Braun- 
atein (Trotzki). In 1907 he had once more to flee, but maintained 
his hold over the party press, which the political police fostered for 
their own purposes, some of the chief members being their creatures. 
The ‘ fighting section ’ had as its bead Azeff, who belonged to the 
police. 

At the outbreak of the War, Lenin was in Austria, and was again 
favoured by the police. In Switzerland, be embarked on a violent 
campaign for the defeat of Eussia. He got little support in Eussia 
at the beginning, and even Trotzki indignantly rejected * the emanci- 
pating aid which German Imperialism is sending us in Krupp's shell- 
cases, with the blessing of its Social Democracy.’ Yet five of the 
Duma deputies were banished to Siberia: this action when an am- 
nesty might have been expected turned the Eussian urban masses 
against the war. 

Lenin made use of German aid, though for his own purposes. 
His opinion was that ‘ permanent peace and happiness can be estab- 
lished only by a victory of the proletariat over its “oppressors” 
and the nationalisation of all the means of production, distribution, 
and eschange.k ‘Abstract ideas of morality, liberty, and justice 
seem to play no part whatever in his system.’ The domination of 
the masses is to be expressed and •executed; by Soviets. , Soviet means 
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council, and applies to any board or committee. There is a hierarchy 
of Soviets, and any delegate who grows distasteful can be at once 
recalled. The revolutionary courts which try ail crimes are given 
a free hand, which probably means that the decision depends mostly 
on the temper of the public attending the court. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


We have to record with deep reg-ret the death, on 
19th April, of the Rev. J. M. Russell, D.D., for many 
years Professor of English and Bursar of the College. 
A fuller obituary notice will appear in the next number 
of the Magazine. 



In reviewing fche report of the College Council for 1917 in last 
month’s issue our attention was confined to the College Department. 
But former students who, having studied in the School classes, cherish 
a tender regard for the place in which they received their early 
education would certainly like to know what the Council say about 
the Christian College School. 

The few changes in the staff were caused by the resignation of 
two Christian graduates and the sudden death of Mr. G, Govindarajulu 
Chetty, about whom the Council record the following testimony 
‘ At the time of his death he had served the School for the long period 
of thirty-one years. As a teacher he gained the esteem and respect 
of his boys and the confidence and trust of all who knew him. He 
had a wide interest in the affairs of the School, especially in all the 
outside activities of his pupils, and he was always noted for his 
freshness and vigour of mind.’ 


The average number on the roll was 893 and the percentage of 
absentees vras 6.6. An analysis of those who completed their Secon- 
dary School Leaving Certificates shows that 75 per cent, of the pupils 
continued their studies farther, including the 25 per cent, who entered 
the Madras Christian College. A few changes were made in the 
syllabus of the Fifth and Sixth Forms. More attention was given to ,,, 
vernacular study, and the two subjects of the History of India and 
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Geography were replaced by the single subject of the History and 
Geography of the British Empire. An attempt was made to teach 
Elemenijary Science by means of a magic lantern, the slides for which 
were prepared by the pupils of the Sixth Form. It is hoped to extend 
this method to other subjects. In the Fourth Form an opportunity for 
practical work in Science was given to every boy. 


, In spite of the fact that the School has no playing field of its 
own, it did well in the various outside school games, and holds at 
present a very high place. In the Inter-Scliool football tournament 
it was successful for the first time in gaining the Lodd Goviudas Cup, 
while in the Inter-College tournament it won the Henderson Cup. 
The annual Sports were held, in February and were well attended. 
After the death of Mr. Govindarajulu, the organizing and control of 
sports matters was taken over by Mr. Gnanamuthu. A beginning 
was also made during the year with the Boy Scout movement. A 
Scout Master is now in training and will begin his work shortly. 
The intention is to start a troop of Boy Scouts connected with the 
School. 


The Lower School Hail was greatly improved by new flooring 
and by the fitting up round its wails of a School Museum, the speci- 
mens for which were all collected by the boys themselves and have 
been neatly arranged. The separation of the School from the College 
library affords additional facilities to the pupils of the School, of 
which it is hoped they will take full advantage. The number of 
books added to the School library in 1917 was 261 and the number of 
books consulted by the pupils was 1916. The Inspector of Schools 
who visited the School in November last expressed himself as satis- 
fied with its general condition and remarked that the efScieney con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. There was a noticeable increase in the 
social activities of nhe School. Besides the usual Sixth Form gather- 
ing there were social gatherings in almost all the other forms. This 
is a phase of social life which is worthy of record because of its value 
for the pupils. ‘ The Council note with pleasure the many activities 
of the School, the place which it holds as a preparation for life, the 
standard which it maintains and the hearty co-operation of the staff’ 
in all its interests.’ 


The satisfactory working of the School, the social life among 
the pupils, their distinction in spoi’ts, the introduction of the Boy 
Scout movement among them and the contemplated separation of the 
School from the College buildings all suggest the possibility of deve- 
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loping among the youfeh who receive their school training in our insti- 
tution a form of school life calculated to breed in them a spirit of 
joyful obedience to ideals and rules of conduct which will enable 
them to ward off every attempt to seduce them from paths of 
duty, of loyalty and of honour. The Eighwatj, the organ of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, London, publishes a description 
of an experiment in education in the direction above indicated. 
Coming events cast their shadows before, and who knows that 
the Madras Christian College, which has done pioneering educa- 
tional work in so many directions, will not show the way how 
Indian boys can be trained into self-respecting and self-regulated 
persons able in time to guide the communities to which they 
belong along paths of noble and efficient progress? The idea of 
befitting the Indian people for true self-government has always 
been one of the inspiring motives of Dr. Miller and others w^ho have 
co-operated with him in building up this institution, and the hostels 
of the College already possess a constitution which is calculated to 
give and does in some measure give to our students a training at 
least in the elements of the practical art of self-government. That it 
is possible to introduce the germinating ideas of self-discipline and 
self-management earlier in the education of a boy is shown in the 
article to which we have just referred and which we extract below : — 

‘ What do you think of this new proposal ? ’ said one Indian 
to another when the Marquis of Eipon first put forward the idea of 
admitting the natives to some share of their own government. 

‘It seems to me,’ was the reply, ‘that this is a new dodge 
of the Eaj to make us do the work he ought to do himself.' 

The Hindoo’s idea was that it is the business of the English 
to rule and his own business to be ruled. This idea- is, in facts, the 
greatest hindrance to the progress of self-government in India. Buts 
no such hindrance presents itself when we come to deal with British 
boys. Dealing with them the way lies open for any amount of 
progressive experiment, and of such an experiment this book tells 
the story. Mr. J. H. Simpson is a pioneer."^ 

The public schools boast of their training in self-government, 
but when we analyse the grounds on which that boast rests, they 
prove to be somewhat slender. True, the Sixth Form are made 
responsible for the maintenance of order in- the boarding-houses 
and at school assemblies; they manage the games and. the athletic 
sports; they run school societies, edit the school magazine, and 
are in effect leaders of school life. This dates from Arnold, who 
had the statesman’s eye to see that wherever there is influence it 
should be invested with responsibility. ( Would that our politicians 
had shown as much insight in dealing with Ireland; the leaders of 
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tlie Irish have never been trusted with the responsibilities of govern- 
ment.) But little further progress, if indeed any, has been made 
i since Arnold on the lines which ArnoM laid down, and there are two 

serious limitations to the boasted self-government in public schools. 
One is that it does not apply to more than a comparatively small 
section ; the great majority leave before they reach the Sixth. Yet 
these, too, become citizens, and they, too, need training in the active 
* functions of citizenship quite as much as the Sixth Form boys. 

All the public school teaches them is the passive functions of sub- 
mission and . doing as they are told. Again, even the case of the 
' Sixth, self-government, when you examine it more closely, is wholly 

executive. The Sixth Form boy is a sort of special constable who 
maintains order and punishes offences ; he organizes certain definite 
activities allotted to him and gets real training in the management 
of men and the handling of affairs. But the Sixth is not consulted 
on the larger questions of school policy. In these matters the 
Head Master’s power is absolute. Sic volo, sic jtibeo- He may, if he 
likes, give reasons: he may take the school into his confidence and 
tell them what is in his mind before he launches his reforms, and 
in this way he may secure a co-operation which is all the heartier 
because it is according to intelligence. Most Head blasters govern 
more or less by consent. But such co-operative spirit is not part 
of the distinctive public school tradition, and in any case it does not 
constitute a training in self-government. It is patriarchal, not demo- 
cratic. It takes account of public opinion, it does not organize the 
expression of public opinion for the self-determination of the com- 
munal life by the community itself. 

In matters of discipline, at any rate, the Head Master acts on 
his sole responsibility. He is like Ehadamanthiis, both judge and 
executioner. He is a terror to evildoers. He giveth punishments 
like wool. Ho boy can stand against his wrath. No wonder that 
in this matter boys take the attitude of the Hindoo. ‘ It is the 
Head’s business to stop mischief. If he doesn’t know or winks both 
eyes, that’s his look-out, not mine.’ But it is not specially the 
Head’s look-out, it is everybody’s. We are going to realise that in 
a school as in every other community, right feeling and right action 
can only be secured by the co-operative effort of all. In a smoking- 
room a man may tell dirty stories because a smoking-room has no 
corporate feeling which puts an immediate stopper on such things. 
A seoui troop has its court of honour which brings home to every 
boy in the troop his definite share of responsibility for the observance 
of the Scout’s Law in^ the troop generally as well as in his own 
personal conduct. Should not a school have some organization also 
for making the community itself answerable for its own morabtone ? 

Most schoolmasters would argue that patriarchal government 
was, as a matter of fact, the best for immature men, like boys, but 
the experience of Mr. Homer Lane’s Little Commonwealth shows 
that in this respect boys are not so immature as masters suppose. 
It was the Little Commonwealth which gave Mr. J. H. Simpson 
the starting point for his adventure and the faith in its rightness. 
It was the Little Commonwealth, if I mistake not, which made 
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Mr. Simpson’s Head Master— who must be * a broad-gauge man’ — • 
sanction Mr. Simpson’s proposal. It is ignorance of the Little Com- 
monwealth which explains tho§e colleagues who ^ felt it necessary to 
preserve a tremendous frown of disapproval’ and could see no 
sane object ‘ in wasting time over all this nonsense. ’ These are 
the pagans who, having been suckled in a creed outworn, are not 
weaned even at the age of fifty. They are the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and pill-boxes which prevent us from being too sanguine 
about the results of our forward push in education. 

But, apart from colleagues ‘ with the tremendous frown, ’ Mr. 
Simpson’s ventuA is full of hope. It was carried , out under the 
most adverse conditions conceivable. Mr. Simpson is, or rather 
was, a form-master — he began with his own Form. The right unit 
would have been the House, for public school life is organized on 
the basis of the House— in many public . schools house-feeling is 
stronger than school-feeling. A form is made up of boys drawn 
promiscuously from all houses. Moreover its membership changes 
every term. Twelve weeks give but shorCtime for a novel institution 
to take root and get to work, especially in so conservative an en- 
vironment. That the experiment should have been so eminently 
successful with so much against it demonstrates convindngly that 
it was based on right principles and was worked on right lines. 

Mr. Simpson tells the whole story with utter frankness, how 
first of all he got his Form to elect a court to deal with misdemea- 
nours, taking his own place as a member of the community on the 
same footing as any other. Having secured the communal spirit 
and set it to work on matters of behaviour, he proceeded to make it 
effective also in raising the standard of school work, and we have 
an exciting adventure in collective marking. From the first the 
boys play up well, they are considerate and just, they season justice 
with mercy. Mr. Simpson has some mistakes to chronicle on his own 
part, but none on theirs. Cross-grained citizens crop up ; that is only 
natural, but they never get control. 

The fullness and frankness of the record make it invaluable to 
any who set out to experiment on the same lines. The way in which 
Mr. Simpson has thought the whole thing out will save his followers 
many a pitfall. Might I suggest from my o^n experience that a 
holiday camp party would be a first rate opportunity for making a 
start ? Nowhere is the communal feeling so strong as at camp, and 
nowhere will a master be more unwilling to play the role of the 
traditional disciplinarian. 


J. L. Patqn. 
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IN MEMOBIAM: J. M. EOSSELL. 

Many of his former students and other friends in India will 
have heard with sorrow of the death of Dr. Russell, which took 
place on the 19th April at Edinburgh, after a short illness of 
three days. Dr. Russell had not been altogether in his usual 
health, but was beginning to feel better, when he was 
attacked by the illness which proved fatal 


suddenly 
To readers of the 
Magazine it is hardly necessary to recapitulate the facts of his 
connection with the College ; how he came out in 1887 as Pro- 
fessor of English, and continued to discharge the duties of that 
post with distinction throughout the whole of his service; how 
later, as Bursar, he was mainly instrumental in carrying through 
that large extension of the College buildings of which his 
successors now enjoy the advantage ; and how at last he was 
compelled by enfeebled health to resign his post and seek rest 
and retirement in his Scottish home. As a member of the 
Governing Board of the College in Edinburgh, Dr. Russell 
retained an official connection with the College, and was always 
foremost in seeking to advance its interests. A well-deserved 
honour >eame to him in 1913, when the degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him by his own University of Edinburgh, in 
recognition of his services to the Church and to education in 
South India. It is difficult for one who was his colleague to 
speak of those more intimate impressions of Dr. Russell’s 
character which were received in the course of almost daily in- 
tercourse throughout long years. His students ■ remember his 
benignant presence, his just and kindly dealing, his honest and 
telling speech in puWic and in private. But perhaps none but 
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his colleagues know the deep religions earnestness that underlay 
the many activities of his life, or the soundness of judgement 
and strength of character that he brought to bear on every 
aspect of the work of the College. A chaste and facile writer, 
he was a frequent contributor to the pages of the Magazine^ 
and as a preacher he displayed a power which made many of his 
utterances in College Church memorable for their clear grasp 
and statement of Christian truth and of the hopes and responsi- 
bilities of the Christian life. He died in his sixty-second year, 
not having reached the allotted span of human life. But 
‘ honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time, nor 
that is measured by number of years. Wisdom is the gray hair 
unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.’ To his mother, 
aged ninety, to Dr. Miller, who has lost in him a dear friend, 
and to all his relatives, we venture to convey the respectful 
sympathy not only of the College, but of all who knew and 
loved Dr. Eussell in South India. 

W. S. 


A. B. DAVIDSON ’ 

Bt E. Moxteith Magphail, B.D. 

Eew men of the, past generation have better deserved that their 
biographies should be written than Professor A. B. Davidson, 
who, from 1863 to 1902, held the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in the New College, Edinburgh — yet not 
because his life was one of sensational happenings or that he ap- 
peared to most people to take a prominent place in the public life 
of his time. A scholar of a reserved and shy nature he shrank 
from self-advertisement and was one but little known outside a 
comparatively restricted circle, and yet it may be predicted 
with safety that when the history of the religious and theologi- 
cal thought of Scotland— or indeed one may venture to say of 
all English-speaking lands— during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century comes to be written, it will be recognised that 

* Andrew Bruce Davidson, D,D,, LL.D., D, Litt,,hY James Strahan, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton ; London, New York, Toronto, 1917 ; pp. Price 
6s, nett. * 
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few men of that time have done a greater service to the Christian 
Church than Andrew Bruce Davidson. 

It may seem strange to write thus of a professor of Hebrew 
in a small theological college who published comparatively little, 
but the testimony of many witnesses w'hich appear in the pages 
of Professor Strahan’s delightful book bear out the truth of w'hat 
may seem to some to be an extravagant statement. Davidson’s 
influence was exerted not so much by his writings, most valuable 
though these were, as in the clas.s-room, and those who knew 
A. B. D., as his students affectionately called him, can under- 
stand how great tliat influence was. There is an idea among 
Indian students that the intercourse between professor and 
student is much greater in Europe than it is in India. This 
is a mistaken idea, so far at least as the average student is con- 
cerned. I am of course speaking chiefly of Scotland and of 
Scotland thirty or forty years ago. In those days, even in the small 
New College, students saw but little of their professors outside 
the class-room and never dreamt of making the demand on the 
time and society of their teachers that is usual here. I mention 
this merely to indicate that it was the influence of the person- 
ality of Dr. Davidson in the class-room and of the lectures he 
delivered there that influenced the mass of his students. There 
were a few who enjoyed his special intimacy, but many of those 
who idolised their teacher and were much influenced by him 
had perhaps hardly ever spoken to him outside the class-room. 
Dr. Strahan, who is now Professor of Hebrew in Londonderry, 
was one of those admitted to the master’s intimacy and he was 
therefore eminently well qualified for the pious work of writing 
his biography, but the claims he makes for his master will be 
felt by all the less distinguished rank and file of Davidson’s 
students to he no less than the truth. 

The two great services that Davidson rendered to the 
Church are connected respectively with the two subjects he 
taught. He w’as, as has been mentioned, Professor of Hebrew 
and of Old Testament Exegesis, that is, of the exposition of the 
Old Testament. For exposition a sound knowledge of a lan- 
guage is required, but a man may be great in linguistics and 
yet have little power of expounding or interpreting the docu- 
ments he handles. Davidson was great both as a grammarian 
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and as an exegete, and when he became a professor he wrought 
a marvellous change in Scotland. In Scotland all theological 
students have to study Hebrew, but when in 18G3 Davidson 
became professor, Hebrew scholarship in Scotland -was in a 
very backward state. He could say with almost perfect truth, 
as he did in one of his early lectures, that there was not a single 
Scotsman who was distinguished as an Orientalist. He himself 
was the outstanding exception and he brought about a great 
change. Davidson was a magnificent teacher, and he insisted 
that young men who were expected to study Hebrew should 
really do so, and shy and g§ntle though he. was he could deal 
most effectually with shirkens — for even Divinity students some- 
times have no love for real hard work at what seems to them 
to be an uninteresting subject. Davidson was able to im- 
part to many of his students his own enthusiasm for Hebrew 
studies, and as a result during the’ past forty years many of the 
most distinguished Hebraists have been Scotsmen — Davidson^s 
students who in their turn have handed on the torch of Heb- 

rew learning which their master had lighted. 

But the study of Hebrew is but a means to an end— the 
better understanding of the Old Testament, and it is special]}^ 
in connexion with his work as an Old Testament critic that 
Davidson has earned the gratitude of the Christian Church. The 
second half of the nineteenth century— and especially the earlier 
_ part of that period— during which Davidson did his work, was 
a time of great intellectual ferment if not upheaval. Durinc. 
these years the influence of the theory of evolution was be*^ 
coming increasingly manifest in all regions of thought, and 
the comparative method was beginning to be applied all round. 
It was impossible that; the new ideas and methods should 
not be applied also in the sphere of religious and theo- 
logical thought. Historical criticism, which was being applied 
to all ancient writings, was certain to be applied°a!so to 
the Bible. It was of the greatest importance for the futnvp 
how Christian men would deal with the new problems. It 
was easy to take up a position of dogmatic hostility, and to 
warn off as sacrilegious any attempts to touch with profane 
hands, the sacred writings. But what if the new methods and 
new ideas had in them a large or even a small element of 
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tratli? All trntli is of God and- preconceived ideas as to how 
God should have revealed Himself must give way before what 
is seen to be the troth, and hence an earnest seeker after truth 
like Davidson found himself compelled to take part in the new 
movement. He became one of the pioneers of Old Testament 
criticism in Great Britain. In the latest edition of the Emyclo- 
■pmclia Brltannica his commentary on Joh published in 1863 is 
described as ‘ the first really scientific commentary on the Old 
Testament in the English Language.’ But the great service 
that Davidson rendered was that while he saw the need of 
reconstruction and of modifying old theories of inspiration he 
held firmly to his faith in the fact of the divine revelation, and 
by his immense influence on the generations of students wdiom 
he taught he produced men to follow in his footsteps, men who 
while Hebrew scholars and Biblical critics of the first rank 
remained earnest believers in God’s revelation of Himself to the 
world, in other words devout Christians. 

It is not surprising that in >some quarters Davidson and his 
influence were regarded with profound suspicion. Afany good 
people were, and in some cases still are, very suspicious of what 
is called ‘ The Higher Criticism.’ Higher criticism sounds 
rather a presumptuous expression, but it was so named merely 
to distinguish it from the ' lower criticism ’ or textual criticism 
which by a comparison of manuscripts tries to determine what 
the original text actually was. The higher or historical criti- 
cism takes into consideration the substance of a wunting and 
seeks to get at all the historical facts connected with it so as to 
arrive at a decision with regard to tlie date and origin of the 
writing. The objection felt to the application to the Bible of this 
kind of criticism is twofold. First, it certainly does away with 
the old theory of verbal inspiration. Secondly, it has often been 
iiiflueiiced by an animus against, or at least a disbelief in, -the 
supernatural. The results of wdiat used to be called ‘ration- 
alisrn ’ in Germany were certainly disquieting, and when it was 
found that many of the views of the German higher critics 
were l^eing accepted by British scholars it is not surprising 
that many devout Christians w^eve seriously perturbed and in- 
clined to look with dread upon their appearance in the waitings 
and teaching of professors in theological colleges. 
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Blit the idea that Davidson’s teaching had a dangerous 
inflnence was the verj’ opposite of the truth. He had indeed 
an extraordinary influence over the minds of the young men 
he taught, I remember well that, when I became a student in 
the New College in 1883 and joined the Theological Society, I 
found myself in a realm of new ideas. When in my second 
year I listened to Professor Davidson’s lectures on the Old 
Testament I saw where these ideas had come from. As one 
listened to these marvellous lectures the Old Testament be- 
came a new book — ^no longer merely a collection of picture, sque 
stories, devotional passages and comforting texts — but the 
record of the gradual .self-revelation of God in the history of 
a remarkable, if often unattractive, race- The good people who 
regarded Professor Davidson’s teaching as a danger little knew 
what a danger to faith the old conception of the Old Testament 
was, and, as one often finds, still is. "His influence, was con- 
servative in the highest sense of the word, for he preserved 
the faith of many a 3maag man perplexed by doubts with 
regard to the history of God’s dealings with men, and gave 
him a firmer grasp of the truth of revelation. 

In yet another way Davidson did a service in connection 
with Old Testament criticism. When new movements take place 
in human thought theories of a tentative nature have often to be 
put forward which ultimately subsequent investigation may 
make it necessary to discard. There is a danger that this fact 
may be lost sight of alike by the advocates and the opponents of 
new views. It is no argument against the truth of a new 
theory that its supporters once held a different view, but it may 
be an argument against the value of the judgement of those who 
have changed their minds. Now in the higher criticism, his- 
torical though it aims at being, there is often a good deal that 
is purely subjective- Further, critics often become enamoured 
of a theory because of its novelty especially if it is a child of 
their own fancy. Hence the higher criticism with reference 
both to the Bible and other writings has often displajmd a very 
unscientific dogmatism and has built -up very large superstruc- 
tures on very inadequate foundations, and has thus brought 
discredit upon itself. This, as might be expected, has specially 
been the case in Germany, where professorial dogmatism is a 
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: thing to marvel at, but it has been not unknown in C4reat 

Britain. Now Davidson was eminently cautious and judicial by ' 

nature, and lie had a reverent soul wdiicli felt the serious nature 
of the change of view with which he was in sympathy. His 
caution sometimes made other critics impatient with him, but 
yet it was that very caution, that judicial hesitation to accept !; 

every new position, which made him a safe and valued guide. | 

It may be of interest in this connection to quote the words 
of Professor A. PI. Sayce, the eminent Assyriologist, who took 1 

part along with Professor Davidson during the years 1870 — 1884 

I in the important work of producing the Devised Version of the 

Old Testament. Speaking of Davidson, he says : ' As- a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Committee, he ivas slow to speak 
or pronounce a definite opinion upon a disputed point, but when 
he did so it w^as accepted on all sides as the final pronouncement 
of mature seholarship. Robertson Smith and myself were the 
representatives of what may be called the Radical party among 
the Revisionists;, and we sometimes thought that Dr. Davidson, 
as he was usually called, was inclined to Ite too cautious and not 
sufficiently outspoken upon one side. Unless the evidence w-as 
quite clear upon one side or the other, he would not commit 

himself to a dogmatic opinion But on matters of Plebrew ! 

scholarship we all accepted his conclusious, whenever he gave 
them, without hesitation; if he considered that an Old Testa- I 

ment passage admitted of only such and such a ti-anslation, | 

there was no more to be said.’ — One cannot help feeling that I 

probably Dr. Davidson's conservatism, coupled with his fine t 

literary sense and poetical nature, helped not a little to make the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament so much more satis- 
factory than the Revised Version of the New Testament has 
proved to be. 

It wnll be seen from Professor Sayce’s remarks that though, 
as has been said, Davidson was but little knowm outside a com- 
paratively restricted circle, inside that circle his greatness as a 
scholar wars fully recogaised. At an early stage in his career his 
own University conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws; a few wrecks later, Edmbuigh U^ gave him the 

degree of Doctor of Divinity ; Glasgow University gave him 
the same degree in 1901 'and he received the degree of Litt, 
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Doctor from the University of Cambridge in June, 1900. His 
own church conferred on him the highest honour it possessed 
when he was chosen to be Moderator of tl^e General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland— an honour which unfortunately 
the state, of his health prevented him from accepting. Thus 
Davidson, though in a very real sense a prophet, was even in his 
life-time not without honour in his own country. 

Turning now to Davidson’s biography we may trace briolly 
the chief events in his early life. The history of Professor 
Davidson’s youth^is not unlike that of many other Scotsmen who 
have distinguished themselves in later life. He was born in 
Aberdeenshire in the district of Buchan on ‘25th April, 1831. 
His father was a quarry-man who, owing to an accident, had be- 
come a small farmer. Andrew', v>'ho was the youngest of six, 
was early seen to be a clever boy, and like many other Scottish 
parents in humble circumstances his parents decided to give 
him' a University education. Professor Strahan, who is him- 
self an Aberdonian, with justifiable pride gives a quotation from 
Mr. Watt’s County History of Aberdeen and- Banff w’hich is 
worthy of reproduction. He says that a Eoyal Commission in 
1875 found that in these counties “■ eighty-five per cent, of the 
teachers were Masters of Arts, while elsewhere not one in fifty 
was a graduate; that there were few schools in which the 
higher branches of education were not taught; and that thus 
the steady flow of youthful ability from the country schools into 
the University, and from the University into the learned profes- 
sions, had been greatly promoted. The ambition for University 
education was more widely prevalent in the north-east than else- 
where, and the means of giving effect to it existed in the parish 
schools and bursary system which was more fully developed in 
Aberdeen than at other seats of learning. In the Universitv of 
Aberdeen the bursaries scholarships and prizes, exclusive of ordi- 
nary class prizes, num’oer over 350, their annual value being 
nearly £8,000. Education may, accordingly, be regarded as the 
most distinctive of the industries of Aberdeen, and the yearly 
output of disciplined minds as the most important of its products. 
And thus it is true to-day, as it was five or six generations ago, 
that the “ natural ingenuity ” of the inhabitants is improved by 
education, at once accessible and effective, along the whole 
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line from the elementary to the higher academic stages ; and the 
shires of Aberdeen and Banff continue to send far more than their 
proportionate number of men into the learned professions^ and 
{ the higher grades of the public service throughout the Empire.' 

It should be added that the educational ladder referred to 
by Mr. Watt was set up by the people themselves and not by 
j * the State, and that those who availed themselves of it for their 

! promising sons had often to make many sacrifices. One illiis- 

tration of this latter fact may be given from Davidson’s life. 

I While he was at school and College in Aberdeen ‘ Andrew 

received a fortnightly box or hamper from home, containing 
, provisions from the farm— cakes, butter, eggs, potatoes, ham, 

; cheese, and so forth —'along with his clean linen. In general 

‘ it would be brought in to him by the carrier, but ‘his mother, 

always eager to see him, often went with it herself in the stage- 
coach, and it is a tradition cherished not only in the family but 
in the whole country side, that the brave little woman would 
sometimes take a creel (basket) on her back and walk the whole 
way to town — nearly twenty miles — and hand her son the coach 
; fare which she had saved.’ Truly such a mother deserved the 

best that a son could give her, and well did Andrew Bruce 
Davidson repay his mother’s self-sacrificing love. 

Andrew went like all the boys and girls of the country side 
to the parish school. In the mornings he had to herd the cattle, 
and it is perhaps not surprising to learn that his father found 
him rather a poor cowherd for, as he said, ^ while he is think- 
ing of his books the cattle are sure to be eating the corn.’ At 
the age of fourteen he went to the Grammar School in Aberdeen, 
the school which Lord Byron attended for a short time, and 
from*i^a yehr later he passed to the University, He distin- 
, guished himself in his classes and graduated with honours in 

^ Mathematics at the early age of eighteen in 1849. He then 

became a .teacher in the Free Church School of his native 
I parish of Ellon where he remained for three years. His salary. 

it may be of interest to mention, was £60 a year and a free 
house. In October, 1852, when he was twenty-one years of 
[ age, he became a divinity student in the New College, the theo- 

logical college of the Free Church in Edinburgh, in which he 

t was afterwards to be a professor. There he remained, for the 

; 2308-80 
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usual four years’ course and in 1856 was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh to preach the Gospel, or, to use the English 
term, took Holy Orders. During one of his long vacations he 
went, as many Scottish students used to do, to Germany, 
and studied in Gottingen under the famous Hanoverian Pro- 
fessor Bwald, who later had to suffer for venturing to denounce 
Bismarck and Prussian methods. It is very probable that Ewald, 
who was one of the greatest Old Testament scholars of his 
day, influenced Davidson not a little in determining his future 
career. Though he became a probationer, as it is called, of the 
Free Church of Scotland, Davidson never became a minister of 
one of its congregations, for while he was still acting as an 
assistant to older men he was invited to become Hebrew 
Tutor in the New College. The chair of Hebrew was at 
that time held by a remarkable if somewhat eccentric pro- 
fessor, Dr. Duncan, popularly known as Eabbi Duncan. He 
was equally famous for . three things — his great learning, his 
remarkable conversational powers, and his absent-mindedness. 
Professors are proverbially absent-minded, and Professor Dun- 
can’s actions certainly gave some ground for the popular 
belief. On the occasion of his marriage, he failed for a time 
to put in an appearance and was found by his friends slum- 
bering peacefully." He had gone to put on his wedding gar- 
ments, and undressing had suggested going to bed. He had 
been known to occupy most of the lecture hour with the open- 
ing prayer, and to delight his students by using the chalk towel 
instead of his handkerchief to wipe his face. He was profound- 
ly learned in theology and in Hebrew but it can be guessed that 
in his class while students may have learned many other things 
they learnt but little Hebrew. Dr. Duncan, who was on^ of the 
humblest of men, was conscious of his own limitations and, as Pro- 
fessor Strahan says, ^ he knew a scholar when he met one, and his 
spirit was never touched to finer issues than when he summoned 
to his aid the finest Hebraist that Scotland has ever produced.’ 
Accordingly in 1858 Davidson became Hebrew Tutor in the 
New College, and a few years later, in 1863, he Vvas unanimously 
appointed by the General Assembly to be'colleague.and successor 
to Dr. Duncan. 

For nearly forty years Professor Davidson held the office to 
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which he was ordained in November, 1863, and how well he dis- 
charged its duties and how’ he justified the wisdom of the 
General Assembly in appointing him we have already seen. 
Without disrespect to his colleagues it may truly be said that 
he became the glory of the New College, and continued to 
be so till his death in February, 1902. Though for some years 
he had suffered from heart trouble he continued in harness 
till the end. ‘On Friday, February 22nd, he lectured to his 
classes. ... On Saturday he spent the morning hours correcting 
the last proofs of Isaiah (notes and introduction for the volume 
of Isaiah in the Temple Bible). At eight next morning he rose and 
dressed, being — who can doubt? — in the spirit on the Lord’s 
Day- Suddenly he complained of a pain in his back, and put 
his hand to his side, as he had so often done, in days long past. 
And in’ a moment, in a twinkling of an eye, he was changed, He 
was absent from the body, and present wuth the Lord.’ 

No sketch of Professor Davidson w’ould be complete which 
did not refer to him as a preacher. I remember that w’hen as 
a boy I first heard of him, he was mentioned as one whose 
sermons though few in number were very remarkable in 
quality. When later in life I had the opportunity of hearing 
him preach I felt he was one of the greatest preachers, and 
better critics than I w'ere of the same opinion. There was 
nothing of the conventional pulpit orator about him. ' He was 
in fact if anything handicapped by his unassuming appearance 
and his thin somewhat high voice, and yet, just as in his class- 
room, in the pulpit his thought, his language, his intensity, his 
personality, gripped one. Characteristically he never preached 
in large, fashionable churches, but whenever it was seen in the 
advertisements that Professor Davidson was to preach in 
some out-of-the-way or small church there was sure to be a 
number of those present who loved good preaching. And 
if, when the text was given out, it proved that the sermon 
was an old friend, so far from feeling dissatisfied one felt a thrill 
of satisfaction that one was once again to hear the great 
sermon on Saul or Elijah or some other masterpiece. It 
is difficult to describe the effect on one of Davidson’s preach- 
ing, but I may quote a paragraph from Professor Strahan’s 
book giving the testimony of one who, alas! is no longer with 
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ns. ‘ Professor John Mackenzie of Madras, a mathematician 
and ph 5 ’sicist who died young, used to say that when listening 
to Davidson he had the greatest difficulty in preventing himself 
from rising and crying out. He accounted for this by saying 
that it was the highest conceivable form of energy which was 
making its impact upon the mind of the hearer, and almost 
demanding physical response.’ There was imagination in 
Davidson’s preaching and a poetical vein which is not always 
characteristic of the inhabitants of the north-east corner of 
Scotland, but this was always combined with accurate exegesis. 
He did not care for the style of preaching in which, as he said, 

‘ You might make the text say anything you like.’ — When I 
was a student in the New College I had the privilege of 
hearing him give an address to our Missionary Society which 
he called ‘ Some Eemarks on Preaching.’ It is a great pity 
that it has not been published, for it was masterly and helpful. 
Professor Strahan has given some extracts from it, If, as.may 
be hoped will be the case, a second edition of his book is called 
for, it would be a useful addition to it if the whole of the address 
were given as an appendix. 

Though Davidson wrote a great deal it is again characteris- 
tic of him that he left few large books behind him. His 
Hebrew' Grammar was for long the standard grammar in Eng- 
lish. His commentaries are chiefly small books in Bible hand- 
book series, and most of his writings are to be found in articles 
and reviews in magazines and encyclopaedias. After his death seve- 
ral volumes of his lectures were published, but unfortunately, as 
Professor Strahan complains, in these volumes old lectures 
containing views which Davidson had given up are mixed up 
with his later, more mature work. The most valuable of his 
posthumous works is a volume of his sermons, the title of which 
is ‘ The Called of God ’ 

One chapter to w'hich ‘ the goodly fellowship of all New' 
College men,’ to whom the book is dedicated, will turn with 
interest is that headed ‘ the Master.’ In most places of learn- 
ing there gathers round certain teachers a store of anecdotes — 
sometimes partly apocryphal— which ar^told sometimes at the 
expense of the teacher, sometimes at that of the taught. David- 
son was the centre of such a collection in the New' College, and 
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it is noteworthy that in his case it was the student and not the 
teacher that was scored off. To others perhaps some of the 
sayings of A. ,B. D. will have little interest, but those who have 
sat on the benches of the Hebrew class-room will be glad to 
recall the scenes which they call up to memory. 

Professor Strahan is to be congratulated on the success with 
which he has performed a tas^ that was by no means easy. 
There were no great stirring events in Davidson's life, and, as 
has been indicated, his reserved nature kept him from seeking 
to play a prominent part in public life. Even in the great 
Higher Criticism controversy associated with the name of Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith — his most famous pupil — he took but little 
part, and his voice was hardly ever heard in the Church Courts. 
He had his own work to do and he went steadily on with it. 
Professor Strahan therefore had to make his book a study of his 
great teacher under diff'erent aspects rather than a chronicle of 
important events in w'hich Davidson took part. To do this 
requires literary skill as well as knowledge and appreciation 
of the subject of the biography and Professor Strahan possesses 
both of these requisites- It was fitting that he should write 
Davidson’s life. Bom^ time ago he published a book of charm- 
ing studies of Old Testament characters, and Davidson was 
as has often been .said ‘an Old Testament Saint.’ Those 
who listened to his lectures on the Hebrew' Prophets often 
felt that he w^as himself a prophet, so domplete w'as his under- 
standing and sympathy wdth the prophetic spirit. The greatest 
compliment that can be paid to Professor Strahan is to say 
that he has so understood his master that he has been able 
to give a picture of him which those who knew and admired 
and loved A. P>. D. regard as adequate. , 

VILLAGE GOfEBNMENT.^ 

By Gilbert Slates, M.A., D.Se. 

Oxm w'elcome of this work, by an old student and tutor of the 
College, is hearty if belated. It appears as No. 48 of the series 
published by the London School of Economics and Political 

^ Village (government in BrUish Indian by John Matthai, 
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Science, with a preface by Sidney Webb, the historian of English 
liocal Goyernmerit. Mr. Mafcfchai’s book may be regarded as the 
first fruit resulting from the contact between India and the 
school of sociological research established in Clare Market, a 
contact that is likely to become closer and more fertile in the 
future. In all probability this book would never have been 
written if the author had stayed in India- instead of going to 
London to study ; and yet it is somewhat anomalous, and in 
some ways unfortunate, that this should be so. Mr. Matthai in 
London could mix with' a body of people full of the spirit of 
scientific research, eager to ascertain and present the actual 
truth irrespective of the political uses to which it might be put; 
he could also avail himself of vast collections of documentary 
material in the India Oflice, far more complete and accessible 
than any in India, and the excellent use he made of these ad- 
vantages has enabled him to produce a valuable book. On the 
other hand the fact that he had to leave India to gain these 
advantages carried with it the disadvantage that he had to 
sever himself from the other necessary source of information and 
illumination, direct observation of the very Indian villages which 
foiaii his subject. There is an inevitable loss of vividness and 
life in consequence. One reads the book, recognises that it is a- 
careful collection of facts drawn from District Manuals, official 
x^eports, and other documentary sources, carefully and intelli- 
gently arranged, but wb find it difficult to combine the facts 
presented so as to form a mental picture. For myself, I was 
worried by the question whether the author, instead of gather- 
ing together facts from all India relating to village government, 
and classifying them according to functions of local government, 
under Education, Poor Belief, Sanitation, Public Works, Watch 
and Ward, and Administration of Justice, would not have done 
better to deal separately with village government of different 
localities. No doubt this latte| course was impracticable under 
the conditions. Nevertheless Ihere is siicli a wide divergence 
between, let us say, (1) a village of Brahmin Mirasdars and 
Pariah padiyals in North ArGot, (2) a village oi^^ S in the 

palmyra tract of Tinnevelly, and (3) a Malabar desam — all within 
the southern half of the Madras Presidency — that a collection 
of facts with regard to, say, village schools in Madras and Bengal, 
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Gojerat and Barmah, massed together in one chapter, leaves 
a very confused effect upon the mind. To say this is not to 
depreciate the value of Mr. Matthai’s work ; but it is a fair 
inference that the field is still open for other workers following 
a different plan. 

Mr. Matthai is content to present his facts, and to let his 
readers draw their own conclusions, or, failing that, to obtain 
general impressions. The general impression made most forcibly 
upon, the mind of a reader familiar with the history of local 
government in Great Britain is that in Indian villages the spirit 
of co-operation and mutual help, which naturally expresses itself 
in the building up of local activities, is very feeble. The positive 
achievements are slight and ineffective, and the wide diffusion 
and importance of village usurers and blackmailing criminal 
tribes indicate 'a corresponding failure to deal with the problems of 
mutual help and protection in a co-operative spirit. The question 
arises, how far this impression is a true one, and how far it 
springs from deficiencies and omissions in the record. 

Now Mr. Matthai, it must be noticed, omits three classes 
of facts from his purview. The first of these is the class that 
relates to land administration. To this omission he draws atten- 
tion and' explains his reasons. The other two he makes in 
silence. They are the facts relating to religious celebrations and 
to recreation. It is doubtful whether a true picture of village 
government can be presented when these aspects of village life 
are ignored. Certainly no true conception of parochial govern- 
ment in England can be obtained if one ignores the fact that the 
Parish is the district from which the congregation of a church 
is drawn, and that the Vestry is the chamber in which the 
priest puts on and takes off his priestly vestments. It may be 
otherwise with India, and I note that Mr. Matthai lays stress 
upon the purely secular character of Hindu village schools. 
But I doubt. Certainly if I can take the cases of villages of 
which I have information as typical, I should say that in those 
villages of South India in which a common village fund is 
regularly collected to be spent for common purposes, the greater 
part of the money is spent on festivals and temples. This 
expenditure may come under Mr. M^tthai's heads either of 
‘ Sanitation ' or / Public Works/ According to the circiim- 
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stances a festival to Gangamma, in which many buffaloes, goats 
and cocks are sacrificed, may be a preventive measure against 
small-pox or cholera, or a means of securing water for the 
crops, locally considered equally efficacious with the repair of 
the village tank. Obviously also the expenditure of the necessary 
organized effort and material resources upon this particular 
method of securing sanitary and economic well-being has a two- 
fold effect upon all other efforts for similar common aims. For 
the time being it exhausts wholly or partially the power of 
making such efforts; but it also establishes, more or less effec- 
tively, a habit of voluntary contributions and voluntary co-oper- 
ation, which may persist when faith in Gangamma’s craving for 
the blood of animals has decayed. 

But whatever allowance w^e may make for omissions of 
pertinent facts, it is probably true that the spirit of village 
association is relatively feeble in India. Mr. Webb, in his preface, 
remarks, and I think truly, ‘ The Indian social order does not 
seem to be, in the European understanding of the phrase, either 
on its good or on its bad side, essentially one of villagers/ 
Mr. .Matthai says that while caste organization is based on the 
tie of common occupation, that of the tribe (and, of course, 
family), on the tie of kindred, village Organization is based on 
the tie of neighbourhood. The fundamental difference between 
Indian and European social structure is the relative strength in 
India of the ties of occupation and kinship, and the consequent 
relative weakness of the tie of neighbourhood. Nevertheless it 
may well be that the social and economic progress of India 
depends on the strengthening of that tie. 

We can draw two inferences, I think, with safety, from the 
facts as Mr. Matthai presents them. In the first place that 
there is a great field for research and inquiry for Indian students 
in the collection and interpretation of the facts relating to the 
social and economic structure and life of the Indian villages. 
In the second place, we have the much more important inference 
that there is an enormous field for truly patriotic and self- 
denying service for any man of intelligence and education who will 
settle down in a rural village and actively encourage and foster 
the spirit of co-operative ^effort for the common good. In actual 
numbers there are already many such meny and more honour 
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is due to them than they receive. But relatively to the hundreds 
of thousands of villages their numbers are deplorably few. This 
field of work may seem a humble one, but it is one in which 
persistent effort will surely reap its rew^ard. 

One of the great political questions of the day is what 
measures the Government of India ought to take to promote 
the healthy and vigorous development on natural lines of village 
local government. This question Mr. Matthai touches upon, 
but he does not enter into its discussion. But he supplies some 
of the material which the inquirer needs. 


WAB NOTES. 

By a. C. Clayton, 

The fourth year of the War is ending. The burden of the War 
lies on the whole world and becomes heavier day by day. And 
every day the desire for peace grows. But the ' peace ’ tb-afc 
Germany seeks and the ^ peace ’ that the Allies are fighting for 
are very different. When soma people speak of ‘peace' they 
only mean cessation of fighting. That is the ‘peace’ that 
Germany wants. The German military authorities would do 
much and even give much to secure such a peace at once. And 
they would at once begin — as we have been told again and again 
by German papers— to reorganize the German army, to pile up 
vast new stores of munitions, and to prepare for more determined 
assault on the liberties and possessions of other nations than 
that which they began in 1914. Such a ‘ peace ' wmuld only be 
a truce, and the nation that did not use that peace-time to spend 
all its resources on armaments would be foredoomed to defeat 
and slavery when the strife began again in a few years' time. 
Such a ‘peace’ would be of no advantage to us or to the next 
generation. 

The only peace that can be of any value to mankind is the 
cessation of fighting that will come when the wrong-doer is 
unable to continue longer in his course of wrong-doing and when 
so far as may be, the wrong-dGing is undone and justice is 
established so firmly that it shall not again be within the power of 
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any single nation or group of nations to commence another war. 
Such a peace as this, a peace that means an end of warfare 
between the nations now at war? will be no passing respite 
from combat, and no mem re-establishment of the condition of 
things in Europe in 1914; it will be the beginning of a new 
order of things in which the welfare of peoples and not the 
ambition of militarist despots shall be the only consideration. A 
glance at the conditions of the struggle to-day as compared with 
the conditions four years ago will show that the Allies are 
coming nearer to the day when they will inaugurate that peace. 

The conditions in which the War is being waged to-day are 
not the same as in 1914. The great Russian autocracy which 
was opposed in principle to all freedom of peoples was then, 
strangely enough and not very sincerely, on the side -of the 
Allies, That autocracy has gone, and the Tsar has been 
succeeded by a Republic and the Republic by a host of re- 
publics and anarchy. There was, a few weeks ago, at the 
end of April, talk of a new Tsar being proclaimed, but no- 
thing came of the rumour. Imperial Russia was supposed to be 
able to put an army of seven million men into the field. Re- 
publican Russia might have done so had she been faithful to 
the Allies. Instead, defeated Russia is under the feet of the 
Germans and Russian wheat and Russian minerals are helping 
to feed and munition the German army. Roumania, crippled by 
her own unwise generalship w^hen she ficsfc joined the Allies, and 
deliberately betrayed by the Russian governments, Imperial and 
Republican, has in sheer helplessness had to make peace with 
•Germany also. The Russia we relied on in 1914 and the 
Roumania that we welcomed as a comrade in August, 1916, have 
ceased to be. 

On the other hand, the United States of America have join- 
ed the Allies and have already sent a million men across the 
Atlantic to France, where they stand side by side with British, 
French, Italians, Belgians and Portuguese in the strong stand 
against the great German Offensive. 

Along with the United States there have come such states 
as Brazil which have by their action shown that it is not Europe 
alone but the growing nations of the New World as well who will 
not have their destinies rained by the arrogant doctrine of ^Pan- 
Germanism ’-—the theory that the German has the right to 
dominate the whole world. Germany has undoubtedly gained by 
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her victery over Russia, But since the beginning of 1917 
SO many Republics in the American continents have joined the 
Allies, providing immense supplies of men and materials, that 
the Allies have gained far more than Germany has, and Germany 
has at last to some extent begun to understand that the Central 
Powers have cut themselves off from practically all other nations. 
In this way the position of the Allies is far more favourable than 
it was in March, 1917. 

In another way the position is very different from what 
it was in 1914, In that year the Allies were in deadly peril. 
It was by the mercy of God that, they were not cut off in 
the efficiently organized attack that Germany made on them 
through Belgium. Vei:y slowly did they learn how to meet 
that attack. The year 1915 was a year of long effort by the 
Allies to secure a supply of munitions sufficient barely to hold 
their positions. In 1916 there came the turn of the tide. 
By a determination and skilled organization which make the 
history of the industrial development of the year marvellous 
the Allies not only equalled but surpassed *the Central Powers 
in equipment and munitions of all sorts. From the beginning 
of 1917 the advantage has been increasingly with the Allies. 
It also has become more and more evident that the Central 
Powers are approaching the end of their reserves of men. 
Among the dead and the prisoners taken by the Allies in 
the German Offensive in March and April, 1918, were many 
boys of seventeen. Now no military authority would put boys 
of seventeen into the fighting-line unless there was a dearth 
of full-grown men. The Allies are not in need of any such 
immature recruits, and in man-povv^er as well as in munitions 
are thus evidently superior. 

On the sea the superiority of the Allies is now definitely 
established. In the whole course of the War the German 
fleet has struck no decisive blow. By means of under-sea 
craft it has sunk a few of the x^llies’ war-ships, many merchant- 
vessels and fishing-craft, hundreds of neutral vessels and hospital 
ships— a cowardly record— but it has fought oat no action, 
and won no victory. In 1914 the whole German nation 
believed that the German Navy with its submarines would be 
able to wipe out the British fleet and land an invading force 
in England withim a day or two of the outbreak of hostilities. 
When the German Navy did not do that — because it could 
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not— then Germany put its faith in the power of the German 
submarine to prevent any supplies from reaching Britain, to 
cripple the traosporc of troops and munithms and food from 
America to Britain and France, and to prevent traffic between 
one part of the British Empire and , another. Much harm 
has been done by the German submarines. We may frankly 
admit that. But they have never been able to accomplish any 
of the purposes for which they were built and sent out. After 
four years’ experience of the submarine menace, the Allies are 
still masters of the Seas' and in no danger of being starved, out- 
by the German submarine blockade* 

According to the original programme the armies of the 
Central Powers were to have conquered France and Britain 
and Bussia within a few weeks. The end of 1914 was to have 
seen the extension of German despotism throughout Europe. 
That plan has failed. In '■ 191Bi in spite of "their triumph 
over a disunited Eussia, the Central Powers have lost all their 
colonies, have called to the battle-line every available man 
and boy, have made the 'most ' terrible attack on the Allies’ 
forces, all along the western front, and have ■ failed entirely 
to win a way either to Paris or to Calais. • That "'Olie'nsive: 
was begun on March 21st. -By it the Germans have advanced 
their. front a few miles in nine weeks. But they have Jost 
.hundreds of thousands of men. They have thrown into the 
’fighting immense masses' of their reserves. In the desperate 
venture the German High Command has given no heed to 
the wastage of life. And it has all been in vain. The Allies’ 
line is unbroken. It is welded together as never before into one 
united fighting machine. Its reserves have scarcely been called 
to the front, and are waiting ready to strike where Generalissimo 
Focli decides. 

But the Allies have not yet struck back, and some impatient 
and short-sighted critics express surprise. Yet the reasons why 
the Allies should delay their CGuntermffeosive are clear enough. 
In the series of battles that have made up the German Offensive, 
as ac Verdun in 19l6, the Germans have won nothing worth 
having and have lost men and munitions almost beyond reckon- 
ing. 8o long as the Germans come down, there is no 

advantage to the Aliiesm going out to meet them. Undoubtedly 
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the Allies have lost heavily by the German Offensive. But they 
have not lost as heavily as the Germans have, and they have 
been able to make good their losses immediately with mature 
trained soldiers, not boys like those that the Germans are now 
calling to the colours. And curiously enough, while the 
Germans are declaring that they are winning, they are again 
trying throagh neutral nations to persuade the Allies to make 
peace with them. 

There are a number of pro-Germans in neutral countries who 
ask why the Allies cannot make peace with the Central Powers 
when the Central Powers are good enough to indicate that in 
spite of the victories they are winning, they are kind enough to 
wish to stop fighting if the Allies will give up fighting also. 
WHY cannot this be done.? Why cannot the Allies make peace 
with the Central Powers? Above al],^^wby cannot they make 
peace with Germany? Because in none of the German overtures 
for peace has there been the least intimation that Germnay is 
willing to set right, so far as she can, the evil that she has done. 

It is worth while to remind ourselves that we are not 
fighting merely for the sake of fighting, nor because the 
Germans began it, nor to destroy German commerce, nor to 
seize German colonies, nor to give a death-blow to Austro-Hun- 
garian tyranny, nor to take Constantinople from Turkey, nor 
to become masters of Baghdad and Jerusalem. We are not 
fighting for aggression, but because the Central Powers, and 
particularly Germany, sought to loot and enslave all Europe. 
The War began for the defence and recovery of Serbia and 
Belgium. It began for the delivery of small nations from the 
injustice ^of German militarism. It has developed into a great 
and a decisive conflict between the Central Powers as represent- 
ing the forces of despotic and irresponsible military arrogance 
and the Allies as representatives of the rights of all nations to 
security and liberty. It is the latest and we may hope the 
last stage in the contest between armed dynasties aud peaceful 
democracies. And the end must be the defeat of the armed 
dynasties or else there will be no more freedom for the peace- 
loving democracies. 

The atlas will show what is involved in the strife, 
Germany has enslaved and devastated Belgium. If the Allies 
win, Belgium will be restored ; Germany will be compelled to 
repair the damage that she has wrought in Belgian towns and 
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provinces and to Belgian people, and to set Belgium free. 
Serbia, Montenegro, and parts of France, Italy and Eoumania 
are now occupied by the troops of the Central Powers. They 
are drained of their wealth. Multitudes of the inhabitants, 
women and girls as well as men, have been forced into slavery. 
Only the victory of the Allies will end this pillage and misrule 
of the Central Powers. Germany robbed France of the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine in 1871, simply because Germany 
coveted them and France was powerless to defend them. That 
wrong must be put right. Only the victory of the Allies can 
compel Germany to right that wrong. An independent Poland, 
ruled by Poles, delivered from the terrors of Eussian, Austrian 
and German overlordship, is essentia! to the health and peace 
of Europe. The Central Powers will only agree to such a new 
state if the victory of the Allies compels them. The cruelty 
and violence of Turkey must be ended. Arabia, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and Palestine must be for ever released from 
that bondage. History has shown that no mere treaties or 
agreements can do this. The last few years have revealed how 
Germany has backed up some of the worst excesses of Turkish 
officials and Turkish soldiery. Only the defeat of Germany can 
bring about a better state of things. Eeparation must be made 
for the ships sunk by German raiders and submarines, and com- 
pensation given for the lives that have been crippled or lost 
through the ‘ unrestricted submarinism ’ of the German navy. 
Nothing but the decisive victory of the Allies will ever compel 
Germany to make such reparation. 

The Central Powers have often spoken, of peace ; they 
are talking of it now. But no peace that they have ever offered 
has offered justice to the nations that they have ruined and 
oppressed. There has been no willingness to put right any 
of the evil done. There has been no guarantee of security 
from new attacks if their offers were accepted. They have 
posed as magnanimous victors seeking no advantage, merely 
defending themselves from the wicked aggression ^of the Allies, 
content to repel that aggression without asking for indem- 
nities or making annexations. And at the very same time they 
have stolen province after province from Eussia, and Eoumania, 
Their action has contradicted their most solemn words. They 
have shown us what a ‘ German peace ’ will be. The ‘ German 
peace Mn Warsaw, in Eiga, in Kieff, in Odessa, in Bukharesfc, 
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in Jassy, is proof of wbat Europe may expect if it makes peace 
on Germany’s terms. It is because the Allies can accept no 
such peace that they must go on fighting. The day is com- 
ing, and is coming rapidly, when the Central Powers will sue 
for the just and lasting peace to which alone the Allies can 
consent. Till then, if it were only for their own self-preserva- 
tion, the armies and warships of the Allies, their aeroplanes and 
tanks, and their great guns and their bombs, must continue to 
teach Germans the lesson which they are so slow to learn, that 
the free peoples of the world will not have any ^ German peace.’ 

n 

As the close of the fourth year of the War comes near, it is 
well to look back. Not that in these paragraphs it will be at all 
possible to sketch the story of all that has happened in those 
crowded years, but to try to note some of the events that have 
been of first importance, or have marked the openings of new 
chapters. 

Germany could have invaded France either from the direc- 
tion of Metz or through Belgium. The way from Metz into 
France is however strongly barred by such fortresses as Belfort, 
Toul and Verdun. And much of the country is mountainous 
and difficult for the passage of heavy guns. So Germany broke 
her repeated promise to respect the neutrality of Belgium and 
marched her armies across the Belgian frontier expecting to pass 
through Belgium as rapidly as motor car and troop train could 
convey German soldiers. The first day of the War gave Bel- 
gium the opportunity to play the hero or to crouch in hum- 
ble submission before the faithless Kaiser and his generals. 
It had not occurred to the Kaiser and his advisers that Belgium 
could dare to oppose him. And the decision of the Belgian King 
and of the Belgian people to try to save Belgium from being 
overwhelmed by the power of Germany upset the plans of the 
German General Staff* Belgium was able to do little, and had 
to suffer much, but the few days of delay enabled the French to 
bring some of their troops into position in Flanders and gave the 
British time to convey the Expeditionary Force across the 
Channel to take its stand by the side of the French in a des- 
perate attempt to stem the tide of German invasion. The daring 
of Belgium at the very outset was a decisive advantage to the 
Allies. 
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The entry of Britain into the fight was another most impoi- 
tant fact in those early days, Germans believed that Britain was 
too timid, too unprepared, too slothful and too mindful of her 
money-bags to enter into any war. It was this belief that made 
them utterly careless of the protests of Belgium. To some extent 
the Germans were right. Britain was not prepared nor did she 
wish for war, and she knew well that ’war meant enormous 
expense. But the insolence with which Germany trampled on 
the rights of Belgium was a menace to the liberty of all Europe 
that could not be misunderstood. To the intense surprise and 
unbounded anger of Germany Britain refused to be passive and 
with her fleet and her Expeditionary Force so altered the 
balance of resistance to Germany that the German triumphal 
march to Paris after the German armies had 'hacked their way' 
through Belgium was faced by a new and unexpected obstacle. 
The entry of Britain into the conflict as an ally of France and 
Belgium was a second decisive factor against Germany. 

For the moment however it seemed as if Germany would 
sweep this obstacle away and arrive in Paris after all, though 
a little later than had been expected by the Kaiser. Day after 
day in August, 1914, the Germans advanced through Belgium, 
and day after day the British and the French were pushed back 
in a retreat that only just saved them from being destroyed. 
There was one day, August 26th, when the German General 
Von Kluck sent a telegram to Berlin saying that he had 
surrounded the British and all Berlin w^as decorated with 
flags in honour of the victory. But though the British were 
sorely tested that day, and though the Germans broke a great gap 
between one part of the British force and another, they did no 
more. It is said that they ran short of ammunition, or that the 
British retired more rapidly than had been expected. Whatever 
the reason, the opportunity was missed, and in the providence of 
God the British army was able to pull itself together again and 
the greatest peril of the War was past. The failure of the Ger- 
mans to destroy French's 'contemptible little army' on 26tb 
August, 1914, was the third of the decisive events of those early 
days. 

But the German rush on to Paris was not stopped, but only 
delayed, for another ten days* Then Von Kluck, who was comi- 
manding the German army that was striking at the heart of 
France, and had all but reached Paris, made a mistake. He 
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thonght, apparently, that; he had put the British out of action and 
could neglect them, and did not know of the presence of the new 
rSixth * French army which bad hitherto been held in reserve, 

• and he turned southwards in a direction that left his flank lex- 

posed to both British and French. It was the opportunity for 
the Allies and they struck hard in the Battle of the Marne (6th 
“loth September, 1914) and swept the Germans back to their 
: prepared positions along the Aisne. The mistake of Von Kluck 

saved Paris. 

The Second Battle of Ypres began in April, 1915. It 
was the aim of the Germans to force a way to Calais and so 
secure a place from which to strike at England and Paris. Ypres 
is the main gate to Calais on the road from Belgium. Conse- 
quently it was vitally important that the Allies, though with 
I fewer troops and insufficient equipment and munitions, should 

hold Ypres. They did hold it by sheer doggedness. But there 
were a few hours when it seemed as if they had given way. It 
was on 22nd April that for the first time the Germans discharged 
poison gas and so began one of the most terribly cruel practices 
of modern warfare. The Allied line broke where the gas came, 
for the men were not protected with masks and were unable 
to face the poison. But just as in the retreat from Mons, 

; the Germans failed to make use of the opportunity to enter the 

I Allied lines where the gap had been made. And when they did 

1 come on, the Allies were just able to hold them back. Never 

' again did the Germans come so near to success. Their failure to 

i do what they might have done in those few hours gave the Allies 

just time to bolt the door to Calais, and shut the Germans 
off from the Channel ports that they coveted. 

While the Second Battle of Ypres was being fought out, 
on 7th May, 1915, a German submarine torpedoed and sank the 
Lusitania off the coast of Ireland. Germany struck medals in 
honour of the deed. Children in the German schools were given 
j a holiday. German newspapers vaunted the pro\vess and power 

' of the submarine and we were told that England would soon be 

cut off from all the rest of her Allies, that her merchant shipping 
would all be sunk, and that she would Be starved into surrender 
to triumphant Germany. Undoubtedly the submarines of 
Germany have sunk some thousands of ships, large and small, 

> British and neutral, and — never let this be forgotten-some 
hospital ships carrying wounded men also. But the German 
I 2308-82 • 
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submarine never caused anything approaching to scarcity in 
England, never seriously interrupted the lines of communication, 
could not prevent America from sending a million men across 
to Europe. By May, 1918, the Allied naval forces were destroy- 
ing German submarines faster than the enemy could build them, 
and were building ships faster than the enemy could sink them. 
And, bey-ond all else, it was the sinking of the Lusitania and 
similar callous deeds of the German submarine that made 
America understand that Germany was the head of a league 
against the peace and security of all free nations, and so brought 
America into the Alliance against Germany, nearly two years 
later, 

Italy joined the Allies on 25th May, 1915. It was a plucky 
thing to do j us f then, for though the military critics say that 
Germany was really defeated when Von Kluck was turned back 
from Paris, the actual fighting forge of Germany and Austria was 
enormous, and in May, 1915, it was by no means clear that Bri- 
tain and France and Eussia put together could make up for their 
unpreparedness for war in 1914 without almost impossible efforts 
and national sacrifice. But the British and French rose to the 
occasion, and for a time it seemed as if Eussia would do so 
also, and the tvhree, together with Italy, showed the Central 
Powders that the objects that they had set out to secure when they 
caused the War would never be attained by them. The coming 
of Italy into the contest and on the side of the Allies w^as 
proof that the great civilised nations of the world had weighed 
the justice of the cause and had given their verdict against the 
Central Powers. That Bulgaria of all states should join the 
Central Powers in October, 1915^ was almost as complete a 
condemnation of the cause of the Central Powers as that gause 
could have. • 

The year 1916 was for the Allies ‘ the year of the turn of the 
tide.’ It was this year that at last -saw the Allies provided to 
some extent sufficiently with munitions. But beyond all else it 
was the year of the great German attack on Verdun. The 
German High Command appeared to have determined that as 
they could not get to Calais they would get to Paris through 
Verdun, and at all costs. ' The assault on Verdun lasted from 
February to November. And at the end Verdun still remained 
unshaken, a fortress that the Germans could not take, while the 
armies that they had sent against it were broken, and hundreds of 
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thousands of their best troops were dead before its trenches and 
outworks. Had the Germans been able to take Verdun they 
would have penetrated the main lines of the defence of France^ 
That they failed proved for the first time on a large scale that 
the Allies v/ere their superiors in fighting and in military science- 
It is impossible to mention all the great events of the War. 
But the entry of the British into Baghdad on 11th March, 1917, 
was noteworthy for what it meant. It is probable that in Asia 
and in India much more importance had been ascribed than 
elsewhere, to the defeat of the ill-considered British expedition 
at Kut-al-Amara in April, 1916, and it is possible that the 
importance of the capture of Baghdad has been exaggerated in 
India. But it certainly was the decisive answer of the Allies to 
the German attempt to reach the Indian Ocean and so menace the 
great trade routes from Europe to the East via the Suez Canal 
So far the events referred to have been in favour of the 
Allies, indicating in various ways how the course of the conflict 
has gone in their favour increasingly. And that is the general 
impression of the years up to the end of 1916. Had the Allies 
remained as they were in .1916 there is good reason to be- 
lieve that by this time Germany would have been decisively 
defeated by a combined attack from the Eussians on the East 
and the other Allies on the West and South. But that 
combined attack could not take place because the Eevolution 
in Eussia gave the Central Powers advantages more valuable 
than any that they could have wrung from Eussia by force of 
arms. The Tsar abdicated on llth March, 1917, and though 
for a time it seemed as if Eussia would continue loyal to the 
Allies, it was soon seen that there was an end of all author- 
ity and discipline in the Russian army and throughout all the 
Eussian territories. To-day Germany holds wide stretches of 
what was part of Eussia, and has thrown far-reaching lines of 
troops as far as Sevastopol As a help to the Allies Eussia is 
utterly useless. Whether Germany can for a time terrorise and 
plunder South-Western Eussia as she pillaged Belgium is doubt- 
ful, though German commanders are doing their brutal best. 
But the ruin of Russia assuredly made it possible for the Central 
Powers to move a million and a half of men from the Eastern 
frontier to the Western, enabled Austria to strike at Italy in the 
latter part of October, 1917, and Germany to begin the Great 
Offensive on the Western Front on 23rd March, 1918. 
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That offensive was the most desperate effort that the Ger** 
mans have made so far, and by reckless expenditure of life 
they have gained not a little ground back from the Allies. 
But gains of ground count for little in this War. Unless the 
ground gained enabled the Germans to overlook the lines of the 
Allies or gave them good platforms for their batteries, it would 
be of no service to them to have retaken so many square miles of 
land. So far nothing that the Germans have done has interfered 
with the plans of the Allies. And though the Germans have in- 
flicted severe losses on the Allies, the Allies have killed so many 
Germans since March that even the German High Command 
had to hesitate before making another attack. There was thus a 
lull in the German attack in the latter half of May. It may have 
been due to the excessive number of Germans slain, and to the 
growing success of the raids of the Allied airmen on various im- 
portant military positions and on the lines of communication 
by which the Germans were bringing up their reserves and 
their ammunition. But no one expected it to last more than a 
few days. Indeed, unless the Germans knew that they were 
beaten, they had to attack again, for/ every day brought larger 
and larger reinforcements to the Allies from America. On May 
27th, the Great Offensive was renewed. This time the Ger- 
man forces struck at the section of the French line covering 
Soissons and Eheims* The blow was so heavy that they were 
able to take Soissons. But by June 3rd the attack was repulsed. 
About June 7th the Offensive began again, towards Campiegne, 
to beheld up after five days. The pause lasted till the time 
these Notes were sent to press (June 23rd), but it is believed that 
the Germans are preparing to strike once more. That the 
Germans have hitherto failed to effect their purpose is another 
decisive fact against them. 

The United States of America declared war on Germany 
on 6th April, 1917. There is no need to write at length on the 
significance of that event. From a moral point of view it was 
the final assertion of the justice of the cause of the Allies, for 
had that cause not been essentially righteous there are no 
arguments that could have indnced the United States of America 
to enter such a conflict that must entail sacrifice and effort 
incalculable. It w%s also the guarantee that just when Eussia 
had failed, and just as the EuKSsian army ceased to exist as a 
fighting force, the Allied cause would receive new armies, 
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counted by hundreds of thousands and even millions,' of troops 
of the highest quality. The accession of the United States 
was^belittled by Germany. But every day that passes teaches 
the Germans that the insolence and folly of the provocation 
by which they turned the United States into a comrade of the 
Allies has once more made the decision against themselves 
certaioj if delayed for some months. 

*At the beginning of December, 1917, German East Africa 
was completely clear of Germans. On 9th December, 19] 7, 
General Allenby entered Jerusalem. In any other war than this 
either of these events would have been chronicled as an event of 
first importance. The one marked the end of the German colo- 
nial empire, the other the dovmfall of the Turkish despotism over 
half of Palestine. Like the fall of Baghdad the fall of Jerusalem 
showed how little Germany was n»ble to help Turkey. 

All the while, in the darkest days of the retreat from Mons, 
in the long months when the Allies could not hit back with force 
because they had not got munitions, in the evacuation of Galli- 
poli, right through the peril of ^ unrestricted submarinism,’ the 
navies of the Allies have kept the main naval force of Germany 
prisoner. By this silent, constant vigilance the Allies have been 
able to keep themselves fed and armed, to carry troops hither and 
thither, and ultimately to cripple even the lawless, cowardly 
and cruel German submarine. By their ships, and most of all by 
the British Navy, the Allies have won a victory over Germany 
every day of the past four years. Perhaps chief among] the 
decisive factors of the War has been the dauntless and tireless 
gallantry, the readiness and efficiency, of the navies of the 
Allies, 
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Dueikg the last few weeks, the interest of all the reading public in 
India has been largely absorbed by one topic—the Montagu- Chelms- 
ford Eeport. We do not propose, especially at this early date, to em- 
bark on a critical exposition of that Eeport, or (by anticipation) of the 
legislation to which it may lead. Already a good deal of criticism (to 
use the term in its too common depreciatory sense) has appeared from 
diverse quarters. The Magazine does not aspire to shape the policy 
of governments, and has therefore no motive for rushing in to point 
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out defects or to suggest improvements. But it may not be out of 
place to put before our readers, on whom will fall some measure of 
responsibility for the working of aiiy reforms, an aspect of the case that 
appeals to us. The classical adage, Solvikhr ambulcmdo, or its homely 
English counterpart, ‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating/ has 
a bearing on political life which we are apt to forget. Politicians are 
prone to speak as if everything depended on a people's institutions. 
A sober historian will tell you that very much more depends on a 
people’s temper. The British Constitution is a curious tangle of 
makeshifts, fictions, and anachronisms, which redtces the logical 
mind to desperation. (De Tocqueville’s pungent epigram, Elle n’existe 
pointf It simply does not exist, is a commonplace of the text- books.) 
Nevertheless, it has been conspicuously successful in its actual 
working: why else should ail the world try to imitate it? Its 
success can only be explained by the practical genius of the British 
nation. Lord Bryce, in his classic account of The American Common- 
iuealth, descries the same quality in the American people. After 
reviewing some of the glaring defects of the Constitution, as it has 
appeared in the light of history, he concludes (in a paragraph we 
would fain quote in full) — ‘ The defects of the tools are the glory of 
‘ the workman. The more completely self-acting is the machine, the 
* smaller is the intelligence needed to work it ; the more liable it is to 
‘ derangement, so much greater must be the skill and care applied by 
^on0 who tends it. .... the American people have a practical apti- 
‘ tuda for politics, a clearness of vision and capacity for self-control 
‘ never equalled by any other nation, . . . . Eomans could not have 
‘ been more energetic in their sense of civic duty, nor more trustful to 
‘ their magistrates. When the emergency had passed away the, 

' torrent which had overspread the plain fell back at once into its safe 
‘ and well-worn channel. .... only four years after the power of the 
‘ executive had reached its highest point in the hands of President 
‘ Lincoln it was reduced to its lowest point in those of President John- 
‘ son. Such a people can work any Constitution.’ 

The same high quality, characterized the ancient Eomans, whose 
constitution is the only serious^ rival to the English for its distressing 
absence of scientific construction and for its amazing practical success. 

What is the moral we would urge? To Indians and English 
alike, we would say—When the new Constitution appears, let it be 
your first aim to make it a success, Much depends on the temper in 
which it is worked. It might be flawless in appearance, proof against 
the attack of the critic r yet^ unwilling spirit, it 

might break down in practice. But we can afford to disregard the 
critics, if we make the machine a practical success. 
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It is often suggested that the people of India^ for ail their bril- 
liant gifts in other directions, are wanting in political capacity. In 
our judgement, that thesis has yet to be demonstrated. History 
suggests a different conclusion. The Indian Empire as it stands is 
one of the greatest political achievements in history. Much must 
be credited to the political genius of the rulers, already referred to. 

But surely even the British nation could not have achieved such a 
■ measure of success had not India also been endowed with great poli- 
tical possibilities. It is for India herself to clinch the argument by 
showing (whatever the critics may say) that her next political advance 
is a practical success. 

During most of the naonth of May there was a lull in the fighting 
on the Western Front. As was mentioned in the Notes in our last 
issue, the Germans, after their success at Mont Kemmel, tried to 
capture the rest of the important chain of small hills in Flanders 
which lies betweem them and the noast, but failed. In the end of 
May, however, an important new offensive was begun by the Ger- 
mans, which has led to a struggle that is still going on. The 
objective of this new offensive apparently was. Paris. A glance 
at the map wall show that the part of the German line that was 
nearest to Paris was that which lay parallel with the Eiver Aisne on 
the high ground above Soissons. Last year by dint of hard fighting 
• the French pushed the Germans back and secured the crest of the 
ridge lying along a road called the Ohemin des Dames. On Monday, 
the 27tb May, the Germans began a violent offensive on the thirty- 
mile sector between Soissons and Eheims. At the same time by 
way of diversion a small offensive began in Flanders which, however, 
came to nothing. The attack in the south, however, proved success- 
ful. The Allies were forced to retire from the heights of the Aisne 
and across that river, evacuating Soissons. Fortunately the attacks 
at the two extremities of that sector were defeated, but the Ger- 
mans were able to push on as far as the Marne at Chateau Thierry 
before they were held, thus forming a large salient in the Allies* line. 

The fighting went on all through June and in the middle of July 
the Germans made another desperate effort to capture Eheims and 
to get across the Marne. So far this’ offensive has met with but 
little success, and at the time of writiog the Allies are counter- 
attacking and have already driven the Germans back from a good 
deal of the territory they had gained in June. It may be hoped 
that this counter-attack is merely the beginning of things for the 
Allies. American troops are pouring into France by the hundred ^ 
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thousand, and the Allies may soon have sufficient reserves to enable 
them to take the offensive in other sectors* 


Anothbe success for the xyiies during the past weeks has been 
the failure of the long-looked-for Austrian offensive in Italy. In the 
latter part of June a great attack was made all along the line of the 
Piave, At some points the Austrians forced their way across but most 
of the line held. Ultimately the Austrians were driven back by the 
Allies with great losses both of men and guns. It is said, and there 
is likely to be some truth in it, that the long delay in the offensive 
was caused by the internal condition of the Dual Monarchy, and that 
it was undertaken at last only because of pressure from Germany, 


It may be feared that when the veil which at present hangs over 
Eussia is lifted it will be found that the horrors committed by the 
Bolsheviks exceed even those of the Drench Bevolution. In one way 
they will have less excuse, for some of the atrocities committed by the 
French Eevolutionaries were perpetrated in a panic of patriotism, for 
they fancied that they were striking down those who were in league 
with the enemies that were attacking France. 

The Bolsheviks have no such excuse. They have deserted their 
country’s Allies and have betrayed Eussia to Germany, and for the 
execution of the unfortunate ex-Emperor they have not even the poor 
excuse which the French Jacobins could plead for the execution of 
Louis XVL It was almost certain that they would not rest till they 
had crowned their work with regicide, and the expected has happened. 
It is unnecessary here to discuss the question as to how far a king or 
emperor should be held personally responsible for the evils connected 
with bis government, but history might have taught the Bolsheviks, if 
they have ever read history, that the worst way to deal with a 
deposed monarch is to execute him. Charles the First, when dead, 
was afar greater danger to his opponents than he was when living, 
and tbe sympathy which will be felt for the amiable if weak Nicholas 
may yet make the Bolsheviks repent bitterly of their cruel deed of 
blood. 


An interesting telegram appeared lately in the newspapers to the 
effect that the Germans were compelling the small proprietors of 
Courland to sell portions of their land. It is interesting as throwing 
a good deal of light on the methods of Germany in the countries it has 
conquered, and as illustrating what * self ‘determination’ means. Cour- 
land is one of the three Baltic Provinces of what was once Eussia— the 
other two being Livonia and Bsthonia. All of these provinces have 
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been separated from Russia and are to enjoy the privilege of self- 
determination, In each of these provinces the upper classes are 
Germans and most of the land is owned by them. Historically 
they came into existence much as Prussia did. Just as the Teutonic 
Knights created Prussia by conquering the Lithuanian tribes there, 
so the Knights of the Sword who had their headquarters at 
Riga conquered the Letts, Livonians and Esths who inhabited Oour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia. They did not succeed, however, in 
Germanising the whole population as successfully as it \?as done in 
East Prussia, and at the present day the German element in 
these provinces is somewhere between five and ten per cent, of 
the total population. There has been little love lost between the 
German landholders and the Lettish and Esthonian peasants, and in 
paisl. years the Russian Government has sometimes exploited that 
hostility to the injury of the Germans. Now, bovs^ever, that the 
provinces are ‘ free ’ and that the blessed word ‘ self-determination ’ 
has been spoken, all is changed. These ‘ German ’ provinces have 
hastened, through the mouths of the ‘ upper classes, to express their 
attachment to Germany, and the fact mentioned in the telegram 
referred to above is evidently one of the first boons that the Father- 
land is to confer on its long lost children. It is evidently felt that 
there are not enough Germans in Courland and so the same policy- 
is to be followed there that has been tried in Polish Prussia, where 
Polish landlords were compelled to part with their ancestral lands 
for the benefit of German settlers. But in Courland the great land- 
holders are Germans, so it is the small land-owners who are Letts and 
not the large land-owners who are Germans who are to be expropri- # 
ated for the benefit of colonists from Germany, 


The heterogeneous character of the population that inhabited 
what used to be called Russia was perhaps hardly realised by most 
people before the War, Every one probably knew of the existence of 
Poland and Finland, but few realised what a large number of different 
races the Russian Empire contained* Many must have felt perplexed 
by the breaking off last year of a large part of Southern Russia and the 
establishment of an independent republic known as the Ukraine. Yet 
the creation of the republic is largely* due to a real racial difference be- 
tween the peoples of Northern and Southern Russia and is an illustra- 
tion of the way in which, when a strong central government breaks 
down, centrifugal nationalist tendencies begin at once to appear. Most 
of the people in Central and Northern Russia belong to the Great 
Russian race, .while most of the inhabitants of Southern Russia are by 
race Little Russians. Though closely related Iheifianguages are differ- 
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ent, and they have different national characteristics, the Great Eus- 
sians having probably mingled to a very considerable extent with 
the Finnish tribes whom they conquered and absorbed. The Great 
Russians number about .55,000,000 while ‘there are about 22,000,000 
Little Russians. Closely connected with the Little Russians of the 
Ukraine are the Ruth emails who forna a large part of the population 
of Galicia or Austrian Roland. Even before the War the Austrian 
Government was trying to stir up trouble for the Russian Govern- 
ment in the Ukraine. With that enthusiasm for oppressed natio- 
nalities which the Germanic Powers have exhibited so evidently during 
the War, the Austrians emphasised the oneness of the Ruthenians 
with the Little Russians of the Ukraine and tried to induce the Ukrai- 
nians to look towards Vienna rather than Petrograd for the realisation 
of their national ideals. When the Russians entered Galicia in 1914 
they were guilty of the inconceivable stupidity of trying to suppress 
tlie national life of the Ruthenians, insisting that they were Rus- 
sians. This cannot fail to have stimulated the separatist tendency 
of the Little Russians, and to have given an opportunity in the 
Ukraine for the successful intrigues of the Austrians and Germans. 
We know little of what has happened in the Ukraine since the 
separate peace with the Central Powers was signed. But we have 
learnt enough to know that the Ukraine is under the heel of Germany. 
Some weeks ago German soldiers entered the Ukrainian parliament 
and arrested some of the Ministers who had not been subservient 
enough to their new masters. It is not surprising that the Allies 
have declared that they do^ not recognise as binding any of the 
treaties that have been forced upon the unfortunate peoples of Eastern 
Europe. , ‘ 


Many of our readers may have been struck (as we were) by the 
ingenuity of Mr. Hogg’s attempted defence of the common use (or 
misuse) of the saying. The exception proves the rule. To much of 
what he says we should be prepared to give a certain assent : but it 
leaves the heart of our own argument untouched. Incidentally, as a 
painful endeavour of a philosophic mind to secure a satisfactory 
meaning for what is on the face of it nonsense, Mr. Hogg’s letter 
confirms the justice of our strictures. If any one cares to read Mr. 
Hogg’s letter again in the light of the following remarks, he will find 
that it furnishes no defence against our condemnation of the ordinary 
,, laxity of thought. 

Summarily, Mr. Hogg’s interpretations ail mean that your rule 
is not a rule in the strict sense, it is only an approximation, a useful 
generalisation, a valttable practical guide, but has nothing absolute or 
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final about it. All this we grant. With our imperfect knowledge, our 
faulty instruments, we roust often be content with such a partial 
statement. But, given such a ‘ rule/ what is the effect of an excep- 
tion ? It shows us that once more we have failed to achieve finality, 
that our ‘ rule/ like other human devices, is imperfect, partial, 
tentative, that it cannot claim to cover all possible eases. The excep- 
tion may serve to keep you from a false conceit of knowledge, as a 
reminder that after all your ‘ rule ’ is not truly a rule. Since your 
‘ rule ’ is confessedly imperfect it may not be invalidated by a ‘contra- 
dictory instance.’ If I say — ‘ Nine men out of ten are superstitious/ 
and you answer, ‘ I am not/ you do not overthrow my dictum : I have 
been careful not to express it as a universal. But the fact that you, 
the tenth man, are not superstitious, certainly does not that the 
other nine are ! A ‘ rule ’ of this tentative character may be able to 
ignore exceptions : it does not owe to them any measure of cogency 
it possesses. 

A special word must be given to the case cited from Newman. 
In his argument, the whole point lies in the fact that again and again 
men recur to one and the same example. Here, it is neither the fact 
of exception nor the thing excepted (the exce%)tio nor the excepUm) 
that lends any support to the ‘rule,’ It is the uniformity of the 
exception that is important. For a working principle, a ‘ rule ’ that 
may be adopted as a convenient (though not absolute) generalisation, 
this is invaluable. If all opponents quote the same isolated exception, 
it shows that your ‘ rule ’ will seldom break down. It leaves untouched 
the severe logical principle that a universal proposition is rebutted by 
a Bingle contradictory instance. 

We stand to our original contention. The historic interpretation 
of the phrase, in its juristic sense, or something analogous to it, gives 
it an intelligible meaning, a legitimate application: the popular per- 
version of it is at bottom absurd. ’ . 

In common with other periodicals, the Magazine has felt the 
finaneial pressure of the War in the greatly increased cost of 
production. The Editorial Committee has therefore been forced to 
face the necessity of retrenchment. The July number, which is 
the first of a new volume, will consist of forty pages only instead 
of fifty-six. Keaders are* asked to regard this as a temporary 
measure, a War economy, adopted with reluctance. No essential 
feature of the Magazine will be dropped : it simply means that the 
processes of selection and compression must be more rigorously car- 
ried out by the editors. We trust, therefore, that all our subscribers 
will stand by us, and endeavour, if possible, to promote the stability 
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of the Magazine by enlisting new subscribers. Then we can all 
look forward cheerfully to the day when it will be possible for us 
once more to expand, . 


LITEBABY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

A Short History of English Literature in theNineteeJitli Century. 
By W. H. Hudson. London; G. Bell and Sons, Ltd, Price Ss. 

This is a well- planned and well-executed account of its subject. 
The leading writers are very fully treated, and a considerable number 
of minor writers are noticed. Mr. Hudson divides the century into 
three periods, 1798—1830, 1830-1872, and 1872—1900. 

In Chapter Y there is an admirable account of the Waverley 
Novels, preceded by an interesting sketch of the novelists of the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. In assigning the date of the action 
oi Guy Mannering to 1765 and the Bride of Lammermoor to 1695, 
Mr. Hudson ignores plain evidence. There are several passages in 
Guy Mannering which imply that the War of American Indepen- 
dence had been going on for some years and point to a date not 
earlier than 1780. In the BricZc of Lammermoor, we learn from the 
early chapters that the Act of Union (1707) has been passed. Soon 
after we bear that a political revolution is at hand, and when it takes 
place we find that it is Queen Anne’s dismissal of the Whig Ministers 
in 1710. 

Most of the leading writers are treated in masterly style. The 
least satisfactory portions are Mr. Hudson’s sketches of Macaulay 
and M. Arnold. No treatment of Macaulay’s waitings can be called 
satisfactory %vhich does not distinguish his hastily written contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Bevieio from the History to which he gave the 
last eighteen years of his life. It is not fair to Macaulay to treat the 
History which he wrote at leisure after the most painstaking research 
as if it were in the same category as the essay on Warren Hastings 
for which he made no research at all, but simply took his facts 
from James Mill. Mr. Hudson must surely have forgotten Macaulay’s 
letter to Macvey Napier in 1842 in which he says that he is most 
unwdliing to republish his Edinburgh Bevieio articles, because he would 
thereby challenge comparison with the works of great historians, 
but adds that be hopes" if he lives ‘ twelve or fifteen ’ years longer 
to produce something that may take rank with works of enduring 
merit. The late Lord Acton, possibly the highest authority on the 
subject, rated Macaulay’s History very high, though he had a very 
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low opinion of the Essays, Mr. Hudson condemns both as equally 
untrustworthy. 

It is hardly accurate to say, as Mr. Hudson does, that Macaulay 
was appointed Legal Member of the Governor- General’s Council ‘as 
a reward for his services ’ in passing the Eeform Bill. When Macau- 
lay made his mark in the House of Commons, he was appointed a 
Commissioner of the Board of Control, and in the eighteen months or 
so that he spent at the Board of Control he took an important part in 
shaping the act of 1833 which renewed the East India Company’s 
Charter. The statesmanlike grasp of Indian questions he displayed 
in framing the measure and in defending it in Parliament and his 
capacity for business marked him out as the right man for the post 
of Legal Member. James Mill, who had no love for Whigs, and whose 
treatise On Government bad been severely handled by Macaulay a 
few years before, admitted that a better appointment could not have 
been made. 

Mr. Hudson is in error when he states that Macaulay made a de- 
finite start with the History when he lost his seat at Edinburgh in 
181 It is clear from Macahlay’s letters to Macvey Napier that he 
made a start in 1841 when he went out of office with the Whig 
Ministry. Mr. Hudson says immediately afterwards that the first and 
second volumes of the History came out in 1848. Erom the two 
statements his readers might infer that the History was written as 
quickly and with as little research as an Edinburgh Beview Mtiele. 

Many of the statements about Matthew^ Arnold suggest that Mr, 
Hudson has not recently dipped into his writings. On page 134 it is 
said that the thesis of Arnold’s inaugural lecture at Oxford is ‘the 
supreme claims of classicism.’ If the reader turns to Arnold’s in- 
augural lecture, he will search in vain for such a thesis. Here and 
there Mr. Hudson seems to take Arnold’s banter rather too seriously. 
It always had a serious purpose, but it is not to be taken as a full and 
.complete statement of Arnold’s opinion of his fellow-countrymen. 
When he spoke of his own country as ‘ the native home of intellectual 
eccentricity of all kinds,’ or rather when he professed to detect such 
an innuendo in a sentence he quoted from Eenan, he certainly meant 
to disturb the complacency of the great British public, but it may be 
doubted whether he really thought that his countrymen were less 
distinguished for sobriety in speculation than other European nations. 
And so, when Mr. Hudson tells his readers that Arnold prescribed 
the study of Erench authors as a cureior ‘ the vagaries and extrava- 
gances to which the English mind is prone,* his words would certainly 
mislead a reader unfamiliar with Arnold’s writings. The Saturday 
Bevmo fifty years ago occasionally fell into error, and angrily 
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deoiared that it was ‘indecent’ on Arnold’s part to say such things of 
his countrymen. The statement on page 201 that Arnold was ‘ a 
determined opponent of the comfortable self-satisfied materialistic spirit 
of his age ’ is wide of the mark. Arnold did not call the middle classes 
‘materialistic.’ He had a much keener eye for their real short- 
comings. Ho directed his ridicule chiefly at ‘our English habit of 
adopting a conventional account of things, satisfying our own minds 
with it, and then imagining that it will satisfy other people’s minds 
also, and may really be relied on.’ It may be remarked in passing 
that the lavish use of the word ‘materialism’ throughout Mr. 
Hudson’s book leads one to suspect that he is occasionally governed 
by phrases and fails to get to the reality of things. 

On page 201, Mr. Hudson tells us that Arnold shared Euskin’s 
‘contempt for Macaulay.’ It is true- that Arnold not long after 
Macaulay’s death ‘when the vogue of Macaulay was excessive ’ called 
him ‘ the great apostle of the Philistines,’ but, if Mr. Hudson will 
refer to Arnold’s preface to the volume which he edited as an intro- 
duction to the study of English Literature, Six Lives, ivitli 

Macmday’s Life of Johnson, he will see that Arnold had for Maci^ulay 
a feeling very far removed from contempt. Finally, Mr. Hudson 
* applies the epithet ‘ academic ’ to Arnold’s work. The word seems 
singularly inappropriate, for his tone is uniformly that of a seeker 
for truth* In a short note prefixed to his inaugural lecture when it 
was first published in Macmillan's Magazine in 1869, eleven years 
after it was delivered, he says that the style of the lecture ‘ which 
is that of the doctor. rather than the explorer, is a style which I have 
long since learnt to abandon.’ 

At the risk of being censured as ‘ academic,’ one is forced to 
confess that the phrase ‘precipitated an upheaval ’ (page 112) seems 
a contradiction in terms, and ‘new wine shaping new bottles for 
itself’ (page 70) an infelicitous variation of a familiar phrase. How- 
ever, the book is throughout clearly and ofteh brilliantly written by; 
a master of his subject. 

L' Ami Fritz, Erckmann-Ghatrian. (Siepmann’s French 
Series: Advanced.) ^London; Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Price, 35. 

The general features of this series— notes on idiom and grammar, 
lists of words and phrases, and exercises in translation— are familiar, 
and the teaching world will know how to turn M; Siepmann’s labours 
to good account. It was a happy _ thought to include in the series 
this charming and delicate idyl of Alsatian life. The work of Erck- 
mann-Ohatrian (long supposed to be a single author) was a triumph 
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of .collaboration. Nowhere was it more successful than in this 
attractive little story. 

Litbeary Notes. 

The beautiful anthology published by the Poet Laureate at the begin- 
ning of the War is marked, as some of our readers may have noticed, 
by a curious and challenging omission : it does not include so much 
as a, single line of Browning. So far as we know, the omission 
rohsed but little attentibh, and has received no explanation. The 
Spirit of Man might have been expected to bank heavily on the 
writings of one who, more than any other except Shakespeare among 
the English poets, has sounded the whole gamut of the human 
spirit. The oft-quoted Epilogue to Asolando, A GrammariaJi* $ Funeral, 
Karshish, Saul, Bahbi Ben Ezra — to name only a few— express some 
of the noblest aspirations of the heart of man, while the ‘ dedication ’ 
of The Bing and the Booh is among the most beautiful things in the 
w^hole range of English poetry. Why then did Mr. Bridges thus 
pointedly ignore Browning ? Can it be that by one of those curious 
tricks of literary taste he has no use for Browning ? (Paigrave, in 
his second Golden Treasury, showed a strange disregard for Landor, 
printing one poem only, and that not his best.) Or is it rather 
that he felt, as many of us would have felt, that if he once 
began to let Browning in, he would soon crowd everybody else out ? 
He gives us no clue. We leave it to our readers. But, whatever the 
reason, it makes The Spirit of Man for many readers something like a 
house with half its windows darkened. 


A RECENT work of fiction, Gross Currents, is reviewed in amusing 
fashion in a home paper. The novel, says the reviewer, answers so 
well to its title that the reader never seems to get anywhere. The 
currents eddy around a cable plot so intricate and far-spread that we 
never rightly understand it. In compensation, we have a surprise of 
some kind waiting round the corner on every other page. Pew of the 
chapters fail to end in a sensational situation, in which the hero or 
somebody else lias a revolver pointed at his head, or is seized and 
gagged and thrust through a trap-dooiv or encounters some equally 
exciting and unpleasant experience. 

How many of our readers have read The Grem Curve 7 The 
publishers describe it as ‘ Modern War from within,' Beading it now, 
you would take it for granted that it sprang from the present War, 
to which it gives a more vivid reality than any but the best of the 
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/ War books.’ And then you look at the dates when the stories were 
first published— 1906, 1907, 1909 — all before the War began ! It is 
a rare triumph of literary genius, reversing the feat achieved by 
Stiephen Crane in The Bed Badge of Courage, When that appeared, 
it was said at once, The writer must himself have gone through the 
War he describes (the American Civil War). And then it came out 
that the War was over years before the wudter was born. 


ALli who read My Four Years in Germany will note with interest 
the publication of Ambassador Gerard’s further reminiscences, Face 
to Face toith Kaiserism (Hodder and Houghton, 7s. ^d, nett). By the 
way, can any of our readers i^ll us why The Times persistently refers 
to the ex- Ambassador of the H. S. A. at the Court of Berlin as VSir 
James Gerard ’ ? 


SCIENCE NOTES. • 

Special Repobt No. 11 dealing with ‘ The Causation and Preven- 
tion of Trinitrotoluene Poisoning’ and written by Dr. B. Moore has 
just been issued by the Medical Research Committee. T. N. T., as 
the explosive is popularly called, has long been known to cause 
serious results to the workers handling it. In this report it is shown 
that the only important avenue of entrance into the body is through 
the skin. Individuals differ very much in the property of their 
skins to absorb the poison but all those who are highly susceptible 
should be put to other work. As gloves are of no use in protecting 
the bands they should be discarded and hands and arms should be 
covered with a casein varnish. The amount of T. N. T. taken in as 
vapour or as dust is innocuous. 

The result of the ^poison is to reduce the amount of oxygen in 
the blood, the haemoglobin of which is prevented from taking up the 
quantity of oxygen required to sustain health. The first noticeable 
sign of poisoning is cyanosis, a blueness of the skin and lips due to 
the deficiency of oxygen, from which various other results follow, 
chiefly degeneration of the liver with accompanying jaundice. Fresh 
vegetables and fruit are recommended as a cure because the glucuronic 
acid there present counteracts the hydroxylagnino-derivative of the 
poison formed by reduction, probably in the liver. 

Much is being done at present in American museums in order 
to popularise the study of anthropology and so render 
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capable of instmctiDg tlie masses instead of generally being merely the 
resort of experts. Primitive man is always a study of great interest, 
and recently the American Museum of Natural History has set up 
reproductions of aboriginal and primitive life in which sculptor and 
mural painter have combined to produce wonderfully realistic groups 
of Indian tribes at work and at play. 

Wherever possible in the restorations of primitive man, the actual 
remains have been made full use of. In the scenery and grouping 
imagination has naturally had full play. 

In the American Journal of Science Professor Lull says — ‘My 
conception of Homo Primogenins is that of a man of low stature, 
standing only three feet five inches in height, but of great physical 
prowess, as indicated by the shortness of the limb bones and especially 
of their articular ends. The great paunch of the higher anthropoid 
apes, which are almost exclusively vegetarians, is lacking and in its 
place is shown the clean-cut athletic form of torso such as one sees 
in the typical North American Indians, for I imagine food conditions 
wera about the same. . . . The “ man of Spy ” (Belgium), while show- 
ing more pithecoid characters than his successors, was nevertheless 
eminently human, representing as he does the type just preceding 
modern man and one far removed from a true ape-like ancestry. In 
the popular conception “ pre-historic man” should be gorilloid, or at 
any rate distinctly simian. Against this misconception the model 
stands as silent protest.* 


A Bulletin on ‘ The Inheritance of Stature ’ has recently been 
issued from the Eugenics Eecord Office, New York. In it Dr. C. B. 
Davenport has collected a great mass of data relating to human 
stature and analysed them by modern methods of studying heredity. 
Nutrition is not important in determining stature, temporary starva- 
y^on having little or no effect on the final result. Similarly overfeed- 
ing, however much it may affect weight, does not touch stature, unless 
in that it may hasten growth. Of great importance however are the 
internal secretions of the gonads, thyroid, pituitary and other endo- 
crine glands. ‘ Experience points strongly to the conclusion that in- 
ternal constitutional factors are more important than the ordinary 
environmental differences. ’ Shortness seems to be due to various 
inhibiting factors which prevent the growth of various parts, but there 
is such a large degree of variability of the four segments of stature, 
viz., head and neck, torso, thigh and lower leg, that it' is quite impos- 
sible tO'State any simple Mendelian laws of the inheritance of stature as 
a whole. In all cases of dwarfing ther^ are possibly present multiple, 
dominant, inhibiting factors, while the factors for tallness are 
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mostly recessive* Before the whole question can be settled the entire 
subject must be put to further analysis with even larger bodies of 
facts (data). Bor Dr, Davenport himself admits the provisional charac- 
ter of his investigation. 

In the Engineer oi 15th March last there is an interesting 
account of arrangements for marine lighting in unattended light-ships 
and light-houses and also in unattended fog signals. Some live years 
ago an automatic acetylene, fog gun was introduced at Dhiiheartach 
light-house. This gun has great advantages over the ordinary ton ite 
signal. It is entirely automatic, firing as many as four times per 
minute, whereas the tonite apparatus fires only about once every live 
minutes and requires constant attention. Two 8.cetyleiie fog guns 
have been installed on the Clyde at Eoseneath Beacon and at Bort 
Matilda Pier, the operating station being at Gourock Pier. Wireless 
methods of operation are employed. Whenever fog appears, an aerial 
at Gourock transmits energy to aerials on the Beacon and at Bort 
Matilda, thereby completing the circuits of the local batteries, and 
switches on the fog signals. Once started the guns work automati- 
cally» giving, at pro-arranged intervals, reports which can be heard 
over three miles away under favourable conditions. These guns are 
supplied with acetylene and air in known quantities so as to produce 
the explosive mixture. We have here an application of wireless to 
other than telegraphic purposes. 


UECENT PEIilODICAL EITEBATUEE, . 

BkOM THE QuARTEBLIES. 

At the risk of hearing our. readers murmur ^ King GiiariesA Head ' ^ve 
are going to refer this month to another aspect of the problem of 
Turkey after the War. It is Turkey from a different point of view, 
not primarily official Turkey, but the Turkish peasantry of Anatolia 
that will concern us this time. Sir W. M. Eamsay has an article on 
this subject in Quarterly Bevieio lor January; certainly it is a 
problem that should. liayo the thought and sympathy of England- in 
the great general settlement. 

Naturally in pre-war days and again during the War, the suffer- 
ings of the Christian populations under Turkish rule have absorbed 
British attention and sympathy. After the War, though Greeks, 
Armenians and Jews must not be neglected (thoir case is pitiful 
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enough), an even greater problem will be awaiting solution in the 
Gonclition of the Moslem peasants. In some ways this will be the 
more" difficult task for the Christian nations to face ; for you may give 
real help to the Greeks, Amienians and Jews by wise distribution of 
money, even by merely staving off starvation from them for a time, 
for they are thrifty, energetic and capable and can give themselves a 
new start in life. But such help is not enough for the Moslem peasan- 
try: they need guidance and teaching more than money. Bor a long 
time past, under Turkish rule, they have been steadily deteriorating in 
economic capacity, and the War is doing much to hasten that deterio- 
ration. After the War no part of Turkey can be left as it is at 
present, a constant source of danger to the whole civilised world, and 
this is one side of the question on which we badly need information. 

Diplomatists and statesmen are concerned with the great persons 
and events, wdth wars and treaties and massacres, with the fate of 
Sultans and dynasties ; they know nothing of the character of the 
villager or of the conditions of his daily life. The East, when left to 
itself, has always possessed a saving power of righting itself by sweep- 
ing atvay effete dynasties ; wdien a dynasty has outlived its vigour it 
dissolves and is replaced by a new order more worthy for the time 
being to survive. Bat European diplomacy has interfered with all 
that ; it is to the interest of outside countries to support the establish- 
ed ruler ; it is nothing to them that the happiness and well-being, the 
very life even, of hundreds of thousands of humble villagers may 
depend on the success of a revolution which they decline to support. 

The last century has been an unfortunate one for the Moslems 
of Anatolia. The worst of their troubles date from the time when 
Mahmoud II (1808 — 1839) began to reorganise the Turkish Empire. 
He set himself to strengthen the power of the central authority, 
to introduce European ways and an organised official system. One 
of Ills first acts was the massacre of the Janissaries in order to break 
the overgrown military power, at that time the chief factor in the con- 
trol of the State. But both he and his weaker successors who 
attempted the same policy failed because they found no strong moral 
basis to build upon ; nothing could make the Turk into a capable and 
trustworthy official. In so far as they succeeded in imposing this 
imitation European system on Asia Minor, it was bad for the peasan- 
try. Hitherto they had lived in a state of what must have been on 
the whole a beneficent sort of feudalism. 

Before the time of Mahmoud and for decades afterwards there were many 
liowerful' territorial families, known for the most part as the Dere-Beys 
(‘Lords of the Valley'), who exercised real government over the Anatolian 
people. Their sway was generally easy, kind and slack. They protected their 
own people from the exactions pf the central government at Constantinople. 
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The power of the Sultans in Anatolia was ineffective and narro'wly circum» 
scribed. Under this system there was no mercantile development and no 
economic progress; things went on in the old fashion year after year and 
century after century ; but the peasantry were on the whole happy, because 
they were contented and free, generally speaking, from any serious oppression. 

No one maintains that there were no evils in this system ; it was 
not perfect ; it was too much dependent on the character of the 
individual ; and of course the power of the Saltans was diminished 
as that of the great territorial families increased. But from the 
point of view of the Anatolian peasant it was far better to be under 
the sway of resident landlords belonging to old-established families, 
in continual, patriarchal contact with their own people, than to 
be subject to the harsh tyranny and exactions of the agents of a 
distant government, especially when these were subject to rapid 
change. 

The chiefs of the Turkmen and Turkish tribes, who were as 
independent as the Dere-Beys, were in a better position for resisting 
the power of the central government, as they were massed in large 
numbers in the mountains or roving over the great plains. They 
were able to protect their people, but they could not educate them, 
and they could not, and did not desire to, turn them from nomads 
into agriculturists. ” • 

Sir William Ramsay speaks of the open-handed hospitality of 
the old Dere-Beys, and tells of one who said to an English guest that 
‘he had only three things which he did not share with his friends or 
his guests — his own horse, his own gun, and his own wife/ But all 
this has passed away ; the Sultans have gradually got most of the 
large estates into their own bands, and the reorganisation begun by 
Mahmoud has meant the steady deterioration, moral and economic, 
of the Anatolian peasant. 

What are the natural characteristics of these people ? Practically 
all Englishmen, travellers and residents alike, who know the villager, 
emphatically assert that he is a loveable creature : though unskilled 
and slow-witted he is hospitable and kindly, simple and courageous. 
Anatolians are docile and contented and very easily governed, while 
under good officers they make fine soldiers. Surely it is worth while 
to try to improve the lot of such a people. 

It is not that the theory of Turkish administration is wrong. 
The evil of it lies in its practical application. 

In practice it was avast organization of bribery. It was not merely the 
case that there were corrupt officials, and that some took bribes. It was that 
ail took bribes as their main or only source of income^ and that this was done 
almost openly on a well-recognised tariff. Everyone knew the system. 
Every official was in oflSce to get money, and not to do work. .... Every 
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one, with the rarest exceptions, bought his appointment, and had to recoup 
himself during his term of office. He could not do so from his salary, which 

was miserably small, and generally was not paid Moreover, the 

Turk was not naturally a' good official. He rarely had any desire to carry 
out the law, or much knowledge of what the law provicled, or any wish to 
learn what were its provisions. He was in office for a short time because 
officials changed very rapidly ; and he had not merely to repay himself for the 
cost of getting his office, but also -to prepare to bribe higher officials in order 
to get a new appointment. * 

The cost of everything had to be squeezed out of the peasantry. 
There was no regular system of taxation ; the wealthy found it cheaper 
to bribe the officials than to pay the taxes, and the deficiency had to 
be made up by the poor who could not bribe. The oppression that 
they suffered may be faintly imagined. In this respect the Moslem 
peasantry suffered more than the Armenian Christians, for the latter, 
being more successful traders, had more money and were better able 
to bribe. Abd-ul- Hamid tried to improve their position, but his 
method was to massacre the Christians in order to give the Moslems 
a chance to step into their shoes, and as this did nothing to uplift 
and educate them but only accustomed them to false and violent 
ways of life, it left them worse than it found them. 

Sir William Earn say charges the British Government with having 
neglected its opportunities to help to restore Asia Minor, and doubts 
wdaether- we are fife to underbake its improvement in the future, "'He 
says that though the Germans,' by their brutal and cruel ways, inspi- 
red bitter hatred in the Turks of Asia Minor, it is to their credit that 
they undertook and carried through many public works of great bene- 
fit in the development of the country. Partly, no doubt, the reason 
has been that we are slow to see and take opportunities, in a sense 
lazy, partly we have been diffident about interfering and anxious not 
to offend the Sultan, But above all the British Government has always 
been anxious to keep free from the charge of favouring private inter- 
ests. We may have carried this scruple too far, but at least it is erring 
on the right side. The much -praised German works were all carried 
out by the German Government under cover of fche pretence that they 
were private enterprises. And we cannot allow that there was any 
thing in them of really creditable public spirit, for everything was 
done solely wdbh a view to acquiring the country for themselves in a 
few years’ time. 

Still, it is clear that in future, if the British are to do any good 
in Asia Minor, they must have a more positive policy than in the past. 
What we have done in Egypt we can surely do again in the neglected 
parts of the Turkish Empire ; and let us see to it that the Anatolian 
villager is among the first to profit by the change. 
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The Contempobaby Review. 

The xipril number opens witih an article entitled ‘ The Rebirth of 
Russia/ by Dr. C. H. Wright. Most men, looking eastward/ he says, 
think they are witnessing the downfall of a people. They are wrong. 
The Russian people has not fallen : it is being reborn. There is chaos 
in Russia, but out of the chaos some one will arise who will speak 
effectively that almighty word, ' Forward/ for which Russia has been 
waiting so long and so yearningly. To enable his readers to under- 
stand what is happening in Russia, Dr. Wright turns to modern 
Russian liiterature, in which some of her great writers have sought to 
portray the conditions amid which the people lived under Tsardom, 
and their longings for something better. Outwardly Tsardom made a 
brave show In the world, but that seemingly splendid fabric was not 
the home of a people's life — it was a prison, and the foundations of it 
were laid in death. The Russian state system was not the political 
expression of the Russian people: it was a thing apart from them — ‘ 
always apart, even when a blind loyalty supported it. Its political 
objective was itself, not the Russian people. By slow degrees, and fit- 
fully, the Russian people awoke. And for the av/akened soul of 
Russia the established order had nothing but punishment. Thus the 
awakened soul of Russia became a rebel soul, and this not by any per- 
versity or phantasy, but by general facts in Eiissian life. 

In explanation of the present chaos Dr. Wright says that when 

Tsardom fell the sole’' apparent depositories of political authority in 
Russia were/ roughly speaking, middle-class state socialists. These 
men formed the first Government of New Russia, and were taken by 
the rest of the world to be representative of New Russia. Bnt they 
were in the Revolution rather than of it, and from the outset their 
position wars unreal. As the Revolution went on in its course it swept 
them aside. The Revolution was from below, and the so-ealled demo- 
cratic forces which brought it about did not intend a democracy of the 
Western type, that is, of representative institutions, They intended 
rather a democracy of direct auction, that is, a democracy wdiich 
subsists only in and through ‘ the executive people.’ And in the long 
twilight of the Russian dawn the sufferings of the people had made 
their thoughts largely a criticism of the established order as a whole — 
not merely of Tsardom alone, but of the modern wmrld and especially 
of the modern industrial world Thus the Revolution soon became 
the Bolshevik Revolution. In the Bolshevik movement Dr. Yvhdght 
sees a good deal besides tre<achery to Russia and mere madness. 
Madness is manifest, and there may be treachery, hut the crimes 
of Bolshevism are not consequences of that constructive thought 
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wbicli is the energy and hope of Bolshevism. They are the natural 
fruit of the age-long agony suffered by the people at the hands of 
Tsardom. For the moment, the Russian Bevolution is largely Bol- 
shevik, But this phase is not iinal. 'Whatever be the range of 
Bolshevist power, Bolshevik thoughts are not general in Russia, 
Bolshevism may be described as a political development from social 
democracy— distinguished from its parent chiefly by its belief that the 
new order of things can and should be established instantly by •- 
revolutionary force. The peasants, who constitute by far the largest i 
part of the Russian people, are far from being socialist, however, and 
their association with the Bolsheviks is accidental and temporary. 
They wanted and needed more land, and the Bolshevik movement 
seemed to give them .the opportunity of obtaining it. What Ihe future 
has in store for Russia Dr. Whight does not venture to say. He is of 
opinion, however, that in one form or other the ‘ gains of the Revolution 
will not be lost.’ The Russian people are patient cand biave. They 
have an idealism that the English have not, a brotherliness that they 
have not. He emphasises the fact that while for Englishmen the 
Revolution is an episode in the Great W^ar, for the Russians of 
New Russia the War is an episode in Russia's long struggle for 
freectem, 

Sir Charles Mallet discusses various means that have been pro- 
,, posed for meeting the flnancial position that will face the nation when 
the war ends. He does not much favour a levy on capital, doubting 
whether such a levy would raise enough money tq make it worth while. 
Another serious objection to it is the fact that it would hit most the 
man who has saved. It is the thrifty, not the spendthrifts, who 
have helped most to pay the expenses of the War. He is more in 
favour of the old device of raising a large loan ^at a low rate of 
interest wdth which to pay off the present "War Loan. But he foresees 
that this w^ould probably entail a certain amount of compulsion and 
difiiculties of its own. At the present time, he says in conclusion, all 
suggestions for dealing with the problem must be tentative. But 
whatever means may have to be employed, he feels confident that 
capital will be prepared to meet whatever demands the nation may 
make upon it, 

Mr. Harold Spender contributes a short article on the late Mr. 
John Redmond. Personally, John Redmond was one of the simplest 
of men. Family affection was very powerful with him ; and the 
death of his brother on the field of battle was a terrible blow to him. 
In politics he was a Tory of the Centre. He was a small squire and 
against land nationalisation. He was inclined to be an Imperialist 
— "partly becauscj like most Irishmen, he liked the pomp of Empire^ 
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partly because he was very closely associated with the Dominions. 
He was sincerely passionate in his support of war against Germany. 
This was partly because he saw a Catholic country being ravaged y 
a great Protestant power, and partly because of chivalrous sympathy 
for a little nation. In Mr. Spender’s opinion he was one of the 
world’s few great orators. His life work cannot yet be summed up, 

but it will not be wasted. „ , 

Professor Pollard writes on ‘ The Use and Abuse of Diplomacy. 
He is of opinion that the present widespread discontent with diplo- 
macy is based on inadequate grounds. It was diplomacy and not 
democracy which built up the bulwarks against a German dictator- 
ship of Europe, made resistance to Germany possible, and by giving 
the Entente nations the power of prolonging the war prevented a 
German victory. The dpfect in our diplomacy, Professor Pollard 
says, comes from the failure of democracy to provide itself wich 
sufficient knowledge to enable it effectively to control^ the foreign 
policy of the country. How can democracy control British policy in 
the Balkans when not one elector in a hundred could outline the fron- 
tiers of Balkan States or even give a list of them, and when most of 
the best educated of graduates learn practically nothing of the lan- 
guages, literature, history, and geography of the modern worlS in 
which they live? Schools of foreign politics are needed in aH the- 
universities, not merely for the purpose of providing suitable candi- 
dates for the diplomatic service, but for the purpose of instructing 
domestic politicians -and the electorate in the elernents of political 
knowledge, without which the demand for democratic control over 
foreign, politics is mere inanity. Apart from Britain’s traditional 
hostility-to Prance and Eussia, which led a conservative diplomacy to 
delay the decline of the Turks and to welcome the rise of Germany, 
it would not be easy, Professor Pollard thinks, to frame an indictment 
of her foreign policy in the nineteenth century, nor does he think there 
is any evidence that what is called democratic control would have 
added to its wisdom. 

A 2Jropos of the endeavours of different sections of the Christian 
Church to heal their divisions and to find some formula by which 
they might unite, the Eev. Professor H. T. Andrews contributes 
an article entitled ‘ The Catholic Ideal.’ He gives reasons for thinking 
that we cannot take the New Testament pure and simple as the 
standard of Catholicity, or assume that on this question the New 
Testament has spoken the last word ; and he suggests as the true 
definition of the Catholic Ideal the following, vis., ‘The essential 
teaching of the New Testament and everything which can be proved to 
be a true development from it.’ He lays stress on the word ‘ essential ’ 
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because, he says, there is much in the New Testament which is 
merely of local and temporary significance. His article is well worthy 
of perusal. ' 

Among other articles are ‘A Policy for Turkey/ by Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford ; ‘ A Ministry of Health,’ by Mr. Percy Alden ; ‘Germany 
and the Flemings,’ by M. Henri Davignon ; and ‘ The Native Question 
in British Bast Africa,’ by ‘ Quali.’ The Literacy Supplement con- 
tains a short article by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, and the usual 
reviews of books. 

The Nineteenth Centuey and Aptbe. 

The first article in the x4pril number of this Review is ‘ Welt’PoUtik ; 
the new Orientation of History,’ by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott,' M.P. It 
is a very lucid and interesting statement of the development of politi- 
cal ideas in the international sphere with special reference to the 
question of ‘ self-determination ’ and other problems of nationality 
arising out of the War. He points out that it is always difficult for 
any generation to appraise the significance of the developments of its 
own time, but that a glance at previous history will show that in the 
past political theory has gowrfied^^'m^^^ 

In the Middle Age the states of Europe were still dotninated by 
what Mr. Marriott calls the oecumenical idea in both Church and 
State. After the collapse of the old order at the opening of the six- 
teenth century, the grand political idea was the balance of power, 
which really survived, and indeed created the Treaty of Berlin, 
although even then, and embodied in that treaty are signs of it, the 
idea of what may be called extra-territorial nationality may be said to 
have existed. 

From about that date, however, this idea has been developing with 
ever increasing influenoe, until it may be said to be one of the princi- 
pal causes ofi^fhe present War. Italy and France need only be named 
as examples of this among the Allies, and Pan-Germanism is only a 
different phase of it among our enemies. 

But a further development of ideals in our time has been the 
formation of colonial empires, partly due to natural expansion, partly 
to a natural but hardly feasible ambition on the part of European 
states to become self-contained, but partly also to adjust the balance 
of power in Europe. The lessening of distance as a separating factor, 
through the growth of science and its varied application, has made 
the possession of colonies a source of strength rather than weakness, 
which means that they have to be counted in in reckoning up the assets 
which make the balance of power in Europe. 
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■ From whatevor cause, Great; Britain, France, Germany, and 
last of all Italy, have built up colonies of one kind or another, and 
this has made European international politics the affair of the whole 
world, especially as regards conditions of peace. This m%si pro- 
foundly modify the doctrine of ‘ self-determination for nationalities ’ 
— Great Britain cannot afford to apply the principle to Ireland, can 
she afford to apply it to the captured German Colonies ? It is probable, 
even certain, that the majority of them would vote themselves out of 
a German Empire such as would be in existence if they got a fair 
chance of expressing their views, for it would be an Empire struggling 
to recuperate itself at other people’s expense, and thirsting for revenge. 
But even if they wished to return to the Gerpaan Empire it is doubt- 
ful ■whether Great Britain could afford to allow it, for they are so 
placed as to be a real menace to British sea communications with the 
other parts of her Empire. 

The second article, ‘ The Weapon of Peace; Germany’s Friends in 
England,’ is by Sir George Makgill. It is the kind of article very 
difficult to summarise because of its variety, and very difficult to 
criticize because so much of its evidence and conclusions are inferen- 
tial. Tens of thousands of Englishmen are firmly and sincerely of Sir 
George Makgill’s opinions, and believe with all their souls that all the 
difficulties which have beset Great Britain for quarter of a century 
are of German manufacture or inspiration. For them the case is 
proved, for it needs no proof. But there are a few of the King’s 
loyal subjects who are inclined to look critically upon such views, 
and for them the kind of evidence adduced proves only possibilities, 
not certainties. The influence of pacifists is for the moment broken ; 
for the moment they are not dangerous, and one turns with weariness 
and a feeling akin to disgust from' the type of article whose business 
is to shout with the bigger crowd, only just a little louder than they. 
The glamour of chivalry has departed with the coming of a new age, 
but surely not altogether its more solid qualities. 

Mr. George Dewar has written an article on ‘ The Great German 
Offensive and the Strategy of the Allies,’ which is of considerable 
interest. It has to be remembered that the offensive was only in its 
first stage when the article was written, and that since then many 
things have happened which would modify the conclusions arrived at, 
but I do not think that the main contentions of the article are in the 
least affected, They are two : .fo) did not pay too 

highly for .the ground won in Flanders in the summer of last year, 
and (b) that the Allied policy of concentration on the Western Front 
was right, and the suggested alternative of diverting forces to the 
Near East was wrong. 
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On all sides it is admitted that the high ground in Flanders was 
gained at heavy cost ; some have suggested that the reduction in 
strength involved more than balanced the advantage of the positions 
won. But Mr. Dewar’s contention is that even though the Germans 
win back this ground, it will be for them a costly and difficult task, 
and is bound to delay the offensive, which is, of course, what actually 
happened. 

The second question of strategy dealt with is the propriety of 
concentrating on the Western Front, A large body of opinion has 
all along been in favour of at least a strong diversion in the Near East 
partly because the fate of that part of the world is directly, even 
acutely, involved, and partly because there is some chance that the 
Allies could concentrate a larger force there than could the Central 
Powers within a short time. But, as Mr, Dewar points out, except for 
a very short time numerical superiority has until now been with the 
enemy, so that he could compel the Allies to concentrate at any point 
or risk disaster. The Channel is the danger point for both France and 
England, consequently neither can leave it insufficiently protected. 
Flad our forces been depleted, says Mr. Dewar, by a grandiose Eastern 
adventure at the end of March, che German rush would probably have 
reached Calais, and perhaps Boim':----- 

Many articles not noticed in detail here are of real interest, 
one- by., Mr* Jlllis Barker on ‘ Coal, Iron,— and the Dominion of the 
World,’ and another by General Stone on ‘ The Abolition of Party 
Government.’ ‘ The Kussian Eevolution in Betrospect and Forecast,’ 
by Professor Simpson, has a certain pathetic interest apart from the 
interest of the matter itself. 

The Foetnightly Review. 

‘ Maey-headet> Democeacies and Wae, ’ by Politicus, is an argu- 
ment in favour of a one-man executive. ‘ The victories of Athens w'ere 
won by Themistocles, Aristides, Miltiades, Cimon, Pericles ; those of 
Carthage by Mago, Hasdrubal, Hamilcar, Hannibal; those of Eoma 
by Coriolanus, Camillus, Cato, Fabius Maximus ; those of Venice by 
her great Doges, who at the time of her greatest glory were not 
shadow kings but real kings ; those of Holland by William the Silent, 
Oldenbarneveldt, Maurice of Nassau, and Prince Frederick Henry, 
who ruled supreme. The Eomans, though they were stern republicans 
and haters of kings, created the institution of the dictatorship whereby 
the republic could be converted into an absolute monarchy at the 
shortest notice.’ Politicos thinks the Iliad may have been a political 
tract against divided rule. In England, Cromwell and the elder Pitt 
were autocrats. ' 
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The Americans deliberately chose to make the President supreme. 
Jefferson opposed this strongly at the time, but after his experi- 
ence of the chair he changed his view. It was Lincoln’s dictatorship 
that saved the country in the Civil War ; he emancipated the slaves, 
for instance, without consulting his Cabinet. One bad general is 
better than two good ones was a saying of Napoleon’s, and it has 
Lincoln’s endorsement. 

Vectis describes ' The Pight against Starvation.’ He is in favour 
of the standard ship, in spite of the arguments some have used 
against it. One would have thought the advantages in repair would 
have been decisive. In other respects he is severely critical of the 
management, or mis-management rather, of construction of merchant 
ships, in particular by the Admiralty. The National Shipyards will 
do nothing to help, and the diversion of labour to them is likely, 
directly or indirectly, to hinder. The ‘ fabricated ship ’ is likely 
to prove as promising -as the standard ship ; its parts are made at 
inland works ready to put together at the yard. But ‘there is no 
solution of the problem in sight unless the War Cabinet is seized with 
the gravity of the position, and in the allocation of steel and man- 
power accords to ship-building priori|y over all other demands — not 
excluding those of the Army and Munitions.’ 

Mr. A. H. E. Taylor gives us a not unnecessary warning in ‘ The 
Entente and Austria.’ In the early days of the War the disruption 
of the dominions of the House of Austria was taken for granted : later 
some reactionary elements remembered that Austria had been our 
traditional ally in Eastern policy ; they conveniently forgot that the 
bond was enmity to Eussia. ‘The Pacificists, anxious to end the 
War coMe que cotUe (to ourselves), found in the uncertainty of pur ^ 
attitute towards the Monarchy a fulcrum which they speedily set 
themselves to use, and thus we had the strange spectacle of ultra- 
Eadicals championing the cause of the most reactionary, the most 
effete and police-ridden State in the world, the State whose very name 
had been anathema to the Liberals of a former generation, a syno- 
nym for all that was unprogressive and antiliberal.’ In January Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson in official utterances seemed to 
suggest that federation with autonomy would solve the problem. It 
is to oppose this view' that Mr. Taylor writes: Austria’s dependence 
upon Germany has increased during the War. The federal solution 
would mean such loss -of power tp the dominant races that it could 
only be imposed after a complete Entente victory, and in that case 
the minor nationalities might as well have complete independence. 
There is no reason why we should believe the tales the Magyars set 
in circulation about the strange reformation of their characters, or 
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aecede to their wish that Hungary should be preserved as a unit. 
The latter would mean a refusal of national unity to the Czecho- 
slovaks ; and this would no doubt be made worse by maintaining the 
present provincial divisions. It has to be remembered, too, that a re- 
united Holand may leave the subject races weaker elsewhere. The 
breach of faith with Serbia is one of the worse aspects the affair 
would have ; the Buxton group are more tender of the interests of our 
enemy, Bulgaria, than of our devoted ally. ‘ To the argument that 
European interests would not be seiWed by the Balkanisation of 
Austria-Hungary it is sufficient to oppose the fact that only one new 
State, Bohemia, would be created by the dismemberment of the Habs- 
burg dominions, and that the process in general would mean not the 
creation of new small states, but the growth of existing small and 
weak kingdoms into strong states of a new secondary order, well able 
in alliance to look after themselves, and put a term to German pene- 
tration eastwards.’ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The new^s of the death of the Bev. James M. Bussell has been 
received.. keen regret by former students of the College. Dr. 
Bussell belonged to the group of young men who joined the College 
staff during the eighties of last century, when the older professors 
were leaving the College one by one. The Bev. William Stevenson, 
the Bev. Alex. Alexander, the Bev. George Milne Bae and the 
Bev, George Patterson left the College in succession between the years 
1880 and 1890, while the Bev. Chas. Cooper and Mr, Michie Smith 
stayed on to assist Dr. Miller. In the mean time reinforcement came 
in the shape of a number of men, fresh from Scottish Universities, 
resolved to find — as most of them did — their life’s vocation in the work 
of the College. These were the Bev. William Skinner, Mr. W. B. 
Morren, Mr. J. B. Henderson, the Bev. George Pitte.ndrigh, the Bev, 
A. S. Laidlaw, the Bev. E. M. Macphail and the Bev. James M. 
Bussell. These young professors were welcomed as helpers in the 
development of. the College which had already won for itself a leading 
place among the educational institutions of the Presidency. The foun- 
dation of College societies, the establishment of Hostels, the opening of 
special branches of study for the B.A., the starting of the College Maga- 
zine, the formation of class libraries, the organization of sports, the 
vesting of the management of the financial concerns in one member of 
the staff, the superintendence of school classes, the appointment of 
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elass professors —all this gave ample scape for the Principal to devolve 
definite responsibility on each member of the staff. Thus the pro- 
fessors of the College, besides doing work as teachers, came to take 
part in the actual work of management. Tn this twofold task of teach- 
ing and administration Mr. Eussell had his full share. His standing 
in family relationship, in common with Mr. Macphail, to Dr. Miller, 
seemed in the eyes of Indian students to give him a special interest 
in the working of the Gollege. In addition to his professorial 
work, he served as superintendent or headmaster of the school, he 
acted as editor of the Magazine and he was, for several years before 
his retirement, Bursar of the College. It is in this last capacity that 
he may be said to have left a lasting monument of his labours as 
an administrator. During his regime as Bursar, the new build- 
ings, accommodating as Ihey do two of the biggest classes, besides 
providing laboratory accommodation for the Science students of the 
College, were planned so as to satisfy the requirements of the 
University authorities, and were for the most part executed. While 
others co-operated with him, he bore the main burden of raising 
the Indian portion of the necessary funds and seeing the building 
operations through. Those who have experience of getting building 
work done in this country will easily understand that the nervous 
strain and worry involved in pushing the building scheme forward 
were too much for Mr. Bussell, whose health -was at no time of 
the best. Loss of digestion and of sleep led to more than one 
attack of gout, until the doctors ordered him home in 1913. 
The present writer remembers the scene on the platform of the 
Central Station in Madras when the train conveying Mr. Eussell to 
Bombay — an unwilling passenger, strong of will but physically weak 
— moved oif amidst the regret of friends and students who loved him 
as a man of downright sincerity and unsentimental goodwill. These 
characteristics shone through every thought, word and deed of his. He 
did not believe in pampering students ; with him there was no middle 
region between sense and nonsense. He insisted on clarity of thought 
and of expression. He discouraged verbosity, vagueness, and vapidity. 
As a teacher of literature and history he practised clearness of vision. 
and a keen perception of the relation of ideas and of events. He was 
a man of brooding habits, of intense concentration, and of bold, 
decisive action. He iliustrated Matthew Arnold’s morality : — 

We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides. 

But tasks in hours of unsight will’d 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. ■ 
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With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone"^ 

We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 't were done. 

Not till the hours of light return 
^ All we have built do we discern. 

Little did his friends and students think, when Mr* Eussell left 
Madras, that the illumination for which he was yearning would pome 
so soon ; for they hoped for him a long lease of life re-established in 
health and strength by well-earned rest and change to the climate of 
the homeland. But it has been willed otherwise, and who is mortal 
man to question an ordering of the All- Great who is the All- Loving 
too ? We who are left behind can only whisper to each other — 

They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change ; 

Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 

Pierces the keen seraphic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 

Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 

Draw forth the ob^rtvil day from night : 

O Fathej.,-touiCfi‘ the east, and light 

The light that shone when Hope was born. 



The Birthday Honours List published in the beginning of this 
month contains a few names easily recognised as those of friends 
and former students of tl?e College. 

The title of 0. I. E* conferred on Dr. J. E. Henderson, Super- 
intendent, Madras Museum, is a fitting crown placed on the career 
of one who came out as the first Natural Science Professor of this 
College and after serving in this capacity for a quarter of a century 
stepped into the Museum equipped with a knowledge of Indian objects 
and Indian life acquired in the course of his career as a naturalist of 
the liveliest curiosity and of steady research, endowed with a talent 
for clear and graceful exposition. 

Mr. K. T. Paul, who is admitted to the Order of the British 
Empire, graduated from this College in 1895 and served here for a few 
imrs as a Tutor in English. He took up the appointment of organiz- 
ing Secretary of the Indian National Missionary Society, then an 
infant association* He discharged his duties in this position with 
such remarkable zeal and tireless assiduity that as the outcome of his 
w^ork there is now a network of branch associations throughout the 
land, knit together by a keen sense of duty to one another and to the 
people of the country at large. Having transferred the management 
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o£ the organization to other and younger men, mostly trained by 
himself, he has found a suitable field for his powers of management 
and persuasion un the Y.M.C.A. fs National Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association he done a good bit of war-work, m 
recognition of which the Government .have now conferred on- him 
the Order of the British Empire. Mr. Paul has sought to combme- 
in himself the'best of E|^st a^est and of Christianity and Indian 
Civilfeation. It is no wonder^i^ his patriotism has found expres- 
sion in war-work which aS miich an Indian as it is an Imperial 


Mr V V Gdvindan, who becomes a Bao Bahadur, graduated from 
the College in Natural Science in 1893. He is one of Dr. Henderson’s 
‘ boys. ’ He has found a congenial sphere of work m the Eisheries 
Department created by the energy of Sir Frei^erick Nicholson. Mr. 
Govindan’s interest in his work. Js not confined to fishes: it extends to 
the fishermen among whom ha 'Mdoing valuable, social and co-oper- 
ative work. As Secretary of the Impressed Classes -Mission, Madras,, 
he is trying to help educated Hindus to translate into practice their 
professions of sympathy with, those whom social tyranny has kept 
back in the race of life. , 

It is refreshing, in going over in Honours List, to come upon the 
names of former students who are doing tb%E...aa^ ^ 
almost unnoticed corners. Mr. C. S. Gopalakrishna Eao, who appears 
among Bao Sahebs, graduated from the College in 1900, and having 
moved northwards, where his father was employed in the Gftmmis- 
sariat Department, he is now Manager of the OfSce of the Agricultural 
Adviser, Pusa. The present writer remembers him as a, smiling lad 
reading’ in the Second Porm and a companion to the son of a rich 
dubash in Madras. He has used his opportunities well and reaped 

the reward of diligence. , . , 

Mr. D. Padmanabha Naidu, who is now a Bao Saheb, graduated 
from the College in 1893 and took the B. L. Degree in 1896. Bg;^ 
tween the Bar and the Police, he is a prosecuting Police Inspector and 
hopes to rise in the latter department in virtue Of his legal quali- 
fications. 

Another former student who has used his opportunities as a 
pleader for doing civifpgogd is Mr. M. C. Venkata Charlu of Saidapet, 
on whom the Governmen^ve conferred the title of Bao Saheb. 
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